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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  work  has  been  executed  with  a  view  of  completing 
the  original  design  of  Doctor  Aikin,  whose  volume  comprised  *'a 
chronological  series  of  the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,  without  mutilation  or  abridgment,  with 
biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  authors."  The  present 
volume  commences  with  Falconer  and  ends  with  Scott. 

In  the  task  of  selecting,  the  compiler  has  kept  in  view,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  predecessor,  namely,  to  choose  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  best  poets.  The  notices  have  been  neces- 
sarily compiled  entirely  from  British  authorities. 

It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  volume  to  the  series,  which  will 
commence  with  Southey,  and  include  the  principal  works  of  all 
the  classical  poets  of  Great  Britain,  subsequent  in  chronological 
order  to  those  comprised  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
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WILUAM    FALCONER 


WiLUAM  Falcckee  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
•sd  went  to  sea  ai  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
^tme]  of  Letth.  lie  was  afterwards  mate  of  a 
ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one 
of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that  were  saved,  a 
caiastrophe  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  future 
poesL  He  was  ibr  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
■errant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphanes, 
vhen  poiser  of  a  ship.  Campbell  is  said  to  have 
discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  culUva- 
tioD,  and  when  the  latter  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet,  used  to  boost  that  he  had  been  his  scholar. 
What  he  learned  from  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  s»certa*n.  His  education,  as  he  often  assured 
Governor  Hunter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
writiog,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  though  in  the  course 
ef  hie  liie  he  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
(He  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
these  his  countryman  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
aansted  him ;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
•ai  possibly  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  figures. 
Fdeooer  published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
the  &voar  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated, obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman 
IB  the  Royal  George,  and  afterwards  that  of  purser 
in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
t  Miss  Hicks,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
■sn,  the  daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  Sheemess 
Jtitl  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  distressed  circumstances  by  his 
ihip  being  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
^  the  friendship  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
oHered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  ibr 
hie  residence,  he  enjoyed  ibr  some  time  a  retreat 
fat  itody  without  expense  or  embarrassment  Here 
he  empk)yed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
t»Bsry,  which  appeared  in  1769,  and  has  been 
•Iwaye  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  eitimating  iu  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
poliiice  of  the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
Churchill,  but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory. 
Before  the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he 
hid  left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfort- 
•bie  atwde  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
*^raggled  with  considerable  difficulties,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr. 
Murrey,  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
which  he  had  newly  esublished.  The  cause  of 
hii  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
sppoiairoent  which  he  received  to  the  pursership 
of  the  Aurora,  £ast  Indiaman.  tn  that  ship  he 
sharked  for  India,  in  September,  1769,  but  the 
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Aurora  was  never  heard  of  ailer  she  passed  thd 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  ibundered  in  the 
Channel  of  Mozambique ;  so  that  the  poet  o{  th« 
Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  fate  of  . 
its  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  its 
iavour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  tJte  ingenious  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  verees  amidst  the 
shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  hie  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  "  ship- 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast"  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  fancy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  casually 
snotch  from  fatigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer 
neglect  the  proper  acquirements  of  seamanship  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  considerable  know- 
ledge  of  his  profession,  both  in  his  Marine  Diction- 
ary and  in  the  nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiarly  British  subject  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  purely  naval. 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  the  ioct  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  associations,  and  where  it  sup- 
poses the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic  Britiih 
ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  bo 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilintion. 
Falconer's  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Rod- 
mond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  port  of  the 
love-story  of  Palemon  is  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  effect  of  his  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  incidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  te  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  scene  there  is  somethiag 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  unfortuiutte  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  ft 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  remember,  by • 
the-way,  to  have  met  with  an  affecting  aceouot  of 
the  identical  calamity  befalling  the  steersiBan  of  ft 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prate 
and  veracious  history  of  the  loss  of  a  ve«el  oa  thft 
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fofut  of  America.  Falconer  skilfully  heightens 
this  trait  by  showing  its  efiect  on  the  commisera- 
tion of  Rodmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misfortune  to  lay  hold  of 
the  shrouds. 

"  A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
rilruckthe  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  pitious  groan  behind, 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  gaz'd  upon  the  blind ; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhapity  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !  he  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !" 

The  effect  of  his  sea  phrases  is  to  give  a  definite 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptioni ;  and  him 
poem  lias  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  tran- 
script of  reality,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  trath 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Proposal  of  the  subject.  Invocation.  Apology.  Alle- 
gorical description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  assist* 
ante.  The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  the  former 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  Caiidia. 
Ancient  slate  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  tlie  year. 
Character  of  the  roaster  and  his  officers.  Story  of 
Polemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Midnight 
Thb  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
Slate  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  0|>eration  of  taking  ihe  sun'? 
azimuth.  Description  of  the  vessel  as  seen  from  the 
land. 

Tkt  gem*  it  n$arUu  cUy  cf  Candia  ;  and  Vu  tinu  about  four  day* 
and  a  half. 

While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms, 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms  ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll, 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand. 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land  ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
'Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar. 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Than  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  th'  exalted  strain, 
Nor  gleaming  arras  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain  : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weeps, 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  dee^is, 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise. 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  skies  ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song, 
To  whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arras  belong; 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name ! 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  1  fondly  stray 'd 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  sweetly-moumfol  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain  ; 
Ur  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love, 
While  all  El3raium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around, 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
'By  the  long  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cave. 
Whose  vaults  remurmnr  to  the  roaring  wave ; 


With  living  colours  give  my  verse  to  glow. 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  wo  ? 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  co  restore. 
To  fame  unknoviTi,  and  new  to  epic  lore  ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine ! 
Ah !  will  ihey  leave  Pieua's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  ? 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  fane. 
Stranger  to  Phasbus,  and  the  tuneful  train  f — 
Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 
'Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known. 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone; 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorching  blaat, 
"  A  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,"* 
From  regions  where  Peruvian  billows  roar. 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Sloops  her  proud  neck  beneatli  tyrannic  chaira. 
To  where  the  isihmus,t  laved  by  adverse  tides, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race. 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 
Bade  now  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo 
In  regions  where  th*  Almighty's  chastening  hand 
With  livid  pestilence  ofHicts  the  land  ; 
Or  where  pale  famine  blasLs  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  ond  misery  severe  ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line, 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail. 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail — 
WTiere'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasling  hate! 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  array 
Winler'd  the  mom  of  life's  advancing  day; 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre, 
And  quench 'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital  fire.— 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  woos. 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  f 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignant  joy, 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy  I 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claim. 
Nor  sculptur'd  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  name. 
If  terms  uncouth,  and  jarring  phrases,  wound 
The  softer  sense  with  inharmonious  sound. 
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Yet  here  let  listOTiing  Sympathy  prevail 

Wkile  comcious  Troth  tinfolds  her  phcotm  ial« ! 

And  lo !  the  power  that  wakes  th'  eventful  aong 

HMes  hither  from  Lethean  banks  atoni^ : 

Sbe  fweepe  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight, 

Spreads  oVr  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light ; 

la  ber  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears, 

FisQght  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years ; 

With  every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man, 

Since  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began. 

Her  left  a  silver  wand  on  high  displayed, 

Whoee  magic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 

Pensive  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 

like  Juno's  bird8>  or  Iris'  flaming  bow, 

She  saQe ;  and  swifter  than  the  course  of  light. 

Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flight 

Tht  fugitive  ideas  she  restores,  [shores. 

And  calif  the   wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 

To  things  Inr.g  past  a  second  date  she  gives, 

And  hoary  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives. 

CoDf  enir^  sister  of  immortal  Fame, 

Sle  ihares  her  power,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 

0  fim-bom  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
By  whom  transmitted  down  in  every  clime, 
TTie  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known, 
And  Uaxon'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
^^Twie  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night, 
And  o'er  th'  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
ftlMwewiug  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place. 
And  trsiklesB  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
^ !  on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell, 
Whst  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befell, 
Aatil'd  by  tempests  !  girt  with  hostile  shores .' 
Arise '  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 

A  ihip  from  Egypt,  o'er  Uie  deep  impell'd 
By  ?aidin^  winds,  her  courso  for  Venice  held  ; 
Offtned  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
The  wayward  stepa  of  Fortune  that  delude 
f«i]I  oft  to  ruin,  eager  they  pursued  ; 
AttJ,'d«ziled  by  her  visionary  glare, 
AdTinced  incautious  of  each  fatal  snare ; 
Thoorh  wam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shon, 
Vft  Hope,  with  flattering  voice,  betray'd  them  on. 
Befniled  to  danger  thus,  they  left,  behind 
The  leene  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
l>wg  thBem  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
The  rheerleis  ocero  were  inured  to  roam : 
Yet  Heaven,  in  pity  to  severe  distress, 
HnVcrown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  success : 
Sull  to  atone  for  toils  and  hazards  past, 
Retored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 

Thrice  had  the  sun,  to  rule  the  varying  year 
Aeroei  th' equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere, 
Since  Isrt  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
Fwin  Albion's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She,  o'er  the  spacious  flood,  from  *hore  to  shore, 
Tnw^rying,  wafted  her  commercial  store. 
The  richest  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd, 
''"^'oce  to  fiiir  Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
"■d  left  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle, 
And  visited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  DOW,  that  winter  deepens  round  the  pole, 
"»  circling  voyage  hastens  to  ils  goal, 
"^t  Wind  to  Fate's  inevitable  law, 
No  dirk  event  to  blast  their  hope  foresaw ; 
°^  from  fay  Venice  soon  expect  to  steer 
f«  Britam's  coast,  and  dread  no  perih  near. 


A  thousand  tender  ihoughts  their  aoule  employ, 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  fitture  joy. 

Thufl  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathlesa  tide 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  guide. 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Canflta's  shoic, 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  they  soon 

explore,       0 
The  haven  enter,  home  before  the  gale. 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  sail 

Eternal  Powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War ! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspiciou^jeign. 
Once  breathe<r sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plain  j 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  song. 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours'  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valleys  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  ? 
The  free-born  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke  ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke  ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires. 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  fires. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown  d 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around. 
What  pale  distress  afflicia  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smilee 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain, 
And  hears  bis  famish'd  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore, 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore: 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fatal  charms, 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  armst 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye. 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray, 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  renown'd  in  classic  strains 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 

Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  briqht  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  nm, 
And  on  th'  ecliptic  wheol'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray, 
The  ship  was  moor'd  beside  the  wave-worn  strand , 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  golden  sand  : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th'  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er. 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informi. 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls. 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals  ; 
Th'  advancing  season  warns  him  to  the  main  :— 
A  captive,  fetter'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Condia's  bay. 
Determined,  from  whatever  point  they  rise, 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  Ray  of  intellectual  ft  re. 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire  ' 
Ere  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail. 
Till  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom,  chief  among  the  gallant  crew 
Th'  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew . 
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^ftD  tool  of  Neptune,  generoot,  bnre,  and  bdd. 
In  pein  and  haiud  toil  for  aordid  gold  7 

Tliey  cmn !  for  gold,  too  oft,  with  magic  art, 
Sabdoea  each  nobler  impulse  of  the  heart  :■ 
Thia  crowns  the  protperrHu  villain  with  apidauee. 
To  whom,  in  vain,  sad  Merit  pleads  her  cause : 
This  strews  with  roses  life's  perplexing  rood, 
And  leads  the  way  to  pleasure's  blest  abode ; 
With  slaaghter'd  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain. 
And  smooths  the  furrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command  ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soil  humanity  refined. 
EAch  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  father  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just— the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Uim  Science  taught  by  mptic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race  ,* 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held. 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd  ;     [known. 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  through  heaven's  blue  concave 

glide, 
And  into  motion  charm  th*  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls. 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  polos. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  gonial  80urce> 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day. 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll ; 
His  genius  ever  for  th'  event  prepared. 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  ofllce  Rodmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  norihem  main  : 
That  with  her  pitchy  entrailp  stored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe !  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  fatal  sands, 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode : 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined. 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners ;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth, 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control, 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore. 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  expl 


*  A  bar  is  known,  In  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  collected  by  the  surf  e  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  rirer  or  haren,  so  as  to  render  the  narifaUon  diffi- 
colt,  and  oAen  dangerous. 


Deaf  U>  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  board. 
While  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o'er  her  sword — 
Th'  indignant  Muse,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell. 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dwell : 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  caution;  without  honours  proud: 
In  art  unschoord  ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prized. 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Yet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skill  superior  glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guida 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  ? 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oft  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  channa. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blast. 
The  blossom  wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercast. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove. 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  be  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore. 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  roalm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  untravell'd  zone. 
In  vain— for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verse,  ye  blest  Pierian  train, 
To  call  Ajion  this  ill-fated  swain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stars  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numbers  o'er  the  deep, 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep . 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  save : 
With  genuine  sympathy  may  yet  opmplain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  vei^ 

Such  were  the  pilots — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th*  untravell'd  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  various  sail, 
Whoae  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  cam» 
A  gallant  youth :  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove. 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love ! 
His  heart  for  Albert's  beauteous  daughter  Ued  ; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  scorn 
lliis  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eldest  bora! 
*Twa8  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  vaia 

Graceftil  of  form,  by  Nature  taught  to  please. 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease. 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale. 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gale  t 
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(XflrjojrU  he  mw  her  lo?elf  eyes  relent : 

Tbe  Uoifaing  maiden  smiled  with  sweet  consent. 

Oft  in  the  mazes  of  a  neighbouring  groro, 

Uobesid,  they  hreathed  alternate  vows  of  love : 

6f  fcod  lociety  their  passion  grew, 

Liks  the  yoong  Uossom  fed  with  vernal  dew. 

In  evil  boor  th'  oflieioiis  tongue  of  Fame 

Betny'd  the  secret  of  their  mutual  flame. 

With  grief  and  anger  struggling  in  his  breast, 

PalemoD'i  father  heard  the  tale  oonfest 

Long  hsd  he  listen'd  with  Suspicion's  ear, 

Asd  karat,  sagacious,  this  event  to  fear. 

Too  well,  &ir  youth !  thy  liberal  heart  he  knew ; 

A  heart  to  Nature's  warm  impressions  true ! 

FsU  oft  his  wisdom  strove,  with  fruitless  toil. 

With  avarice  to  pollute  that  generous  soil ; 

That  soil  hapregnated  with  nobler  seed, 

Reiiiied  the  culture  of  so  rank  a  we«d. 

FJste  wid)  wealth,  in  active  commerce  won, 

Aad  bssking  in  the  smile  of  Fortune's  sun, 

WUi  loom  the  parent  eyed  the  lowly  shade 

That  veil'd  the  besuties  of  this  charming  maid : 

Indignant  he  rebuked  th*  enamoured  boy, 

Th»  flattering  promise  of  his  future  joy ! 

Be  loodied  and  menaced,  anxious  to  reclaim 

Tbii hopeless  passion,  or  divert  its  aim: 

OA  led  the  youth  where  circling  joys  delight 

The  lavishM  sense,  or  beauty  charms  the  sight 

With  all  her  powers,  enchanting  Music  fail'd. 

And  Pleasure's  syren  voice  no  more  prevail'd. 

The  aeichant,  kindling  then  with  proud  disdain, 

la  look  and  voice  assumed  a  harsher  strain ; 

la  absence  now  his  only  hope  reraain'd. 

And  soch  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 

Dtep  angoiah,  while  Palenion  heard  his  doom, 

Drew  o'er  his  loTely  face  a  saddening'gloom. 

In  vain  with  bitter  sorrow  he  repined. 

No  tender  pity  toach'd  that  sordid  mind : 

To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  consign'd. 

The  stately  ship,  forsaking  England's  shore, 

To  regions  far  remote  Palemon  bore. 

lanpaUe  of  change,  th*  unhappy  3routh 

St31  bved  &ir  Anna  with  eternal  truth : 

Fma  dime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam, 

lli>  heart  atill  panted  for  ita  secret  home. 

The  moon  had  circled  twice  her  wa3rward  zono 
To  him  aiace  young  Arion  first  was  known  ; 
Who,  wandering  here  through  many  a  scene  re- 
J>  Alexandria'!^  port  the  vessel  found  ;      [nown'd, 
Wh^,  anxious  to  review  his  native  shore. 
He  on  the  roaring  wave  embark'd  once  more. 
<^t,  by  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light. 
With  hhn  Palemon  kept  the  watch  of  night ! 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppress'd, 
^^ooie  patnfal  secret  of  the  soul  confess'd. 
Perhapa  Arion  soon  the  cause  divined, 
Thoogh  riiunning  still  to  probe  a  wounded  mind  : 
lie  feh  the  chastity  of  silent  wo. 
Though  glad  the  balm  of  comfort  to  bestow ; 
He,  with  Palemon,  ofl  recounted  o'er 
The  tales  of  hapless  love,  in  ancient  lore, 
Recall'd  to  memory  by  th'  adjacent  shore. 
The  scene  thus  present,  and  its  story  known. 
The  brer  sigh'd  lor  aorrows  not  his  own. 
Thns,  though  a  recent  date  their  friendship  bore, 
*Mn  the  ripe  metal  own'd  the  quickening  ore ; 
For  in  one  tide  their  passions  seem'd  to  roll, 
%  kindred  age  and  sympathy  of  soul. 


Theee  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  train  preside. 
The  course  determine,  or  the  commerce  guidd : 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguish'd  crew. 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  Oblinon  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest, 
And  held  th*  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest 
High  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day. 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  ray : 
Relax'd  from  toil,  the  sailors  range  the  shore,  ^ 

Where  &mine,  war,  and  storm  are  fell  no  more : 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign. 
And  black  remembrance  drown  in  generous  wine. 
On  deck,  beneath  the  shading  canvass  spread, 
Redmond  a  rueful  tale  of  wonders  read. 
Of  dragons  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yelling  ghost — 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sultry  heat 
Of  noon,  Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  mournful  prospects  crown'd  ,* 
The  rampart  torn  with  many  a  fatal  wound ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  the  stroke  of  War's  trefhendous  hand. 
What  scenes  of  wo  this  hapless  isle  o'erspread ! 
Where  late  thrice  Rfty  thousand  warriors  bled. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rsassail'd 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  nvines  the  lovely  phiins  o'ertum'd. 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bum'd 

But  now  before  them  happier  scenes  arise ! 
El]^an  vales  salute  their  revish'd  eye* : 
Olive  and  cedar  ibrm'd  a  grateful  shade. 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  strayed. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fond  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  nectar,  melts  the  pregnant  vuie. 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song. 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove: 
Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole. 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charm'd  the  soul. 
Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclined. 
In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  the  stream 
Of  love's  sofl  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme^ 
Too  true  thy  words !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought : 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade. 
By  every  action,  every  look  betrey'd ! — 
The  pride  of  generotis  wo  disdains  appeal 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal: 
Tet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thine. 
Tes!  all  his  cares  thy  sympathy  shall  know. 
And  prove  the  kind  companion  of  his  wo. 

Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill  and  science  graced. 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed, 
Yet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wave. 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen. 
With  flowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  between* 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride. 
Where  Thames,  slow-winding,  rolls  his  ample  tide.  , 


*  The  intelligent  reader  will  readilj  discover,  that  these 
remarks  allude  to  the  ever  memorable  si^o  of  Candla, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks,  in 
1G09 ;  being  then  considered  as  impregnable,  andostecm . 
ed  the  most  formidable  fortress  in  the  universe. 
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Tliere  live  the  hope  and  pU^aiure  of  his  li&, 
K  ptous  daughter,  with  a  faithful  wife. 
For  hia  return,  with  fond  officioua  care, 
Q|iU  every  gratefiil  object  these  prepare ; 
Whatever  can.AlIure  the  ■mell  or  tight. 
Or  wake  the  diooping  spirits  to  delighu 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide. 
Her  aniiouB  parents  all  their  cares  applied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign'd. 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sickening  folly  stained. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  charms, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exquisite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress'd. 
The  smile  of  maiden^innocence  eipress'd ; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new-bom  day. 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  array'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
Von  ship,  rich  freighted  from  th'  Italian  shore. 
To  Thames'  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard. 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored, 
Me,  with  affairs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  %oon  I  went — 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event- 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw: 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O !  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour. 
When   from    those   eyes,   with   lovely  lightning 

fraught. 
My  fluttering  spirits  fint  th'  iafection  caught : 
When  as  I  gazed,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray 'd 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 
And  every  limb,  i^nstrung  with  terror,  shook ! 
With  all  her  powers  dissenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flamo  of  Love ; 
She  strove  in  vain !  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine.— 
Oil  from  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  stray *d. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid. 
Full  o(U  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current  leads, 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soA  anguish  I  reveal'd. 
To  her  wiih  tender  sighs  my  hope  appeal'd. 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed, 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved  ; 
For,  train'd^n  nural  scenes  from  earliest  youth 
Nature  was  here,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art. 
Whose  frothy  portness  charms  the  vacant  heart ! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  iuform'd  my  tongue, 
\nd  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hung, 
ler  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew, 

nd  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. — 

hrice  happy  hours!  where,  with  no  dark  allay. 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  here,  the  sigh  that  soA  Affection  heaves. 
From  stings  of  sharper  wo  the  soul  relieves. 


Elysian  scenea,  too  hap|^  long  lo  laat ! 

Too  soon  a  stom  the  smiling  dawa  o'ereaat ! 

Too  soon  sone  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  hia  heart  with  anguish  tore^- 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  dissuasive  voioe. 

Awhile  he  lahour'd  to  degmde  my  choice ; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  wave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my  thought 

With  equal  hope  he  might  aUempt  to  bind. 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind : 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sure ; 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  no  cure. 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Still  baflied  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  schemes  revolved  ; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas !  how  vain 

To  him  of  tender  anguish  to  complain ! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  felt. 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt ; 

With  stern  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gavew 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  laden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
Twas  ours,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heartfelt  tormenu  of  despairing  love : 
Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew. 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  moon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  seal  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  struck  my  Ustening  ear  ; 
She  came  confest !  the  lovely  maid  drew  near  I 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th*  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart ! — 
O !  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  fbrm'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ! 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  wrouj^t ; 
Your  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing^osom  swell ; 
O'er  all  the  nerves  what  tender  tumults  roll. 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  mella  thm 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imprest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  fond  alarms ; 
Dissolving  sofhiess !  paradise  of  charms ! 
Flash 'd  from  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  <)rew ! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt ! 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  deake. 
And  kindle  sweet  Afifection's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,  she  cne* 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrupting  sighs. 
For  ever  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  t 
My  heart  through  scenes  of  fair  illusion  stray*d 
To  joys  decreed  for  some  superior  maid . 
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Tk  BiM  Id  feel  th0  aharpesi  stings  of  Grief, 

When  MTsr  gentle  hopes  aflbrd  relief 

Go  tiMB,  deer  yooth !  thy  ietber'e  rage  at9Be ! 

And  let  thbiorCwed  hmom  beet  aloM ! 

Tk$  kmnng  anger  yet  thou  mey'st  ap|wase  ; 

Go  iben,  dmr  youth !  nor  tempt  the  faithless  seas ! 

Find  oat  soiae  happier  daughter  of  the  town, 

With  Fortune's  fiiirer  joys  thy  love  to  crown ; 

Wkere  imiling  o'er  thee  with  indulgent  ray, 

Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new-bom  day. 

Too  well  thou  know'st  good  Albert's  niggard  fale, 

111  fitted  to  rastain  thy  father's  hate ! 

Go  then,  I  charge  diee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love, 

Thst  fttal  to  By  father  thus  may  prove  : 

Oq  bo  slooe  letdaric  Affliction  fall. 

Whose  heart  for  thee  will  gladly  sufifer  all. 

Then,  lutte  thee  hence,  Paleinon,  ere  too  late, 

Xor  isshly  hope  to  brave  opposing  Fate ! 

She  ceased  ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  face 
O'er  til  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  grace : 
Xol  Helen,  in  her  bridal  charms  array'd, 
Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  moid. 
0  wul  of  all  ray  wishes  I  I  replied, 
Cm  that  ioa  fiibric  stem  Affliction's  tide ! 
ftost  (hoQ,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth  ! 
To  Sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth ; 
Aad  1,  perfidious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Ctasiin'd  to  lasting  misery  for  me  ? 
SomMibk  moment  may  th'  eternal  doom 
W*»Mi  in  the  silent  earth  entomb  I 
Aitesi,  thoQ  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night ! 
Wbose  Imitre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
Bj  til  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel, 
TW  sweet  ponession  only  knows  to  heal  I 
%  an  the  horrors  brooding  o'er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Rain  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  duty  o'er  me  threat'ning  stands, 
Aod  c^imt  obedience  to  her  stem  commands; 
Should  Fortune  cruel  er  auspiciooi  prove, 
Her  smile  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
My  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  rseiga, 
Iwapable  of  change,  is  only  thine  I — 

0  cease  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  through  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go, 
AH  aortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo  t 
11^  &zned  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain. 
Foil  oft  in  splendid  wretchedness  complain, 
fwihii  Prosperfly,  with  brighter  ray, 
la  nailinf  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
"nmi  t09.sweet  maid  !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  o'er 
^ah  hail  Palemon  to  his  native  shore. 
Where  never  Interest  shall  divide  us  more. 

Hsr  straggling  souU  o'erwhelm'd  with  tender 
grief 
IVowftond  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
^  nshs  the  surface  of  the  frosen  stream, 
^*«e«th  the  wintry  sun's  departing  beam. 
With  warning  haste  the  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
And  gare  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu  I 
At  (ft  my  neck  th'  afflicted  maiden  hung, 
A  thoosaod  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung  • 
^  wept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave, 
"fwoft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave  I 
^'tfc  »ft  petsuasion  I  dispell'd  her  fear, 
Afid  from  her  cheek  beguiled  the  falling  tear, 
"»3c  dyiof  fbndnen  languish'd  in  her  eyes, 
■^ponr'd  her  soul  to  heaven  in  suppliant  sighs 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Powers  above! 

Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Lov#!   , 

Ye,  who  t^e  secret  laws  of  Fate  expkue. 

Alone  can  tell  if  be  retnma  bo  nuure  i 

Or  if  the  hour  of  future  joy  lem^n, 

Long-wish'd  atonement  of  long-sutior'd  pain !  * 

Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 

And  from  all  ill  the  much-loved  youth  defend ! 

— With   grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  in 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  crocl  Fortune  tom  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart ; 
Our  eyes  transfix'd  with  agonizing  look. 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Forlorn  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft ;  • 

She  to  her  silent  conch  retired  to  weep, 
\Vhile  her  sad  swain  embark'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief, 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relief. 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  ravished  6om  the  skies. 
Where  all  forlom  his  loved  companion  flies. 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cruel  fate. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate : 
Till  grown  familiar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  cMbms  tlie  senise  of  pain. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sucred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whoee  warm  aftections  exquisitely  feel 
The  secret  wound  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  mny  no  wand*rer  of  the  faithlem  main 
Pniir  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  banef 
May  never  fatal  tenderness  approve 
The  ibnd  ofiusiuns  of  their  aident  love. 
O!  warn'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  leant  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  youths,  reluming  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main. 
First,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  form'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  symmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphion  graces  shine, 
Soft-breathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine. 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay, 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May ; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  aroimd ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy ^in 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plaia : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  ther^were  aeon, 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave, 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo!  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold. 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay, 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffiible  array, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchantment  reigns . 
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While  yet  tke  shades,  on  Time's  etenial  scale, 
Widi  long  vibrmtion  deepen  o'er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  rocal  grove. 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love ; 
With  j<^ul  GgfiB  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  ^mens  of  an  eastern  breeze — 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train. 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main. 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring, 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  bailie,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies. 
While  inlant  breexes  from  the  shore  arise. 
T#e  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale  glimmer'd  o'er  the  loog>protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  od  prevails ; 
Oft  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swim  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approach'd  the  sacred  H>aneneal  fane, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between, 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weepillg  loves  are  seen ! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rockjr  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  roaring  deep. 
With  painful  step  he  climb'd  ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  ihem  with  the  voice  of  love, 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. — 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rang. 
All  hands  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry; 
All  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavcm'd  rocks  reply ! 
Koused  from  repose  aloA  the  sailors  swarm, 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound, 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uptom  reluctant  from  its  oo«y  cave. 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave  : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend  : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide, 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam, 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream: 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  azure  radiance  tremWes  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play. 
And  in  th'  Egyflian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  Ih'  adjacent  shore : 
The  boats  with  rowers arm'd  are  sent  before: 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend* 
And  pealing  shouti  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'«ri 
The  port  is  douliled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  oa  thoaif^fc 
Scatter'd  before  her  van  reluctant  Night 
She  oomea  ixM  in  refulgent  pomp  amy'd. 
But  sternly  Downing,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height  ' 

Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lief. 
And  westward  Freschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  galas 
liie  swelling  stud-sails*  now  their  wings  extend* 
Then  slay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  asceiMi : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed  ; 
With  jrards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  -  condensed   with 

haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mjTstic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  sorvey ! 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides, 
While  FlMsbus  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim. 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light : 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  tr&ce 
Th'  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  th'  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land* 
Ashore  with -admiration  gazing  stand. 
Migestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  inarches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  softer  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translocent 

stream. 
The  wales,t  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow. 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roU'd  below  : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  Waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious  and  confess  their  queen. 
Th'  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  surge,  like  Moses*  wand. 


•  The  wincllsss  is  a  sort  of  larj^e  roller,  used  to  wind 
in  the  rable,  or  heave  up  the  anchor.  It  is  turned  about 
vertically  by  a  number  of  long  bars  or  levers;  In 
which  operation,  it  is  prevented  from  recoiling,  by  the 
pauls. 

t  TOwIng  is  the  operation  of  drawing  a  ship  forward,  by 


means  of  ropes,  extending  flromher  fore  put  to  one  or 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  her. 

*  St'udding-sails  are  long,  narrow  sails,  which  are  only 
used  in  Has  weather  and  lair  winds,  on  the  outside  of 
the  larger  square  sails.  Suy-salls  are  three-cornered 
sails,  which  are  hoisted  up  oo  the  stays,  when  the 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  coarse  either  directly  or 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  taking  the  sun's  azimuth,  In  order 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  western  variatioa  of  the  010^. 
neiic  needle. 

:  The  wales,  here  sllnded  to,  are  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's 
side,  wherein  they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest, 
and  appear  somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  which  8ep%. 
rates  the  bouom  from  the  upper  works. 
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Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  ber  squad  rone  o'er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left,  propitious,  bore  a  myttic  shield, 
AiDaDd  whose  margin  rolls  the  watery  field : 
There  her  bold  Genius,  in  his  floating  car. 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war— 
And  io !  the  beast  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
In  bloody  combat  met  from  age  to  age, 
Tuned  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  prood  chariot  round  the  vanquish'd  main. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Sielvei,   rocks,   and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

Tiew  I— 
Th'  immortal  shield  from  Neptune  she  received, 
Wheo  fint  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
lam  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
IVre,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young, 
TW  hloommg  rose  and  hardy  thistle  sprung  : 
Anood  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
Iflwore  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 
Suhwas  the  sculptured  prow— from  van  to  rear 
111' vtiUery  frown'd*  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Eabdm'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave, 
^•welling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
^^  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold, 
Clever  servile  roles  of  art  controU'd, 
iiiikgoric  tale  on  high  portray'd, 
IVre  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid. 
Fkt  England's  genius  in  the  youth  exprest, 
HertDdent  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest, 
The  warlike  nymph  with  (bnd  regard  survey'd : 
^0  Bore  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay'd. 
fl>  look,  that  once  shot  terror  from  afar, 
Ue  jrouDg  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war, 
Serene  as  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
S^RQs,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
HernerTous  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe, 
^>idish'd  th'  unconqner'd  Caledonian  spear, 
^drsadfiil  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore, 
^  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore, 
^  oft  her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
Hie  was  her  rocky  shield ;  her  piercing  eye 
Raii'd  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky ; 
H^erest,  high^plumed,  was  rough  with  many  a  tear, 
^  o'er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
IV  vanior  youth  appear'd  of  noble  frame, 
The  hndy  offipring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
I'QM  o'er  his  shoulders  hung  the  slacken'd  bow, 
^^csowB'd  in  song — the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
'^  mord,  that  ofl  the  barbarous  north  defied, 
Theieonige  of  tyranu !  glitter'd  by  his  side. 
^  in  refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won, 
"^  George  emblaaon'd  on  his  corslet  shone, 
^tst  by  his  side  was  seen  a  golden  lyre, 
'^''gnam  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire  : 
^^^hoie  stringa  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell, 
^  waft  rapt  Fancy  through  the  gulfii  of  hell— 
^^'Qck  wiUi  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
The  nogi  of  heaven,  the  music  of  the  spheres ! 
^onie  OD  Newtonian  wing,  through  air  she  fliea, 
^^^^«*«  other  sunt  to  other  systems  rise ! — 
These  front  the  scene  conspicuous— over  head 
^Uaoa't  proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread ; 
^^'^^  on  the  sea-beat  shore  obsequious  stood, 
Moeuh  their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood ; 
n«^  the  bold  native  of  her  cliffi  above, 
•^'d  by  the  martial  maid  die  bird  of  Jove; 
3 


There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey, 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  mastifi*  lay. 
Yonder  &ir  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  sail ; 
Here  frown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gale— 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest. 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  dreat ;    [high ; 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  canvass  swell'd  on 
And  waving  atreamers  floated  in  the  aky, 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  &ir  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain ; 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  iEgean  main. 

Caiito  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

Reflection  on  leavinf  tbe  land  The  gale  continuea.  A 
water-spout  Beauty  of  a  dying  dolphin.  Tbe  ahip's 
progress  along  the  abore.  Wind  strengthena.  "nie 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  porpoises.  Laat  appear* 
ance  of  Cape  Spado.  Sea  rises.  A  squall.  The  sails 
further  diminished.  Mainsail  gghl.  Ship  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An. 
other  mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  Tbe  gale  atiU  in- 
creases. Topsails  furled.  Topgallant  yards  sent 
down.  Sea  enlarges.  Sunset  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  lost  off  the  lee  main  yard-arm.  Anxiety 
of  the  pilots  from  their  dangerooa  situation.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  tbe  sailors.  Tbe  ship  labours  hi  great 
distress.  Tbe  artillery  thrown  overboard.  Dismal 
appearance  of  the  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  fatigue  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  officers.  Speech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Neceaaary  disposidon  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  DIaappointment  in  the  proposed  effbct  New 
dispositions  equally  unaucceaafiiL  The  mlzen  mast 
cut  away. 

7V«em«  Utin  (ikcns,  ktlmmm  Copt  fy«MMn,<n  C«Wte,  onrf  UU 
lampiu  iMrtitMrri  ^ 
tiU  oMetlaA 


Cmf$  Spade,— n*  timu  it  fnm  nAm  in 

tf  tktfaUowing  momifif . 

AniBU,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene, 
Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene! 
To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 
With  summer  crown'd  th*  Elysian  valleys  smUe ! 
To  me  those  happier  scenes  no  joy  impart. 
But  tantaliie  with  hope  my  aching  heart 
For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego, 
To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 
Te  tempests !  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll. 
To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 
In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near- 
Hail,  social  Horrors !  like  my  fate  severe ! 
Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  autre  nme 
The  secret  deep  lies  imeiplored,  tmknown. 
Approach,  ye  bvave  companions  of  the  sea. 
And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 
Te  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws ! 
Ye  bold  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 
The  muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart. 
Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art. 
In  practice  train'd,  and  oonscious  of  her  power, 
Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 
O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 
Propell'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 
Rodmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind. 
And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confined.— 
The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o'er  his  ftncy  rdU» 
With  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon's  soul : 
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Hope  lifts  his  heart,  before  whose  vivid  ray 
Distress  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Already  Britain's  parent  cliffi  arise, 
And  in  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes ! 
Each  amorous  sailor  too,  with  heart  elate, 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mate. 
E'en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Love  can  feel. 
Whose  stubborn  souls  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel. 
Nor  less  o'eijoy*d,  perhaps  with  equal  truth. 
Each  faithful  moid  expects  th'  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow. — 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew, 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view,* 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps, 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
Still  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies, 
Soauering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  th'  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh, 
And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  surges  fly ; 
The  guns   were   primed — ^the   vessel  norUiward 

veers, 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nitre  fired  ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound, 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high  { 
Th*  afl^righted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell. 
Rolling  in  hills  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  hell. 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er. 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rage  no  more. 
While   southward    now    th'    increasing   breezes 

veer, 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinks  unquench'd  the  full  aerial  tide ; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bumish'd  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mJAzes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Redmond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew, 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
Th'  upturning  points  his  ponderous  bulk  sustain ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills, 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight ! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west. 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn, 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th'  enameird  lawn, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem'd  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  woti  celestial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray — 
What  terms  of  Art  can  Nature's  powers  display  f 

Now,  while  on  high  the  freshening  gale  sue  feels 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels. 
Th'  auxillar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breeze, 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  slow  degrees. 
The  watchful  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th'  adjacent  shore ; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below, 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  prow.— 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  canvass  swell'd. 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impell'd. 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast, 
Till,  ftir  behind,  the  hill  of  Jove  is  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retime  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypress  grove 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Jove. 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name!  is  found 
A  tomh,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  states  around  to  slavery  broke ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  incest  known^ 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne. — 
For  ofl,  alas !  their  venal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  soom. 
Still  Rome  and  Greece  record  his  endless  fame. 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  blast. 
Clouds  roll'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'ercast ; 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winds  arise ; 
And  the  dark  scud*  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  masts  on  high 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie,t 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief, 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef-t 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reels, 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  amume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Cnndia's  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  the  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade, 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  shade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky, 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  fly. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  can  no  more  sustain  : 
'  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calls  again ! 


*  Scud  is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to  the  lowest  clouds^ 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  along  the  atmo- 
sphere, In  squally  or  tempestuous  weather. 

t  W!ion  the  wind  crossies  a  ship's  course,  either 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  which  It 
acts,  Is  called  the  weather  side :  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  is  then  pressed  downwards,  is  called  the  lee  side. 
Hence  all  the  rigging  and  Aimiture  of  the  ship  are,  at  this 
Ume,  distinguished  by  the  side,  on  which  they  are  situ- 
ated; as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  Ac. 

X  The  topsails  are  large  square  sails,  of  the  second 
degree  in  height  and  msgnitnde.  Reefs  are  certain 
dIvlsioDS  or  spaces  by  which  the  principal  sails  are  re- 
duced when  the  wind  Increases ;  and  again  enlarged 
proportlonably,  when  Its  force  abates. 
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7*he  haliudf*  and  top-bow-linest  loon  are  gone, 
Td  clne>Unett  and  reef-tacklet  next  they  run  : 
The  fthivering  taila  descend ;  and  now  Uiey  square 
The  yards,  while  ready  sailors  mount  in  air. 
The  weather-earings^  and  the  lee  they  past ; 
The  reefs  enroU'd,  and  every  point  made  fast 
Their  task  above  thus  finish 'd,  they  descend, 
And  vigilant  th'  approaching  squall  attend. 
It  come*  resistless ;  and  with  foaming  sweep. 
Upturns  the  whitening  surface  of  the  deep. 
In  >uch  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death, 
The  u  ay  ward  sisters  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
With  rum  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend. 
And  storm  and  cataract  tumultuous  blend. 
Derp  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies — 
"  Bnui  up  the  mizen,l|  quick !"  the  master  cries, 
"  Man  the  clue-garnets  !t  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !"** 
The  boisterous  squall  still  presses  from  on  high, 
Aixl  swift,  and  fatal,  as  the  lightning's  course, 
Through  the  torn  mainsail  bursts  with  thundering 

force. 
While  the  rent  canvass  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
Still  on  her  dank  the  stooping  bark  inclined. — 
*  Bear  up  the  helmtt  a-weather !"  Rodmond  cries ; 
Swift  at  the  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
'Hie  prow,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace  : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  aheets  restrained,  the  bellying  sail 
Spreads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gsle. 
While  o'er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
Th"  attentive  timoncertt  the  helm  applies. 
\s  m  pursuit  along  the  aerial  way, 
Wiih  ardent  eye  the  falcon  marks  his  prey, 


•  U.\V\  trds  are  either  single  ropes  or  tackles,  by  which 
the  sails  aro  bojsied  up  and  lowered,  when  the  sail  is  to 
be  ext#*niled  or  reduced. 

♦  Btiwlinei  are  ropes  extended  to  keep  the  windward 
t^f  of  the  *^i\  steady,  an<l  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  in 
in  unfavourable  wind. 

I  CI  UP  lines  are  ropes  used  to  frii's  up  the  cine*?,  or 
lower  comers  of  the  principal  sails  to  their  r^'spectivp 
yvtls.  particularly  when  the  sail  is  to  be  cl«)se  reefed 
or  furicJ  — Recf-iackles  are  ropes  employed  to  tacilitate 
the  operation  of  reefing,  by  confminji  ilie  extremities  of 
thi*  reef  close  up  to  the  yard,  so  that  tho  interval  becomes 
elzck,  and  is  therefore  easily  rolled  up  and  fastened  to 
Ibe  y^rd  by  the  pomts  employed  for  this  purpose. 

^  Eariuf  s  are  small  cords,  by  which  the  upper  comers 
cf  the  principal  sails,  and  abw  the  extremities  of  the  reefs, 
we  Ustened  to  the  yard-arms. 

■The  mizen  is  a  large  sail  of  anoblonjj  figure,  extende<l 
iip-JD  the  cni3;en  mast. 

'•  Clue  ifamels  are  employed  for  the  samo  purposes 
on  the  mainsail  and  foresiail,  as  the  clue  lines  arc  uikju 
id  other  square  sails.    See  note  I,  above. 

♦*  h  »*  necessary  In  this  place  to  remark  that  the  sheet.<». 
which  are  universally  mistaken  by  the  English  poets  and 
their  readers  for  the  sails  themselves,  are  no  other  than 
the  ropes  used  to  extend  the  clues  or  lower  corners  of 
the  «ii$  to  which  they  are  attached.  To  the  mainsail 
and  foresail  there  is  a  sheet  and  a  tack  on  each  side ;  the 
huer  of  which  is  a  thick  rope,  serving  to  confine  the 
weather  clue  of  the  sail  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 
tbe  former  draws  out  of  the  leo-cluo  or  lower  comer  on 
the  apposite  side.    Tacks  are  ouly  used  in  a  side  wind. 

tt  The  hdm  Is  nid  to  be  a-ieeather,  when  the  bar  by 
iMeh  it  la  managed  la  tamed  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 
ttMwInd. 
It  TWoaoear,  (from  tfawwUft  Fr.)  the  belmaman  or 


Each  motion  watches  of  the  doubtful  chase, 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  liquid  space  ; 
So,  govem'd  by  the  steersman's  glowing  hands. 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commands. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  past. 
Again  she  rallies  to  the  sullen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wings  inclined. 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithless  wind, 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  Ibre-staysailt  balances  before. 
The  fore-sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th'  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leewnrd  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunt-lines  gone. 
The  clue-Iinesthroiigh  their  whecl'd  machinery  nm. 
On  cither  side  below  the  sheets  are  mann'd  : 
Again  the  fltiltenn^^  sails  their  skirts  expand. 
Once  more  ilie  topsails, though  with  humbler  plume, 
Mounting  aloft  their  ancient  post  resume. 
Aeain  the  bow-lines  and  the  ytfrds  are  braced,! 
And  all  th'  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whirlwinds  thus  so  lately  rent. 
In  tatler'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent. 
With  brails'^  refix  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropell  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebirwIT  bend. 
That  task  perform'd.  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  sinfon  «lrae  th'  unwilling  lark; 
And,  while  the  lee  olue-gamct's  lower'd  away, 
Tnuehl  nft  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay.tt 

Now  to  the  north,  from  .'\fric's  burning  shore, 
A  tn>op  of  porpoisrx  their  course  explore; 
In  curl  me  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  aloft,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Thoir  trneks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  burn  in  spnrkbng  trails  along  the  main. 
The.^p  flooipsi  ronr,''er8  of  the  finny  race. 
When  ihroatning  clouds  th'  etherial  vault  deface. 
Their  rout  to  leewnrd  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm. 

•  The  holm  being  runied  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  'thip,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  rjcff  versa.  H'^nce  the  helm  being  put  n  starboard, 
when  the  ship  is  runninc  nortliward,  directs  her  prow 
towards  t lie  west. 

t  This  .sail,  which  is  with  more  propriety  called  the 
furetopitia**t-stdysail,  is  a  triangular  sail,  that  runs  upon 
th'^  fore-topmast-stay,  over  the  bowsjirit.  It  Is  used  to 
command  th<'  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbalance 
the  s.iils  oxt'^nded  towards  the  stern.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  ilii-J  Canto. 

t  A  ynrd  is  >aid  to  be  braced  wlien  it  is  turned  about  the 
ina.sf  iKirixonfally,  eittier  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropes 
employed  in  this  service  are  accordingly  called  braces.  "^ 

5  The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yanl  or  mast 
wlicretn  it  is  attached  are,inageneral  sense,  called  6rat^. 

•  Tho  head  ropf>  i.s  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  pail  is  ^.--wed. 

7  Rop'>  bands,  pronounced  roebins,  are  small  cords 
used  to  liisten  the  upper  eOzc  of  any  sail  to  its  respective 
yard. 

"•Because  the  leebrace  confines  the  yard  so  that  the 
tack  xvill  not  come  down  to  Its  place  till  the  braces  are 
cast  loose. 

if  Taught  implies  stifl|  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and 
tally  is  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  operation  of 
hauling  afl  the  sheets,  or  drawing  them  towards  the  ship*! 
stem.    To  belay  is  to  fasten. 
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Fair  Candia  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Protects  the  venel  from  th'  inaulting  sea  : 
Round  her  broad  arms,  impatient  of  control, 
Roused  from  their  secret  deeps,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  were  the  bulwarks  of  the  friendly  shore, 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flattering  wind,  that  late,  with  pronrseH  aid, 
From  Candia's  bay  th*  unwilling  ship  betray 'd. 
No  longer  fawns  beneath  the  fair  disguise, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies. — 
Tost  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow, 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
As  the  proud  horse,  with  costly  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight ; 
Even  so  caparison'd  in  gaudy  pride. 
The  bounding  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew, 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew : 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread. 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fled. 
Bow-lines  and  holiards  are  rebx'd  again. 
Clue-lines  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain  ; 
Clued  up  each  top-sail,  and  by  braces  squared, 
The  seamen  climb  aloft  on  either  yard  ; 
They  furl'd  the  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  ship  the  gallant  boatswain  flies  : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff*  through  the  suirm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears  ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  attend  ^-t 
Some  travellers^  up  the  weather-backstays^  send ; 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropes||  others  bend. 
The  youngest  sailors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parrels,ir  lifts,**  and  broces  soon  remove  : 
Then  topt  an-end,  and  to  travellers  tied,        [slide, 
Charged  with  their  sails,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boomstt  reclined. 
While  fome  the  flying  cords  aloft  confined. — 


*The  rolliDg  tackle  is  an  assemblace  of  pulleys,  used 
to  confine  the  yard  to  the  weather-side  of  the  mast,  and 
prevent  the  former  from  rubbing  against  the  latter  by 
the  fluctuating  modon  of  the  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

1 1t  is  usual  to  send  down  the  top-gaUant  yards  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  They  arc  the  highest  yards  that 
are  rigged  io  a  ship. 

^Travellers  are  slender  iron  rings,  encircling  the 
baclcstays,  and  used  to  facilitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  the  topgallant  yards,  by  confining  them  to  the  back- 
stays, in  their  ascent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  swinging  about  by  the  agiuuion  of  the  vessel. 

f  Backstays  are  long  ropes  extending  from  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-mast  heads,  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure,  by  counteracting  the  effort 
of  the  wind  upon  the  sails. 

I  Top- ropes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gallant 
yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered  again  in 
Mormy  weather. 

V  The  parrel,  which  is  usually  a  movable  band  of  ropsi 
It  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  its  respective  mast 

^  Lifts  are  ropes  extending  (h>m  the  head  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  iu  particular  yard,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  latter;  to  retain  it  in  balance ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other,  which  is  accord- 
ingly called  topping. 

ttThe  booms,  in  this  place,  imply  any  masts  or  yards 
lying  on  deck  In  reserve,  to  supply  the  place  of  others 
which  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  of  weather,  Sec. 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  clear, 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe. 
A  while  their  spirits,  with  &tigue  oppreat. 
In  vain  expect  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempests  blow 
And  watery  hills  in  fell  succession  flow ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skies ; 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difficulties  rise. 
No  season  this  from  duty  to  descend ! — 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hour  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray. 
His  sick'ning  fires,  half-lost  in  ambient  base. 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze  ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  declines, 
And  now  to  cheerless  night  the  sky  resigns ! 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  diflferent  from  the  paat' 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast ; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around  : 
The  moon  and   stars   in   hopeless   shade  mr« 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  courses*  bear : 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  aft,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th'  enfolding  brails  at  his  command. 
But  here  the  doubtful  officers  dispute. 
Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Rodmond,  whose  genius  never  soar'd  beyond 
The  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  conn'd. 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  kept  the  tack  confined  ; 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  master  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  truth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  foretells  th'  efleet. 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  flits  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale  ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee-yard  arm. 
The  master  said  ;— obedient  to  command. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailors  standt — 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue, 
Swell'd  by  the  wind,  aloft  unrufiUng  flew. 
The  sheet  and  weather-brace    they  now  atand 

by;t 
The  lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared.  Let  go  the  ekeet!  he  criea ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  swell'd  : 


•  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
main-saO,  foresail,  and  mizen,  which  are  the  largest  aad 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  tennis,  however, 
sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  before  in  note  ",  p.  19,  coL  I, 
that  the  tack  is  always  fostened  to  windward;  acconfingly, 
as  soon  as  it  Is  cast  loose,  and  the  clue-garnet  hauled  up, 
the  weather  clue  of  the  sail  immediately  mounia  to  th« 
yard ;  and  this  operation  must  be  carefuUy  performed  in 
a  storm,  to  prevent  the  sail  from  splitting  or  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

X  It  is  necessary  to  pull  in  the  weather-brace  when* 
ever  the  sheet  Is  cast  oil;  to  preserve  the  saO  fhnaaliak- 
hig  violently. 
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Bf  •pilliof-Unef*  embraced,  with  brailf  confined 
k  Ii«  tt  length  unshaken  by  the  wind. 
The  httmil  then  secured  with  equal  care, 
Agiin  to  nef  the  mainsail  they  repair. — 
Whiie  nme,  high«mounted,  overhaul  the  tye, 
Below  the  down-haul  tacklet  others  ply. 
Jetn4  iiHs,  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends, 
Along  the  mast  the  willing  yard  descends. 
When  lowered  sufficient,  they  securely  brace, 
And  fix*d  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place  ; 
The  reePiines^  aiKi  their  earings  now  prepared, 
MoontiDg  on  pliant  shrouds,||  they  man  the  yard. 
Ftr  on  (h'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
Arioo  (here,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
Tlif  ifl  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
Ths  round  the  lee  yard-arm,  iU-omen'd .'  clung. 
£ich  earing  to  its  station  first  they  bend ; 
The  reeAbandT  then  along  the  yard  extend : 
The  cirding  earinga,  round  Ih'  extremes  entwined, 
Bf  oQter  and  by  inner  turns**  they  bind. 
Fm  band  to  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received, 
IVroKfh  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved, 
lie  reef  in  double  folds  involved  they  lay  ; 
Sbuo  the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 

Hsdtt  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  poet, 
WUe  on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost, 
Perittps  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
Hid  ihen  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil. — 
ftu  ralmg  heaven  prolong'd  thy  vital  date, 
Seterer  ills  to  suffer  and  relate ! 

For,  while  their  orders  those  aloft  attend, 
To  fsrl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  leitt  up  surging  with  tremendous  roll, 
To  iitttant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
"0  friends !  secure  your  hold !"  Arion  cries ; 
It  cones  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 


*  The  sptOiDf  .lines,  which  are  only  used  on  particular 
xtasons  in  tempescuous  weather,  are  employed  to 
tav  lofetber  and  confine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
siolhted  by  the  wind  over  the  yard. 

t  Tbe  violence  of  the  whid  forces  the  yard  so  much 
o^tnri  from  tbe  mast  on  these  occasions,  that  It  cannot 
(aiy  be  kmered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  wtthout  the  ap- 
(ftc«ioa  of  a  tackle  to  haul  It  down  on  the  mast  This 
u  tftenrards  converted  into  roQhif  tackle.  See  note  *, 
hooLp.20. 

*Jeu9  are  the  same  to  the  mainsail,  foresail,  and 
Qiien,  u  the  haliards  (note  *,  Isi  col.  p.  19)  are  to  all 
itkhor  isils.    The  tyc  is  the  upper  part  of  the  jears. 

S  Reef-ttees  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
omsO.  They  are  past  In  spiral  turns  through  the  eye- 
et  Mes  of  the  reet;  sod  over  the  head  of  the  saih 
between  the  rope-band  legs,  till  they  reach  the  estremi- 
tWi  of  tbe  reel;  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended,  so  as 
tolseetbe  reef  close  up  to  tbe  yard. 

I  Sfaroods  are  thick  ropes,  stretching  from  the  mast* 
heads  (kwnwards  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  servini;  to 
"ippert  the  masts.  They  are  also  used  as  a  range  of 
rofie-iadders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
10  perform  whstcver  Is  necessary  about  the  sails  and 
riRiBg. 

^  The  reef  band  is  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
Mnss  ths  sail,  to  strengthen  the  canvass  In  tbe  place 
*h«n  ths  eye  let  boles  of  the  reef  are  formed. 

**  Tkt  ooier  tnms  of  the  earing  serve  to  extend  the 
"itloac  tbe  yard;  and  tbe  hwer  turns  are  employed  to 
(•Qtee  Ha  bead-rope  ek>se  to  its  surface.  See  note  I, 
»leoLp.l9. 

tt4Bsaisth«  general  name  given  by  sailMB  to  a  ringle 

*»t  cr  baow :  hsoce,  wbaa  a  wvre  bursla  over  the 

*cfc,  ths  vssasl  is  saki  to  bare  •hipped  a  9ta, 


UpliAed  on  its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-buried  reek : 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  gave : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boatswviin,  faU. 

Tom  with  resistless  fnry  from  their  hold. 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infold . 

In  vain  to  grapple  fiying  cords  they  try, 

The  cords,  alas !  a  solid  gripe  deny ! 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  panting  broftlh 

They  cry  for  aid.  and  long  contend  with  Desth. 

High  o*er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweep. 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comrades  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  lost  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand. 
Nor  can  determine  on  the  next  command 
Though  still  they  knew  the  vessel's  armed  aid* 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  wound 
A  passage  to  her  deop  recesses  found  ; 
Surrounding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o'er — 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  shore ! 
Should  they,  though  reef 'd,  again  their  aoila  extend 
Again  in  fluttering  fragments  they  may  rend  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  beneath  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  down-press'd  ship  may  never  rise  again ; 
Too  late  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land. 
Yet  verging  fast  to  Athen's  rocky  strand. — 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe. 
Where  perils  nnallay'd  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  last  to  furl  the  couraes  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  roizen  next  agree. 
And  try,t  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sea. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  declined, 
Till  by  the  jears  and  topping  liiU  confined ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  around. 
In  balance  near  the  lofty  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th*  inserted  knittles  lied. 
To  hoist  the  shortened  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd ; 
The  brails  relax'd,  th'  extended  sheet  belay'd  : 
The  helm  its  poet  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,$ 
Inclined  the  wayward  prow  to  front  the  sea. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast, 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost; 


•  To  weather  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  1^ 
which  at  this  time  is  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm. 

T  To  try,  is  to  lay  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  In  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  sea,  with  the  head  somewhat 
Inclined  to  the  windward ;  the  helm  being  laid  a-lee  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  See  a  farther  illustration  of 
this  in  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

:  The  topping  lift,  which  tops  the  upper  part  of  the 
mizen-yard,  (see  note  *•,  p.  20.)  This  line  and  the  six 
following  describe  the  operatton  of  reefing  and  balanc- 
ing the  mizen.  The  reef  of  this  sail  is  towards  the  lower 
end,  the  knittles  being  smsU  short  lines  used  in  the  room 
of  pohits  for  this  purpose,  (sec  note  :,  1st  col.  p.  19,  and 
note",  p.  20 ;)  they  are  acconUngly  knotted  under  th9 
foot>rope  or  lower  edge  of  the  aaU. 

$  Laah*d  a-lee  IS  testened  to  the  lee-side.  SeenoUt 
p.  18. 
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Canto  It 


Though  round  him  perib  grew  in  fell  amy, 

And  fiitef  and  furies  stood  to  bar  his  way ; 

Not  more  adventurous  was  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powers  of  hell  with  strains  of  heavenly  love, 

Thau  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th*  unwearied  Dndalus  endured. 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured  ; 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  bestow'd, 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way, 

That  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to   barbarous  sounds  her 

string. 
Now  spreads,  like  Dssdalus,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow. 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wo. 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war, 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar. 
Nor  toil,  nor  haxard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  hb  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  lo  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  (hey  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side, 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal  { 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all ! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave : 
A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore, 
Their  haross'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy, 
in  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circunyacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task !  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay'd. 
The  geometric  distances  survey'd, 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud, 
*'  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  a  shroud !" — 
Roused   from    his  trance,  he  mounts  with  eyes 

aghast; 
When  o'er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast. 
A  giant  surge  down  rushes  from  on  high. 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  to  maintain. 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main, 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  battle  roars. 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shatter'd  navies  groan, 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  from  zone  to  zone : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th'  enormous  stroke  : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke, 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bunting  rings, 
Th'  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head. 
In  streaming  ruins  from  the  margin  fled. 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 
And.  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  to  hear ! 
Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake.t 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  office  take. 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way  ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fiill : 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend, 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  breach  ascend. 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard. 

So  (he  brave  mariners  their  pumps  attend. 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend  ; 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrawn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon,  groan  . 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weigt« 
So  reels  Pelorus  with  convulsive  throes, 
Whennn  bis  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glowa  i 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  th'  infernal  flame. 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame. — 
Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise. 
And  Fate,  vindictive,  all  their  skill  defies. 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave  ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave  .- 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery  thrown* 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan: 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires  : 
For  while  intent  the  3rawning  decks  to  ease. 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with  seas. 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay  ! 
Too  soon  th'  eventful  moments  haste  away .' 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art. 
Must  join  the  boldest  eflbrts  of  the  heart ; 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve ; 
Tliese  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give ! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career. 
Rodmond,  Arion.  and  a  chosen  crew. 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather  side  *. 
Fearless  of  heart  the  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,    [daep* 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  the 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar — 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist, t 


*  The  well  is  an  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold,  servii^ 
to  enclose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  mea- 
sured iron  rod  down  Into  it  by  a  loog  line.  Hence  the  hi- 
cresse  or  diminution  of  the  leaks  are  easily  discovered. 

t  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  by 
which  it  is  wrought 

X  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  Und  is  a  hollow  space, 
about  five  f^  In  depth,  between  the  elevatkms  of  tha 
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IVe  eofdage  of  die  leeward-gmifl  unbraced. 
Aid  pointed  crowi  beneath  the  metal  placed. 
Wndiing  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
Aad  fiom  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
Thsa  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Bodwnd*s  asMxdatee  wheel'd  th'  artillery  round ; 
Mmed  with  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  pooderoos  arms  acroes  the  steep  defile ; 
nsD.  hml'd  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side, 
tiimdcnng  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 

The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
lo  this  rode  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Such  esse  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg*d  with  gore, 
Th'  eoTeoomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore ; 
Whso,  mmg  wiUi  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
TsilBp  the  swift  career  of  cruel  fate. 
7sc  tben  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured, 
fisd  harbinger  of  sevenfold  pangs  endured ! 
tech.  sad  so  short  the  pause  of  wo  she  found ! 
(^■Krian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around, 
Ssre  when  the  lightnings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
flisk  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light 
Absfre,  all  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo. 
With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 
BfMstfa,  the  storm-larii'd  surges  furious  rise. 
Aid  nave  nproU'd  on  wave,  assails  the  skies ; 
Wok  ever-floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
At  dap,  haUniwallow'd  in  the  black  profound ! 
Will  ceaseless  hazard  and  fotigue  opprest, 
Dinay  and  anguish  every  heart  poesest ! 
For.  while  with  boundless  inondation  o'er 
t%e  tea-beat  ship  th'  involving  waters  roar, 
Ditphced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb, 
TVf  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
Bf  secret  ambushes  their  force  to  prove, 
TVoogh  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
TOL  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood, 
TVoogh  her  dsuit  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
Hie  pump  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound, 
Annnd  each   leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued. 
The  tough  boll  hide  must  ever  be  renew'd. 
Their  linking  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill  : 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil, 
ilomy  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
hegunt  with  some  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 

Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends, 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known, 
1%at  wheeb  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
Bat  here  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  erperience  fails. 
IV  different  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  <m  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-wajr*  explored. 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art, 
Uaniaal  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Falconem's  rugged  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drift,  with  shelves  and  breakers  bound 
foi,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost. 
The  helpless  bark  with  all  her  crew  are  lost : 

^BsnerHleek  aad  fbre-eastle,  and  bavinc  the  upper  deck 
faritt  bass,  or  plstform. 

*  The  lee-way,  or  drift,  which  hi  thisphee  are  synony* 
■esttennsy  is  the  movemeDt  by  which  a  ship  Is  driven 
Misijtattbe  mercy  of  the  wfaid  and  sea,  when  she  Is 
diVrt*«d  of  the  fovenunent  of  the  sails  and  hehn. 


As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er. 
The  steep  St  George,  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilots,  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 
Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chiefs  appal. 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  Ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  AfGnght 
Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night- 
No  blazon'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spread, 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  alofl  their  head  : 
But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  threw 
Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dire  was  the  scene,  with  whirlwind , hail,  and  showeii 
Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  fearful  hour ! 
Beneath  tremendous  roll'd  the  flashing  tide. 
Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride — 
Enclosed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  master-seaman  stood : 
Skill'd  to  command ;  deliberate  to  advise  ; 
Expert  in  action ;  and  in  cotmcil  wise  ; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard, 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr'd. 

'*  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share, 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well  f 
Thb  mom  with  favouring  gales  the  port  we  left, 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th'  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embay'd  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds ; 
Groaning  she  lies  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  : 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find, 
To  8hui>  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more . 
Yet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  ofler'd  to  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  are  left  to  try  ; 
To  perish  here  or  from  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  in  my  judgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefer  the  last 
'Tis  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign'd,  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  mine. 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  hour 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suflEer  no  delay. 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale  : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea, 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee  : 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,       [vour." 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  frame  d*- 

He  said ;  the  listening  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  id  debate. 
And  o'er  their  councils  hung  impending  Fata. 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scone  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descried. 


Si 
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Camto  n. 


Tet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  th'  occaaion  known, 
Perfatpt  with  equal  right  preferred  his  own 
Of  long  experience  in  the  naval  art. 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  wai  his  heart : 
Alike  to  him  each  climate  and  each  blast ; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  th'  opposed  events. 
From  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

"  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toils  our  strength  over- 
power ! 
Yet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue. 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view  ? 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find, 
Sore  shatter'd  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee. 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea  f 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps, 
Bered  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death  we  haste, 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last. 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies, 
Full  in  her  track  uimumber'd  dangers  rise. 
Here  Falconera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  her  rugged  shelves  prepares ; 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore. 
The  splitting  bark  tliat  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew. 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  too. 
Thos  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent, 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent 

"  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  bufieted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-Iee , 
The  crew,  though  harassed  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell ! 
Prudence  forbids ! — ^This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon  : 
Its  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside, 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 

more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  from  man  to  man, 
At  either  pump,  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel  through  unnumber'd  chinks. 
Above,  below,  th'  invading  water  drinks. 
Sounding  her  depth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo  ?  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubled  force  their  task  pursued. 

Aiid  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion's  voice  to  close  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught. 
In    Neptune's  school     the     wandering   stripling 

taught. 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  cruel  dart 
It  fell  at  last  innoxious  on  his  heart 
His  mind  still  shunning  care  with  secret  hate, 
In  patient  indolence  resign'd  to  Fate. 
But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  rous'd  to  action  his  rekindling  sonl. 


"  With  fix'd  attention,  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distreases  on  each  side  combined  ; 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  pass  of  Fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm. 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  crew. 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fiU'd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  distill'd, 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight 
Half-drown'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight ! 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck, 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck ; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main : 
At  every  pilch  th'  o'erwhelming  billows  bend. 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end. 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  mosU  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath, 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th'  increasing  leaks  defy : 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  gloom  ; 
To  light  and  save  us  from  the  watery  tomb ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast  and  shoreward  steer 

"  'Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste, 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste. 
But  haply  Falconera  wo  may  shun : 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run: 
Less  harass'd  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  die. 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  ot  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fatal  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride, 
With  lengthen'd  cables  on  the  raging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay. 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey." 

He  said  ;  Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heart: 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom:  with  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  o{  some  enchanted  wood, 
Oft  in  old  time  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  midnight  wizards  breathing  rites  abhorrVd  : 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantations  fell, 
And,  chiird  with  horror,  heard  the  songs  of  hell. 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved, 
The  deep  affliction  of  the  friend  he  loved; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friendship's  genial  heat 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas!  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove. — 
With  Comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  Hope  deriy«d» 
Palemon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  Consolation  oft,  with  healing  art 
Ketones  the  jarring  nnmben  of  the  heart — 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  th*  events  revolved. 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  rewhred : 


Cahto  n. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


(Vhen.  like  the  faithful  shepherd,  who  beholds 
SoBe  pfowUng  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  folds ; 
To  the  braTe  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  perplex, 
The  dreadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs. 

"  Unhappy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
Whose  gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late ; 
fe!  who  unmoved  behold  this  angry  storm 
Woh  terrors  ail  the  rolling  deep  deform ; 
Who,  patient  in  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
The  troth,  though  grievous.  I  must  now  reveal, 
Thai  loog,  in  vain,  1  purposed  to  conceal. 
Ingulf  U  all  help  of  arts  we  vainly  try, 
To  ireaiber  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Oar  cfBxy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  aeas  that  thnnder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
A^.  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  thie  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
Obe  only  refuge  from  despair  we  And ; 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
iVrhapi  e'en  then  to  ruin  we  may  steer  ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
Bit  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
Tec  dtere,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
Sqm  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or  Weltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride, 
TiR  viih  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

"Bat  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Ou  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven, 
IWe  counsels  follow'd,  from  the  watery  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  on  the  surf  may  save. 

"  And  first,  let  all  our  axes  be  secured, 
Tb  otn  the  mamt*  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Then  to  the  qaarters  bind  each  plank  and  oar, 
ToflDsi  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  longest  cordage,  too,  must  be  convey'd 
On  deck,  and  lo  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
So  they,  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th'  extended  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand. 
Whene'er,  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore. 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Tltatfbr  the  terrible  event  prepared, 
Bnee  fore  and  afl  to  starboard  every  yard ; 
So  ghall  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
Aad  from  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Hieo  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
Mtj  ihoreward  fall,  when  from  the  vessel  cast — 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Aicend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
And  when  you  hear  alofl  th'  alarming  shock 
rbai  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
rhe  boUleat  of  our  sailors  must  descend, 
The  dangeroM  business  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
ShooW  cut  the  shrouds  and  rigging  from  the  board ; 
Let  the  broad  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
And  booms,  and  oars,  and  rails,  to  leeward  cast. 
Thai,  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide, 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them,  o'er 
Hie  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
Bat  ss  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
0  ding  securely  on  each  faithful  mast! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
Tel  bow  ix>t  to  the  tyranny  of  fear ! 


*Pw  SB  ejn>lanstion  of  theM  msiMBovres,  ths  reader 
liidMTed  to  the  Isst  note  of  this  Canto. 
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If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  quell. 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

'*  I  know,  among  you  some  full  oA  have  viewed* 
With  murdering  weapons  arm'd.  a  lawless  brood. 
On  EIngland's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  office  they  pursue, 
Ofl  vround  to  death  the  helpless  plundered  crew. 
Who  'scaped  fVom  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this !— a  crime  to  Greece  unknown 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown. 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tynmny  opprest. 
Can  share  affliction  with  the  wretch  distrest : 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inured  to  grief, 
Qfl  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief" 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land  ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  lawa, 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors'  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard, 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

**  No  more  remains — but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear, 
Two  skilful  seamen  to  the  helm  repair ! — 
O  Source  of  Life !  our  refuge  and  our  stay ' 
Whose  voice  the  warring  dements  obey, 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely  ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath, 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

death ! 
*Ti8  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust : 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  •  Whatever  is,  is  just* " 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraught 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought 
His  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  beneath  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  falls  a  prey. 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes. 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  ; 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invading  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow : 
Tries  his  last  art  the  toUering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  iu  ruins  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hills : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dark  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  the  reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  ma* 
ncBuvres  of  navigation,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  suae  when  trying,  and  of  the  change  of  her  situ* 
ation  to  that  of  scudding,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  es 
pknation  of  those  articles  as  they  appear  in  the  "Die* 
tionary  of  the  Marine." 

Trying  is  the  situatton  in  which  a  ship  lies  nearly  to 
the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  particularly 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  course. 

In  trying  ss  well  ss  in  scudding,  the  sails  are  alwayt 
reduced  In  proportioo  to  the  taicrease  of  tha  storm ;  and 
hi  either  state,  if  the  storm  is  exceoslva,  she  may  have 
C 
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FALCONER. 


Canto  in. 


The  balanced  ship,  now  forward,  now  behind, 

Still  felt  th'  impression  of  the  waves  and  wind. 

And  to  the  right  and  left  by  turns  inclined ; 

But  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew. 

And  on  the  prow  its  double  eflbrin  threw. — 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away ; 

The  order  given  the  timoneers  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowsprit  stretch'd  the  tortured  sail, 

As  on  the  rack,  distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarce  the  yielding  prow  its  impulse  knew, 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Yet  Albert  new  resources  still  prepares, 

And,  bridling  grief,  redoubles  all  his  cares. 

**  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  yard  on  deck  !'* 

He  calls,  *'  and  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback!*' 

His  great  example  every  bosom  fires, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires. 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies, 

One  desperate  remedy  at  last  he  tries, — 

"  Haste,  with  your  weapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  mixen-mast  away !" 
He  said ;  th'  attentive  sailors  on  each  side    , 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  (ated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands  ; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands  ; 


all  her  sails  furled :  or  be,  according  to  the  sea-phrase, 
under  bare  poles. 

The  hitent  of  spreading  a  sail  at  this  time,  it  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steady,  and  to  prevent  her  from  rolling 
violently  by  pressing  her  side  down  in  the  water ;  and 
also  to  turn  her  head  towards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  may  fall  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
m  the  interval  between  two  waves.  While  she  lies  in 
this  situation,  the  helm  is  fastened  close  to  the  lee  side,  to 
prevent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  falling  to  leeward. 
But  as  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  ope- 
ration of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalance 
each  other  at  the  head  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
slow  but  continual  vibration,  which  turns  her  head 
alternately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  30  or  40  degrees  in  the  interval.  That  part  where 
she  stops  in  approaching  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
called  her  comingto :  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  is  called  her  (atling-oflT. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (see  line  66,  2d  col.  p.  23,  and 
Une  20,  1st  col.  ) .  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
state  frcm  trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be- 
fore the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  that  "every  body 
win  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  uniformly 
In  a  right  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  change  its  Mate 
by  forces  impressed :  and  that  the  change  of  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  In  which  that  force  acta." 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  turn  hito  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act- 
ing upon  any  part  of  her  length  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invariable 
principle,  the  object  of  the  seamen  is  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  and  to  re- 
eehe  its  utmost  exertion  on  her  fore  part,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  effect  is  either  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  saJls,  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  wind  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  tlie  former  case, 
the  sails  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  furled  or 
arranged  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
utich  then  glides  Ineffectually  along  their  surfiioes ;  at 
the  same  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  so 


Brandith'd  on  high,  it  fell  with  dreadful  sound ; 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  felt  the  deadly  wounds 
Deep  gash'd   with  sores,   the  tottering  structure 

rings! 
And  crashing,  thundering  o'er  the  quarter  swings. 
Thus  when  some  limb,  convulsed  with  pangs  oi 

death, 
Imbibes  the  gangrene's  pestilential  breath ! 
Th'  experienced  artist  from  the  blood  betrays 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  course  delays : 
But  if  th'  infection  triumphs  o'er  his  art. 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warms  the  heart, 
Resolved  at  last,  he  quits  th'  unequal  strife. 
Severs  the  member,  and  preserves  the  life. 

Canto  III. 

ARGUfifENT 

The  design  and  influence  of  poetry.  Applied  to  the 
subject.  Wreck  of  the  mizen-mast  cleared  away. 
Ship  veers  before  the  wind.  Her  violent  agitation. 
Different  stations  of  the  officers..  Appearance  of  the 
island  of  Falconera.  Excursion  to  tiie  adjacent  na- 
tions of  Greece  renowned  in  antiquity.  Athens.  So- 
crates.  Plato.  Aristides.  Solon.  Corinth.  Sparta. 
Leonidas.  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  Lycurgus.  Epami- 
nondas.    Modem  appearance.     Arcadia;  its  former 

as  to  receive  tlie  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  See  line 
9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  part  accordingly  yields 
to  tliis  impulse,  and  is  put  in  motion ;  and  this  motion 
necessarily  conspiring  with  that  of  the  wind,  pushes  the 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect. 

But  when  the  tempest  is  so  violent  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  sails,  the  effort  of  the  wind  operates  almost 
equally  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  ship,  because  the 
masts  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  serve 
to  counterbalance  each  other  in  receiving  its  imprenion. 
The  effect  of  the  helm  is  also  considerably  diminished, 
because  the  headway,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all 
its  operations,  is  at  this  time  feeble  and  ineffectual 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  equilibrium 
which  subsists  between  the  masts  and  yards  before  and 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  tt>  prepare  for 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  and  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  veer,  in  order  to  save  the  ship  from  de- 
struction, (see  Une  20  of  preceding  column,)  the  mizen- 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  main-mast,  if  she 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  turning 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  in  navigation  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  before  a  tempest.  See  line 
20,  1st  col.  p.  26. 

As  a  ship  files  with  smazing  rapidity  through  tlie  wa- 
ter whenever  this  expedient  is  put  in  practice,  it  is  never 
attempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  her  condition 
renders  her  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  eilbrt  of 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sail  extended  on  her  fore- 
mast, or,  if  the  storm  is  excessive,  without  any  sail,  which 
in  the  sea-phrase  is  called  scudding  under  bare  poles. 

The  principal  hazards  incident  to  scudding  are  gene- 
rally a  sea  striking  a  ship's  stern;  the  difficulty  of  steering, 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  broach- 
ing-to ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-room.  A  sea  which 
strikes  the  stem  riolently  may  shatter  it  to  pieces,  by 
which  the  ship  must  ineviubly  founder.  By  broaching- 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  with  losing  all  her  masts 
and  sails,  or  being  Immediately  overturned;  and  for 
want  of  sea^room  she  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  being 
wrecked  on  a  lee-shore. 
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Dcts  and  feriility.  Present  distress,  the  eflfect  of 
tk^^rj.  Ithaca.  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Argos  and 
Hjreens.  Apuneinnon.  Macronisi.  Lemaos.  Vul- 
cao  aitaJ  Vemn.  Deto*.  ApoUo  and  Diana.  Troy. 
Semoa.  Leander  and  Uero.  Delphos.  Temple  of 
ApoOo.  PamassoB.  The  Moset.  The  subject  re- 
snoMd.  iSfwrkliog  of  the  aea.  Prodigious  tempest, 
accm&paaied  with  rain,  iiail,  and  meteors.  Darkness, 
llgteuBf,  and  thaoficr.  Approach  of  day.  Discovery 
oflaod.  The  ship,  in  great  danger,  passes  the  island  of 
9L.  George.  Turns  her  broadside  to  the  shore.  Her 
bowBpiH,  ioremast,  and  main  topmast  carried  away. 
8iie  axnios  a  rock.    Spttts  asonder.     Fate  of  the 


matemt  «nSela  frvm  thmt  part  of  lAc  Jtdtipilago  tahiek  Hat  tm 
mAv  »  Ot  nertkmmr*  ef  Alenwm,  to  Cap*  CdUmna  in  Jtttka.— 
n*  aiMuaSettf  miem  Aovt,  btbug  frrnn  ofM  tm  etght  in  !*• 


Wnx  in  •  faarbannw  age  with  blood  defiled. 
Tike  hnmmo  savage  roam'd  the  gloomy  wild ; 
WWn  suUen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 
And  Rapine  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd ; 
Seat  fiom  the  ahores  of  light,  the  Moses  come, 
Hie  dark  and  solitary  race  to  tame ; 
Tiras  theirs  the  lawless  passions  to  control, 
And  melt  in  tender  sympathy  the  sotil : 
TV  heart  firom  vice  and  error  to  rechiim, 
tei  breathe  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame. 
IVe  kindling  spirit  caught  th*  empyreal  ray, 
Aai  gfcrw'd  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay. 
Jbosed  frotn  the  chaos  of  primeval  night, 
At  ooee  &ir  Truth  and  Reason  sprung  to  light 
When  great  Afoonides,  in  rapid  song, 
IW  thondering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 
Eseh  ravish'd  bosom  feels  the  high  alarms. 
And  all  the  burning  pulses  beat  to  arms. 
Fpdid  earth  upborne,  on  Pegasean  wings, 
Far  throagh  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  ho 

springs; 
While  distant  poets,  trembling  as  they  view 
His  sunward  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 
But  when  his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
What  dire  distress  Laertes'  son  befell, 
The  strainB,/neandering  through  the  maze  of  wo, 
Bid  sacred  sympathy  the  heart  o'erflow. 
Thns.  in  o]d  time,  the  Muses'  heavenly  breath 
Whh  vital  ibrce  dissolved  the  chains  of  death  ; 
Each  bard  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing, 
Tknght  by  the  master  of  the  vocal  string. — 
Tis  mine*  alas!  through  dangerous  scenes  to  stray. 
Far  from  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray ! 
While,  all  nnnsed  the  wayward  path  to  tread,      ' 
Darkling  I  wander  with  prophetic  dread. 
To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Maeonian  lyre 
Awakes  the  nimiben,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
Fall  oft,  indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
Wept  tb«  sad  wanderer  lost  upon  the  shore ; 
Bat  o'er  that  scene  th'  impatient  numbers  ran, 
Sabaervient  only  to  a  nobler  plan. 
Tis  mine,  th'  unravell'd  prospect  to  display. 
And  chain  th'  events  in  regular  array.' 
Thoogh  hard  the  task,  to  sing  in  varied  strains. 
While  all  unchanged  the  tragic  theme  remains ! 
T%noe  happy .'  might  the  secret  powers  of  art 
Ualodt  the  latent  wmdings  of  the  heart, 
IQght  the  sad  numbers  draw  Compassion's  tear 
Per  kindred  laieeries,  oft  beheld  too  near  ; 
Far  kindred  wretehes,  oft  m  ruin  cast 
C^  AibsQii'a  strand  beneath  the  wintry  blast : 


For  all  the  pangs,  the  complicated  wo, 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailors  know ! 
So  pity,  gushing  o'er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathize  with  Briton's  sons  distrest  -. 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursue. 
Which  iK>r  Meonides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruins  dragg'd  behind, 
Balanced  th*  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind  : 
The  wounded  serpent,  agonized  with  pain, 
Thus  trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  from  the  rear, 
The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer ; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  falls, 
"  Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  calls 
"  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind, 
And  steer  her  right  before  the  seas  and  wind !" 
"  Starboard,  again."'  the  watchful  pilot  cries; 
*'  Starboard !"  the  obedient  timoneer  replies. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wheell  revolves ;  the  ringing  axle  bums! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea  : 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies, 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bursting  skies 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance  assail, 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering  whale; 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide, 
With  anguish  stung,  he  cleaves  the  downward  tide 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found  ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th*  inflaming  wound. 

The  wounded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain. 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main  ; 
While,  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan ; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides, 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enormous  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale, 
She  hears  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale ; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies, 
Trembling  beneath  the  current  of  the  skies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  from  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadlesb  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore, 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved, 
With  daring  wing  th'  infomal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone, 
Far  in  the  reyless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  80  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height, 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing, 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  axle  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  different  poets  assume. 


*  To  square  the  yards,  tn  this  place,  is  meant  to  ar> 
range  them  directly  athwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  is  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  according  to  the 
Une  on  w^ich  she  advances  at  this  instant,  without  devi- 
ating to  the  right  or  left  thereof 

T  In  all  large  ships,  the  helm  is  managsd  by  a  wheel 


FALCONER. 
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Albert  and  Rodmond,  station'd  on  the  rear. 

With  warning  voice  direct  each  timoneer ; 

High  on  the  prow  the  guard  A  Hon  keepa. 

To  ahun  the  cruiteri  wandering  o'er  the  deepa ; 

Where'er  he  moves  Palemon  still  attends, 

Aa  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodmondtfearfulof  some  neighbouring  shore, 

Cries,  ever  and  anon,  **  Look  out  afore  !*' 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew, 

When  Falconera's  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  casta  mournful  light. 

In  dire  amazement  riveted  they  stand. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  rugged  strand  : 

But  soon  beyond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies. 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

So  from  the  fangs  of  her  insatiate  {oe. 

O'er  the  broad  champaign  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thus,  in  th'  Atlantic,  oh  the  sailor  eyes, 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  polar  regitms  blown. 

Hail  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  xone : 

Its  frozen  clif&  attemper'd  galea  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th'  aerial  billows  fly ; 

A  while  delivor'd  from  the  scorching  heat, 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So,  when  their  trembling  vessel  pass'd  this  isle, 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile  ; 
Th'  illusive  meteors  of  a  lifeless  Are ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  expire ! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  ? 
Regions  of  old  through  all  the  world  renown'd  ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  the  Muses'  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins ;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  these  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  ? 

They  did ;  for  blasted  in  the  barren  shade, 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade  : 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  the  bloom  of  every  springing  flower : 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  cloud  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train. 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Approach'd  to  taste  the  sweet  Castalian  stream, 
(Knee  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 

vine, 
To  purer  sense  th*  atteraper'd  soul  refine,) 
His  heart  with  liberal  commerce  here  unblest, 
Alien  to  joy !  sinccrer  grief  poesest. 
Yet  on  the  youthful  mind,  th'  impression  cast. 
Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last 
There,  all  unquench'd  by  cruel  Fortune's  ire. 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  first,  in  ruin  spread, 
Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono's  head. 
Great  sonrce  of  science !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  fbremoat  in  the  glorioua  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone, 
And.  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won. 
The  first  in  Virtue's  cause  his  life  reaign'd. 
By  Heaven  pronounced  the  wiaeat  of  mankind ; 


The  last  foretold  the  spark  of  vital  fire. 

The  soul's  fine  essence,  never  could  expire. 

Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  aage. 

That  fled  Piaiatratos'  vindictive  rage. 

Just  Aristides  here  maintain'd  the  caoae. 

Whose  sacred  precepts  shine  through  Solon's  laws. 

Of  all  her  towering  structures,  now  alone, 

Some  scatter'd  columns  stand,  with  weeds  o'er- 

grown. 
The  wandering  stranger  near  the  port  deacriea 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  size ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  is  the  frame ; 
And  hence  the  adjacent  haven  drew  its  name. 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  Corinth  lies. 
Whose  gorgeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the  akia^ 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victors  oft  subsued, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd. 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillars  crown'd; 
But  now,  in  fatal  desolation  laid, 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal  shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea's  land. 
Fair  Misitra !  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who,  unmoved  with  secret  wo,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Laceda»non's  glory  fell  f 
Here   once   she    flourish 'd    at    whose   trumpet^a 

sound 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  around. 
Here  brave  Leonidas,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar . 
He,  when  imperial  Xerxes,  from  afar, 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  war. 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  spear. 
And  Greece  dismay'd  beheld  the  chief  draw  near 
He,  at  Therroopyle's  immortal  plain, 
His  force  repell'd  with  Sparta*s  glorious  train. 
Tall  (Eta  saw  the  tyrant's  conquer'd  bonds, 
In  gasping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  lands. 
Thus  vanquish'd  Asia  trembling  heard  thy  name* 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  fkme ! 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycurgus'  laws, 
Drew,  like  thine  anns,  superlative  applause  t 
E'en  great  Epaminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyrants  bow  ; 
A  false,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  disgrace ! 

Not  distant  far.  Arcadia's  blest  domains 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  conuiins. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay, 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  taught  th'  obsequious  field» 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  gifls  to  yield ; 
Then  with  some  rural  nymph  supremely  bleat. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enamour'd  breaat. 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artleai  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverse !   Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lawless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uncultured  plain. 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  isthmus  lies 
The  long-loat  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wise ; 
Where  fair  Penelope  her  absent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  with  faithful  love  deploied. 


•  Arabiteeture. 
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11»agb  many  a  princely  heart  her  beauty  won, 
Sbc  guarded  only  by  a  itripling  eon. 
Each  boid  attempt  of  soitor-kingi  repell'd. 
And  ODdefilad  the  naptial  contract  held. 
Whfa  varxKu  arts  to  win  her  love  they  toil'd, 
But  all  their  wiles  by  virtuous  fraud  she  fbil'd. 
Trae  ID  her  vows,  and  resolutely  chaste, 
Tht  beauteous  princess  triumph'd  at  the  last 

Argos,  in  Greece  forgotten  and  unknown, 
Sbll  leema  her  cruel  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argos,  vrfaose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hosU 
Far  o'er  the  .£gean  main  to  Dardan  coasts. 
Unhappy  prince  !  who  on  a  hostile  shore, 
Toil,  peril,  anguish,  ten  long  winten  bore. 
And  when  to  native  realms  restored  at  last. 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  labours  past, 
A  perjured  friend,  alas !  and  fiuthless  wife, 
niere  sacrificed  to  impious  lust  thy  life  ;— 
Fiait  by  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
Aad  o'er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  &ir  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen, 
Where  adverse  winds  detained  the  Spartan  queen ; 
F«r  whom,  in  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host. 
With  v«igeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast  ; 
F«r  irhom  so  long  they  labour'd  to  destroy 
The  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Hne,  driven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
Fofiom  of  heart,  from  ruin'd  Ilion  came- 
ne  port  an  image  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
Of  ancient  fabric,  but  of  date  unknown. 

Iht  east  from  thb  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
Tkat  sacred  Phcebus  and  Diana  bore. 
Delot,  throogb  all  th'  iEgean  seas  renown'd  : 
tWbose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
Bv  Phtebus  hoDonr'd  and  by  Greece  revered  ! 
Ker  hallo w'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd  : 
Bat  DOW,  a  silent  unfrequented  land  ! 
No  horaon  fix>tstep  marks  the  trackless  sand. 

llience  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Lemnoe  atands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
Where,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurl'd 
IB-frted  Vi^can  from  th'  ethereal  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd  ; 
Thn,  forged  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
Tkooden,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms, 
And,  form'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms. 
Thars,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
Aad  living  acandal  of  th*  empyreal  race, 
Tlw  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
In  fires  pro&ne,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt  ? 

Eastward  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore, 
That  once  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
DhsrtrioQs  Troy!  renown'd  in  every  clime. 
Thfoogh  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time  ! 
How  oft,  thy  royal  bulwarks  to  defend. 
Thou  saw'st  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend ! 
Tboogh  chieft  unnumber'd  in   her   cause  were 

slain, 
Thoogh  nations  perish'd  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
T^iat  refiage  of  ^rfidious  Helen's  shame 

Was  dooBi'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame. 

Aad  now,  by  Tine's  deep  ploughshare  hanow'd 
o'er, 

Tkt  seat  of  saered  Troy  is  found  no  more : 

So  tnee  of  all  her  glories  now  remains ! 

tl  mm  ami  viaaa  emidt  her  onitBred  plains. 


by  the 
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Silver  Scamander  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  oft  o'erflow'd  with  hoatile  gore ! 
Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land. 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thracian  strand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  fifom  the  turret's  height, 
Display'd  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ; 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  fated  hour,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tost ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gazing,  pour'd  th'  inoeasant  tear ! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair, 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  hair- 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide  : 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight. 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  its  freight ! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  be3rond  th'  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phoebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fair ! 
Achaian  marble  form'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric!  elegant  its  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floors. 
The  roofs,  where  storied  tablature  appear'd. 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd  : 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shails  were  framed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train ! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fane  : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine ! 
Here  iEsculapius'  snake  display 'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insuflTerable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  recoil'd,  in  headlong  flight 
Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown'e 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remaiiu  are  found. 
Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd    woods    o' 
spread, 
Parnassus  lifls  to  heaven  its  honour'd  head ; 
Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  com 

mand, 
Deucalion  leading  Pyrrha,  hand  in  hand, 
Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 
An>und  the  scene  unfading  laurels  giow, 
And  aromatic  flowers  for  ever  blow. 
The  winged  choirs,  on  every  tree  above, 
Carol  sweet  numbers  through  the  vocal  grove; 
While  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath. 
Young  zephyrs  borne  on  rosy  pinions  bijeathe. 
Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !  the  sacred  Nine, 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 
Or  crown'd  with  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alcove. 
Attune  the  tender  strings  to  bleeding  love ; 
AU  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll. 
Soothing  to  softest  peace  the  tortured  soul. 
While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 
The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound, 
Fair  Pleasure  leads  in  dance  the  happy  hours, 
Still  scattering  where  she  moves  Elysian  flowen ! 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweet  contagion 
fraught. 
Shed  a  delicious  languor  o'er  the  thoughts- 
c  8 
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Adieu,  ye  valet,  that  smiling  peace  beitow. 
Where  Eden's  blossoms  ever  vernal  blow ! 
Adieu,  ye  streams,  that  o'er  enchanted  ground 
In  lucid  maze  the  Aonian  hills  surround ! 
Fe  fairy  scenes,  where  Fancy  loves  to  dwell, 
And  young  Delight,  for  ever,  O  farewell ! 
The  soul  with  tender  luxury  you  fill, 
And  o'er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil ! 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream ! 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers !  arouse  thy  vital  fire ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main. 
In  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deeps, 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell. 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repel. 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel. 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reel. 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply  ; 
To  right  and  lefl  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conquer'd  host  retreats  in  fear, 
The  bravest  leaders  guard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  routed  squadrons  join. 
And  guide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bark  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  traveller,  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd  ; 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar, 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before — 
High  o'er  the  poop  the  audacious  seas  aspire, 
UproU'd  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  fell  conqueror,  frantic  with  success, 
Sheds  o'er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  roams. 
Incensed  to  sev^enfold  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o'er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  wo. 
Now  thunders  wafled  from  the  burning  zone, 
Growl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high  battlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play, 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in  whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erspread, 
When  heaven's  loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of  the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed. 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th*  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings ! — 


•  The  qiiarter  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ikle;  or  (hat 
^Kt  wUeh  If  near  the  stem. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  breaks : 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlarge ; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discharge ; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood  ; 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their  blood 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame. 
And  dread  concussion  rends  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  groans  from  shore  to  shoro^ 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shade  and  light ; 
Swift  through  my  pulses  glides  the  kindling  fire» 
As  lightning  glances  on  th*  electric  wire. 
But,  ah !  the  force  of  numbers  strives  in  vain. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

But,  lo !  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  bom. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mom. 
Hail,  sacred  Vision !  who,  on  orient  wings, 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings ! 
All  Noture,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  xuy. 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  returning  <lay : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  llie  tide, 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmates  see 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom, 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming  chaims 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms. 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  away; 
That  saw  hira  parting  never  to  retum, 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bum. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  firom  our  sight! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adom  the  happy  plain,  [reigik 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  healtii  and  pleasure 
But  let  not  here,  in  scom,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  VMselflies» 
Full  in  her  van  St  George's  clifis  arise ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  se^n, 
That  hung  projecting  o'er  a  moss}'  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For.  while  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow. 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to.* 
Alarming  thought !  for  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  sea ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  before, 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore: 
A  shore  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks  abound. 
Where  Death  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around. 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun : 
When  Palinurus,  from  the  helm  d|scried 
The  rocks  uf  Scylla  on  his  eastem  side ; 


*  Broaching -to  Is  a  sudden  and  involuntary  movement 
In  navigation,  wherein  a  ship,  whilst  sailing  or  scudding 
before  the  wind,  unejcpectedly  turns  her  side  to  wind- 
ward. It  is  generally  occaakioed  by  the  dUBeolly  off 
steering  her,  or  by  some  dtsaster  happankig  to  ^m 
machinery  of  the  helm.  Bee  the  last  note  of  the  ssoond 
Canto. 
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WUk  m  the  wett,  with  hideous  yawn  difcloeed, 
Hii  00 ward  path  Charybdis'  gulf  opposed. 
Tht  double  danger  at  by  turns  he  view'd, 
ffii  wheeling  bark  her  arduous  track  puTsued. 
nat  while  to  right  and  left  destruction  lies, 
lecwien  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  boondleas  ioTolution,  bursting  o'er 
TW  marUe  clifii,  loud  dashing  surges  roar ; 
Hosrss  duoo^  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves, 
And  boUow  rodu  repeat  the  groan  of  waves ; 
DsstmctiaD  roond  th'  insatiate  coast  prepares, 
To  crmfa  dw  trembling  ship,  unnumbered  snares. 
Bathspfy  now  she  'scapes  the  fatal  strand, 
Thoagk  scarce  ten  ftthoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
Swift  ss  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  bow, 
Sbt  deaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow ; 
Aai  forward  leaping,  with  tumultuous  haste, 
As  OD  the  tempest's  wing  the  isle  she  past 
With  koging  eyes  and  agony  of  mind, 
The  laikNs  view  this  refuge  lefl  behind ; 
Hif^  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  mk  scceaskm  to  that  barren  shore ! 

Wbn  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined. 
Us  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind, 
TW  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away, 
Fvcter  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
^  iqaal  pangs  his  bosom  agonixe, 
Wko  &r  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes, 
Wbde,  an  forloni,  the  victim  pines  in  vain, 
Fw  ic«oes  he  never  shall  possess  again. 

kt  DOW  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
Aid  o'er  the  surge  Cokmna  frowns  on  high : 
BMids  the  cape's  projecting  verge  are  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced ; 
Fine  planted  by  devotioir  to  sustain, 
li  dder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Fotai  the  wild  beach  below,  with  maddening 

»ge. 
VWre  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
T)k  Mckly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight, 
SiiU  ToiBits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight : 
And  DOW,  while  wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
l^foogh  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  imt,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
^ntk  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
WflAauud,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
IWh'd  with  compassion  gazed  upon  the  blind  : 
Aid,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
Bs  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
'Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend !"  he  cries  ; 
"  IV  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !" — 
TW  hehn  berefl  of  half  its  vital  force, 
T^  acaite  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course : 
Qoick  to  th'  abandon'd  wheel  Arion  came, 
TW  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Aaaaed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Cfbome,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
8s  ga»d  yotmg  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay, 
▼Hen,  mounted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day, 
Wiih  rash  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
Tks  i«iaoftal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. — 
The  vaecl,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
8»«»  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly ; 
FMt  span  her  0D>— thus  issuing  from  a&r, 
A^vtaeas  to  the  son  some  Uasng  star ; 
^«  it  iMk  th'  attraction's  kindling  force, 
%t%ieawwd  wi^  accelerated  course. 


With  mournful  locdt  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand. 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind. 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. — 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring ; 
The  fatal  sisters  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. — 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command, 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend. 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  asceitd ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  (flunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep-crushing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fbre-lifled  by  the  sea, 
Hurk  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  &ithfhl  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  they  bufibt  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head. 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  await 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate ; 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own. 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. — 
Albert  and  Redmond,  and  Palemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
E'en  they,  amid  th*  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals ; 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  q 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  cries 

implore  ; 
But  Heaven  relentless  deigns  to  help  no  more . 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us.  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  ab3rss  had  shndder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  filmed, 
Aitd  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distresa 
Hb  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
O  )ret  conflrm  my  heart  ye  Powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  Fate  to  prove  t 
The  tottering  fVame  of  Reason  yet  sustun ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brani! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th*  audacious  teas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  bunt  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifled  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatier'd  top  half-buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  : 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock : 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes. 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length  asunder  torn,  her  frame  dividea: 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  1  relate, 
Then  might  I,  with  unnvall'd  strains,  deplore 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surge,  the  stooping  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung  ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast : 
Awile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown. 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Palemon,  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oan  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  moimtain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  invdving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  .th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb ! 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buhed  in  the  flood, 
O'enpread  with  corses !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So,  piereed  with  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  aool  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ! 
For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Togs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  feithfol  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  moom 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  AdyenitT's  approach  exposed, 
WA  want  and  haidihipa  onfoiisaen  anctoaad : 


His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray.— 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  hit  grasp  resign'd  ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  ruU'd, 
His  outstretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold-'^ 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear ; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyea. 
And  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child  !"  he  cries  * 
The  gushing    stream    rolls    back  th'  unfiniahM 

sound! 
He  gasps  I  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground ! 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drivea  aIoqc  ; 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endurea. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
^  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art. 
Didst  thou  incautious !  from  the  wreck  depart  f 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  bejrond  relief  must  die  ; 
And,  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  toat 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh. 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafU  oomnussion  d  fly  : 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway. 
Two  next  Arion  furious  tears  away ; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   behold,  they  gasp!    thmj 

bleed! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th' illusive  weed; — 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more ! 

Ah.  total  night  and  horror  here  preside ! 
My  stunn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide ! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  grave. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round. 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  thedrown*d. 
And  see !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  a4iaoent  rooki. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  oan  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd,  and  never  rise  again ! 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  meat  upbore. 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  shore  .* 
Still  trembling  to  deecend,  they  downward  gaM 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaie : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow ; 
A  while  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat* 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  handa  and 

feet 
O  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whoae  sorereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  fluid. 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow. 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow. 
To  Thee  caoh  soul  the  warm  oblation  paya^ 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praiaa. 
In  cvary  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives^ 
And  hope  the  sicfccn'd  spark  of  lifo  ramati 
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(  powen  dieir  eiiled  health  mttNre, 
T9I  honor  and  despair  are  felt  no  more. 
A  treeip  of  Greeiana  who  inhabit  nigh. 
And  oft  theae  perils  of  the  deep  deaeiy, 

1  by  the  Umtering  tempeet  of  the  night, 

d    elimb'd   Colonna't  neighbooring 

height; 
When  gasing  downiwd  on  th'  a^jaeent  ilood,  * 
Ml  to  ttkeir  riew  the  scene  of  ruin  stood, 
Hie  sarf  with  mangled  bodies  strew'd  aionnd, 
And  HiDse  yet  breathing  on  the  sea-wash'd  groond ! 
Tboogih  Ian  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
Yet  Manoe's  lore  inibrm'd  their  feeling  hearts ; 
Stra^ht  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  diey 

hied. 
Tk'  «ihspp7  sttflerers  to  assist  and  guide. 

Meanwhile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
IW  £nt  adventiuoiis  youth  who  reach'd  the  shore ; 
Pknting.  with  eyes  averted  from  the  day, 
Aone,  helplesa  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lajr — 
It  if  Falemon ;— O  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arion*s  soul ! 
If  yet  onhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
ffii  friend,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew ! 
Wiih  OS  to  travel  through  this  foreign  aone, 
kak  stere  the  futore  good  or  ill-unknown ! 
Abb  thus :  but  ah !  sad  doom  of  Fate ! 
nst  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate  ? 
Wide  yet  afloel,  on  some  resisting  rock 
HiifibB  were  dash'd,  and  firactured  with  the  shock  : 
Hssft-piercing  sight!  those  cheeks,  so  late  array'd 
la  keaoiy's  bloom  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
DiMfihng  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread, 
Aad  clogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  head . 
Nor  ]re4  the  longs  by  this  .pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  from  hie  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd. 
Thy  image,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray  'd ; 
n*  onconecions  figo  e  smiling  all  serene, 
Soepended  in  a  golden  chain  was  seen. 
Hadrt  thoa,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo, 
Behdd  nim  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow. 
What  force  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
IWds  agony  7  thine  exquisite  distress  ? 
te  Iboa,  alaa !  art  doomM  to  weep  m  vain 
Fer  him  thine  eyes  ehall  never  see  f  gain ! 
Wah  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed, 
And  eautioaaiy  the  wounded  youth  upraised, 
^lemon  then,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd, 
la  fidtering  accents  thus  his  friend  address*d  : 

*0  reacoed  from  destruction  late  so  nigh. 
Beneath  whose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
Are  we  then  exiled  to  this  last  retreat 
Of  life,  unhappy  !  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
Ah .'  how  unlike  what  yester-mom  e^joy'd 
Eadkanting  hopes,  for  ever  now' destroy 'd ! 
For,  wounded  for  beyond  all  healing  power, 
hlemon  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
Bjr  diose  fell  breakere,  where  in  vain  I  strove, 
At  ooce  cat  off  from  fortime,  life,  and  love ! 
Far  other  scenes  must  soon  present  my  sight, 
That  lie  deep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night 
Ah!  wretched  fother  of  a  wretched  son, 
WhflOB  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone ! 
Bow  will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
Bead  down  thy  head  with  anguish  and  despab! 
%adi  dire  efiects  lh>m  avarice  arise, 
^list  deaf  u>  Nature's  voice  and  vainly  wise, 
5 


With  fbrce  severe  endeavovs  lo  eoMkol 

The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  die  sool. 

But,  O  thon  sacred  Power !  whose  law  < 

Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  eflects, 

Let  not  thy  chastening  ministers  of  rage 

Afflict  wjdi  sharp  remoise  his  feeble  age ! 

And  you,  Arion!  who  with  these  the  last 

Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  ] 

Ah!  oease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  reatrahi; 

Nor  give  my  djring  moments  keener  pain ! 

Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  siepa  w- 

store. 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore 
Shouldst  thou  th'  onvalling  meesenger  of  Fat* 
To  him  the  tragic  story  fint  relate, 
O !  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  snppwiis. 
Nor  hint  the  fotal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  requeat. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast; 
Yet  let  him  prove  a  fother  and  a  friend. 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  I  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell. 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  soft  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true, 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck. 
Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

"  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free. 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  aC 

breath: 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode. 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  road. — 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 

"  When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shaH 
hear, 
ThAt  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear. 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consigned, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  aflUcted  bosom  they  o'erflow. 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  sad  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  befoll ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  sofl  compassion  drown*d 
The  swains  lament  and  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infont  fear. 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscioua  laar  ; 
O !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
AU  tkoughtt  cf  httppinett  on  earth  are  vain,*** 
The  last  foint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 


• sed  scilicet  uUima  semper 

BipectSBda  dies  homioi ;  "  didque  beaiue 
Ante  ebUmm  nemo  etipremaqtufwtera  debet** 

Ovid.  Met 
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Canto 


Hif  boiom  heaves  a  mortal  groan— he  dies ! 
And  shades  eternal  sink  upon  his  eyes ! 

As  thus  defikced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifeless  clay : 
'fransfix'd  he  stood  with  awful  tenor  fill'd. 
While  down  his  cheek  the  silent  drops  distill'd. 

*'  O  ill-starr'd  votary,  of  unspotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perish'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Should  e'er  thy  friend  arrive  on  Albion's  land, 
He  will  obey,  though  painful,  thy  demand : 
His  tongue  the  dreadful  story  shall  display, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  this  dismal  day! 
Disastrous  day !  what  ruin  has  thou  bred ! 
What  anguish  to  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
How  hast  thou  left  the  widow  all  finiom, 
And  OTtr  doom'd  the  orphan  child  to  moara ; 


Through  life's  sad  journey  hopeless  to  comp 
Can  sacred  Justice  these  events  ordain  ? 
But,  O  my  soul  I  avoid  that  wondrous  maae 
Where  Reason,  lost  in  endless  error,  strays ! 
As  through  this  thorny  vale  of  life  we  nm. 
Great  Cause  of  all  effects.  Thy  wiU  be  done  /" 
Now  had  the  Grecians  on  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helpless  few  who  yet  survived : 
While  passing  they  behold  the  waves  o'ersprottd 
With  shatter'd  rafts  and  corses  of  the  dead. 
Three  still  alive,  benumb'd  and  faint  they  find* 
In  mournful  silence  on  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generous  natives,  moved  with  social  pain* 
The  feeble  strangers  in  their  arms  sustain ; 
With  pitying  sighs  their  hapless  lot  deplore. 
And  lead  them  trembling  from  the  fatal  i 
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Tbk  giAed'aathoren,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
AStin,  was  born  at  Kilworth  Haroourt,  in  LeicM- 
tM^ire,  on  the  SOth  ot  June,  1743.  Her  education 
mm  entirely  domestic,  but  the  quickneai  of  appre- 
hamaa,  and  desire  for  learning  which  she  mani- 
teed,  induced  her  father  to  lend  her  hia  aMist- 
ioce  towaidfl  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
tofuperintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
loa,  in  Lanc8shire»  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
poMMMd  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
iBttOect  The  asaociates  she  met  with  at  War- 
nagkn  were  in  every  vray  congenial  to  her  mind, 
nd  uDong  others,  were  Drs.  Priestley  and  En- 
ieid,  with  whom  ahe  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
lacc  In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
Ivae  of  her  poeme,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
■ae  year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
were  A>Uowed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
^  J-  (ber  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
■deerbly  added  to  her  reputation. 

hi  1774.  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
buU,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Dig,  in  Sofiblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
tdiMcating  congregation,  and  was  about  to  open 
ft  boarding-school.  Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
ths  tssk  of  instruction ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
v^he  have  since  risen  to  literary  eminence,  among 
vhflB  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
^^iBiBBi  Gell,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
hir  Isnons  in  English  composition,  and  dedama- 
tioB.  In  1775,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
yn,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
P^hai  of  David,  &c.;  a  collection  which  met 
*ith  little  sunceas  and  some  animadvenion.  In 
1778,  the  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  Tears  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
ft'ow.  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
bare  formed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  aid 
<h«  fomer  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
^uier. 

bt  1766,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gare 
>P  their  ichool  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
^  reiorned  to  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
Wlewing  year  took  up  their  residence  at  Hamp- 
i^>*d.  Our  authoress  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
^  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  sue- 
^"■■vely.  An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
Nl  of  dto  Corporation  and  Test  Acts ;  A  Poetical 
I^NIe  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
tt  for  Abolishing,  the  Slave  Trade ;  Remarks  on 
^Bbiit  Wakefield's  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  I 


and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worriiip;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dia- 
Gouae  for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  179S. 
In  18Q8,  ahe  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbauld,  to 
Sloke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  easay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  succeasfiU  eflbrt  in  literary 
criticism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondence  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  lifo 
of  that  novelist,  and  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1806,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  same  year,  appeared  that  original  oflspring  ot 
her  geniua.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  pubUcation  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1826,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  ago.  An 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  rolumee,  with  a  memoir,  by  Luoy 
Aikin. 

Mn.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  femaW 
writen  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhapa,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson ;  and  her  Essay  on 
Romances  is  a  professed  imitation  of  the  maimer 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  hare 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted ; 
"  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions.*'  She  is, 
however,'  not  without  a  style  of  her  own.  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  common,  and  the  most  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imagination,— more  to  the 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomea  proaaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathos, 
totally  firee  from  bombast  and  afifectation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes 
through  hervinorks  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
oooiMne,  withont  danger  to  its  morals  or  roligioiis 
prindples,  a  manly  understanding  with  a  feminine 
and  suaceptible  heart 

3fi 
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CORSICA. 

tVUTTKN  m  THE  YSAR  mil 

A  nuunlj  race 

or  QtwabmiUiof  spirit,  wtM  and  brave  ; 
Who  atiU  through  Ueedtog  agea  atnigglad  hard 
To  hold  a  generous  andimlniah'd  state ; 
Too  naach  in  Tain 

Thomson. 

Hail,  generous  Conica !  unconquer'd  isle ! 
The  ibit  of  freedom ;  that  amidst  the  waves 
Stands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  dares 
The  wildest  fury  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet,  in  this  late  sickly  age. 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirits  7    Men  whose  deeds, 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  opposed. 
Would  throw  in  shades  her  yet  unrivaird  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glows  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obscure, 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock, 
By  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  slaves  oppreas'd ! 
What  then  should  Britons  feel  ?— ehould  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindle  at  a  fire  so  like  their  own  ? 
Such  were  the  working  thoughts  which  swelled 
the  breast 
Of  generous  Boewell ;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
By  trivial  fancy  trod,  he  tum'd  his  course 
From  polish'd  Gallia's  soft  delicious  vales, 
From  the  gray  relics  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  long  galleries  of  laurell'd  stone, 
,  Her  chiseird  heroes  and  her  marble  gods. 
Whose  dumb  m^estic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world. 
To  animated  forms  of  patriot  zeal ; 
Warm  in  the  living  majesty  of  virtue ; 
Elate  with  fearless  spirit ;  firm ;  resolved  ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 
How  raptured    fiincy  bums,  while   warm   in 
thought 
I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiss 
With  pilgrim  lips  devout  the  sacred  soil 
Stam'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymus,  hail ! 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores, 
And  pointed  cliffi,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Incessant  foaming  round  thy  shaggy  sides. 
Hail  to  thy  winding  bays,  thy  sheltering  ports, 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretdi 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail :  ( 

Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bursting  from   the 

cliffi 
Down  the  steep  channell'd  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur :  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  straw-roof  d  cots,  which  from  the  l«vei  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  cliA 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  a^'rial  built 
Thy  swelling  mountains,  brown  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  various  trees,  that  wave  dieir  giant  armi 
O^er  the  rough  sooi  of  freedom ;  lofty  pines, 
And  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  gveen, 
And  apreadinf  chestnut,  with  each  humbler  plant. 


And  shrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothes  their  aidaa 
With  living  verdure;  whence  the  clustering  bee 
Extracts  her  golden  dews :  the  shimng  box 
And  sweet-leaved  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  g^reen  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  worm;  while  glowing 

bright 
Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rean  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps ; 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  savage  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods. 
The  haunt  of  herds  untamed ;  which  sullen  boond 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air. 
And  wilder  gaze,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  lovea  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  scenes 
Of  unquell'd  nature :  precipices  huge,  ^ 

And  tumbling  torrents ;  trackless  deserts,  phdas 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  whose  qnamea 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  cultured  fields 
And  sunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddess.  loves  to  range  at  large 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
Prints  her  mn^estic  step.    For  these  she  scorns 
The  green  enamell'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow'd  head 
Of  luxury  reposes ;  balmy  gales. 
And   bowers  that  breathe  of  bliss.    For  ttwaei, 

when  first 
This  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrrhene  main. 
Rear'd  its  fair  front,  she  mark'd  it  for  her  own. 
And  with  her  spirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  sans, 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  from  Sparta's  sad  remains. 
True  to  their  high  descent,  preserved  unquenoli'd 
The  sacred  fire  through  many  a  barbarous  age  : 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage. 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome. 
Nor  bloody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Saracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  Lignria, 
Could  crush  into  subjection.    Still  unquell'd 
They  rose  superior,  bursting  from  their  chain*.         | 
And  claim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  liberty :  i 

And  long,  through  many  a  hard  unequal  strife. 
MainUiin'd  the  glorious  conflict ;  long  withstood,      I 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force  i 

Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitious  Gaul.  | 

And  shall  withstand  it— Trust  the  fiiithftii  muse  * 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  arm. 
Scarcely  in  fate,  to  bind  the  struggling  soul 
That  gall'd  by  wanton  power,  indignant  swells 
Against  oppression ;  breathing  great  revenge. 
Careless  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  favouring  Heaven  approven :   for  see  the 

man. 
Bom  to  exalt  his  own,  and  gtve  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war  ,- 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  temper'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  polish'd  grace. 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  unstudied  smiles : 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  endowM 
With  every  purer  virtue  :  gave  him  aU 
That  lifts  the  hero,  or  adorns  the  man. 
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Gift  liiB  the  eye  sablime ;  the  tearching  glance, 

Kitt,  Manning  deep,  tbat  nniteB  the  guilty  eoal 

Ai  wiUi  a  beam  from  heaven :  on  hit  brow 

flbrene,  and  spacious  front,  set  the  broad  seal 

Ordigiiitjr  and  rale ;  then  amiled  benign 

Ob  thii  &ir  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breast 

ffifb  wiooght,  and  breadied  into  his  swelling 

Th»  la7|«  ambitions  wish  to  save  his  oonntry. 

0  beanttooa  title  to  immortal  fame ! 

Tbe  BIO  devoted  to  the  public,  stands 

h  die  bright  records  of  superior  worth, 

A  Hep  belew  the  skies :  if  he  succeed, 

ne  fint  fair  lot  which  earth  afibrds,  is  his: 

And  if  kt  Uk,  he  &lls  above  a  throne. 

When  lad  their  leader,  can  the  brave  despair  f 

FreediB  the  cause,  and  Ptoli  the  chief! 

Sdcmi  id  yoor  fair  hopes  I    A  British  muse, 

IVqRh  weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 

And  braathei  a  prayer  lor  your  success.    O  could 
fteieaaar  Uearings  as  the  mom  sheda^dews, 
T»  drop  upon  your  heads !    But  patient  hope 
Urn  wait  th'  appointed  hour ;  secure  of  this, 
Tlat  never  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
WiB  Freedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  must  be  seised 
Bf  Ast  bold  arm  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing : 
"Rs  Beayen's  best  prize,  and  must  be  bought  with 

blood. 
Wbeo  die  atonn  thickens,  when  the  combat  bums, 
Aad  pain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
T^  ran  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around, 
TWn  TirtQe  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
D&^  with  kindling  majesty  ;  her  mien 
Br«atbee  a  diviner  apirit,  and  enlarged 
Etek  ipreading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
Aod  bolder  tone,  exulting,  rides  the  stoim, 
Afid  jo^  amidflt  the  tempest    Then  she  reaps 
Berpilden  harvest ;  fhiits  of  nobler  growth 
Aad  higher  raliah  than  meridian  suns 
C«  erer  ripen ;  fair,  heroic  deeds. 
And  godlike  action.    'TIS  not  meats  and  drinks, 
^  balmy  aire,  and  vernal  suns' and  showers, 
^Dtt feed  and  ripen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
Aiid  wrestling  with  the  stubborn  gripe  of  fiite  ; 
And  war,  and  aharp  diatreaa,  and  paths  obscure 
Afid  dobioua.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
To  feel  the  prood  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
^AitiQQg  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
1^  geoerona  courser  does  not  so  exult 
l^tOM  bia  ftwting  mane  against  the  wind, 
Aad  aeig;h  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war. 
A>  Virtoe  to  oppose  her  swellmg  breast 
iJb  a  firm  ahield  against  the  darts  of  fiite. 
Aad  when  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 

leam'd 
Tb  naile  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
M  huih  the  storm,  and  lead  the  shining  train 
Vp«ace(bl  yean  in  bright  proceasion  on. 
^«hall  the  ahepherd's  pipe,  the  muse'a  \yn, 
^Cyrnos'  shores  be  heard  :  her  grateful  sons 
^i<b  loud  acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
^  hail  their  high  deliverers ;  every  name 
"^  virtoe  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
Aad  pbced  among  the  stars :  but  chiefly  thine, 
^W,  PteU,  with  sweetest  sound  shall  dwell 
^dieir  sppUnding  lips ;  thy  sacred  name, 
yw'd  to  kog  posterity,  some  muse, 
'^  ««4y  of  the  theme,  shall  oonMcrste 


To  after-agea»  and  appknding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  eountry. 

So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped*    The  iron  fttes  prevail. 
And  Cymus  ia  no  more.    Her  generous  sooa. 
Less  vanqoish'd  than  o'erwhelm'd,  by  numban 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  fell.    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds. 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them;  tyi  at 

length 
Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  lace  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  seal 
That,  too  presumptuous*  whispered  better  thiBgi» 
And  read  the  bookof  deatiny  amisa. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  auoceaa 
Is  virtue  best  adom'd :  th'  attempt  is  praise 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  king*  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give ; 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  cruel  grasp 
Seated  secure,  uninjured,  undostroy'd ; 
Worthy  of  gods  :~-the  fireedom  of  the  mind. 
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O  HEAR  a  pensive  priaoner's  pmyer, 

For  Uberty  thai  sighs : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Agaij9st  the  wretch*a  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  aad  I  ait 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  th*  approaching  mom, 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breaat  with  freedom  glow'd. 
And  spum'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  free-bom  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  stain  with  guUtlesa  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betiay'd 

A  priie  so  little  worth. 

The  scattered  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply ; 
But  if  thme  niveleBting  heart 

l^at  alendoE  boon  denyr- 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blessings  widely  given ; 

Let  Nature's  commonera  OAJoy 
The  common  gifts  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casts  round  the  world  an  equal  eye 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


•  Poottd  in  the.  trap^  where  he  had  been 
nifht  by  Dr.  PriesUey,  for  the  sake  of 
meats  wkh  dUfereot  kinds  of  air. 
D 
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\f  mind, — u  ancient  nget  tao^t, — 

A  never-dfing  flame, 
Still  ihifif  throngh  matter's  vaiying 

In  every  form  the  aame ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  3roa  cmih, 
A  brother's  soul  yon  find  ; 

And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 
Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  transient  gleam  of  day 
'     Be  all  of  life  we  diare. 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 
That  little  all  to  spare. 


So  may  thy  hospitable  board 

With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd ; 
And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 

Beneath  thy  roof  be  found, 

So  when  destruction  lurks  unseen, 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share, 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path, 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

O  BOEN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care, 
Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  fair ! 
Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 
So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 
Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind, 
The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 
Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 
With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast; 
So  pure,  so  good,  she  scarce  can  guess  at  sin. 
But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  within ; 
Soch  melting  tenderness,  so  ibnd  to  bless. 
Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 
Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  revered. 
And  Beauty  praised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd 
But  Goodness  only  can  aflection  move. 
And  love  must  owe  its  origin  to  love 


niam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  deoth, 
Oomponil,  fiutlm,  sabseqaltorqae  deeor. 

TauL. 

Or  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul, 
So  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control, — 
One  only  psasion,  strong  and  unconfined, 
Disturb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest — 
One  passion  ruled  despotic  in  her  breast, 
But  Uiat  was  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bleas 
Thfl  generous  transports  of  a  fond  ezoev. 


H  APPT  old  man !  who  stretch'd  beneath  the  shade 
Of  laige  grown  trees,  or  in  the  rustic  porch 
With  woodbine  canopied,  where  linger  yet 
The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  enjoy'st 
Nature's  best  blesaings  all ;— a  healthy  age 
Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheerfulness. 
Plain-hearted  friendship,  simple  piety. 
The  ruml  manners  and  the  rural  joys 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 
In  genuine  worth,  not  unobserved  shall  pass 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  muse  shall  mark. 
Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the  poor, 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gate, 
A  numerous  family,  with  better  praise 
l^iall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spotle 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  dajrs. 
Which  faithful  story  yet  delights  to  praise ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'er  the  looiii^-< 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired, 
'Hiey  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admired ; 
'nie  household  virtues  o'er  their  honour'd  head 
llieir  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed  : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to  roam. 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  home  ,- 
Tet  true  to  glory,  fiinn'd  the  generous  flame. 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  fiune ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed, 
'Die  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  &ir  stream  in  some  sequestor'd  glade 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the  shade  , 
Yet  by  the  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  blest, 
With  freshest  flov^ers  her  rising  banks  are  drea^ 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetness  fed. 
High  o'er  the  forest  lift  their  verdant  head. 


Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  adorn 
With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whose  breast 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various    knowledge,   dwell 

powers 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  unveil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  ?    Is  there  whose  houn 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soul 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  rouse 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  fairy  grovea 
Where  young  ideas  blossom  ? — Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woes, 
Wards  off  the  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the  coadi 
Of  torturing  anguish  ?    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  blessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise ; 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


the 


CflAMPiON  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  field. 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveal'd,"* 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  chains   em 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art, 
He  seeks  no  armour  fbr  a  naked  heart  :— 
Penne  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  shows. 
That  like  the  ran  iUnmines  where  it  goea  * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


l^Td  the  Tarioiu  map  of  Science  o'er, 
leeoid  put  wooden,  and  ducover  mora ; 
Aw  ihy  free  spirit  o'er  the  breathing  page, 
Aad  wtke  the  virtue  of  a  Jcareleii  age. 
BaOfagiTe,  if  touched  with  fond  regret 
haej  recaUi  the  scenes  the  can't  forget, 
Sealb  the  neant  tmile,  the  eodal  honn 
Whidi  dMim'd  ni  once,  for  once  thoae  icenei 

wcfeoun.' 
And  wliik  thy  prusea  throngh  wide  realms  extend, 
Wt  lit  in  riades,  and  mourn  the  absent  friend. 
80  «ben  tk'  impetuous  river  sweeps  the  plain, 
Unlf  am, md  rushes  to  the  main; 
WUlt  ialin  banks  repel  conflicting  tides, 
AodMriy  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides; 
AdsHRiy  BQch  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaze, 
kwHtnA,  and  mingling  wonder  with  his  praise ; 
In  Bon  be  lores  its  winding  path  to  trace 
nraogb  beds  of  flowers,  and  Natnre's  rural  ftce, 
Wkik  yet  a  stream  the  silent  vale  is  cheer'd, 
%  may  t  recollected  scene  endear'd, 
When  trembling  first  beneath  the  poplar  shade 
BttBied  bis  pipe,  to  soit  the  wild  cascade. 


AH  DfVENTORY  OP  THE  FURNITUBE  IN 
R.  PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY. 

A  lip  cf  every  eonntiy  known, 

Wuh  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  liK  flf  fclka  that  kiek'd  a  dust 

^  1^  poor  gtobe.  fiom  Ptol.  the  First  ,* 

*koptM-iBdeed  it  is  but  fiurr- 

^  day  to  get  a  corner  there. 

A  poop  of  all  the  Britiah  kings, 

Piirfliblem!  on  a  packthread  swings. 

ft*  fcthem,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

*  ieeent,  venerable  show, 

Ww  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  us, 

^  mof  an  inch  o'ertop  their  follows. 

A  hnsal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

^  Orid's  mies  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

J^»eek<Dbed  hiwyers,  all  in  white  ; 

'^  ••  tbe  laabr-at  least  to  sight 

A  Adf  of  botUes,  jar  and  phial, 

%  vbidi  the  rogues  he  can  defy  all,— 

^  fiTd  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine, 

Wnany  a HtUe  imp  heTl  pen  you  in; 

*^.  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

**Wf  tbe  neighbours  makes  a  rout ; 

*«P  down  the  lightning  on  their  hon 

}^  ^  their  geese,  and  frights  thwr 

•are  tbermometar,  by  which 

*»ai«i  to  the  nicest  pitch, 

J«Jo«  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

7"«i,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

^  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio, 

J^«*flliiig  toudi  to  pompous  folio ; 

*•*«.  renmrfc,  reply,  rcrjoinder, 

l^fc  from  tbe  mint,  all  stamp'd  and  ooin'd 

J*|»«WMde  glass,  set  by  to  cool. 

*«»  «  bean  the  workman'a  tool 

IJ^  prooMeet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

^  flow  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  inr— 

Jy*^»  Aytties,  and  college  themes, 

'^■•^ttwiphas,  and  embryo 


A  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter, 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water ;— 

New  books,  like  new«bom  infonts,  stand. 

Waiting  the  printer's  clothing  hand  ;— 

Others,  a  modey  ragged  brood. 

Their  limbs  unfashion'd  all,  and  rude. 

Like  Cadmus'  half-form'd  men  appear ; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifls  a  spear, 

And  feet  were  lopp'd  and  fingers  torn 

Before  their  fellow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all, 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all.  like  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  fighting 

"  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  you  ciy , 
*'  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  V*^ 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  <^  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Hut  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  p<dish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  foirt 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  manners  and  her  footsteps  guide 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  foir  Aubum  weeps  her  desert  plains* 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vain  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low. 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  foded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  fate. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  gratt 
So,  unobserved,  soma  humble  plant  may  bloom, 
7H11  cniah'd  it  fiUs  the  air  with  aweet  perfliOMf 
So.  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept, 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  mo«im  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  g«itus,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor !  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee! 
Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  fovour'd  isle. 
Till  thon  deaert  the  mnse  and  soom  her  an&e 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 

natorabeatis 

Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  quis  cognovertt  utL 

OLAmnA» 

O  THOU,  the  nymph  with  placid  eye  J 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vowt 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  tbe  poto 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  snooth  maaltei^d  braw. 
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BABBAUI.O. 


O  come,  in  mmple  VMt  array'd. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  diiplay'd. 

To  bleii  my  longii^p  eight; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace» 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace* 

And  chaffte  subdued  delight 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sl^r, 
Boieath  thy  soft  indulgent  ejre. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Bimplicity  in  Auio  vest, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast, 

Aad^lear  undaunted  eye ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  yean, 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  ehy. 


There  Health,  through  whoee  calm 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek, 
Preeents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  ofier*d  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  t3rrant  master's  wanton  rage 

Willi  setUed  smiles  to  meet  : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet 

^t  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy ! 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  f 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round, 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitions  hour 

1  best  may  ohuose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  f 
WiMi  AutnmB  friendly  to  the  nniia, 
ShflU'ihy  own  modest  tims  dIAse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  JBve,  her  dewy  etar  hsieafh, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  Invea  to  breathe. 

And  every  atom  is  laid  ;— 
If  suo]»  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  ohoioe. 
Oft  let  BM  hear  thy  soothii^  voice 

I#w  whiapeiing  thwugh  the 


glide 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SONO-WRITIN&* 

IBIe  iodocto  priaium  se  exercuh  arcu; 
Hel  mlhi  quam  doc4as  aanc  hsbet  Ule  msnus ! 

Ttsul. 

WRiif  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  young. 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  Ide  tongue, 
He  hnter'd  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  hit  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers; 


enfloag-mntUv. 


Or  pierced  some  load  unguarded  heart 
With  xkQW  and  then  a  random  dart ; 
But  heroes  scorned  the  idle  boy, 
And  love  was  but  i^  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild, 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler  game 
Gads  anid  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  seixed  the  boy's  reluctant  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band, 
Whaie  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  mAJestic  sound ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite. 
Breathing  chasie,  severe  delight ; 
Songs  of  chieis  and  heroes  oId« 
In  uusubmitting  virtue  bold*; 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet  ; 
Of  nodding  plum«s  and  bumish'd  aims 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  charms. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lightning  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  lift  the  fixed  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infusing; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  «fra<if  prida's  nnhallow'd  state. 
The  boy  abash'd,  and  half  alraid. 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid : 
Pallas  spread  her  £gis  there; 
Man  stood  by  with  threatening  ait ; 
And  stem  Diana's  ioy  loak 
With  sudden  ohill  his  hoeom  struck. 

*«  Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child^' 
The  queen  of  beauty  aaid,  and  smiled  ;— 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air> 
And  scata^c'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nalnre  leam'd  to  languish. 
And  sicken'd  with  delightlul  anguish  »— 
**  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young; 
Refine  hie  aic  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  fiivourite  boi 
Enriched  with  fair  peieuiial  flowers, 
To  solemn  shades  and  spiinga  that  114 
Remote  from  each  uahallow'd  ejre ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  these  myatio 
That  kindle  brightimaenaL  flames : 
Andgwida  his  young  uBptnelised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Leaming's  bfty  seat" 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maidi. 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses'  shades 
Of  thmssureetatt  notea  beguiled. 
Bf  the  sly  insidnoua  child ; 
Now  of  power  his  daits  are  Ibuod 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things. 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muae's  lyrs 
To  languid  iMtea  of  eoft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
*Ti*  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  paga ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayar ; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair; 
The  garUad,  Meet  with  many  a  voir. 
For  hamhty  Saoharissa'i  brow ; 


ADDRESS   TO  THE    DEITY. 


L*d  with  t«an,  the  mournful  Yone 
That  Petrarch  laid  on  Laura's  heaite. 
Bm  more  than  all  the  titter  choir. 
Moaic  ooofeii'd  the  pleating  fire. 
Here  tQvereign  Cupid  reign'd  alone ; 
Music  and  nog  were  all  hit  own. 
Sweet  aa  in  old  Arcadian  plaint, 
TW  British  pape  hat  caught  the  ttraint : 
And  where  the  Tweed's  pura  current  glides, 
Or  lifly  rolls  her  limpid  tides  ,' 
Or  Thaaes  his  oozjr  waters  leads 
"nuoagh  rural  bowers  er  yellow  meeds«— 
With  BMny  an  old  romantic  tale 
Hat  cheer'd  the  lone  tequester'd  vale ; 
With  Bseny  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 
Deceived  the  tiresome  summer  day. 
Tb  yoon  to  cull  with  happy  art 
Each  meaning  vene  that  speaks  the  heart  ,* 
And  feir  array'd,  in  order  meet, 
Tb  1^  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 


>  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Bear  Winter's  blooming  child  ;  delightful  Spring  - 
Whose  unshorn  loclu  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  are  crown'd ; 

fpsm  the  green  iriands  of  eternal  youths— 
CmwB*d  with  iicsh  blooms  and  ever  springing 


Tub,  hither  turn  thy  step, 
O  thoo,  whose  powerful  voice 


Hon  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed. 
Or  Indian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind, — 

And  thioogh  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thae,  best  beloved !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

'Htf  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  antired  feet;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fiaah  garisnds  lor  the  glowing  brow 
Of  luBi.  the  fevooied  youth 
11m»  fvoaspls  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

Uafoefc  thy  copious  storesr-those  tender  sbowen 
nat  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  in&nt  bods  ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

Hie  milky  ear's  green  stem, 

And  lead  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  caU  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

WiOk  vrarm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

ffow  lee  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
Aai  amrk  diy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

lliy  lair  nnfelding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach!  while  yet  the  tempemie  sua 
With  bashful  forehead  through  the  cold  j 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chasta  kisMS  woos 
6 


The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  vail 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short:— The  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

Remorseless  shall  destroy- 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  than  fiuewaU ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  cootains. 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  frails. 

Can  aught  for  thee  alone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  promise  more  delighli 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  wflest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

Goo  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling,  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  sung. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  terepht  could  no  more 
Thau  veil  their  focet,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Wormt,  angelt,  men,  in  every  different  sphere, 
Are  equal  all, — ^for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  iaints  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which   nature's   works   through  all   their   parts 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awful  stillness  through  my  roul; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide : 
At  thy  folt  presence  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace. 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  a^  ayai( 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite* 
And  one  vast  object  fiUs  n^r  aching  sight 

Bui  soon,  alas!  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  minglea  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
Buthe,  oar  gracious  Master,  kind  as  jost, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  dust 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  first  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aim. 
And  fons  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  earn  aro  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  desosnds  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear. 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sinoen. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give  ; 
Accept  the  vow.  and  bi  1  the  suppliant  live : 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  centres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fimd  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease. 
And  point  ray  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  haukd  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  livhig  waters,  ^  thsongh  flowery  meads, 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  varod  beauty  paints  the  flattering  soan* 
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BARBADLD. 


0  letch  me  to  elude  each  latent  niare. 
And  whifper  to  my  sliding  heart,— Beware ! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  tyren*!  voice, 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trembling  heart,  rejoice. 
If  fhendleM,  in  a  vale  of  tean  I  stray. 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see. 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
ResignM  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblaion*d  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th*  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  less  the  mystic  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breexe 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  I  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power. 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 

Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control  : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  fiee, 
And  feel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour,  drawa  nigh, 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  fate 
I  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state : 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUBfMER  EVEN1NG»S  MEDITATION. 

*Tu  past !  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hoars 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repd 
The  dazxled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  temper*d  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o*or  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
£*en  in  the  eye  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soAen'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  meeken*d  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day.    'TIS  now  the  hour 
When  C!ontemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts. 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  houra  of  noon, 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen*d  by  the  sun. 
Moves  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yoa  blue  concave  swelPd  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
▲wake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  Amso  of  ether 
Cm  boondleis  Uaie ;  ten  thouand  tremblinf  firet,  I 


And  dancmg  histrea,  where  the  unsteady  eye. 
Restless  and  denied,  wanden  unconfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spacious  field. 
And  worthy  of  the  Master :  he,  whose  hand 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaxe,  and  said,  "  Adore,  O  man ! 
The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  pure  wells 
Of  milky  light,  what  aoft  o'erflowing  urn. 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  fill'd  ?  these  friendly  lamps 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres ! 
And  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 
Their  destined  courses :  Nature's  self  is  hush'd 
And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf,  which  rustles  through 
The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  soui^d  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  though  the  raised  ear 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  f  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man. 
And  woos  him  to  be  wise  f  nor  woo*  in  vain : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought, 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  start. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank ; 
An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  tun, — 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in  shades 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  tool. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  recollected  tenderness  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  events. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doeting  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infant  hours — O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   your    burning    confinea.      Seized   io 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail, 
From  the  green  burden  of  the  peopled  Earth, 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fiiir  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf  ; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  sjrstem. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  watery  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sils  like  an  exited  monarch  :  fearless  (hence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear. 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  first-bom  of  creation. 
And  only  less  than  Ilim  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  stop 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand  untee 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  fiur  remote, 
To  the  dread  confines  ol  eternal  night, 
To  tolitudea  of  vaat  uipeopled  spaoe^ 


A  SCHOOL    ECLOGU£. 


Tbf  iemrta  of  crMtkm,  wide  end  wild ; 

Wbere  enhiyo  qralemi  and  unkindled  luns 

Se^  iatbe  iramb  of  chaos  ?  fancy  droopt. 

And  thoQ^  atUmiah'd  stops  her  bold  career. 

Btt  0  (boa  migfaty  Mind !  whose  powerful  word 

8ud,  thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 

Where  disU  I  seek  thy  presence  ?  how  unblamed 

bfokt  thy  dread  perfection  ? 

Han  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  ? 

(^  4ee«  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 

Sqifiort  thy  thnmet    O  look  with  pity  down 

(ki  erring,  ^Uty  man !  not  in  thy  names 

Of  tenor  ebd :  not  with  those  thunders  arm'd 

Thst  eameioiis  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appall'd 

The  Ktttef'd  tribes ;— thou  hast  a  gentler  voice. 

That  whiapefs  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 

Aiaai'd,]ret  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 

Bat  now  my  aoal,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 

Is^ght  10  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing, 

And  aeeks  again  the  known  accustom'd  spot, 

Dm  op  with  boh,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 


iassaioD  &ir,  and  spacious  for  its  guest, 
Aid  foil  replete  with  wonders.    Let  me  here, 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th*  appointed  time, 
Asd  iTpea  for  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
Whn  all  these  splendours  bursting  on  my  sight 
AaOnand  aaveiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 
lUock  die  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

Su  where  the  fidling  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdrawn : 
Her  fires  are  qnench*d,  her  beauty  fled, 
While  blushes  all  her  face  o'erspread. 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfiU'd 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soun  shall  rise, 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes, 
Aa  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she. 
And  make  as  many  promises : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe. 

They're  sisters  all. 

And  all  deceive. 


A  SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 
Edward. 
B»r. William !  hist!  what  means  that  air  so  gay  f 
^  isob,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday  : 
**f  ^  is  brosh'd ;  thy  hands,  with  wondrous 

^  dsanaed  from  garden  mould  and  inky  stains ; 
"y  gloisy  shoes  confess  the  lackey's  care  ; 
Jjjt^oent firom  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
Jl^  god,  what  saint,  this  prodigy  has  wrought  f* 
Btdaii  the  cause,  and  ease  my  labouring  thought  f 


■tdmsB,  Die  Deus  (loi  «M.  da  TItyre  nobis. 


John,  fiiithful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harry. 

Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet  ** 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat ! 
For  him  the  merlron  spreads  her  candied  hoard. 
And  early  strawberries  crown  the  smiling  board; 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    creaia 

combine. 
And  bending  boughs  their  fragrant  fruit  resign: 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  uiste  invite ; 
Sporu  fill  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  thy  fate  if 
Yet,  ah !  what  diflerent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  soil. 
Some  o*er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  iored 

home.t 
Harsh  name8,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories loa^ 
And  oft  their  shoulders  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  oome  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme, 
For  yet  thy  horses  have  not  eat  their  hay, 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th'  allotted  hour  of  jlKf. 

William. 
Then  spout  alternate,  I  consent  to  hear,^ 
Let  no  false  rhyme  ofiend  my  critic  ear  ^- 
But  say,  what  prizes  shall  the  victor  hold  f 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harry. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  ait; 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store, 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed, 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named ; 
And*— but  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale^» 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 
An  azure  riband  for  a  pendant  flies : — 
Now,  if  thy  verse  excel,  be  this  the  prize. 

Edward. 

For  me  at  home  the  careftil  housewives  make, 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top,  a  plain  of  shining  ice. 
The  West  its  sweetness  gives,  the  East  its  spiee  t 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  known  to  fiune, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came. 
The  green  transparent  citron  Spain  bestows, 
And  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glowi. 
So  vast  the  heaving  mass,  it  scarce  has  room 
Within  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
Twill  be  consign'd  to  the  next  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  all,— be  half  thy  share. 


•  Fortunate  senez,  his  inter  flumioa  nota. 
tNon  equidem  Invideo^  mhor  magis. 
;  At  nos  hinc  aUi  sMeotes  ibhnus  Aihis, 
Pars  Scythlaoi,  et  rapldum  €ntm  i 
lAJtenisdicetka 
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BARBAULD. 


Well  does  the  gift  thy  liqoorMh  palate  luit ; 
I  know  who  robb'd  the  orchard  of  its  fruit.* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  tleep,  one  early  mom. 
While  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark'd  when  o'er  the  quickiet  hedge  you  leapt, 
And.  aly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ,*f 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  apples  fell^ — 
And  where  the  hoard  you  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  themselves  produce, 
Foi*  through  thy  pocket  oozed  the  viscous  juice. 

Harry 
I  scorn  a  telltale,  or  I  couM  declare 
How,  leave  unask'd,  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

ftir; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurr'd  your  jaded  steed. 
And  scarce  retum'd  before  the  hour  of  bed- 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  affiight, 
Had  notour  master  supp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edward. 
On  the  smooth  whitewash'd  ceiling  near  thy  bed, 
MliM  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow ; — 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  wall. 

Harrt. 
Unooon'd  her  lesson  once,  in  idle  mood, 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place. 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace  : 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid, 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soil  convey'd. 

Edward. 
Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame, 
E'en  bojrs  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name ; — 
As  fiir  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prized 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies  { 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please, 
Or  Parmesan  excels  a  Sofiblk  ofaeese ; 
Or  Palgrave  donkeys  lag  behind  a  steed,— 
So4ar  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exceed. 

Harry. 

Tell,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  bred, 
Whose  wide-stretch'd  mouth  is  larger  than  its  beftd: 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  cake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  tkaa. 

Edward. 
Explain  thou  flmt,  what  portent  late  was  seen, 
With  stridea  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bore. 
And  one  was  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before ; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sides, 
Each  weU-bnilt  flank  unequally  divides  ; 
For  five  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found, 
Four  swiftly  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  gromid. 
Long  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd, 
By  gazing  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


WiLUAIfr 

Cease !  cease  your  carols,  both!  for  k>  the  bell. 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  knaB. 
Your  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done. 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sports,  and  trembUng  run. 
Haste  to  your  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtftil  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall. 
Does  with  stem  looks  each  playiul  loiterer  greet. 
Counts  with  his  eye,  and  marlu  each  vacant  semt ; 
Intense  the  buzzing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  i 
Sneak  off,  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  the  prowess  of  his  arm  you  feel. 


*  Non  ego,  te  fldi,  1 

t Ta  post  oarecia  latebas. 

t  LaalasBlix  qosntnm  paOemi  cedit  otfns. 
I  Die  quibusin  terrfs,  et  eris  mih! 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OFI 

IN  AN8WIR  TO  A  aiTRSTION  IN  THI ORBIC  QRAKKAB- 

Tbby  spdak  of  never- withering  shades. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
They  promise  mines  of  foiry  gold. 

And  bliss  without  aUoy 

They  whisper  ptrange  enchanting  things 

Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 
And  sure  this  tuneful  voice  exceeds 

The  music  of  the  spheres 


They  speak  of  pleasuve  to  the  gay. 
And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 

And  soothe  the  poet's  beatmg  heart 
With  fame  that  never  dies 

To  virgins  languishing  in  lov», 
They  speak  the  minute  oigh  , 

And  warm  consenting  hearts  they  joi 
And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  language,  every  tongue. 

The  same  kind  things  they  say  ; 
In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night 

In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fate  reversed  is  theirs  * 
She,  true,  no  foith  could  gain,— 

They,  every  passing  hour  deceive, 
Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

Yn,  injured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scom'd,  opprest ; 
O  bom  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resume  thy  native  empire  o'er  the  breast! 

Go  forth  array'd  in  panoply  divine ; 

That  angel  pureness  which  admits  no  stain , 
Go,  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  resign. 

And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  reign 

Go,  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  store 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afiir; 

Soft  neltiDg  tones  thy  drandering  cannon's  wmt 
BladMiand  fean  tl^  nagaiine  of  wmu 


WASHING-DA^. 


Tkf  Bgfcap  we  ampiHB :  wge  no  metner  dmim.— 
Fdt,  not  4«fiMd,  and  if  debated,  k»t ; 

LAe  Hoed  nyeteriet,  wMck  withheld  ftom  fiune, 
SkBDDiig  diaeuMioa,  are  revered  the  moat 

Trf  aS  diat  wh  and  art  snggeat  to  bend 
Of  tky  inperial  foe  the  stubborn  knee; 

Make  traacheioua  nan  thy  subject,  not  thy  friend ; 
Tbon  BBjeC  cominend.  but  never  canst  be  free. 

Awe  the  licenttous,  and  restrain  the  rude  ; 

Soften  the  anllen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  BOc»  then  princes*  gifVs,  thy  favours  soed ; 

Sbe  haiards  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

An  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  mankind, 
On  this  proud  eminence  secure  to  stay ; 

fl^hrfning  and  subdued,  thou  soon  shalt  find 
Tliy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 


,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought. 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move. 
In  N«cnre*s  school,  by  her  soft  maxims  taught, 
TlMt  separate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAY. 

And  their  voice, 

Taming  again  towards  chUdlah  treble,  pipes 
And  whisdes  hi  its  sound. 

Ths  muses  are  tum'd  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
"nie  buskin'd  step,  and  clear  high-sounding  phrase, 
Lsaguage  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muse, 
la  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 
Of  frrm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 
(k  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 
Oaae.  moae,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing-day. 
Te  who  beneath  the  jroke  of  wedlock  bend. 
With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon ; — for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 
Hot  eeaafort ;— ere  the  fiiat  gray  streak  of  dawn, 
T%e  red-arm'd  waahen  come  and  chase  repose. 
Rar  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mifth, 
£*er  viaiiad  that  day :  the  very  cat, 
Pieai  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth, 
Viaiis  the  parlonr, — an  unwonted  guest 
ThiB  sileot  breakfost-meal  is  soon  deapatoh'd ; 
Uninteimpled,  save  by  anxioas  looks 
Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 
Tnm  that  last  evil,  O  preserve  us,  heavens ! 
For  shaald  the  skies  poor  down,  adieu  to  all 
Reaaifw  of  quiec :  then  expect  to  hear 
Hf  aad  diaasfer^—dirt  and  gravel  stains 
Hard  to  eflbce,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 
flnappM  riiort— and  linen  horse   by  dog  thrown 


And  an  tfie  petty  miseriea  of  life. 

Siiiili  liave  been  calm  while  streteh'd  upon  the 

«ck. 
And  GvatiiDO&n  smiled  on  burning  eeals ; 
WM  wver  yet  did  nouaewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  snBe  a  rahiy  waahing-day. 

«>9hi  grant  the  wefldn  fiur,  require  not  dura 

Wh»  ealFflt  tfayadf  perdiaiiee  die 


Or  study  swept,  ot  nieely  dusted  eoat 

Or  usual  'tendanee ;    ask  not,  iwdiacreet 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  reati 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recees  impervious:  shouMst  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  ey^  shall  rae 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  orvose,  all  crush 'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  eoarse  ohecfc*d  apron, — ^with  impatient  hand 

Twitch'd  off  when  showers  impend  :  or  crossing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding: — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious :— the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  ma 

ftom  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgencies ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Relic  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast. 
When  butter  was  forbid  ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder— «o  I  went 
And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire : 
Hiere  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms, 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm, 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfiin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  raveird  stockings,  might  have 

sour'd 
One  less  indulgent — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch  :  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  empfoy'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles :  little  dreaming  then 
To  see.  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 
iUde  buoyant  through  the  clouds — sonearapproaeh 
'Hie  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  «ky.  and  ocean,  hath  ila  bubbles. 
And  verse  is  one  of  them— this  moit  of  all. 


TO  MR.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.— 1797. 

BfiowAT  the  hill  of  actence  after  steep 
Aad 'ragged  paths  that  tire  the  unpractised  feet» 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  mazes  wrought 
And  fill'd  with  strange  enchantment  >-diibioaa 


Flit  through  dim  glades,  and  hire  the  eager  foot 
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Of .  joothfol  aidoor  to  etomal  chase. 

DfMmi  hang  on  erary  leaf;  unearthly  ibrma 

Glide  through  the  gkmm ;  and  myotic  viiioofl  iwim 

Before  the  cheated  teue.    Athwart  the  miati, 

Far  into  vacant  space,  huge  shadows  stretch. 

And  seem  realities;  while  things  of  life, 

Obvious  to  sight  and  touch,  all  glowing  round. 

Fade  to  the  hue  of  shadows.—- Scruples  here, 

With  filmy  net,  most  like  th'  autumnal  webs 

Of  floating  gossamer,  arrest  the  foot 

Of  generous  enterprise ;  and  palsy  hope 

And  fiur  ambition  with  the  chilling  touch 

Of  sickly  hesitation  and  blank  fear. 

Nor  seldom  Indolence  these  lawns  among 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat;  and  wears  the  garb 

Of  deep  i^iilosophy,  and  museful  sits, 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vacant  mind, 

Soothed  by  the  whispering  shade ;  for  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  vistas  lengthening  into  air, 

With  moonbeam  rainbows  tinted.— Here  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  acute  and  delicate, 

In  its  high  progress  to  eternal  troth 

Rests  for  a  space,  in  fairy  bowers  entranced ; 

And  loves  the  soilen'd  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper'd  with  most  unsubstantial  food, 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world, 

And  matters  cumbrous  shaping.    Youth  beloved 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  beloved^ — not  here, 

Not  in  the  maze  of  metaphysic  lore, 

Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  tread 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  cell 

E^joy'd  but  still  subservient    Active  scenes 

Shall  soon  with  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  fiiir  exertion  for  bright  fame  susfiain'd. 

For  friends,  for  country  chase  each  spleen-fed  fog 

That  blots  the  wide  creation. — 

Now  Heaven  conduct  thee  with  a  parent's  love ! 


the;,  unknown  god. 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  fiune. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  came. 

With  pity  and  surprise. 
Midst  idol  altan  as  he  stood, 
0*er  sculptured  marble,  brass,  and  wood. 

He  roU'd  his  awful  eyes. 

But  one,  apart,  his  notice  caught. 

That  seem'd  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  form  nor  name  was  there  express'd  ; 
Deep  reverence  fill'd  the  musing  breast. 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown." 

Age  afler  age  has  roU'd  away. 
Altars  and  throoes  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleap, 
Man  has  explored  the  pathlasa  deep, 

And  lightnings  snatch*d  from  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dust  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid, 
By  rock,  or  fbunt,  or  grove ; 


Ephesian  Dianaeea] 
Her  workmen  fuse  the  silver  ore. 
Nor  Capitolian  Jove. 


E'en  Salem's  hallow'd  courts  have 
With  solemn  pomps  her  tribes  to  fiMSt, 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  oensers  fill'd  with  rare  perfumes. 
And  vestments  from  Egyptian  looms, 

A  purer  rite  succeeds. 

Yet  still,  where'er  presumptuous  man 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  scan. 

And  lifte  his  feeble  hands, 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powers  unite. 
To  fothom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah !  still  that  altar  stands. 


ODE  TO  REMORSE. 

Dekad  offipring  of  the  holy  light  within. 

Oflspring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin. 
Stem  as  thine  awfiil  sire,  and  fraught  with  w^ 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  flow^— 
Remorse !  To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven, 
To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stings,  and  tasto  thy  Trtwia 
some  pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
And  amaranthine  flowers. 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  orient  day, 
What  time  onr  hapless  sire. 
O'eroome  by  fond  desire, 
The  high  command  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest, 
And  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  toar  the  guilty 
breast : 
And  never,  since  that  fatol  hour, 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t'  escape  tkf 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  the  branded  Cain 

Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 

Ere  from  his  cradling  home  and  native  plam 

Domestic  man  had  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  shade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vast  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  stop  his  hurried  stops  pursued. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  oonsoioua  fears. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  ean 

A  fother's  curse,  a  brother's  blood , 

Till  life  was  misery  too  great  to  bear, 

And  torturing  thought  was  lost  in  sullen,  duib 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Judah's  throne. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  taught  thy  searching  power  to  own. 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  praaenon 
sought. 
Aa,  wrapt  in  artful  phrase,  with  sorrow  foign'4. 
He  toU  of  helpless,  meek  distresa, 
And  wronga  that  sought  fnm  power  radrii% 
Th#  pity^noving  tale  his  ear  obtain'd. 


ODE   TO  REMORSE. 
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)  Ilk  bettor  leelingi  wike : 
t  M  the  trodden  muku 
Ob  ihm  sesred  timveUer  derti  hie  ftogi, 
IW  proplMf e  bold  rebake  uooeed  thy 


And  O  dnt  look,  that  toft  upbraiding  look ! 
A  thooeand  cntting,  tender  thingi  it  ipoke^ — 
T%e  svpofd  eo  ktely  drawn  was  not  eo  keen^— 
Whi^  at  the  iiQiired  Master  tnm'd  him  round. 

In  the  etnnge  aolemn  eeene, 
And  &e  ibnll  clarion  gave  th*  appointed  sound, 

Pierced  sudden  through  the  reins, 

Awakening  all  thy  pains, 
And  drew  a  silent  shower  of  bitter  tears 
DvwB  Fe«er*s  blushing  cheek,  late  pale  with  cow- 
svdfeaiB. 

Onel  Remoise!    where   Touth  and  Pleasure 


And  thon^tless  Folly  keeps  her  court* — 
Cwudilng  midst  rosy  bowers  thou  lurk'st  unseen ; 

SlmBbeiing  the  iestal  hours  away, 
WkHe  Touth  disports  in  that  enchuiting  scene ; 
Till  on  some  iaied  day 
fWa  with  a  tiger-spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey, 
ind  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o*erwhelm'd,  with 
wild  dismay. 
Maffc  that  poor  wretch  with  clasped  hands! 
^le  e'er  his  parent's  grave  he  stands, — 
Tlte  grave  by  his  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Alk  then,  where'er  he  rests  his  head, 
On  roece  piliow'd  or  the  softest  down, 

HMmgh  ftstal  wreadis  hb  temples  crown. 
He  wen  might  envy  Guatimosin's  bed, 
With  burning  coals  and  sulphur  spread, 
And  with  less  agony  his  torturing  hour   have 


For  Thon  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Thota  draw'st  the  curtains  of  his  nightly  couch, 
back    the    reverend    fiice  with   teais 
bedew'd. 
That  o'er  his  follies  yeam'd ; 
The  warnings  oft  in  vain  renew'd, 
Tlie  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love. 
His  stubborn  breast  that  ftiled  to  move, 
in  the  scomer's  chair  he  sat,  and  wholesome 
nnsel  spam'd. 


lives  there  a  man  whose  labouring  breast 
Is  with  some  daifc  and  guilty  secret  prest, 
Who  hides  within  its  inmost  ibid 
StrsDge  crimes  to  mortal  ear  untold  f 
In  vain  to  sad  Chartreuse  he  flies. 
Mite  savage  rocks  and  cloisterB  dim  and  drear. 

And  tere  to  shun  thee  tries : 
b  vain  ontold  his  crime  to  mortal  ear, 
Baaee  and  whispered  sounds  but  make  thy  voice 


I  cowled  monk  with  fiantic  rage 
sounding   scourge,  his  bleeding 


Pnanee  and  ftsts  his  anxious  dioughts  engage, 
Weary  his  days  and  joyless  are  his  ni^ts. 
His  naked  leet  the  flinty  pavement  tears, 
Ki  knee  at  evefy  Arine  the  marble  wean  9— 


Why  does  he  lift  the  cruel  scourgef 
The  restless  pilgrimage  why  uige ! 
'Til  all  to  quell  thy  fiercer  rage, 
Tis  all  to  sooth  thy  deep  despair,  [beac 

He  courts  the  body's  pangs,  ibr  thine  he  cannot 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  oorre  of  her  he  loved. 

The  jealous  murderer  bends  unmoved. 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  exprem 
His  frantic  passion's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent ! — transfixt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafts  from  thine  avenging 
hands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow. 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  bear,  his  wo. 

'Twas  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  scared  the  tyrant  from  unUest  repose ; 
With  frantic  haste,  **To  horse!  to  hone!"  he  cneo^ 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat-drops  ria^ 

And  fancied  spears  his  spear  oppose ; 
But  not  the  swiflest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonising  prey. 

Thou  wast  the  fiend,  and  thou  alone. 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head. 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale : 

Thy  terrors  shook  his  dying  bed, 
Pkst  crimes  and  Mood  his  sinking  heart  aimil, 
His  hands  are  clasp'd,— hark  to  that  hollow  groan! 
See  bow  his  glased,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
'TIS  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  is  of 

the  soul. 

Where  guilty  souls  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
'IHs  thou  that  makest  their  fiercest  hell, 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  feeds. 
As  rise  to  view  their  past  unhollow'd  deeds ; 
With  thee  cofidemn'd  to  stay. 
Till  time  has  roll'd  away 
Long  eras  of  uncounted  yean. 
And  every  stain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  tean. 

Servant  of  God— but  unbeloved — proceed. 
For  thoa  must  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  scourge  t 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  Ui'  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire, 
And  a  new  worid  spring  forth  from  renovating  fii« 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled, 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star, 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head. 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 

Reviews  die  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word, 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deferr'd. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent, 
And  fur  occasions  lost,  and  golden  houn  mispeoli 

When  anxious  Memory  numben  o'er 
Each  oObr'd  priae  we  fiuled  to  seise ; 
Or  ftiends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  more 
Our  fondest  love  can  serve  or  pleese. 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'et  back,  in  terron 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  past,  to  stmg  the  careless  breast;* 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know. 
While  ftst  the  silent  sorrows  flow. 
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And  wisdom  cherfalhet  the  wholesome  pain, 

No  heayier  guih,  no  deeper  itain, 
Than  tean  of  meek  contrition  may  atone, 
Qhed  at  the  mercy-eeat  of  Heaven*!  eternal  Ifarone. 


OK    TBI 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCB88   CHARLOTTE. 

Vxs,  Britain  moaras,  ai  with  electric  tooch, 

For  youth,  for  love,  for  happiness  destroy'd, 

Her  oniYersal  population  melts 

In  grief  spontaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved, 

And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  levell'd  in  the  dust 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpits  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods. 

And  urge  and  dry  the  tear. — Yet  one  there  is 

Who  midst  this  general  burst  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tranquillity  ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long-drawn  murmurs  of  the  gathering  orowd, 

That  by  his  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blaxon'd  aims,  and  long  array 

Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  the  loud  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart, 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear : 

In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth« 

He  wears  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood. 

The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew. 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

To  untaught  infancy : — Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awful,  struck 

By  Heaven*s  severest  visitation,  sad, 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees. 

Lonely  he  stands ; — leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  &11, 

He  holds  no  sympathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour, 

While  pensive  bought  is  busy  with  the  woes 

And  restless  change  of  poor  humanity. 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer, 
From  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear. 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.* 

Arkat'd  in  robes  of  regal  state, 
But  stiff  and  cold  the  monarch  sate ; 
In  gorgeous  vests,  his  chair  beside. 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim : 
And  wands  of  office  lifted  high, 
And  arms  and  blason'd  heraldry^ — 
All  mute  like  marble  slatBee  stand, 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand  : 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  ^e  air. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  ia  there. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  for  nine  days  after  dealh  are 
plseed  sluiof  ia  robes  of  state  with  their  attendsnts 
around  them,  and  solemnly  summoned  by  the  proper 
officers  to  their  meals  snd  their  amusements,  ss  if  living. 


The  ponal  upf  is  i  Imili,  a  -votoe ! 
*'Come^Aflb,0fcinf !  Oltuig,fioeic#! 
The  bewi  is  fUl'd,  th«  foaat  i«  apMad, 
C6nie  foKh,  O  king  !*'-*'I%e  king  is  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  aoro. 
The  feast  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  -the  soondiag  portab  shake. 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spaka . 
— ^*The  sun  is  high,  Ae  sun  is  wans, 
Fonh  to  the  Held  the  gallants  sWarm, 
The  foaming  bit  the  coarser  champa. 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stamps ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hunters  spring  , 
The  sun  is  high— Come  forth,  O  k^g!" 

Along  these  mehmchely  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleunre  calls : 
The  horse  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  bounds-. 
He  hears  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ;— once  more  the  portals  doae ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  repooe. 


HYMNS. 
HYMN  I. 

Jehovah  reigns :  let  every  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear ; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  i 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  prodann , 
Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  rsaotuid- 
ing,  ting- 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sotmd- 

He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfast- land  : 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone. 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne 
He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 
Usurp,  or  share  the  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  oigfat ; 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life  : 
Seasons  and  montlis  began  their  long  procession. 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  snccesaioiii. 

The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way» 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 
And  the  pale  moon  diflfiited  her  shadowy  light 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  adorning^ 
Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  morniiig 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  iteing  flowers  he  droa^ 
And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o'er  her  breast ; 
Then  fhmi  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  ponra 
The  circling  water  round  her  winding  ahoraay 
The  new-bom  world  in  their  cool  arms  embracing 
And  with  soft  murmurs  still  her  banks  can 


At  length  she  rose  coaiplete  in  finfsb'd  pride, 
AH  fair  and  spotless,  Hke  a  virgin  bride ; 
Fresh  with  nntamith'd  lustre  as  she  atood. 
Her  Maker  bless'd  his  work,  and  oall'd  it  good 
The  moftting  stars  with  joyful  acdamatfon 
EzuItiBg  sang,  and  ImilM'  the  new  Croatian 


HYMNS. 


Tit  lUs  lur  worid,  iba  eimum  of  a  day, 
Thragfa  built  by  God'i  light  hand,  matt  pa« 

Aad  long  oUiTion  creep  o'er  mortal  thingi, 
TW  fiita  of  empires,  aiid  the  pride  of  kiage : 
ElaiMl  night  ihall  veil  their  praudeet  story, 
Aai  drop  the  curtain  o*er  all  human  glory. 

ne  nm  himself,  with  weary  clouds  opprest, 
Shsn  in  his  silent,  dark  pavilion  rest ; 
Hii  golden  urn  shall  broke  and  useless  lie, 
Aakbt  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky  ; 
The  sisn  nsh  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion. 
And  bstbe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

Bst  fix'd,  0  God !  for  oyer  stands  thy  throne ; 

MioTah  reigns,  a  universe  alone ; 

n'efensi  lire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame, 

Ciil«cted.  or  diffused,  is  still  the  same, 
ft  dwells  within  his  own  unfathom'd  essence. 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  unbounded  presence. 

fist  0!  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase. 
And  silence  is  our  least  injurious  praise ; 
CesK,  cease  your  songs,  the  daring  flight  control, 
Rerere  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
WiA  Blent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him, 
Aid  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


HTMN  n. 

Pum  to  God  immortal  praise,* 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days ; 
Boonteoos  scource  of  every  joy, 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield. 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 
For  the  generous  olive's  use ; 

Floelci  that  whiten  all  the  plain, 
Trikiw  sheaves  of  ripen'd  grain ; 
Cloads  that  drop  their  fattening  dews, 
81DM  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse  ; 

AU  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land ; 
AH  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
F^NB  her  rich  overflowing  stores : 

T^ese  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
Soorce  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ; 
And  Sot  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solenm  praise. 

Tet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
Fioa  its  stem  the  ripening  ear ; 
Should  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Ikop  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Sboold  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store ; 


*  AUkooib  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
^b«  in  the  Tines,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fall, 
^<be  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flocks  shall  be  cut 
<f  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  hi  the  stalls : 
^«1  effl  rejoice  in  the  Lord  I  win  joy  in  the  Ood  of  my 
■**«*-Hab.  Hi.  17,  la 
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Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  Mi, 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 


Should  thine  altered  hand 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain; 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  destroy : 

Tet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown, 
Love  thee    for  thyself  alone. 

HYMN  ffl. 

FOR  XA8TER  SUNOAT. 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day,  , 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid. 

And  loud  hoeannas  sung ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  differing  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  mom, 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  wingi. 

To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Jesus  the  friend  of  human  kind. 
With  strong  compassion  moved, ., 

Descended  like  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkness  leagued  in  vaia 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell, 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  lndah's  line ; 
Ck>rraption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  wheeb 

Ascend  the  lofty  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerful  cnm. 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lici* 


Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand, 
The  Lord  of  all  below. 

Through  him  is  pardoning  love 
And  boundless  blessings  flow. 


And  still  fin-  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  it  toueh'd 

With  memory  of  our  woat. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King; 

Glad  homage  let  me  give ;  \ 

And  stand  prepared  like  thee  to  dl« 
With  thee  that  I  may  live. 
E 


«0 


BAASAULD. 


HYMN  IV. 

Behold,  where  breathing  love  divine, 

Our  dying  Master  ittuidi ! 
Hia  weeping  foUowert  gathering  round. 

Receive  hia  laac  oonunanda. 

From  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lipi 

What  tender  accent!  fell ! 
rbe  gentle  precept  which  he  gave, 

Became  iia  author  well. 

**  Bleat  is  the  man  whoM  softeiiiiif  heart 

Feels  all  another's  pain ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  vain. 

Whose  breast  expands  with  generous  wannth 

A  stranger's  woes  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

"  He  spreads  hii  kind  supporting  armi 

To  0W9Ty  child  of  grief; 
His  secret  bounty  largely  flows, 

And  bnngs  unaak'd  relief. 

**  To  gentle  oflicea  of  love 

His  feet  are  never  slow : 
He  views  through  mercy*s  melting  eye 

A  brother  in  a  foe. 

'*  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne, 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

"To  him  protection  shall  be  shown, 

And  mercy  from  above 
Descend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 

The  perfect  law  of  love." 


HYMN  V. 

Awake,  my  soul !  lifl  up  thine  eyas. 
See  where  thy  foes  against  thee  risi^ 
In  long  array,  a  numerous  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thou  art  lost 

Hero  giant  Danger  threataning  stands. 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  passions  rage. 
And  fieree  desires  and  lusts  engage  s 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground* 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round ; 
Bevrare  of  all,  guard  every  part, 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

**  Come  then,  my  soul,  now  Learn  to  wiaki 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  ahield ; " 
Put  0B  tba  aRDoar  fron  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavaoly  lov«. 

The  terror  and  the  charm  repel* 
And  powers  of  earth,  and  powers  of  hell; 
The  Man  of  Calvary  triumph'd  here; 
Why  should  his  faithiiil  foUewars  iaarf 


HYMN  VI. 

PIOUS  FRIBNneHIP 

How  Uest  tfaa  nored  tie  that  biada 
In  uBkm  sweet  aoeording  minds ! 
How  swift  the  heavenly  comae  they  ran, 
Whoae  hearts,  wboae  fiuth,  whoaa  hopaa  an 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear, 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear ! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  from  sin! 

Their  streaming  tears  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  his  awful  face ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptiuvs  swell. 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  tell. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickening  fire ; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  joy — because  of  love. 


HYMN  VII. 

**  Come  unto  me  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
I  will  five  you  rent." 
Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice, 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home  ,* 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  come ! 

Thou,  who  houselew,  sole,  Ibrlom, 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world 'a 
Long  hast  roam'd  the  barren  waste, — 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Ye,  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain. 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Ye  whoae  swoU'n  and  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise ; 

Ye,  by  fiercer  anguish  torn, 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn ; 
Here  repose  your  heavy  care, 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come  I  for  here  is  found 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound  : 
Peace,  that  ever  shall  endure. 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vra. 

"The  world  Is  not  their  friend,  nor  the  worhfa  law.' 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  craggy  steeps  among ! 
Strange  their  attire,  and  strange  their  irifla, 

As  wiM  they  press  akmg. 

Their  eyea  with  bitter  streaming  taam 
Now  bent  towards  the  ground. 

Now  rapt,  to  heaven  their  looks  they  r«iM^ 
And  bursts  of  song  resound. 


HYMNS. 


M 


Aod  back !  a  voice  from  'midat  the  throng 
Cries, "  Stranger,  wonldat  thoa  know 

Otr  name,  oar  race,  oor  dMtined  home. 
Oar  cauae  of  joy  or  wo  ?— 

"  Our  country  ia  Immami^'a  land, 

We  seek  that  promised  soil  ; 
Tbe  MDgs  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearta, 

While  strangers  here  we  toil. 

*  Oft  do  our  eyes  with  joy  o'erflow, 

And  oft  are  bathed  in  tears  : 
Tet  BaQ^t  bat  heaven  oor  hopes  can  laiie, 

had  oaaght  but  sii;  our  fears. 

*nt  ifewera  that  aprmg  aloDg  the  road, 

We  scarcely  aioop  to  phick ; 
We  walk  o'er  beda  of  ahining  ere 

Nor  waste  one  wiriiful  look : 

'Wa  tread  the  path  our  Maater  trod, 

We  bear  the  croaa  he  bore ; 
Aad  every  thorn  that  wounds  our  feet, 

Hia  tiBsplea  piereed  before : 

'Oor  powers  are  oft  diaaolved  away 

lo  eeataaiea  of  love ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here. 

Our  aoola  are  fix'd  above : 

'We  purge  our  mortal  droaa  away, 

Refining  as  we  run ; 
fiai  while  we  die  to  earth  and  sense. 

Our  heaven  is  begun.*' 


HYMN  UL 

Jot  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
Hius  laith  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings,    ^ 
Tempered  in  celestial  springs : 

"Ri  the  joy  of  pardon'd  sin, 

Whca  oonseience  cries,  Tis  well  vfitfain ; 

Tie  tbe  joy  that  fills  the  breast 

When  the  passions  aink  to  reat : 

1^  the  joy  that  aoatod  deep, 
ieavea  not  when  we  sigh  aiid  waep ; 
bipreads  itself  in  virtuous  deeds, 
With  sorrow  sighs,  in  pity  Ueeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  tones 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans, 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  rapture  miz'd  with  agony. 

A  tenderar,  softer  form  it  wears, 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tears. 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet. 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

Tis  joy  e'en  here !  a  budding  flower, 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and 
And  vraits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HYMN  1^ 

A    PASTORAL  HVMM. 

"  Gentle  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  fold  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  viristful  cast  thine  eyes  around  U- 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  f ' 

<' The  road  to  Zion*s  gates  I  seek; 

If  thou  canst  inforai  me,  speak." 

"  Keep  yon  right-hand  path  with  care. 

Though  crags  obstruct,  and  bramblea  tear ; 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back." 

*'  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads. 

Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads! 

Songs  and  dance  the  way  beguiles. 

Every  foce  is  drest  in  siniles." 

••  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way ; 

Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

"  Guide  or  counsel  do  I  need  ?" 

**  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 

"  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 

Croas'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  2" 

**  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire. 

Thou  must  not  stop — thou  must  not  tire. 

**  Till  I  have  my  journey  past. 

Tell  me  will  the  daylight  last  ? 

Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 

Till  the  evening  sliades  appear  ?" 

*'  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 

Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 

Fast  ainka  the  sun,  fast  wears  the  day. 

Thou  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay : 

God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way !" 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


WiLUAM  JoNis,  the  toD  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, waa  bora  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Losing  hia  £ither,  when  only  three  years  of  age,  he 
was  left  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  good  sense,  and  from  whom  he 
imbibed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  In  1753,  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  soon  attract- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  his  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Clo3me,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  says,  he  was  even  then  "  an  un- 
common  boy."  Describing  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  says,  *'  great  abilities,  great  particu- 
larity of  thinkmg,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
plays  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  I  loved  him  and  revered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  years  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age. "  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
affected ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har^ 
row,  said,  "  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  lefl,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to 
ftme  and  riches." 

In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  University  College, 
Oiford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
•uperintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
early  age  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
nniversity,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
Tacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  authors.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  electa 
ed  fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett 

In  1767,  he  accompanied  the  Spencer  £imily  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  he  learnt  dancing, 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp;  *'  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  "  with  the  ibrtone  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  edncatioo  of  a 
prince."  On  his  return,  he  resided  vrith  his  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  daring  bis  abode  there,  he  tiana- 
ktad  into  French  the  lift  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 


Persian,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Deoamrk. 
Afler  making  another  tour,  he  gave  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and,  in  September,  1770,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
for  the  bar.  He  took  this  step  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  scdicitations  of  his  friends.  '*  Their 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Reviciki, 
*'  was  conformable  to  my  own  inclinations;  for  the 
only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in  this  country,  it 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  ambitious 
and  laborious  I  am."  The  node  in  which  ha 
occupied  himself  in  chambers  is  best  described  by 
his  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Bennett ; 
— "I  have  learned  so  much,"  he  says,  **  seen  so 
much,  written  so  much,  said  so  much,  and  thought 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  vrith  you,  that  were  1  to 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  seen, 
writ,  said,  and  thought,  my  letter  would  have  no 
end.  I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  attending  the 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawyere  and  sena- 
tors, and  in  studying  our  own  admirable  laws.  I 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Political  Treatise  on 
the  Turks,  from  which  1  expect  some  reputation ; 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  which  I 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  you  when 
we  meet"  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagements 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Newton's  Principle  : 
and  in  1*772,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
consisting,  principally,  of  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  languages.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  1774, 
appeared  his  celebrated  commentaries  De  Poesi 
Asiatica,  which  procured  him  great  reputation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bar,  he  suspe uded  all 
literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  intcnaa 
earoestness,  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  In 
1*775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  went  the  circuit  and  sessions  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was.  without 
solicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupt,  by 
Lord-chancellor  Bathurst  It  would  seem,  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  after  hia 
call  to  the  bar,  he  acquired  considerable  practice, 
as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens.  dated  July, 
1*777,  '*My  law  emplojmients,  attendance  in  ihA 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  of  plead 
ings,  trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients, 
scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1*778,  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Orations  of  Isvus,  vrith  a  Prefotory  I>i»> 
course,  Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  displayed 
profound  critical  and  historical  research,  aiid  ex- 
cited much  admiration.  In  March  1780,  he  pub- 
lished aLatinOde  in  favour  of  American  freediin ; 
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■i  dMrdy  afterwards,  oo  the  resignation  of  Sir 
B^er  Newdigmte,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
endidaie  for  the  representation  of  the  Univenity 
tCOdord;  hot  the  liberality  of  his  political  prin- 
c^Iei  raodering  his  success  hopeless,  he  declined 
a  poO.  The  tumults  of  this  year  induced  him  to 
vriiB  s  psmphlet,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
U|al  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  Constitu- 
tioosl  Plaa  of  Future  Defence;  and  about  the 
■BM  period  he  published  his  celebrated  essay  on 
te  Iaw  of  Baflments,  in  which  he  treated  his 
•sbject,  nyi  &Cr.  Roscoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
BeAod  hiikerto  seldom  exhibited  by  our  legal 
miten.  Is  1788,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
farourof  psrUameniary  reform,  and  also  became 
s  wemba  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
siMO.  Id  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  Su  Asaph,  this 
year,  ke  ays  it  is  "  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
hnrftr  t»  Snlptcius;"  and  hints  at  giving  up 
paiitiei,  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
■ore  ineliDed  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indicts 
■nt  being  prelenred  against  the  divine  above- 
MBtiened,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
ifloai,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
t  Ceantiy  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govern- 
WBt  Of  this  oar  author  immediately  avowed 
IubrV  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
KaifBn,in  which  he  defonded  his  positions,  and 
■Btnfed  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
ofEi^lsDd. 

ffii  political  principles  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
kitios,— en  Indian  judge-ship;  but  he  was  at 
Ittgih,  in  March,  1783,  appointed  judge  of  the 
^pieiBo  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
^  inflaence  of  Lord  Ashbnrton.  Previous  to  his 
^epsrtara  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
oA  Bisrried  Mias  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  St  Assph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
Septenber,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
iB  the  following  December.  Law,  literature,  and 
pUeiopby,  now  engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a 
^epee,  tint  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
hid  t  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired, 
b  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  dated  March, 
1^  he  nys,  ■*  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
Uia,  to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbua 
ftmCsmsi,  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
^  slatiaence  from  too  much  food,  literary  and 
criinuy.  I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a 
fade  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
flBly  to  rest;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
*<Bag  for  my  constitution,  though  naturally  not 
ate,  sad  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
lin  slate  of  health."  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
Pijected  the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
^Ittch  he  became  the  first  president,  and  contri- 
^tod  Bsny  papera  to  its  memoirs.  With  a  view 
to  readering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
*"iiii  and  Hindoo  laws,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
■d  Aiabic  laaguages  with  great  ardour;  and 
^^akK  on  a  lour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
^  Am  rseovery  of  his  health,  he  composed  a  tale, 
■  vtne,  called  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
ty «  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
^  he  appeals  to  have  received  an  ofier  of  some 
^"^mtuimk  of  his  salaryi  aa,  in  a  letter  of  that 
y«inifirJaflusMaephenoD,he  aay^  **  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
were  to  ofier  me  a  station  different  fromf  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it*'  He  continued,  with  indefatigable  leal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
afterwards  atucked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  ezistonce  on  the  S7th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
ii  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  its  elegance. 

Here  was  deposited 

tlie  mortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  God,  but  not  death ; 

and  maintained  independence, 

but  sooght  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  htm 

but  the  base  and  unjust ; 

none  above  him  but  the  wise  aad  virtuous ; 

who  toved  his  parents,  kindred,  firiends,  and  country ; 

and  haring  devoted  hla  life  to  their  service, 

and  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  good  will  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  character  was,  indeed,  truly  estimable  im 
every  respect.  **  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  **  Snr  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."  Hii  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconnected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  aad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  dieconrMs  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writen. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful:  he  tmderMood,  critically,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit;  he  could  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Ru- 
nic, Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindoo,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh.  Chinese,  Dutch. 
Sjrriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  vast  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowledge  ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  tasto  for  a  first-rate  original  poet 
His  indefotigable  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled  ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  honra  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  the  moat 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799,  his  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  University  College.  Oxford ;  and,  among  other 
pubUo  testimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directora  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  him  a 
mofumeBt  in  St.  Phol's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  ic 
Bengal 
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SIR   WILLIAM    JONES. 


,  CAIS8A: 

OR,  TBI    OAVE    OF   CHISS. 

ADYBtnaBMsirr. 

TnfiralidM  of  the  foUowliig  pi«c«  was  ttk«a  from  a 
Latin  poem  of  Vida,  enUtled  Scaechia  Lodua,  which  waa 
traoslated  into  Italian  by  Marino,  and  inserted  in  the 
fifteenth  canto  of  his  Adonis:  the  author  thooght  it  lair 
to  make  an  aclcnowledgaient,  in  the  notes,  for  the  pa«> 
aaffes  which  he  borrowed  from  those  two  poets ;  but  he 
matt  also  do  them  the  justice  to  declare,  that  most  of 
the  deseriptiona,  and  the  whole  slorj  of  Oalssa,  wMch 
la  written  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  are  his  own ;  and  their 
ftolts  must  be  imputed  to  him  only.  The  ohancters  In 
the  poem  are  no  Iras  imaginary  than  those  in  the  episode ; 
in  which  the  invention  of  chess  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
llar%  tttouf h  it  is  certain  that  the  fame  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Of  armies  on  the  chequer'd  field  array'd,* 
And  guiltless  war  in  pleasing  form  display'd  ; 
When  two  bold  kings  contend  with  vain  alarmi, 
In  ivory  this,  and  that  in  ebon  arms ; 
Sing,  sportive  maids,  that  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
Of  Pindns,  and  the  famed  Pierian  rill, 
t  Thou,  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above, 
Bfild  Venus,  queen  of  laughter,  queen  of  love : 
Leave  thy  bright  island,  where  on  many  a  rose 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose ; 
Avist  me,  goddess !  since  a  lovely  pair 
Command  my  song,  like  thee  divinely  fiur. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  play. 
And  rise  translncent,  in  the  solar  ray ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower. 
Where  Spring's  sofl  influence  purpled  every  flower ; 
Two  smiling  n3rmphfl  reclined  in  calm  retreat, 
And  envying  Uossoms  crowded  round  their  seat ; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirena ;  both  in  beauty's  pride : 
Thut  shine  two  roses,  fresh  with  early  bloom. 
That  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfome ; 
Their  leaves  unfoldmg  to  the  dawning  day. 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  May. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  around, 
Their  flowing  locks  with  braided  myrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  ttie  graceful  dance  admired. 
And  gentle  Thyrsis,  by  the  muse  inspired  ; 
Whh  Sylvia,  fairest  of  the  mirthful  train ; 
And  Daphnis,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
Now,  whilst  a  purer  blosh  o'erspreads  her  cheeks, 
With  soothing  aooents  thus  Sirena  speaks : 

*'The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light. 
And  wakeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight; 
Whilst  on  each  bank  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smile ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  f 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolong'd  with  various  art, 
Charm  the  fond  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart? 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase ; 
Or  catch  with  silken  lines  the  finny  race  V* 


IMITATIONS. 

*  Lndifflos  elBgiem  beDI,  simolataque  veris 
Pnelia,  buxo  acies  fictaa,  et  ludicra  regna  : 
Ut  gemini  inter  se  reges,  albosqae  nlgerqae^ 
Pro  laode  oppositi  certent  bicoloribus  armls. 
IMeite,  flertedes  Nymphs,  certamhia  tanta.       YUa. 

t  XSbeadaro  genltrix,  hominom  dfvumqae  votaptai^ 
iVenasllbe. 


Then  Delia  thus :  "Or  rather,  since  we  meet 
By  chance,  assembled  in  this  cool  retreat. 
In  artful  contest  let  our  warlike  train 
Move,  well-directed,  o'er  the  coloured  plain ; 
Daphnis,  who  taught  us  first,  the  play  shall  guide ; 
Explain  its  laws,  and  o'er  the  field  preside : 
No  prize  we  need,  our  ardour  to  inflame ; 
We  fight  with  pleasure,  if  we  fight  for  fame." 

The  nymph  consents:  the  maids  and  youths 
prepare 
To  view  the  combat,  and  the  sport  to  share ; 
But  Daphnis  most  approved  the  bold  design. 
Whom  love  instructed,  and  the  ttmeful  Nine. 
He  rose,  and  on  the  cedar  table  placed 
A  polish'd  board,  with  different  colours  graced ; 
Squares  eight  tiroes  eight  in  equal  order  lie  ;* 
These  bright  as  snow,  those  dark  with  sable  dye ; 
Like  the  broad  target  by  the  tortoise  borne, 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  panthers  worn. 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  harmless  heroes  stored. 
O'er  the  smooth  plain  two  well-wrought  hosts  he 

pour'd ; 
The  champions  bum'd  theif  rivals  to  assail. 
Twice  eight  in  black,  twice  eight  in  milk-white 

mail  ;t 
In  shape  and  station  different,  as  in  name. 
Their  motions  various,  nor  their  power  the  same. 
Say,  muse!  (for    Jovp   has   naught    from    thee 

conceal'd,) 
Who  form'd  the  legions  on  the  level  field  ? 

High  in  the  midst  the  reverend  kings  appear. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  sceptres  rear  .- 
One  solemn  step,  majestically  slow. 
They  gravely  move,  and  shun  the  dangerous  fo^ ; 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  subjects  spring. 
And  die  with  rapture,  if  they  save  their  king ; 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depends, 
He,  once  imprison'd,  all  the  conflict  ends. 

The  queens  exulting  near  their  consorts  stand  ; 
Elach  bears  a  deadly  falchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  bound  with  furious  pride. 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  from  side  to  side ; 
Swifl  as  Camilla  flying  o'er  the  main, 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  plain  ; 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  spear 
May  pieree  their  shield,  or  stop  their  full  career. 

The  valiant  guards,  their  minds  on  havoc  bent. 
Fill  the  next  squares,  and  watch  the  royal  tent ; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  their 

height. 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fightl 


miTATIONS. 

•  flejtaglnta  insnnt  et  qoatuor  or<tfne  sedes 
Octono ;  parte  ex  orani,  vkt  Umlte  quadrat 
Ordinibos  paribus ;  necnon  forma  omnibus  una 
Sedibus,  squale  et  spatiuro,  aed  non  color  unus . 
Alternant  semper  varis,  subeuntque  vicissim 
Albentes  nigris ;  tesludo  picta  superne 
QualUt  devexo  gestat  discrimina  tergo.  Ftdb. 

t  Agmlna  bhia  pari  nameroque,  et  virlbus  oqnfs, 
Bis  ntvea  com  veste  octo,  totidemqne  nigraBtL 
Ut  vari»  faciei  pariter  sunt  et  ana  caique 
Nomina,  diveraam  munus,  non  aqua  potestaa.    ibid, 

t  The  chief  art  hi  the  tacdcs  of  chess  consists  In  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  royal  pawns;  In  supportfaig  them 
against  eveiy  attack;  and,  if  they  sre  taken.  In  aopplyteg 
Chair plaeaawlft  oUtsis agilly eappotted ;  a|         ~ 


GAISbA. 


Td  Bgkt  and  left  the  Biutial  wingi  diiplay 
lldr  ikiiung  annt,  mnd  stand  in  olote  array. 
liMd !  ibor  arehen,  eager  to  advance, 
ted  the  ligki  reed,  and  rush  with  sidelong  glance ; 
TUoogii  angles,  ever,  they  aanolt  the  foet, 
T^  10  the  colour,  which  at  first  they  chose. 
Aenibar  hold  knights,fi>r  courage  &nied  and  speed, 
Ks^  knight  exalted  on  a  prancing  steed : 
ntsir  arching  coarse  no  vulgar  limit  knows,* 
Tnasrene  they  leap,  and  aim  insidious  blows, 
Xsr  ftisods,  nor  foes,  their  rapid  ibrce  restrain, 
Bf  €oe  qakk  bound  two  changing  squares  they 

^»; 
Wnm  mjmg  hoes  renew  the  fierce  attack. 
And  mh  fion  black  to  white,  from  white  to  bUck. 
FowMlsBn  elephants  the  sides  defend ; 
Bsostth  the  load  of  ponderous  towera  they  bend  : 
la  oae  malter'd  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Bw  crush  the  left,  and  now  o'erwhelm  the  right 
Bri^t  in  the  front  the  dauntless  soldiers  raise 
Asir  polish*d  qMan ;  their  steely  helmeto  blaze : 
FNfarid  they  stand  the  daring  foe  to  strike, 
tticct  their  proigress,  but  their  wounds  oblique, 
low  swell  th*  embattled  troops  with  hostile  rage, 
iad  dang  their  shields,  impatient  to  engage ; 
VW  Dsphnis  thus :  **  A  varied  plain  behold, 
What  &iry  kings  their  mimic  tents  unfold, 
iiObsnm,  and  Mab,  his  wayward  queen, 
iMd  ferth  their  armies  on  the  daisied  green, 
^■ortal  had  the  wondrous  sport  contrived, 
Bf  godi  invented,  and  from  gods  derived  ; 
ftam  them  the  British  njrmphs  received  the  game,(t) 
Aad  pby  each  mom  beneath  the  crystal  Thame ; 
Bssr  tkeo  the  tmle,  which  they  to  Colin  sung, 
A*  idling  o>r  the  lucid  wave  he  hung : — 

"*  A  k)vely  Dryad  ranged  the  Thracian  wild, 
Hwsir  enchanting  and  her  aspect  mild  ; 
T»  ctee  the  bounding  hart  W9b  all  her  joy 
Avcns  from  Hjrmen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O^tr  hills  and  valleys  was  her  beauty  famed, 
Aad  &ir  Cakea  was  the  damsel  named. 
HUB  saw  the  maid  ;  with  deep  surprise  he  gazed, 
Adaind  her  shape,  and  every  gesture  praised  : 
HaioUea  bow  the  child  of  Venus  bent, 
Ail&nNigh  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  sent  : 
^.ned  was  Hope ;  the  feathers,  keen  Desire ; 
TW  point,  her  eyes ;  the  barbs,  ethereal  fire, 
boo  to  the  nymph  he  pour'd  his  tender  strain ; 
The  htnghty  I>ryad  scom'd  his  amorous  pain : 
Hi  told  his  woes,  where'er  the  maid  he  found, 
AairtiU  he  press'd,  yet  still  Caiasa  irown'd  ; 


«  vMch  the  sosceas  of  the  game  fai  great  messnre 
'tpn^  Aough  it  seems  to  be  omitted  by  the  very  accn* 

UnTATIOIIS. 

*ltan!lo  leggfer  per  drttta  Osla, 
Ooae  gl  sltrf,  psrringo  noqua  non  feade, 
Mfth  Basa  sHraverss,  e  Hero  in  visia 
(^rro  In  gtro»  e  hmato  il  sslto  stende, 
B  seapre  ael  ssltar  due  case  acquists, 
^■ilcslore  abbsndoiiA,  e  qoesco  prende. 

MmriimfAdmti  1& 

b  aqqls  saodont  spectsda  toesi 

iCsos  acf  ols  PQPti* 
ssBars,  et  hosskla  rsgis  qnlemat. 
ndm 


But  e*en  her  frowns  (ah,  what  might  smiles  hava 

done !} 
Fired  all  his  soul,  and  all  his  senses  won. 
He  left  his  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn, 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  desponding  near  a  murmuring  stream, 
And  fair  Cai'ssa  was  his  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  from  her  mossy  bed. 
And  through  the  crystal  raised  her  placid  head 
Then  mildly  spake :  "  O  thou  whom  love  inspiret* 
Thy  tears  will  nourish,  not  allay  thy  fires. 
The  smiling  blossoms  drink  the  pearly  dew  ; 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  punue ; 
The  scaly  shoals  devour  the  silken  weeds ! 
Love  on  our  sighs,  and  on  our  sorrow  feeds. 
Then  weep  no  more ;  but,  ere  thou  canst  obtain 
Balm  for  thy  wounds  and  solace  to  thy  pain. 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile  ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  smile. 
Canst  thou  no  play,  no  soothing  game  devise. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damsel's  eyesf 
So  may  thy  prayers  assuage  the  scornful  dame, 
And  ev'n  Ca'issa  own  a  mutual  flame." 
"  Kind  nymph,  (said  Mars,)  thy  counsel  I  approve; 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthless  breast  can  move. 
But  when  ?  or  how?  Thy  dark  discourse  explain: 
So  m^y  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  rain « 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  floweiB  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

" '  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  smiling  miem 
"  Above  the  palace  of  the  Paphian  queen 
Love's  brother  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port. 
By  gods  named  Euphron.  and  by  mortals  Sport ; 
Seek  him ;  to  faithful  ears  unfold  thy  grief, 
And  hope,  ere  mom  return,  a  sweet  relief 
His  temple  hangs  below  the  azure  skies ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  ?  Tis  there  it  lies.** 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain. 
And  sought  the  mansion  of  her  blue-hair'd  train. 
** '  Meantime  the  god,  elate  with  heart-felt  joy. 
Had  reach'd  the  temple  of  the  sportful  boy ; 
He  told  Caissa's  charms,  his  kindred  fire. 
The  Naiad's  counsel,  and  his  warm  desire. 
"  Be  swift,  (he  addod)  give  my  passion  aid ; 
A  god  requests." — He  spake,  and  Sport  obey'd. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould, 
Inlaid  with  squares  of  silver  and  of  gold  ; 
Then  of  two  metals  form'd  the  warlike  band. 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  taught  the  rules  that  guide  the  pensive  game. 
And  call'd  it  Cossa  from  the  Dryad's  name : 
(Whence  Albion's  sons,  who  most  its  praise  con- 
fess, 
Approved  the  play,  and  mimed  it  thoughtful  Chess.) 
The  god,  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  grasp'd  the  board,  and  left  his  airy  court 
With  radiant  feet  he  pierced  the  clouds ;  nor  stay'd 
Till  in  the  woods  he  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chase  the  damsel  sat  reclined, 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unoonfined. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun. 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


CMooo  evptXh,  ed  e  iTa 
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Tlien  ihow'd  hb  tablet;  pleased,  the  njrmph  sur- 

Tejr'd 
The  lifelest  troops,  in  gliuering  ranks  display'd  ; 
She  ask'd  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
mie  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore, 
And  thought  e*en  Man  less  hateful  than  before : 
**  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  X 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  unkind.'* 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  ftirer  bloom ; 
His  wreathing  horns,  that  from  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue ; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  loveless  face. 
Biased  into  beams,  and  show'd  a  heavenly  graces 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast. 
Was  soften'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest. 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show'd. 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arms.) 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground. 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Dryad  blush'd  ;  and,  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled, 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  amtit  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
To  arms,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew, 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black  t 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Moves  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
From  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haughty 
strides; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds : 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fiital  warmth  you  bom; 
Laws,  ever  fix'd,  forbid  ytm  to  return. 
Then  fit>m  the  wing  a  short>lived  spearman  flies, 
Unsalely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow. 
Of  lifo  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  bnmish'd  field. 
Hurl  the  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bunting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fiery  counen  prance, 
Here  archen  spring,  and  lofty  towen  advance. 
But  see !  the  while-robed  Amaion  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds  : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid. 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betra/d : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  mi^estic  mien, 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  fidling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fiite. 
The  monarch  bnm'd  with  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  fipom  his  tone  th*  avenging  blade  he  drew, 
And,  mad  with  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile,  sweet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behiixl  his  circling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung; 
Till,  anforceaen,  an  ivory  courser  sprang. 
And,  wildly  pfaoeing,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Attaok'd  at  onee  die  mooareh  and  the  tDW«r  t 
Sirana  Uosh'd,  for,  as  the  rales  laqnirad. 
Bar  ii^nred  aovermgn  lo  his  tent  racirad; 


Whilst  her  lost  castle  leaves  his  threatening  beighi^ 
And  adds  new  glory  to  th*  exulting  knight 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  i 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose  began  to  fode : 
A  crjrslal  tear,  diat  stood  prepared  to  foil. 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  conceal'd  from  all ; 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  pain. 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke ;  **  Let  me  your  loss  supply, 
And  either  nobly  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  oft  has  fortune  crown'd  with  iair  success, 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  chess." 
He  said :  the  willing  nymph  her  place  resign*d. 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  arms. 
And  Troy's  high  turret  shook  with  dire  alarms. 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  vrounded.  left  the  plain. 
And  Man  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  vain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadron  to  die  field  i 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield.) 
Each  guileful  snare  and  subtle  art  he  tries. 
But  finds  his  art  less  powerful  than  her  eyea ; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey : 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fought  day. 
By  this— a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tent: 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  anmnd. 
Now  her  dark  cone  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsung 
Shall  live  elemal  on  the  poet's  tongue ; 
For  thou  shah  soon  receive  a  splendid  change,  - 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaden  saw  the  storm  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  sovereign  to  defend : 
Th*  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  air, 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  fotal  square ; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  sutely  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  more  lion-like  hit  mien, 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  qneeo. 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  fingal  ant, 
His  hand  the  microscopic  frame  applies. 
And  lo !  a  brigh^hair'd  monster  meets  his  eyea  ; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cases  roll'd 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  with  gold  i 
Thus,  on  the  alter'd  chief  both  armies  gase. 
And  both  the  kings  are  fix'd  with  deep  amaie. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-white  meid 

before, 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurls  the  spear  no  more  ; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dsirk-robed  band. 
And  knights  and  archen  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield, 
His  legions  vanquished,  o'er  the  lonely  field. 
So  when  the  mora,  by  rosy  coursen  drawn,* 
With  pearls  and  rabies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  from  heaven's  bine  wwtH 

retiree. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  expiree. 


IMITATIONS. 

* ^M  edio  rex  Bquore  inermis 

Constltlt  smissis  sociis :  velot  sthen  fai  alls 
Bipolit  ardentes  flammas  uM  lutea  Mfls 
LoeUeris  Anrors,  tons  pateherrlmas  tfais 
Loeit  adboe,  VSMU^  et  esBb  nos  afthans  etiL 

FU8,ver.iOL 
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fia  bean,  where'er  Im  ibotm,  die  dreadfiil  loaiid ; 
CUek  tte  deep   rwim,  end   GMi  the   woodi 

rohcHllln  >^ 

]fo  pleee  rMnine :  he  eeee  Ihe  certem  &le, 
Aad  jrieUs  hiilhioDe  to  rain,  end  ektekmale, 

A  bnghier  Mnih  o*enpreade  the  damiers  cheeki, 
Aad  miMkf  thne  the  eonqiier'd  icripling  epeeki : 
«A  doeUe  triooph*  Dtim,  heel  thoa  won, 
9f  Mm  peoiected,  and  by  Venae'  eon ; 
lie  fine  with  oooqaeet  cfowni  thy  metchle«  art, 
The  Meend  poinia  thoee  eyea  at  Daphnia'  heart" 
She  ■■fled ;  the  nymphe  and  amoioaa  youdie  ariae, 
And  owa.  dttt  Beauty  gain'd  the  noUer  prize. 
Lam  in  iMr  eheet  the  mimic  troopa  were  laid, 
And  pmeeM  alept  the  aable  hero's  thade.* 


SOLIMA. 

AX  AmABlAN  BOLOOUX. 


"Ti  maida  of  Aden!  hear  a  loftier  tale 
T^Mn  e'er  waa  song  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
•The  floilea  of  Abelah,  and  M aia's  eym, 
Wk«e  bean^  V^^y**  *^  love  in  slamber  lies  ; 
TStfiagrant  hyacinths  of  Azza'i  hair, 
Hsi  wanKn  writh  the  laughing  eummer<4ur ; 
Love^iDctored  cheeks,  whence  roses  seek  their 


Aad  lips,  fion  which  the  lephjrr  steals  perfame ; 
famte  DO  more  the  wild  unpolish'd  lay. 
But  dy  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
TWo&rewell,  love!  and  &rewell,  youthfal  fires! 
A  aoUer  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Tv  bolder  notea  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
Fkm  ■Moth,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 

"  See  yoQ  fitir  groves  that  o'er  Amana  rise, 
Aad  with  their  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
Wkcie  every  breeze  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales, 
Aad  every  shrob  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
8se  throo^  ytm  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene, 
IsvBs  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
IWaak  die  grovea,  and  ask  the  vooal  bowers, 
Wbodeck'd  their  spiry  lops  with  blooming  flowers, 
Tn^  the  Uoe  stream  o'er  sandy  vales  to  flow, 
Aad  the  bcown  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow  f 
hirSolima!  the  hills  and  dalea  will  sing « 
hk  SoliBa !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
Bk  aac  with  idle  Aovn  of  vain  delight, 
Tb  charm  the  eool  or  to  beguile  the  sight  * 
At  Doaa  QQ  banks  of  pleaaare  to  repose, 
Where  blooai  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
Kk  m  praad  pilea  to  heap  the  nightly  feast, 
Tm  mom  with  pearls  has  deck'd  the  glowing  east ; 
hkl  est  fer  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise, 
Aad  bade  all  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes : 
''» <)dMr  thooghta  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
Oimoc,  empty  pride !  and  hence,  deluaive  joy !) 
"N  cheer  with  sweet  r^nst  the  Minting  gueat ; 
To  ioQ  Ihe  weary  oo  the  coach  of  rest; 


*  A  psrodf  of  the  Isst  Uae  b  Pope's  transbtkNi  of  the 
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To  waim  the  traveller  nornVd  with  wfaMv^  eoldi 
The  yoong  to  cherish,  to  aapport  the  old ; 
The  sad  10  confort,  and  the  weak  pioteett 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct  .*— 
These  are  her  carea,  and  thia  her  glorioua  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  f 
Come  to   these  groves,  and   these  life-breathiaf 

gladee, 
Te  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave, 
Te  weak,  that  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  that  grieve  t 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  display'd. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'erahade ; 
Here  roay  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower, 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  tean  t 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  yeaia  ( 
Weepa  there  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left. 
Of  tender  parents  and  of  hope  bereft  ? 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  hears ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day. 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyless  train  oppress. 
What  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distraw. 
And,  as  they  mourn,  she  steals  a  tender  sigh, 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sits  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smile  the  healing  balm  bestows. 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes. 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  softly ed  angel  bears 
Transfonn'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
**  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  [groves 

Through  pathless   deserts   and  through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing, 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing, 
While  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blaai ;  • 

She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  buiatiiig 

light. 
By  day  a  son,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;        [ray. 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowers  his  solitary  way. 
**  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showers  of  sweelneav 

shed 
Tour  mildest  influence  o'er  her  fiivour'd  head ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  diatant  climes  shall 

praise, 
live  in  our  notes,  and  bhissom  in  our  Uys ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  blushing  flower 
Paints  avery  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower, 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  ckrads  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloom ! 
Theae  grateftil  aongs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  ranew. 
While  freah  blown  violets  drink  the  peariy  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damsels  rove. 
And  gales  of  ftagrance  breathe   from   Hagar's 

grove." 
Sosung  the  yoath,  whose  sweetly-warbled  straina 
Fair  Mena  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  pUuM. 
Sooth'd  with  his  lay,  die  ravish'd  air  was  calm, 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  waving  palm; 
The  camels  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn. 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportful  fown ; 
Their  silken  bands  the  listenmg  rose-buds  rent, 
And  twined  their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  tent  • 
He  anng,  till  on  the  bank  the  moonlight  slept, 
'And  elorinf  iioweia  beneafli  the  night^iew  wept ; 
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T%m  tttmd,  and  tUmttkm^d  ia  the  kpof  iwt 
TiU  the  ilihUkffk  hud!  left  hw  low-built  neit 
Now  haatet  the  ■wem  to  tiwe  hie  mptoroiie  lalai 
la  other  meedowi,  and  in  other  velae. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALCiEUS. 

Ov  XtBotf  it6t  IvXa,  vSt 
Ttx^n  TSKTovtov  ai  woXsii  iivtv 
AAX'  orir  tot*  a»  uatv  ANAPE£ 
Airts  aa^ttv u6o7tiy 
EMrav9a  rttxn  lai  mXtts- 

Ale.  quoted  by  Ariatidm. 

What  constitutes  a  state  t 
Nbt  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cittea  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  orown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  naTiea  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
iVhere  low-brow'd  baseness  waAs  perfume  to  pride. 

NO : — Men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bramUea  rode ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  mamtain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow. 
And  emsh  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state ; 
And  aovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O^er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
0Ka  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e*en  th'  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinka. 

Boch  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  f 
flhall  Britons  languuh,  and  be  men  no  moret 

Shfiee  all  must  life  resign, 
TbDae  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorions  to  the  silent  grave. 

Abergtxtermjft  March  31, 1781. 


Air  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  CALLIS- 
TRATUS. 

Br  /tvprw  kXoSi  to  ((^os  ^p^vOf 
Uvntp  ApftoSioi  k'  ApiToytiTfavt 
Ort  ror  rvptivvav  KTO^tnav 
Vn99^9t  r*  hBuvat  tnottivanrv. 

jc.  r.  X. 

Qnod  si  post  Idas  illiM  Manias  e  Tyrannoctonis  quis- 
piam  tale  aU^ood  carmea  pleM  tradkilsset  ioque 
Baborram  et  fori  circulos  et  in  ora  vnlgi  httoMsaet, 
actom  profecto  fulsset  de  partibai  deque  dommatione 
Ccsamm;  plus  mchercule  valulsset  unum  Ap^o^ur 
luXof  quam  Ciceronis  Philippicae  omnes.— LowtA  De 
BaeraPoeti,  RraL  1. 

VBED4NT  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  bilanf  falchion  wreathe  ; 

Boon  shall  gmce  eaoh  manly  aidi* 
Iftibes  that  apeak,  and  points  that  hfftalht 


ThM,iIaraiodiiiB!  ahaae  thy  bWe« 
Thus,  Arialogslon !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britain  sighs  for  aid, 
Wheaa  shall  now  delay  te  ahine  f 

Daareat  yoncfaa,  in  isbnda  bleas'd. 
Not,  like  recreant  idlers  dead. 

Yon  with  fleet  Pelides  real, 
And  with  godlike  Diomed. 

Verdant  mjrrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine  t 

Such,  Uarmodius !  deck'd  thy  aide ; 
Soch,  Arislogiion !  thine. 

They  the  base  Hipparchoa  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallas  crown'd  : 

Oods . — how  awifl  their  poniards  flew. 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace. 
Equal  laws  and  liberty  : 

Nurse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  laws. 

High  in  freedom's  tomple  raised. 
See  Fits-Maurice  beaming  stand, 

For  collected  virtues  praised, 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand ! 

Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  Ojrelids  doae  * 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bless'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  repoae  : 
With  Arisiogiton  rest 

No,  bless'd  chieft  1  a  hero's  crown 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim  : 

You  leas  fiercely  i^'on  renown ; 
You  assumed  a  milder  name 

They  through  blood  for  glory  strove* 
You  more  blissful  tidings  brings ; 

They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  fame  restored  a  king. 

Rise,  Britannia  !  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony, 

Monarch  good,  and  nobles  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ' 


THE  FIRST  NEMBAN  ODE  OF  PINDARja 

Calm  breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Ortygia,  graceful  branch  of  Syracuse  reaown'd* 

Fotti^  Dina's  rosy  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  with  sweet,  yet  IqfLy,  sound 

Bursting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempest-footed  steeds  the  trophiee  gloriona 

(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praise ;) 

While  Chromius'  car  invites,  and  Neman's  plain. 

For  noble  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. 

Fnm  pro$pering  gods  the  song  begins ; 

Nest  haib  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  meate 


•ntfsede  Istranslated  word  At  word  with  the  origlnal ; 
Ihrw  tirithTttf  sntl  phrssts  im|j  hfiini  assnsssiHr  siMsOL 
^sUchaaspiiMsdfakileNeietteffs. 

SeeAriwmmt^tkai 


0D£8. 


Bidwitipvori 
WboBauUag  fortuie 


orownt;  and  vmt  heioie 


Erery  ■■#  lieygkli  to  mig. 

Jfov  iMka  10  liMt /otr  kle  the  tplciMM  slaty, 

WhiBk  ttefTMl  OlyBpiui  kng. 

Me,  giTe  to  Prowrpine,  and  waved  his  locka 

l^Map,  that,  aapieoie  in  glorjr, 

Fuwd  fer  tweet  fraita,  and  nyngih-Uned  rooka, 

Skihi'i  fiU  uutfiikwia  braaat 

Wisli  tomr^d  and  weaUiy  citiea  he  would  oiown. 

Her  tb«MB  tf  Satorn  hleaa'd 

WHh  tum  braBon-aLrm'd  lor  war'a  fenown 

By  laoct  ud  fiery  steed ;  yet  oft  thy  leavea, 

Oljiipie  oUre !  b^  their  hair 

In  vRotfay  gold.    Great  subjecla  I  prepare  : 

Btfimw  th'  immortal  verM  deceiTea. 

Ofi  io  tbe  portals  was  I  placed 

or  itot  gnest-loTing  man,  and  pour'd  the  dulcet 

strain, 
Wbere  becoming  dainties  graced 
Hk  hcB|uTable  board ;  for  ne'er  widi  efibrta  vain 
ftnnfen  to  hb  mansion  came : 
Aaitbia  the  vrrtoofis,  when  detraction  rages, 
Qsneh  with  liberal  streams  her  flame. 
i«t  eteb  in  rhtue's  path  right  onward  press, 
Ai  eieh  his  art  engages, 
Aid,  siged  by  genius,  win  socceas. 

I^barioQg  action  strength  applies, 

Aad  wiry  condQCt,  sense :  the  fbture  to  foresee 

Kucne  gives  to  few,  the  wise. 

Ageodamof*  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

^erfiil  might  and  wisdom  deep. 

I  Ke  not  in  dark  cells  the  hoarded  treasure 

f^nmUng  with  low  care  to  keep, 

^as  wealth  flows,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

I^  faoe,  with  ample  measure 

^^fcwring  my  friends,  since  hope  and  fear 

A«n3  disastrous  men.    The  praise 

Of  Herrales  with  raptare  I  embrace 

Ob  tbe  heights,  which  virtues  raise, 

IV  rapid  legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

^-  when  be  brooked  no  more  the  dieerU$$  gloom, 

^bum  into  the  blaze  of  day, 

'^  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay, 

*^«f  from  the  sacred  womb. 

Kk  BBoheerved  tbe  godlike  boy 

Bf  Jsnogotden-thioned  the  saflhm'd  cradle  pressed; 

^i^Sht  heaven'a  queen  with  forious  joy 

te  Meoiu  dragons  fleet  th'  unguarded  floor  infest* 

^,  the  portals  opening  wide, 

^'d  throagh  the  chamber's  broad  recess  tremeh- 

iouM, 
^  ia  jaws  fire^ariing  tried 
^  ilambedog  babe  Io  doae.    He,  starting  lights 
fan'd  his  Md  head  s(i9M!im2oim, 
^  fiist  in  battle  proved  his  Bught 

^  both  rasbtless  hands  he  clasp*d 

"*  ^''m^  f^orrid  pests,  and  clothed  tlieb 

9Mks  with  death ; 
yP^HMMig.  as  he  graspU 
"^A  4Mft  their  ihssais  compMsaSd,  tha  SanX 

ttvsoQB'd  braalh^ 


Horror  seised  the  liuBale  tvaio. 

Who  near  Alcmena'a  gonial  couch  attended : 

She,  from  agooiiing  pain 

Tet  weak,  ttnaaiMWd  tmd  unmaatled  mdi'd, 

And  her  loved  charge  defended, 

Whilst  he  the  fiery  moMters  cmsh^. 

Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitately  bold: 

First  Amphitryon,  dauntless  man, 

Bared  his  raised  fiilolnon  from  its  sheathing  goU» 

While  grinding  angoirii  pierced  hisjlMttmi^  breaat| 

For  private  woes  moat  keenly  bite 

Self-loving  man ;  bat  soon  the  heart  is  light, 

With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppressed. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  mix'd,  he  saw  th'  enor 

mous  force. 
Saw  the  valour  of  his  child  : 
And  fated  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  ahapti 

their  course. 
Wafted  round  the  varied  tale : 
Then  called  he  from  high  Jove's  oontigooas  fsgii^ 
Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 
Tiresias  Nnu2,  who  told,  in  diction  sage. 
The  chief  and  thronging  legion 
What  fortunes  most  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawless  tyrants  of  the  wood. 

What  serpents  he  would  slay,  what  monsten  of  dit 


What  proud  foe  to  human  good. 

The  wont  of  monstrous  forms,  that  holjf  manhood 

stain^ 
His  huge  arm  Io  death  would  dash : 
How  when  heaven's  boat,  o'er  Phlegra's  champaiga 

hasHng, 
With  embattled  gianta  rash 
Vindictive  warr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would  i 
With  dreadful  strokes  tmde-wnstingt 
And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  cycles  infinite  of  gliding  time,  ^ 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prize  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime, 
In  gorgeous  mansions  he  should  hold  entranood 
Soft  Hebe,  fresh  with  blooming  grace. 
And  crown,  exalting  his  majestic  race. 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advaaced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

Behold,  whero  yon  Uoe  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  aides, 

And  frolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  amy 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smiled  th*  anspidoos  day« 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hands,  in  shapes  refined, 
BUch  ivory  carve  and  smooth. 

His  laios  thus  mould  each  ductile  mM, 
Aadevery] 
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Ai  genia  are  taught  by  patient  art 

In  ■parUing  ranka  to  beam. 
With  mannert  thus  he  fonm  the  heait. 

And  epreadt  a  general  gleam. 

What  wft,  yet  awful  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  iweetnev  dancet  in  his  eye, 

And  bktsoms  in  his  face ! 

So  ahines  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtues  round  him  blase : 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THE   VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

Behold  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
III  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
TIras  is  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtues  ; 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory. 
As  a  cutter,  as  a  polisher  of  gems 
O  how  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  dauntless  and 

composed! 
How  worthy  of  fame !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom'd  with  virtues. 
Whom  to  the  end  of  time  we  cannot  forget" 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIHI. 

Hear  !  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray, 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  return  of  May ; 
— ^The  gale  that  o'er  yon  waving  almond  blows, 
The  verdant  hank  with  silver  blossoms  strows  : 
The  smiling  season  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  floweni  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantles 

wear. 
Who  knows  what  cares  await  that  fatal  day, 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  t 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valleys  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  floweni  of  spring  will  fade. 

I  The  tulip  now  its  varied  hue  displays, 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  rays. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  trae. 

The  joys  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  pursue  I 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorous  minds  persuade? 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "  Thou  hearest  the  tsle  of  the  nightingsle, '  that  the 
vernal  season  approaches.'  The  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree 
sheds  its  silver  blosfromi.  Be  cheerful;  be  AiU  of 
mirth ;  for  the  spring  passes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last" 

t  "The  groves  and  hills  are  again  adorned  with  oil 
sorts  of  flowers;  a  pavilioo  of  roses,  ss  the  seat  of  plea- 
sure, is  raised  hi  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  ofos 
win  be  alive  when  the  Mr  season  endsl  Be  cheer- 
fU,"Ae. 

t  "The  edge  of  the  bower  is  6Ued  wUh  the  light  of 
Ahmed;  among  the  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent 
his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed  f  this 
Is  the  season  of  merrimeot    Be  ebeerflfl,*'  Ac. 


*  The  sparUiilg  daw-daopa  o'ar  the  liliaa  ptoy. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beana  of  day* 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughts  angaga. 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  worda  are  saga ; 
WhUe  thos  you  sit  baoaath  the  tramUiBg  sbada. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  apriag  will  fiid*. 

tThe  freah-Uown  rase  like  Zainab'a  ofaeak  m^ 

pears. 
When  pearls,  like  dew-dropa,  glitter  in  her  ears. 
The  charms  of  youth  at  once  are  seen  and  paat : 
And  nature  says,  **Tbey  are  too  sweet  tt>  last" 
So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay  .*  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  ftda. 

t  See !  yon  anemonies  their  leaves  unfold, 
With  rubies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 
—While  crystal  showers  from  weeping  clouds  de- 
scend, 
Ei^y  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 
Now,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  sofa's  Imad, 
Be  gay  :  too  so^n  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade 

$  The  plants  no  more  are  dried,  the  meadows  dead, 

No  more  the  rose-bud  hangs  her  pensive  head  : 

The  shrubs  revive  in  valleys,  meads,  and  bowers. 

And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  flowers ; 

In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  arroy'd. 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  &de. 

II  Clear  drops,  each  morn,  iropearl  the  rose's  bloom. 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perfume  ; 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  store : 
Be  this  our  wealth  .-  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  fools  upbraid 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  flule. 

T  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  musky  gale. 
Are  changed  to  essence  ere  they  reach  the  dale. 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreads. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  heads. 
Let  others  toil  in  war.  in  arts,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "Again  the  dew  gliuers  on  the  loaves  of  the  lily, 
like  the  water  of  a  bright  ciraeter.  The  dew-dropa  loll 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  me, 
listen  to  me,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer- 
ful," 4ec. 

t  "The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeka  of 
beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears  the  pearls  hsng  Uke  drops 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thyself;  by  thinking  that  theae 
charms  will  have  a  long  dnrstton.    Be  eheerfuV  Ac. 

t  "Tulips,  roses,  sod  snentonies,  appear  In  the  gar- 
dens ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  Uke  sharp  lancets, 
tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  blood.  Spend  tbie 
day  agreeably  with  thy  friends,  like  a  prudent  man.  Be 
cheerful,"  &c. 

i  "The  time  is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  sick, 
sod  the  rose-bud  hung  its  thonghtfbl  head  on  Its  boeom. 
The  season  comes  hi  which  mountains  and  rocks  are 
coloured  with  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  4ec. 

I  "  Each  momhig  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose- 
garden ;  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  full  of  Tartarian  moak. 
Be  not  neglectfhl  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  a  lova 
of  the  worid.    Be  cbeerfal,'*  4ec. 

f  "  The  sweetaess  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  oo 
(iragrant,  that  the  dew,  befbre  it  Ma,  is  changed  into  roae- 
water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pavflkm  of  bright  ckMidsov«r 
the  garden.    Be  cheerfhl,"  Ac. 


HYMNS. 


«1 


*  Lut,  gfcMoy  wioier  duU*d  the  millen  air, 

m  SoHmui  arose,  and  all  was  fair. 

8oA  IB  hit  reign,  the  notea  of  love  reaonnd, 

And  plcaaare't  roty  cup  goee  freely  round. 

Btrt  60  the  hank,  which  mantling  vines  o'ershade, 

Re  gif :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  iade. 

tliiy  this  mde  lay  ilroin  age  to  age  remain, 
A  tme  neBorial  of  this  lovely  train. 
Gnae,  charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing 
n^self  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring ; 
liDve  bidi  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey*d. 
Ee  gsy :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  &de. 


HYBfN  TO  CAMDEO. 


THB  ARGUMENT. 


Tu  Hkdoo  god,  to  whom  the  followinf  poem  is  ad- 
totted,  ippesrs  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
Ins  nd  the  Roman  Capklo ;  bat  the  Indian  desc^ptlon 
•f  \m  penon  snd  arms,  his  lamily,  attendants,  and  sttri- 
mu,  has  new  snd  peculiar  beauties. 

Aecdftfinf  to  the  mythology  of  Hindoostan,  be  wss 
Jm  MB  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power,  and 
mrricd  to  Retty,  or  AiTeclion ;  and  his  bosom  friend  is 
Brntn  or  Sprii^ :  he  is  represented  as  a  beantifal 
jMth,  mnetimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  con-, 
■n,  ki  the  midBt  of  bis  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes 
riiof  by  moonfight  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
teeng  girls  or  nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears 
ha  eokniri,  which  are  a  fish  on  a  red  ground.  His  fa* 
*Mnte  friace  of  resort  Is  a  large  tract  of  country  roimd 
Agn^ind  pHnclpally  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen 
she,  md  the  nine  Gopia,  who  arc  clearly  the  Apollo 
asd  motes  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the  night  with 
awe  and  ctence.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane,  or  flowers 
stt  a  rtring  of  beea,  and  bis  five  arrows,  each  pointed 
silfa  as  faKfian  bloasom  of  a  beating  quality,  are  allcgo- 
hc«  vqnaBy  new  and  beautlM  He  has  at  least  twenty- 
Are«  names,  most  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  hymn : 
An  of  Gain,  orCama,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  it 
dn  b«ar«  la  ancient  and  modem  Persian ;  and  it  is  pes- 
Ale  that  the  words  DIpuc  and  Cupid,  which  have  the 
■Be  aigni£eat«m,  may  have  the  same  origin,  since 
vekaow  tlwi  the  otd  Hetmseaos,  from  whom  great  part 
«^a»  Roman  langnsge  and  religion  was  derived,  and 
siaae  aystem  bad  a  near  afihiity  wHh  that  of  the  Per- 
■itts  wad  Ia<fians,  uaed  to  write  their  lines  alternately 
tffwds  and  backwards,  as  furrows  are  made  by  the 
fbs^ :  and,  tbougta  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
flsi^  be  the  grarooiatical  termination  as  in  libido  and 
ofwdo,  yet  the  primary  root  of  cnpio  is  contained  in  the 
fas  three  letters.  The  sevemh  stanza  alludes  to  the 
^  attempt  of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Maha* 
^  for  wtiich  be  was  punished  by  a  flame  consuming 


IMITATIONS. 

•"Whoever  ibou  art,  know  that  the  black  gnsUof 
"■ana  had  seized  the  garden ;  but  the  king  of  the 
sorhi  again  appeared,  (fispensing  justice  to  all :  In  his 
Jjt  the  hsppy  cupbearer  desired  and  obtained  the 
fcwtag  wine.    Be  cheerful,"  Ac. 

}  "B^  tboe  strahis  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  deUght- 
MfOej:  may  they  be  a  memorial  to  its  inhabitants, 
Ad  reaaod  them  of  this  assembly,  and  these  fair  maids  I 
Tkn  act  a  mghiingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihi, 
%*  thoo  walkeat  with  the  damsels,  whose  cheeks  are 
■ixosas.    Be  cheerful ;   be  full  of  mirth;  for  the 

■*%paMes  soon  away;  Jt  will  not  last !»» 


his  corporeal  nature,  and  reducing  him  to  a 
essence;  and  hence  bis  chief  dominion  is  over  tba 
mindt  of  mortals,  or  such  deities  as  he  is  permitted  to 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  potent  god  firom  Agra's  orient  bowws 
Floats  throagh  the  lucid  air,  whibt  living  flowms 
With  sonny  twine  the  vocal  arbonrs  wreath, 
And  gales  enamonr'd  heavenly  fragrance  breathe  f 
Hail,  power  unknown !  ibr  at  thy  beck 
Vales  and  groves  their  bosoms  deck. 
And  every  laughing  blossom  drosses 
With  gems  of  dew  his  roosky  tresses. 
I  feel,  I  feel  thy  genial  flame  divine. 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  V*  Celestial  sounds  I  heart 
**  Know*st  thou  not  me ?'*  Ah,  spare  a  mortal  ear! 
**  Behold** — My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  ndsa 
But  O !  they  sink  before  th'  eicessive  blaw. 

Yes,  son  of  Maya,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow. 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming, 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  diy  pains  and  all  Hiy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  sound, 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-crown'd. 
Eternal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  T 
Whatever  thy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Seas,  earth,  and  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  smiles  and  roseate  pleasures 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring. 
And  hail  thee  universal  king 

Thy  consort  mild.  Affection  ever  true, 
Graces  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance, 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthful  daiio» 

Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear, 

And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air, 

Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning, 

Brighter  than  the  tean  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  before  them  flies. 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

God  of  the  flowery  shafts  and  flowery  bow. 
Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth, 
In  heaven  clep'd  Bessent,  and  gay  Spring  on  eai4^ 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bowen^ 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showers. 
He  with  fresh  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gift,  and  sweet  the  giver  f) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  lusciotis  cane,  and  twists  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 

sting! 

He  vrith  five  flowerets  tips  thy  ruthless  darta. 
Which    through  five   senses    pierce   enraptnrttf 
hearts: 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold, 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mooldt 
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Dry  Nagkaier,  in  lilyer  Hmling, 

Hot  Kiticom  our  sente  beguiling, 
And  last,  to  kiodlo  fierce  the  scorching  flune, 
Loyeshaft,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Can  men  resist  thy  power,  when  Krishen  yields, 
Krishen,  who  still  in  Matra's  holy  fields 
Tones  harps  immortal,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dances  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine  t 

Bat,  when  thy  daring  arm  untamed 

At  Mahadeo  a  loveshaft  aim'd. 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stouy  wonder, 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  borsts  of  thunder. 
Whilst  on  thy  beauteous  limbs  an  axure  fire 
Blaied  forth,  which  never  must  expire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  young 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung ! 
And,  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings 
lb  waft  thee  high  above  the  towen  of  kings. 
Whilst  o'er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  soft  radiance  through  the  night, 
And  to  each  floating  cloud  disooven 
The  haunts  of  Uess'd  or  joyless  lovers. 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITI. 
THB  ARGUMENT. 

Im  sU  our  coDversatioDS  with  learned  Hindoos,  we  find 
them  enthuilasUc  admirers  of  poetry,  which  they  con- 
sider as  a  dtTine  art,  that  had  been  practised  for  number- 
Jess  ages  in  heaven,  before  It  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Valmic,  whose  great  heroic  poem  is  fortimately  pre- 
served:   the  Brahmins  of  coarse  prefer  that  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  bkve  been  actually  ins{rired; 
while  the  Vaidyaa,  (who  are  in  general  perfect  framma- 
rians  and  good  poets,  but  are  not  suflered  to  read  sny  of 
the  sacred  writings  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
Medical  Tract%)  speak  with  rapture  of  their  innutnera- 
ble  popular  poems,   epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  composed  by  men  not  literally  hispired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,  the  sons  of  Sereswati,  or  Minerva; 
among  whom  the  Pandits  of  all  sects,  nations,  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  giving  the  prize  of  gk>ry  to  Ca- 
ttdasa,  who  nourished  in  the  court  of  Vicramaditya, 
flfty-ieven  years  before  Christ    He  wrote  several  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  entitled  Sacontala,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  and  the  subject  of  it  appears  to  be  as  interesting 
as  the  composition  is  beautiful ;  besides  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud-messenger,  and    the 
Nak>dBya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love  tales :  the 
BaghuvsDsa,  an  heroic  poem;  and  the  Cuman  Baro- 
bhavSk  or  birth  of  Camara,  which  sapplied  me  with  ma- 
terials for  the  first  of  the  foUowing  odes.    I  have  not 
faideed  yet  read  it ;  since  it  could  not  be  correctly  copied 
for  me  during  the  short  interval  in  which  it  is  in  my  pow> 
er  to  amuse  myself  with  literature  :  but  I  have  heard 
the  story  told,  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Psndits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other ; 
and  their  outline  of  it  coincided  so  perfectly,  that  I  am 
eenvlnced  of  its  correctness :  that  outline  Is  here  filled 
1^1,  and  exhibited  in  a  lyric  form,  partly  in  the  Indian, 
partly  in  the  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  wUl  be  my  pleasure, 
when  I  can  again  find  time  for  such  amusenseots^  in  read* 
lug  the  whole  poem  of  Oslldsssa,  and  In  comparing  my 
descriptions  with  the  original  composition.   To  snticipate 
the  story  hi  a  prefoce,  would  be  to  destroy  the  interest 
Aat  may  be  taken  In  the  poem :  a  disadvantage  attending 
•Bprefotoiy  aifumeats,  of  which  those  prefixed  to  the 


several  books  of  Tasso,  and  to  the  dnnssef  Msts*^ 
are  obvions  instances ;  bat,  that  any  ialereat  may  be 
taken  in  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  Pracriti,  under 
diflbrem  names,  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  IntelligiWe 
by  a  previous  explanation  of  the  mythological  allusioiu, 
which  could  not  but  occur  in  them. 

bwara,  or  Isa,  and  IsanI,  or  Isi,  are  nnqoesdoosWy 
the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt;  for.  though  neither  t 
resemblance  of  names,  nor  a  similarity  of  character, 
wookl  separately  prove  the  Identity  of  ^Mfisasad  EfTP- 
tiaa  deities,  yet,  whea  they  both  concur,  wkh  the  addidoa 

of  numberless  corroborating  cu-cumslances,  they  torn 
a  proof  little  ahort  of  demonstraUon.  The  female  m- 
nity,  in  the  mythological  systems  in  the  East,  represenls 
the  active  power  of  the  male ;  and  that  Isi  means  active 
nature  appears  evIdenUy  from  the  word  s'acta,  which 
is  derived  from  s'acti.  or  power,  and  aopUed  to  those 
Hindoos  who  direct  their  adoration  prioclpaUy  to  that 
goddeas :  this  feminine  character  of  PracriU,  or  created 
nature,  is  so  tamUiar  in  most  langusges,  and  eveota 
our  own,  that  the  gravest  English  writers,  on  the  m^ 
serious  subjects  of  reUgion  and  pbifosophy,  spesk  of  her 
operations  as  If  she  were  actually  an  animated  being; 
but  such  personifications  are  easily  misconceived  by  the 
multitude,  and  have  a  strong  tendency  to  P*>*y*^*j[J* 
The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  •****! 
annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call  "JjJ™ 
subsunces,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  ^ep^odo^ 
tion,  or  rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutatfoo  of  forme: 
whence  the  epithet  Polymorphoa  is  apUy  given  to  natore 
by  European  philoaophera:  hence  Iswmra,  81^  Hsra, 
(for  those  are  his  names  and  near  a  thousand  more) 
united  with  Isi,  represent  the  secondary  causes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  and  principally  thoie 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration ;  but  the 
Indian  Isis  appears  in  a  variety  of  characters,  ••P'^*' 
in  those  of  Parvart,  Cali,  Dnrga,  and  BhavanI,  which  basr 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecste, 
to  the  armed  Pallas,  and  to  the  Lucredsn  Venus. 

The  name  ParvaU  took  its  rise  from  a  wiW  poedcalBc 
tion.  Himalaya,  or  the  Mansion  of  Snow,  la  the  <*t*«^TJ|!' 
by  the  Hindoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  mountains,  wttcfi 
limits  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  it  with  lis  csM««* 
snd  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocean ;  the  for 
mer  of  those  arms  is  called  Chandraiwc'hara,  or  the 
Moon's  Rock ;  and  the  second,  which  reaches  as  fcr 
west  as  the  mouths  of  Ihe  Indns,  was  named  by  the  aa- 
cients  Montes  Parveti.  These  hills  are  held  •^^^^J'jj 
the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  terrestiW 
haunt  of  the  god  It  wara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  belog 
per  sonified,  is  represented  as  a  powerful  ojonarch,  whose 
wife  vras  Mcna :  their  daughter  la  named  Parvati,  or 
Mountain-bom,  and  Durga,  or  of  dlfficuh  access ;  but  the 
Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siya  in  • 
pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  Sati-  Ths 
dauxhter  of  Himalaya  had  two  sons ;  Oanesa,  or  the  Lof" 
of  Spirits,  adored  aa  the  wisest  of  deities,  and  »**^ 
Invoked  at  the  beginning  of  every  literary  work,  snd 
Cumara,  Scanda,  or  Cartlceya,  commander  of  the  celes- 
tial armies. 

The  pleasing  fiction  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  andbls 
friend  Vaaanta,  or  the  Spring,  has  been  the  subject  of 
another  poem :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
god  of  Love  is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and  Anangs* 
One  of  his  arrows  is  called  Mellica,  the  Nyctanthes  of 
our  botanists,  who  very  unadvisedly  reject  the  vemacaW 
names  of  most  Asiatic  plants :  it  is  beautifully  introdoee^ 
by  C41k)4sa  Into  this  lively  couplet ; 


"  The  intoxicated  bee  shines  and  murmura  in  the  firs* 
bfown  MeUica,  like  him  who  gives  breath  to  a  white  oonel 
In  the  procession  of  the  god  with  five  arrows.**  _^ 

A  critic  to  whom  CAltdasa  repeatedthls  verse,  obserre4| 
thst  the  comparison  was  not  exact:  akice  the  bee  ^ 
on  the  blossom  itself,  snd  does  not  murmur  st  the  end  of 
the  tube,  like  him  who  btows  a  cench.  **I  was  swsrs  • 


HYMNS. 


iK*  MM  tU  poet,**  andt  therefore,  described  the  bee  as 
kmlnlBd:  a  dnaiken  masician  would  bk>w  the  shell  at 
AtwroaffdML"  There  was  more  than  wit  in  this  answer; 
ftmajMi  relHike  to  a  don  critic;  for  poetry  delighu 
tefneial  tanacea,  and  Is  to  ikr  firom  being  a  perfect  imi- 
aboa,  ilm  a  sempaloiis  ejuctnees  of  descriptions  and 
■■ie%  b7  lesTiHf  nochiof  for  the  imaginarion  to  supply, 
aner  ftib  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  pleaaore  of  every 
iaitrid>o baa  an  Jmaginafion  to  be  graUfled. 
I  ma;  here  be  observed,  that  Nymphea,  not  Lotos,  is 
te  icneiie  name  bi  Europe  of  the  flower  consecrated  to 
Ms:  ihe  Perrians  know  by  the  name  of  Nilofer  that 
^pedMofitwiuch  the  botanists  ridiculously  call  Nelum- 
bo,  nd  «tkh  is  reoMrkable  for  Its  curioaspericarpiam, 
■Un  each  of  the  seeds  contains  in  miniature  the  leaves 
of  a  perfect  vegetable.  The  lotos  of  Homer  was  probably 
Iho  nftf-ciBo,  and  that  of  Linneus  it  a  papilionaceous 
phat;  bot  ke  gives  the  same  name  to  another  species  of 
Ike  MjofihM;  and  the  word  Is  so  constantly  appHed 
nomas  Id  tedb  to  the  NOafer,  that  any  other  would 
bobrdly  faiteDigible :  the  blue  lotos  grows  in  Cashmir 
adaPenia,  boiaot  In  Bengal,  where  we  see  only  the 
lad  ad  vbiu;  and  hence  occasion  b  taken  to  feign,  that 
ttokiBsof  Hinrtooaran  was  dyed  crimson  by  the  blood 

Cvmt,  BMDtioned  in  the  fourteenth  sUnza,  is  the  god 
«f  *ca\h,  tunxieed  to  reside  In  a  magnlficeot  city,  called 
Abei ;  ood  Vrihaspati,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
^•iilhe  pseeepm  of  the  gods  in  Swerga  or  the  firma' 
■at:  be  it  osinOy  represented  as  their  orator,  when 
fwim^o  carried  from  them  to  one  of  their  auperior 

The  iamentMioos  of  Reti,  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
bnk  is  the  Sanacrit  poem,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  teach- 
er. 4  leaned  Yaidya ;  who  is  restrained  only  from  read* 
mO»e  book,  which  containa  a  description  of  the  nuptials ; 
tK  ilw  ceremonies  of  a  marriage  where  Brahms  himself 
iAcitfad  as  the  frtber  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
be  tauvn  by  sny  but  Brahmins. 

lite  achievements  of  Durga  in  her  martial  character 
It  tie  pairaaess  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
a  tie  ibape  of  a  bnflklo,  are  the  subject  of  many  episodes 
htbt  Fartoas  and  Ctryas,  or  sacred  and  popular  poems ; 
b«  a  fan  accoont  of  them  vrould  have  destroyed  the 
Wfof  the  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  in  the 

k  Kerned  proper  to  change  the  measure,  when  the 
Pddtai  vai  to  be  addressed  as  Bhavani,  or  the  power 
*f  featdtty ;  but  such  a  change,  though  very  coumion  in 
'"•crt,  has  ka  kiconveniences  in  European  poetry :  a 
^^ttthjmn  is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
<^^ ;  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  need  only 
proiR,  that  I^eahffli  is  the  goddess  of  abundance;  that 
ibe  Cetn  is  a  rragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  theDimdan 
^  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  Pandanus ;  and 
^  the  Dkrg6tsava,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
^  or  the  raina,  ends  In  throwing  the  image  of  the  god* 
dot  isio  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  vraters. 
'  w  aot  eoDsdous  of  having  left  unexplained  any 
^ieiitiBssiao  in  the  two  poems;  and  have  only  to  add 
^ttrapisMcrifleaaboakl  consider  a  few  of  the  images 
"  ia^pBcable  tu  Indian  manners)  that  the  Ueas  of  snow 
*d  ice  are  fcmiiur  to  the  Hindoos ;  that  the  mountains 
if^teja  may  be  clearly  discerned  from  a  part  of 
*^;  that  the  Grecian  Hamus  is  the  Bsnscrit  word 
^**a*)  niesniag  snowy  ;  and  that  funeral  urns  may  be 
'^  peqietially  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
^  two  bymas  are  neither  translations  from  any 
J^^pocBi,  nor  imitationa  of  any ;  and  have  nothing  of 
^li^^thsa  esMptthe  nxsaaurts,  whicb  are  Marly 
**"■«•  syllable  for  syllable,  with  those  of  the  first  snd 
yyytafisn  Odes:  more  musical  stansas  might  per* 
■^  lave  been  formed ;  but  in  every  art,  variety  and 
*°^  are  oonalderable  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
■Ik  lad  Bmner  of  FIndar  have  been  greatly  mistaken } 
■*^adMMt  Ueaoftben  may  be  eoaeeived  by 
**k,ii  htve  Ml  MOMi  lotlMl  Wnitabto  PMC  la  Ma 


own  language,  I  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  same  measure  as  nearly  aa 
poasible,  but  almost  word  for  word  with  the  original; 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  being  nee  eaifly  sddXi 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  lattars. 


TO  DURGA. 

1.1. 
From  thee  begins  the  solemn  air. 
Adored  GanM ;  next,  thy  sire  wo  pniae, 
THim,  fiom  whose  red  cluateriog  hair 
A  new-bom  creacent  sheda  piopitioai  layi. 
Fair  as  GangA's  ourling  fi)ani,) 
Dread  lawaia ;  who  loTod  o'er  awM 
Rapt  in  preaciance  deep,  to  roam. 
But  chiefly  those,  whence  holy  riven  guah. 
Bright  from  their  secret  fountains, 
And  o'er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  rush. 

1.2. 
Rock  aboTO  rock  they  ride  sublime, 
And  lose  their  summits  in  blue  fields  of  day, 
Fashioned  fint,  when  rolling  time 
Vast  infiint,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay. 
Bidding  endlees  ages  run. 
And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  snows  eternal 
Gilt  by  each  revolving  sun ; 
TJioogh  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glai% 
In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 
Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

1.8. 
Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 
Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  monarch  roiga'd 
On  his  frost  iropearled  seat, 
(Such  height  had  unremitted  virtne  gain'd  f) 
Himalaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child  ; 
Sweet  Parvatf,  sage  M6na  bore. 
Who  now  in  earliest  bloom,  saw  heaven  adora 
Her  charms ;  earth  languish,  till  she  mkiled. 

n.  1. 

But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 

Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 

Him,  who  gods  and  fiends  dismay'd, 

She  sooth'd  with  ofl^ngs  meek,  when  moit  M 

raged. 
On  a  mom,  when,  edged  with  light, 
The  lake-bom  flowen  their  sapphirocupaezpandtti 
Laughing  at  the  acatter'd  night, 
A  vale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  sought, 
Smooth-footed,  lotoe-handed, 
And  braids  of  sacred  bloasoms  wrought ; 

n.8. 

Not  for  her  neck,  which,  nnadom'd. 

Bade  envying  antetopee  their  beauties  hide : 

Art  ahe  knew  not,  or  she  aoora'd ; 

Nor  had  her  language  e'en  a  name  fyr  pride. 

To  the  god,  who,  fiz'd  in  thought. 

Sat  in  a  cryatal  cave  new  worlds  deaigning, 

SofUy  sweet  her  gift  she  brooght. 

And  Bpread  tiie  garland  o'er  hia  ritonldefa  bfOtd» 

Where  ■erpents  hnga  lay  twining, 

Whoaa  Um  tiie  round  creatioD  awed> 
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For,  on  th*  expanded  bloasom  ntting, 
With  ranbeanu  knitting 
That  mystic  veil  for  ever  unremoved, 
Thou  badest  the  soflly-kindling  flame 
Pervade  this  peopled  frame, 
And  smiiee,  with  bluihet  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 

Goddeaf,  around  thy  radiant  throne 

The  acaly  thoalt  in  tpangled  vetture  thone, 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing. 

Some  BwiAly  glancing, 

As  each  thy  mild  mysterious  power  impell'd : 

£^en  ores  and  river  dragons  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  melt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightiest  quell'd. 

Bat  straight  ascending  vapours  rare 

O'ercanopied  thy  seat  with  lucid  air, 

WhUe,  through  young  Indra's  new  dominions 

Unnumbered  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beams  a  thousand  varying  dyes, 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

Them  yielding,  and  with  music  fill'd  the  skies. 

And  now  bedockM  with  sparkling  isles 

Like  rising  stars,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forests  bounded, 

With  hillocks  rounded. 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  frisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  pairs, 

Impart  their  tender  cares ; 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 


Nor  they  alone :  those  vivid  gems, 

That  dance  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  i 

Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  dresses. 

Thy  rapture  blesses, 

From  yon  tall  palm,  who  like  a  sunborn  king, 

His  proud  tiara  spreads  elate. 

To  those  who  throng  his  gate, 

Where  purple  chieflains  vernal  tribute  bring. 

A  gale  80  sweet  o'er  Ganga  breathes. 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  cheek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raises, 

And  blushing  gazes 

On  yon  fresh  C^taca,  whose  amorous  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair, 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bower. 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre. 
Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 
Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation, 
Whose  mild  gradation 
Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray  : 
Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives. 
Thence  life  and  nurture  gives 
'        To  sentient  forms,  that  sink  again  to  clay. 

Ye  maids  and  youths  on  fruitful  plains. 

Where  Lacshmi  revek  and  Bhavani  reigns, 

Oh,  haste !  oh,  bring  your  flowery  treasures, 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  theee  hallow'd  banks  along ; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored, 

To  primal  waves  restored. 

With  OMoy  a  smiling  race  shall  bless  your  song. 


HYMN    TO   INDRA. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

So  many  allusions  to  Hindoo  mythology  occur  in  dit 
fbUowing  Ode,  that  it  would  be  scarce  iatellicible  witti- 
out  sn  ezpissatory  introdactioo,  whicb,  on  every  se- 
count,  snd  on  sll  occastons,  appears  preferable  to  notes 
in  the  maig in. 

▲  distinct  idea  of  the  god,  whom  tbe  poem  celebraie^ 
may  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  tbe  ninth  section  ef 
the  Oiti,  where  the  sudden  change  of  measure  hu  ss 
effect  similar  to  thst  of  the  finest  modulation : 

iB  po^iBMidjra  Mucodn  loem 
umoti  dirymii  dif  idevabbofaA, 
tB  tarn  bbactws  awerpJocMii  vMkluD 
criiiM  pg«]r*  aai^raleouB  viaurti. 

"These  l|ivlnf  through  virtue  reached  the  msnsioB  of 
the  king  of  Sara's,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  fiiod 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of 
Swerga,  but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  hst)t- 
tation  of  mortals." 

hidra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  Immorud^  corres- 
ponds with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupiters  (for  several  of 
that  name  were  worshipped  in  Europe,)  and  partlcutoriy 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  attributes  are  »  no- 
bly described  by  the  Platonic  philosophers ;  one  of  hii 
numerous  titles  is  Dyuped,  or,  in  the  nominative  case  be* 
fore  certain  letters,  Dyupetir ;  which  means  the  l«rd  of 
Heaven,  and  seeine  a  more  probable  origin  of  ihc  Hs- 
tnucan  word  than  Juvans  Pater ;  as  Dicspiier  was  pro- 
bably, not  the  father,  but  the  Lord  of  day.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  Jove  of  Ennius  in  this  memorable 
line: 


**  lapiM  faoc  rabluae  eudaai,  qwai  Utveeut  on 
where  the  poet  clearly  means  the  firmament,  of  which 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  is  the  god  of  thunder 
and  the  five  elements,  with  inferior  gentt  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastera  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  Agatlio- 
dayman  of  the  ancients  o^er  the  celestial  bands,  which 
are  stadoned  on  the  summit  of  Meru  or  the  north-pole, 
where  he  solaces  the  gods  with  nectar  and  heavenly 
music ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos,  who  give  evidence, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  bear  it,  are  directed  to  irtiad 
fronting  the  east  or  the  north. 

This  imaginary  mount  is  here  feigned  to  have  been 
seen  in  a  vision  at  Varanaiii,  very  improperly  called  Ba- 
naris,  which  takes  its  nau^e  from  two  rivulets  that  em- 
brace the  city  ;  and  the  bard,  who  was  favoured  with 
the  sight,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyasa,  surnamed 
Dwaipayana,  or  Dwelling  in  an  Island  ;  who,  if  he  really 
composed  tho  Giti^  makes  very  flattering  mention  of 
himself  Ui  the  tenth  chapter.  The  plant  lata,  which  be 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  mountain  Blandsra, 
is  transported  by  a  pociical  liberty  to  Suraeru,  which 
the  great  author  of  the  Mahabharal  has  richly  painted  in 
four  beautiful  couplets :  it  is  the  generic  name  for  • 
creeper,  though  represented  here  as  a  species,  of  which 
many  elegant  varieties  are  found  in  Asia. 

The  Genii  named  Cinnarus  are  the  nmle  dancers  ia 
Swergs,  or  tlie  heaven  of  Indra :  snd  the  Apsarss  sre 
his  dancing-girls,  answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Pe^ 
sians,  and  to  the  damsels  called  in  tbe  Koran  hhiira'ldydo, 
or  with  antelopes'  eyes.  For  the  story  of  Chitrsrat'hs, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  whose  painted 
car  was  burned  by  Arjun ;  and  for  that  of  the  Chatur- 
desarema,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  churning  the  ocean :  the  reader  mu< 
be  referred  to  Mr.  WiUdna's  learned  aonotattons  on  his 
accurate  version  of  the  Bhagavadgiti.  The  ftble  of  tbs 
pomegranate-flower  is  borrowed  from  the  popular  mf' 
tbology  of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  same  form  of  stsnxa  is  repeated  wH^ 
varialkms,  on  a  principle  entirely  new  in  modem  lyris 
poetry,  which  on  some  fiiture  occasion  may  be  ex* 
plained. 


HYMN& 


THEHYBtfN. 

Apt  ih!  wliat  gtories  yoa  Uae  vault  emblaze  7 
Wkt  living  meteors  from  the  zenith  itream  T 
Orbsh  a  rapcnrout  dream 
toplex'd  Um  isle-bom  bard  in  fiction's  maze  ? 
Bt  nkss :  he  hears ;  he  Tiews  no  fancied  rays ; 
7k  bdn  noanted  on  the  sun's  bright  beam  ; 
All  mmd  kim  reTels  his  empyreal  train  : 
1km  ikh  their  tints !  bow  sweet  their  strain ! 

like  ikootiDg  stats  around  his  regal  seat 

A  Tea  of  Bny«rfour*d  light  they  weave. 

TWt  tjH  Qoboly  would  of  sense  bereave  : 

IWr^mUiiig  hands  and  lightly-tripping  ieet 

TM  pirn  ind  panting  clouds  behind  them  leave. 

With  iDTeoTtoog  and  sacred  beauty  smit, 

IWa^  danee  they  knit : 

Ptma^  drcUog,  whirling,  twining,  leading, 

^  Chang,  now  receding  : 

^ibe  gay  pageant  from  the  sky  deacenda 

(hchana'd  Soanu,  who  with  homage  benda. 

Hnl,  BOQDtain  of  delight, 

F^  of  glory,  bless'd  by  glory's  king ! 

^ih  prospering  shade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  sing 

T^y  WDodera  yet  unreach'd  by  mortal  flight. 

Sy-pierdng  iDoontain !  in  thy  bowers  of  love 

No  I8in  are  seen,  save  where  medicinal  stalks 

Wtipiiopa  balsamic  o'er  the  silver'd  walks ; 

Ko  piainti  are  heard,  save  where   the  reatleas 

dove 
^coy  repulse  and  mild  reluctance  talks; 
Muded  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchased, 
Whh  emerald  hillocks  graced, 
""■  %h(Me  fresh  laps  in  young  &ntastic  mazes 
^  crydtl  bounds  and  blazes 
^«^  the  lithe  convolvulus,  that  winds 
O^oioQi,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

^^  npient  Brahma  this  new  world  approved. 
<«  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved  ; 
fciladra  mark'd  Sumeru  for  his  own, 
^  ■otioolees  was  every  stone 

^i*g  the  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head : 

m  bifdi  inspired,  nor  heaven's  all-perfect  speech, 

{^■^  onhiUow'd  rhyme  his  beauties  teach, 

^NKthe  pavement  which  th'  immortals  tread; 

J' ^"•ghi  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach : 

JT*  "^  i^  maddens ;  who  approaches,  dies ; 

^^'  ^  flame-darting  eyWt 

^"«Bd  it  n>ll  a  thouaand  sleepless  dragons ; 

fihdt  fina  their  diamond  flagona 

^  ^**iBg  gods  ezhausdeas  nectar  sip, 

'^  flows  and  sparkles  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

J^^  in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
J**  hdra  gave,  when  Amrit  first  was  won 
^|*^aoQs demons,  who  to  Miyk's  eyes 
^'d  the  prize,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 

^.  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 
^"ft«yed  Apsara  to  break  the  dance, 
f^J**^  W  bih,  yet  with  love-beaming  glance, 
j/J'^of  aaijotam  and  Champac  shadea, 
^'"iitGsBii  toward  flieir  king  advance 
^^^  by  men,  in  heaven  Oandharvas  named) 


Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  rows 
Flutes  breathe,  and  citherns  tremble ;        \ 
Till  Chitraratha  sings— His  painted  car, 
Tet  unconsumed,  gleams  like  an  orient  star. 

Hush'd  was  every  breezy  pinion. 

Every  breeze  his  fidl  suspended  : 

Silence  reign'd ;  whose  sole  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  **  whilom  from  the  troubled  i 

The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang: 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain ; 

The  milk-white  8teed,the  bow  with  deafening  dang 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine : 

Flowers,  that  unfiiding  shine, 

Narayan's  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  languiah ; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow-moving  o'er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  long-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

'*  To  soften  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck; 

The  rest  thy  mansions  deck. 

High  Swerga !  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

"  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mem  throned* 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thousand-eyed. 
With  young  Puloimga,  thy  blooming  bride. 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd; 
Hall,  Dyupetir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride ! 
Or  speaks  Pa  render  best  thy  martial  fiune. 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  ? 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallow'd  story 
Sweet  banls  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vasava.  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Shedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odours  o'er  the  sons  of 
Ught!" 

The  genius  rested ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  swell'd  the  monarch's  heart  with  ardour  vaii^ 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seem'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  loftier  power  and  ampler  reign. 

He  smiled  ;  and,  warbling  in  a  softer  mode. 

Sang  "  the  red  lightning  bail,  and  whelming  rain* 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vr^ja's  nymph-loved  plain 

By  Indras  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd. 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  rustic  train 

Now  thrill'd  with  terror— them  the  heavenly  child 

Call'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled, 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Goverdhea» 

Beneath  whoee  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indre  shrinks : 

His  ruffled  brow  he  smooths. 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  sinka. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose  : 
He  told,  how  **  Sachi,  soft  as  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  bight, 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  roaa, 
Fiz'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight, 
Where  gay  pomegranatea,  ireah  widi  early  dew. 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  new :  [drenet 

*  0 !   pluck  (she   said)  yon  gems,  which  natara 
To  grace  my  darker  1 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


In  ftm  •«btplMrd'i  hoy,  t  god  m  toul, 
Ho  hMlon'd,  aad  the  Uoomy  troMiiro  ttole. 

"  The  reckleat  peanot,  who  those  glowing  flowon, 
Hopoful  of  nibied  fhiit,  had  fotter'd  long, 
Soiled,  and  with  oordage  atroBg 
Shackled  the  god  who  gaTO  him  thowoia. 

"  Straight  from  teven  winda  immortal  Genii  flew, 

Green  Varana,  whom  foamy  waves  obey, 

Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 

Cuvera,  aonght  by  all,  enjoy*d  by  few, 

Mamt,  who  bidt  the  winged  breezet  play. 

Stem  Yama,  mthleat  judges  and  Ita  cold, 

With  Nairrit  mildly  bold  : 

They  with  the  ruddy  flaah,  that  points  his  thunder, 

Read  his  yain  bands  asunder. 

Th*  exulting  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes, 

Foir  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soft  memory  retraced  flie  yoothf\il  scene ; 
Hie  thunderer  yielded  to  resistleai  charms, 
Then  smiled  enamour'd  on  his  blushing  queen. 
And  melted  in  her  arms 


Such  was  the  Tision,  which— <m  Varan's  breast. 

Or  Aai  pure,  with  ofler'd  blossoms  fill'd— > 

Dwaipayan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  will'd  # 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  never  Uess'd, 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

It  vanish'd  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pray'd  the  thundering  power,  that  sheal^ 

'  treasures. 
Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures. 
The    labouring  youth  in  mead  and   vale  might 

cheer, 
And  cherish'd  herdsmen  bless  th'  abondant  year. 


Thee,  darter  of  the  swiA  Une  boiti  he 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  finutful 
0*er  hills  and  thirsty  pkins ! 
**  When  through  the  waves  of  war  tlqr 


Each  rock  rebellow'd  and  eaeh  ibrist  raog. 
Till  vaaqfNsh'd  Asnrs  felt  avenging  paiaa. 
Send  o'er  their  seats  the  snake  oat  never  di 
But  waft  the  virtuous  to  )^f  <am :" 


GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Qtatn  CiAns  wm  bom  tt  Aldborougfa,  in 
8dUk,ai  the  UOk  of  DecMnber,  1754.  where  his 
hAm  mi  grand&tfier  were  o6keri  of  the  cut- 
ton  Be  reeeiTed  hie  edacatioD  at  a  nelghbooi^ 
iq^idMol,  where  he  gained  a  prize  for  one  of  his 
fom,  tad  left  it  with  aofficient  knowledge  to 
qniify  him  fiir  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and 
ipo&ecsiy  ID  hit  native  town.  His  poetical  taste 
itind  10  hsTe  been  aaaisted  in  developing  itself 
bf  I  penstl  of  all  the  scraps  of  verses  which  his 
6iW  wed  to  tear  off  from  diflerent  ne  wspapers*  and 
vkieb  fMmg  Crabbe  collected  togedker»  and  got 
Mt  of  them  by  heart  The  attractions  of  the  muse 
M  inbtUy  oTercorae  those  of  iEscnlapias,  for,  on 
1^  eaapletHMi  of  his  apprenticeship,  giving  up  all 
^  of  tocceeding  in  his  profession,  he  deter- 
•iaed  tt  oooe  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  support 
Bpoo  hit  litaruy  abilities.  Accordinglf ,  in  1778.  he 
Me  to  London  with  little  more  in  his  pocket  than 
A  bondle  of  his  best  poems,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
^  city,  where  he  read  and  composed,  but  could 
jxvna  vpoQ  00  bookseller  to  publish.  At  length, 
in  1^  he  ventored  to  print,  at  his  own  expense, 
» pom,  entiiied  The  Candidate,  which  wat  favour- 
iblj  Dotiesd  ia  the  Monthlf  Review,  to  the  editor 
rfwWch  it  wat  addressed.  Finding,  however,  that 
^  Hood  no  ^anee  of  success  or  popularity  whilst 
W  tentined  pertonally  unknown,  he  it  taid  to 
^  introdttoed  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
nesTed  him  with  great  kindneat,  and  read  hit  pro- 
^"nm  witti  approbation.  Our  author  tbrtuiiately 
^in  thitgantlemaB  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
^  look  Crabbe  into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
■^  Fox ;  tad,  ander  their  united  auspices,  appeared 
^  pom  of  the  Libmry ,  in  1781 .  In  the  same  year, 
M  VII  oniained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
pnw,  tad,  for  a  short  time,  acted  at  curate  at 
^l^i'owigh.  About  the  same  period,  he  entered 
^Bme  atTriiyty  Hall,  Caanbridge,  but  withdrew 
it  withoQt  gmduating,  aldiough  he  was  tuhie- 
^■"Uljp  pcMsated  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L. 
After  iciiding  for  tome  time'  at  Belvoir  Cattle,  at 
<^lno  10  the  Duke  of  Rudand.  by  the  recom- 
"cB^ttioo  of  Mr;  Burke,  our  author  wm  mtroduoed 
^  ^wdfiamsltor  Thurlow,  who  bestowed  upon 


him  successively,  the  living  of  Frome  St  Quintin, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  rectories  of  Muston  and 
West  Allington,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785,  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  hit 
works,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  univeml  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  hit  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  he  publithed  hb  Tales  in  Vene ; 
and  in  1819,  hit  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Crox- 
ton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  one  of  his 
eariy  noble  patrons,  Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Belvoir  Castle,  in  17^ ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir.  written  for  Mr.  Nichols'  History  of 
Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  1832,  at  Trow- 
bridge, the  scene  of  his  latest  aiaistrations  as  s 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishionen,  in  grateful  re 
membrance  of  his  virtues  and  labourafor  their  im- 
provemeat,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  gmve  in  the  (^lanoeL  His  efca- 
racter  as  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  his  genius  as  a  poet  His  biography,  aosovi- 
panied  by  a  volume  of  pssfhumous  pestiy.  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  have  gone  through  several 
editkns,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  M^.  Wil- 
ton  Croker  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  mmute,  too  humi- 
liating, and  too  painfhlly^  just,  may  have  rendered 
his  popularity  lost  brilliant  than  that  of  same  of 
his  contemporaries ;  though  fbr  accurate  descrip- 
tion, and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  age  b  equal  to  him.  llie  grmt 
charm  of  hit  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  his 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptions  of  the  scenw 
which  hit  muse  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  aad  dmum- 
stantially ;  and  in  this  respect,  his  poetry  m^  justly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Teniers  andOrtade 
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CRABBE. 


SIR   EUSTACE   GREY. 

ScEHZ-'A  Mad-kouBe. 
Permm^—VnmMf  PHmciAN,  aud  Patiint. 


Verit 


Seneca  in  Here.  fitref%U. 


▼IflTSA. 

I'll  know  no  more ;— the  heart  it  torn 
By  viewt  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  ihall  I  eee  these  things  ibrlom. 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel. 
As  each  apon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  t^, 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile» 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half  form'd  sttile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full  drawn  sigh ! — 

ni  know  no  more. 

PRTSICIAN. 

—Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way, 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need, 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

lliat  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall.*— 

Approach ;  he'll  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  sonrant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  yaoant  chair 
He  can,  with  ftee  and  easy  air. 

And  appear  attentiTe  and  polite; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  &ir. 

And  pity  with  respect  eicite. 


Who  oomee  f — ^Approach ! — 'tis  kindly 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend. 
Not  joy  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  heU. 

PHT8ICIAN. 

Less  warmth,  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go— 

PATFBNT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove :— 
Bnt  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove, 

And  mastem  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  yean,  I  think,  are  gone^— 
crime  flies,  I  know  not  how,  awayj 

ThiB  sun  upon  no  happier  shone, 
Nor  pioader  nan.  than  Ewlaot  Gvty. 


Ask  whefe  yon  would,  and  aD  would  say, 
The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all, 

Bf  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 
Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  HalL 

Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth. 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say, 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plann'd* 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  fiuot 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  oooplaiut; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  paint  ? 

Alas .'  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was.  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had  ^— 
O !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad!— 
Yes,  I  was  lost — but  there  was  cause  i-~ 

Where  stood  my  tale  f— I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause, 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

Tliere  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride^ 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy. 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  fated  to  deceive. 

Bat  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  carea'd, 
Tliere  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncancell'd,  unconfess'd ; 
I  never  then  my  God  address'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer; 
And  if  his  word  was  not  my  jest! 

(Dread  thought.*)  it  never  was  my  eava 

I  doubted— fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see,— 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  higW 
Bnt  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  shoold  pan  »#  bf. 


SIR  EUSTACE  GREIT. 
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Thm  UMB'd  with  children*  friend,  and  wift 

BlMf'd  iu  beyond  the  Tolgar  lot ; 
or  an  cbet  gladdene  hamftn  life, 

Where  WM  the  good  that  I  had  not  f 
Batnj  TUe  heart  had  linfiil  epot, 

And  beaven  beheld  itt  deepening  itain ; 
Etanal  jncice  I  ibifot. 

And  mercy  aoiight  not  to  obtain. 

Com  near^ll  eoftly  apeak  the  rett!— 

Alae!  'tit  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  lore  was  aU  confeet'd  ; 

Aai  hie  who  ao  mnch  truth  a^ow'd, 
My  fciiUeH  friend'a— In  pleaiure  proud 

I  at,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
TWirfsilt,  their  flight  was  told  akmd, 

Aod  Mvy  mfled  to  hear  my  shame .' 

leiird  OB  Teofeance ;  at  the  woid 

As  came  i—Cua  I  the  deed  forget? 
I  kid  the  fwoid,  th*  accursed  sword. 

The  blood  erf* his  false  heart  made  wet; 
Aad  tkat  6ir  victim  paid  her  debt, 

flbe  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live  ;— 
Inw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  frUen  thing !  my  rage  ibrgive ! 

nan  diembs  still,  my  life  to  bleai. 

Were  left;  could  I  my  fears  remove, 
8id  i«tn  that  checked  each  fond  eareas. 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  ? 
Tet  that  with  jecUoas  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will, 
Bad  I  not,  wretch !  been  doomed  to  prove 

Th'  eiiremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

b youth.'  health !  joy!  in  beauty's  pride! 

They  droop'd :  as  flowers  when  Uightad  bo 
IW  dire  infection  came :— They  died, 

Aod  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now — 
Kiy.  frown  not,  angry  friends — allow 

lliai  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried ; 
Htsr  then,  and  yon  must  wonder  how 

I  eoold  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 


t  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afliict  this  earthly  globe ; 
Ad  soch  as  with  their  terron  shake 

Man*!  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  Bske  the  hypocrite  disrobe, 

Tbey  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
'« this,  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


Beses,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
CoDein  thy  thoughts— go  calmly  on^— 


And rfwU  I  then  the  fiict  deny} 
I  wasr-iboa  know'str— I  was  begone, 

like  him  who  fiU'd  the  eastern  throne, 
Tit>  whom  the  watcher  cried  aloud  .** 

^u  royal  vrreteh  of  Babylon, 
Who  waa  ao  guilty  and  so  proud. 


■Frophecy  of  Daniel,  chap.  Iv.  32. 


like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  ray  comforts  aought ; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
O  arrogance !  by  misery  taught^- 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  folt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom  !* 

Tlien  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day! 
O!  I  V9BM  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  paaiive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitjring  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth. 

Lands,  manon,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  scom'd  as  poor. 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour*d  Ones,*  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me.  with  wild  emotion,  on, 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below, 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillan  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  gray  moss  hod  form*d  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  yean  to  atay : 
Tet  yean  were  not;— one  dreadful  aois 

E!ndured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gaied  away, 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commission'd  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose, 

An  inftnt  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  theae  streamen  plif  , 
Those  nimble  beama  of  brilliant  lig^t ; 

It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 
To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadfhl  sight: 
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So  twiA.  ao  piira,  to  ookk  w  brigM, 
Tliey  piMMd  My  fiwne  with  ic^  wowada, 

And  all  that  fatlf  yew**  polar  lug hi. 
Those  dancing  itwHii  wmpp'd  ma  itmnd. 

Slowly  thai  darknaii  paasUaway, 

When  down  upoo  the  earth  I  ieil— 
Soi«i  hHRied  alaop  was  nuna  by  day ; 

But,  toon  at  toU'd  the  evening  bell, 
They  ibroed  me  on,  where  erer  dwell 

Far  diilani  man  in  eiliet  fair, 
Citiea  ef  whom  no  tmTllan  teN, 

Noi  feet  bat  mine  were  wanderen  thaie. 

Their  watehwenatare  and  stand  aghast, 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  bUnka  as  we  ge  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  back ; 
Tlie  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  bark  I 

The  free  wind  blows—we've  left  the  townr- 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark, 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  variooe  Idnds  are  fbond ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound. 

"Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  roe  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare .' — 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

*Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath  ; 
Who,  led  b|y  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death! 

Tea,  I  have  feh  all  man  oan  feel, 

TiU  he  shaU  pay  hia  nature's  debt ; 
lUa  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  oarea  Che  heart  can  f^ 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Wo,  want,  dread,  ai^oish,  all  beaet 

My  sinffal  soul *— togetiier  all! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix*d  OM,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
lliere  never  trod  the  foot  of  men, 

Tliere  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
Tliere  danced  die  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  aun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

lliey  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 

Hie  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
TImt  fii^d  na  on  the  trerahling  ball 

That  awwBa  the  staaple's  quivering  apift ; 
Tliey  set  me  whava  the  aeaa  latife, 

Bnt  drown  with  their  returning  tide; 
And  made  me  flee  tiie  mountain's  fire. 

When  rolling  <*-  -*>  its  burning  side. 


I've  hung  ufoa  the  ndgy  steep 

Of  clifil,  and  held  the  raMhling  hiier ; 
rve  plunged  balew  the  UUowy  deep» 

Wheie  air  vwaaent  ma  to  lespiie ; 
rve  been  whava  hai«ry  WK^vea  retim ; 

AaAiioeompleie  my  woes)  I'vemn 
Where  bedlam's  craxy  CMW  oonspiie 

Against  th#  life  of  reasoAmg  maa 

Fve  fhrl'd  in  storms  die  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  fhMn  the  topBiast4iead ; 
Fve  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghUlti  spoil  fer  |wead  i 
Fve  made  the  badgerVi  hole  my  bed. 

Fve  wandered  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
Fve  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  woold  fear  to  do. 

On  sand,  where  eWw  and  flews  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bode  me  die ; 
Fropp'd  on  my  stafiT,  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  ewift  waves  came  rolling  by  ,* 
And  high  they  rase,  and  still  more  high. 

Tit}  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  oast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  raflowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naught 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
Fve  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  plaoe. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrsM  i 

Furies  with  ison  fangs  were  theiv. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgmce,  despair. 

HarmleM  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

FW  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
Fve  been  pursued  through  many  a  town, 

For  crimes  that  petty  knavea  commit ; 
Fve  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  weH ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dongeon'a  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without— within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
Tliat  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  tnak* 
In  feet,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

Bat  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine,— 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine ! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few; 
Tbooe  angiy  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  flioa  the  oharroen  oiy 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  straya  of  aiiv 

While  some  the  wicketgate  pam  by, 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
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ftO  joyful 'tia  a  Mai  to  win* 
For  W  ihit  wimtdi  took  it  wiM ; 

AadikwihAauAtad  pnaekflroiitvi^** 

'POgriii,  banlea*d  with  th)r  on, 

C«w  tht  mcf  to  Zion't  g»te, 

IWe.  till  Iferef  let  thee  in. 

iBoekni  wiep»aiidf«ateiitfid  wtit 
loockf— fl«  koowi  die  ■inner'i  erf  t 
WetpS-Be  loree  the  noamer^  teMi : 
WtiekMbrMTinggimoe  ifii^gfa: 
Wtiti-till  beeveoly  light  eppean. 

"  Eui !  it  ii  the  Bridegroom*!  voice ; 

W«kMw  pilfrim  to  thy  rest ; 

Nowvihin  die  gate  rejoice, 

Mod  MtTd.  end  bought  and  Uea'd ! 
8^1  fiwa  all  the  Inret  of  Tiee, 
SetTd— by  ngns  the  choten  know, 
Boqght— by  bve  and  life  the  price, 
flca'd— the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

-HoljrFUgrim!  what  for  thee 

h I  vorid  like  this  remain? 

fna  tbf  gnaided  breaat  thall  flee. 

Fair  and  thune.  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear->the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
Stune— from  glory's  view  retire, 
DMbt— in  certain  rapture  die. 
Pun— in  endless  bliss  expire.** 

Bit  though  my  day  of  grace  was  conie, 

TftitUl  my  days  of  grief  I  find ; 
Tk  fonaer  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  ndden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Tk  fool  to  evil  things  consign*d. 

Win  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
IVs  aao  will  seem  to  earth  inclined, 

Aid  will  not  look  erect  again. 

1^  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

T»  lose  what  I  poesessM  before. 
Tibs  from  all  my  wealth  debarr*d,^ 

TW  biave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
^old  I  wax  and  passing  poor, 

^■n,  nigged  men  my  coiMinct  view ; 
^  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door. 

"Ri  haid-^  weep— you  see  I  da— 

'(■t  joo,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Tkos  quiddy  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
%ni  ramember.  when  I  pray, 

Mf  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
Aid  tfnse  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  apend 

Widi  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
^KoNace  for  hia  friends  shall  send. 

And  diank  dieir  love  at  Grayling  Hall 


•Ibm  been  sqsested  lo  me.  that  this  change  frem 
'*'*^««Ms  to  rapose,  in  die  mind  of  0«r  Bnstaee,  Is 
vvw^byaoiadiodlsdc  call{  and  It  Is  vfinitted  to  be 
^^^  lober  sad  rsdonal  conversion  couU  not  hsve 
"Vt^ssd  eWe  the  disorder  of  the  bndn  contfaiaed :  yeC 
^*«nei«bfcb  foUow,  in  a  different  measure,  are  not 
**«dedtD  make  anj  reBgioas  persuaskm  sppear  ridl* 
^^;  they  tre  to  be  supposed  as  the  efTeet  of  memory 
■*•  •wrdered  mlod  of  the  speaker,  and,  though  evl- 
r"^  tttkdiiastle  to  respect  to  language,  are  not  mesnt 
•  **»iy  aof  impropriety  of  sentiment 
10 


The  poor  Sic  finitacei--Yot  hia  hope 

Leads  him  to  dunk  of  j(>ya  agaift ; 
And  when  hia  earthly  ▼iaiona  droop. 

Hia  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain  :— 
But  whence  diat  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  f 
Would  not  ao  proud  a  aoul  diadain 

The  madneai  of  the  pooreat  mind  f 

PHTaiOUN. 

No!  for  the  more  he  aweU'd  widi  piMe, 

The  more  be  folt  misfortune's  Mow; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  oovid  not  hide, 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low  : 
Thua  shame  and  sorrow  working  alow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave; 
hfadness  on  these  began  to  grow, 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touch'd  hia  bnia, 

Then  was  he  free :  — ao,  forth  he  ran , 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  lookM  wild  and  wan ; 
Tear  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  br gan 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  die  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed  ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease  : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seiie. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  i-^ 
**  Tis  foith."  he  cried,  **  my  bosom  freea. 

And  now  my  Saviour  ia  my  friend." 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief! 

And  aoften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  f 
Hien  lot  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  finrourite  flights  anppfoaa ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distreaa ; 
And  then  His  guardian  care  implore. 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 


THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 
PARTL 

Oonflteor  fkcere  hoc  annos ;  sed  et  altera  eanaa  eat, 
AnzlelsaanimI,  eontinuosque  d<^r.  Cm. 

MAGimiATK,  VaORANT,  Coif8TABLB.  dkC 

VAonAirr. 
Takb,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand. 

And  let  me  to  thy  master  speak ; 
Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command. 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGiaTnATB. 

Fond  wretoh !  and  what  canal  thou  relate, 
But^eeda  of  aorrow,  shame,  and  sinf 

Thy  crime  ia  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  foloi 
But  come,  diy  tale !— begin,  begin  !— 
O 
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ORABBE. 


▼AOftHMT. 

My  crime !— This  nckening  child  to  ieed, 
I  Mixed  the  fixxl,  your  witnen  law ; 

f  knew  your  lawi  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  ttronger  law. 

£Dow*8t  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  ? 

Nay !  frown  not— stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold. 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bless'd ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg'd— but  vain  was  my  reqaest 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized — 

My  infant  sufferer  found  relief; 
And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grie£ 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help--find  one  to  hear. 

Tet  nameless  let  me  plead — my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bora. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced, 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

faught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Irain'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  raoe^ 
To  what  new  people  could  I  got 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace, 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  f  No  ! 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

Bat  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  Other's  arm, 
And  every  other  arm  defied.— 

0(1,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 
(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 

I  roee,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 


His  &ther  was  our  party's  chief, 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  giieC 
Alihongh  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went, 

His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 
In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent. 

Love  glowing  charms  in  either  spied. 
It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 

It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 
Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prixe, 

Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow, 
Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise, 

When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blowf 
He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand, 

It  vras  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  leA  the  land 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me  ^- 
The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 

Whatever liis  command  might  be. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep^ 

And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 
He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 

I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore, 

Accursed  was  the  force  ho  useo. 
So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 

For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused !        ' 
You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 

Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak? 
My  woes  arc  deep,  my  words  are  strongr-' 

And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAQISTRATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain  : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  wander'd  long; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART  U. 

Quondsm  ridentes  ocull,  nunc  fonts  perenni 
DeploTsnt  poenus  uocte  dieque  suae. 

Cork.  Galli  Eteg 


MAGIBTRATK. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back — he  found  us  wed, 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore  ^ 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  ledr* 
His  ftther  we  beheld  no  more. 


THE    HALL   OF    JUSTICE. 


Of  all  oor  daring  clan  not  one 
Wodd  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell  ,* 

For  all  eateem'd  the  ii\jnred  aon. 
And  faar'd  the  Ule  which  he  coald  tell. 

Bat  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  «w  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Te« !  we  were  wed,  1  know  mf  crime, — 

We  tlept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 
Bot  I  was  grieving  all  the  time, 

And  Aaron  frown'd  my  teari  to  see. 

For  be  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
ThMi  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
Fofsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest — 

Bot  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight, 
And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought^— 

And  memory  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  fuch  surprise  and  horror  fraught, 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought) 

Wbn  waking  on  my  heaving  breast 

1  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sodden  fear  my  voice  suppress'd, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath — 

I  leem'd — no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 
And  thus  he  said  :— "  Will  God  allow. 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  t 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  V* 

I  tienbled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say  ; 
80,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds, 

The  threatening  spectre  slalk'd  away.* 

I  bronght  a  lovely  daughter  forih, 
Hif  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed  ; 

Be  look  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
"  Where  is  my  child  ?"— "  Thy  child  is  dead.' 

Twts  false.— We  wander'd  far  and  wide, 
Hirough  towm  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

TQl  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

1  dktn  was  young : — my  husband  sold 
My  ftncied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  gave  me  oil,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  .— 

Btbold  me.  Heaven !  my  pains  behold, 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice ! 

1^  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled  , 

t\en  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Cooie,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead  * 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 


*Tkb  slsla  of  mind  here  described  wiU  accoimt  for  a 
iMiaof  ihk  nature,  without  having  recoorae  to  any  so- 
lotfanl  sppeanace 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  oflence  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  bot  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd, 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  hosbaiu)  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  Was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor, 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  roimd. 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arta. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearla. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 
1  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized. 

And  promised  wealth  to  blesi>  the  old ; 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised, 

And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 
In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 

I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 
And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain« 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  ? 

She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  lcf\  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain, 
For  whom  I  only  could  descry 

A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain  : 
Yot,  could  I  bear  to  seo  her  die. 

Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 
And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply? 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  rao 

Have  wander'd  all,  a  lawless  crew, 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; — 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease! 

And  ihy  pure  course  will  then  extend, 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care, 

And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  hit»I 


0R4^BB£. 


MAOUTBATB. 

Recall  the  vf^td*  ronounce  ihe  lho«ght» 
Comnund  thy  bsart,  and  bead  thy  Imaa : 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  bnwfht, 
A  rantom  rich,  aflmred.  and  fiwe ; 

Tia  fiiU  when  firand,  'tia  firand  if  tonght, 
O !  seek  it,  till  *tia  leal'd  to  thee. 

VAGBAMT. 

But  how  my  paidon  shall  I  know  ? 

MAGliTEATB. 

By  feeling  dread  that  'tis  not  sent. 
1^  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe, 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  sufiering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Tet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  **  My  Saviour,  I  repent!** 


WOMAN. 


"  To  a  woman  I  ntYec  addressed  myself  in  the  Isaguafe 
of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receiving  a  de- 
cent and  friendly  answer.  If  I  waa  hungry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action :  in  so  free  and  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  wHh  a  double  relish.*'— JIfr. 
Ledyard,  <u  quot^  by  M.  Parke  in  hit  Tramtit  into 
Africa. 

Place  the  wnite  man  on  Afric's  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  Mood  delight. 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity*s  sacred  glow  ; 

From  an  her  storea,  she  bears  a  part. 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  laaguish'd  in  the  fiunting  heart 

-  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks," — she  cries ; 
**  And  hx  unlike  our  nobler  race. 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  •ym ; 
Tet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  grieft  in  mind, 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore, 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jet,  thus  bumish'd  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife, 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all." 

Thos  her  oempassion  woman  shows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland<«iiowB 
Can  bmmum  Bom  of  piiy  Iveeft  i— 


«<  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comei, 
Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found , 

Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes. 
Where  freedom  sita  with  plenty  crown*d 

**  Tis  good  the  fiunting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  see  the  iamish'd  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother  deer, 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  ble« 
With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
r  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  poaas« 
By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  T 

Thus  in  eitremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  nan  nay  trace  his  kildj 

Wherever  ^ief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  eompaasion  finds 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat. 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtuea  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  ieoMle  hearts  with  pity  glow, 

And  woman  hoMs  affliction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below, 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gi^  hopes  on  youth  bestow, 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  cheer. 


TALE  r. 

THE  ntma  orators  ;  or,  the  bknkpit  of  sooaw. 

With  fair  round  beHy  with  good  capon  Uned, 

With  eyea  severe 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

iU  you  ttfce  It,  act  it  se.  I. 

Deep  shame  hath  struck  me  dumb. 

JDii^Ji>*a,activ.sc» 

HeglTes  the  bafftlaado  with  his  tongift, 

Our  ears  are  cudgelled. 

£tovJMn»  aotiv.se.  2. 

Let's  kill  aQ  the  lawyers ; 
Now  show  yooraelTes  men :  'tis  %x  Hbeity : 
We  win  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentlesaan. 

Rawry  VI  part  2,  act  il.  te.  '• 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  dme  brtage  la  Ws  refmfj*- 
5rv«(/IA  Alt  *<,  act  V.  sesae  ■• 

That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  date. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flowt 
With  friends  and  gay  compaaiona  round  them.  W^ 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men< 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid ; 
Like  timid  tia?ellen  in  the  night,  they  iear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  nea^ 

In  conteet  mighty,  and  of  conquest  V^^ 
Was  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew, 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  ftw  * 
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Bi  vtf  a  yoviger  kid,  for  law  detign'd, 
Widi  dranlieM  look  and  pcMevering  mind ; 
Whileyct  a  clerk,  for  ditpotatioii  famed, 
Ih  tSmm  tired  him,  and  do  oonflictt  tamed. 
Scarcely  he  bade  hii  maater*t  desk  adieu, 
Wben  bodi  hia  brothen  from  the  world  wilbdrew. 
AaaD]ile  fortane  he  firom  them  pomen'd, 
And  WM  with  aaving  care  and  prudeace  blem'd. 
Nev  WDold  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Enapie  hew  an  Kngliah  'tquire  ahoQld  live ; 
Bam  hwrateooa,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be. 
By  a  wellHMtler'd  hospitality  ; 
He  mwU  the  righti  of  all  ao  well  maintain, 
l^aiBoae  ihould  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

AD  the  and  more  he  pnrpoaed— and  what  man 
CoaU  ^  he  did  to  realise  hh  plan : 
Bit  tJBt  eoavineed  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  batd  of  reaaonera  like  a  flock  of  aheep; 
FWibey,  fo  for  fiom  following  as  we  lead, 
Mi^  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Maa  w^  not  foUow  where  a  rule  is  shown, 
Btalevcs  to  take  a  method  of  his  own; 
£xpIaiB  die  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill, 
TUt  wiD  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will.— 
T^hsd  our  justice  honour;  and  the  crowd, 
Awod  by  his  praaence,  their  reapect  avow'd. 

la  later  yeata  he  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
te  BO  indolgence  checked  the  powerful  love 
Hi  ielt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss'd— 
TodJeiste  often,  alwaya  to  assist 
OA  he  the  deigy  join'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Pntain'd  to  then  but  be  could  quote  the  laws ; 
Ht  opoQ  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  food  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
Aad  could  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  diseonrae,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  hii  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  joia'd  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wise, 
A  foil  oommand  of  feature,  heart,  and  ^yet. 
As  awe  compelling  frown,  and   fear   inspiring 

■iae. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  00  lingering,  or  ao  keen ; 
Btt  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required, 
^  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired, 
ffii  subjects  then  were  those,  a  aubject  true 
^CMDta  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ! 
Of  cboreh  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  atrength 
Of  nerds  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length  : 
Aai  now,  into  the  vale  of  yean  declined, 
Be  hidea  too  little  of  the  monarch  mind  .- 
Be  kindlea  anger  by  untimely  jokea, 
Aad  opposition  by  contempt  provokea ; 
^fifth  he  aoppreases  by  hia  awful  frown, 
Aad  homble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
ttned  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
1^  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 
For  overbearing  is  hia  proud  diaconrae, 
AiA  ovRWUelulug  of  his  voice  tiie  fbroe ; 
Aad  overpowering  is  he  when  he  riiowa 
VhK  floats  upon  a  mind  that  alwaya  overflows 

TUs  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose, 
^Mafhing  to  hint,  determine,  or  propoae ; 
All  grew  ao  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
IVaa  who  inslractioa  needed  not  or  sought: 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 
Otk  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  ahine, 
Phyaician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  aome  tough  argument,  home  down 
By  preas  of  language,  and  the  awful  fh>wn. 
In  vain  lor  mercy  ahall  the  culprit  plead ; 
Hia  crime  is  poal,  imd  aent«ice  muat  proceed: 
Ah !  aufiering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  wooa 
For  lo !  the  clock— at  ten  the  juatioe  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  diera! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  ao  loud  and  atrong  t 
To  give  his  fovourite  topics  some  new  graee, 
And  gain  aome  glory  in  auch  diatant  place ; 
To  reap  aome  present  pleasure,  and  to  aow 
Seeds  of  fair  fhme,  in  after-time  to  grow : 
Here  mhU  men  aay,  **  We  heard,  at  such  an  boor. 
The  best  of  speakers— woaderiU  hia  power." 

Inquiry  inade,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  lo  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  hia  polite  addreaa ; 
So  he  aucceeded,  and  firat  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  ol]9ects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  aevere. 
To  oauae  aome  wonder  or  excite  aome  fear. 

Now,  dinner  peat,  no  longer  he  anppress'd 
Hia  atrong  dialike  to  be  a  ailent  gueat ; 
Subjecta  and  worda  were  now  at  hia  command— 
When  diaappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plonn'd;- 
For,  hark ! — he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  aide 
Hia  church  inaulted,  and  her  prieata  belied  ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abuaed 
The  land  derided,  ond  ita  foes  excused  :— 
He  heard,  and  ponder'd — What,  to  men  so  vile, 
Should  be  his  language  7  For  hia  threatening  style 
They  were  too  many ;— if  hia  apeech  were  meek. 
They  would  deapiae  auch  poor  auempta  to  apeak ; 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will, 
He  now  aat  lost,  perplex'd,  astoniah'd,  atill. 

Here  were  Sociniana,  Deiata,  and  indeed  ^ 
All  who,  aa  foes  to  Eogland'a  church,  agreed ; 
But  atill  with  oreeda  unlike,  and  aome  without  a 

creed : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  aaw. 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  difierent  aort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  prieathood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plana  akme  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  oonntry's  laws 
The  vain,  to  seem  supportem  of  a  cause ; 
One  call'd  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  sea 
Another  si^'d  for  Gallic  libwty ! 
b2 
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And  numben  joining  with  tb«  lbrw«d  craw. 
For  DO  one  raeaon— but  that  ntunbera  do. 

**  How/'  said  the  justice,  **  can  this  trouble  rise, 
'Hiis  ihame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  t" 
And  conscience  answer'd — ^"The  preTailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Hera,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  &yourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscura. 
Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endura ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots'  empty  sehemes  7 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  cramm'd,  reject  their  food, 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good  V* 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrawd,  sallow  man  arose. 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose  ; 
**  It  was  his  doty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T'  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes :" 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

llien  voluble  and  fieree  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  delivered,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour; 
'*  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  "  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stidl ; 
Slothful  and  puny,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  affiurs  : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice   reverenced— «nd'  pronounced    their 
fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view, 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd  ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  end  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compell'd  to  sit. 
To  bear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
*•  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  "  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state  ' 

Is  only^ood,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  raigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
O,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
Savage  our  own  we'll   name,  and  civil   titeirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astonish'd  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at  ,* 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  foint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
"Bat  who  is  thisf*  dionght  he;  **tL  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulcar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  him ;  they  can  give  Ike  uumm 

Of  man  lo  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  f 

Why  crush  I  not  the  viper?" — Fear  replied, 

*' Watch  him  a  while,  and  let  his  strength  be  triad ; 

He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 

Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

*"  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond— "* dolafid 
times 
When  rulers  add  their  insults  to  their  criaMs : 
For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on* 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves ;  nor  hod  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  must  relate. 
And  own'd,  "  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate." 
**  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied. 
'*  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reasoners  guide  i 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flamea. 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names  ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  corae. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused ;  then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land'sdiseeae 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicines  are  like  these. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage. 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right  : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  woea^ 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  souls  mi^ht 

feel; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country  haste. 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know. 
Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one  unerring  blow; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  conderan'd,  and  carted  in  a  da^  ; 
O!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  love-"* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forgot  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  again 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain. 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  in  these  and  the  preoe(finc 
verses,  allusions  to  the  state  of  Fraoce,  as  thst  country 
was  drciunstanced  some  years  since,  rather  thsn  aa  ft 
qipears  to  be  in  the  present  date,— several  years  el^wlnc 
between  the  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasioa 
now  relsted,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  fiirtber  Ulaa. 
•rates  the  remark  with  which  the  narrattve  eommencea 
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ftMitbMTTvd  ha  wordi  w«f«  not  to  strong. 
Si  loMt  to  powerful,  hie  humngnM  lo  kmg, 
Af  ■  oU  tHM»— lor  he  would  often  drop 
1W  kftf  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop  ; 
Wkn  coBKience  whifper'd,  that  he  onoe  was  itfll, 
Aad  ]ei  die  wieked  trhimpfa  at  their  will ; 
ltd  fbmtikn  now,  when  not  a  foe  waa  netr, 
He  kad  DO  right  to  valiant  to  appear. 
SoMjean  had  paH'd,  and  he  perceived  hit  fean 
field  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlter  ycer»— 
Whoi  tt  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beeide, 
Be  Hw  «  obiect  that  awaked  hie  pride ; 
His  ihaae,  wxath.  vengeance,  indignatioii— all 
Msn't  banber  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For  lo !  beaeath  him  fii*d,  our  man  of  law 
That  lawka  oian,  the  ibe  of  order,  saw  : 
Oof  iesr'd,  now  soora'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 

kvr'd: 
A  vetdf  ann,  and  evil  every  word  : 
Afua  be  gaaed— "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  same ; 
Ckogbt  sod  secnre :  his  master  owes  him  shame :" 
8»  tkoegbt  oar  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
Bm  eonnge  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

At  wben  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled, 
Si  hag.  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
Asd  hack  reeall'd  her  myrmidons,  intent 
(k  Mse  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Tin  ibe  briiolds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Coold  have  cooceived  the  culprit  would  have 

gone; 
Tken  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
A«  one  whose  cooecience  is  correct  and  pure  ; 
IVi  rooaes  anger  lor  the  old  offence, 
Afid  Kora  fer  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
So  OD  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
Inenbering  well  that  vile  oflbnce  of  old , 
Asd  BOW  be  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Aaeog  the  pore,  the  lojral,  and  the  good  : 
'IV  ense  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
^  wonder  was  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 
^^tmAjof  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  jof  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
Ai  eaee  lo  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 
Httusond.  roach  praised  by  numerous  friends, 

wis  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home  ; 
8s«wic  lecturee,  where  he  loved  lo  mix 
B"  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Btre,  be  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
7W  buiiueas  finished,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
^  gSTe  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
Ttdsm  by  day,  that  he  could  speak  at  night. 
^  the  design — lor  he  perceived,  too  late, 
^  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 
^  Sreatsr  number  whom  he  traced  around 
^cf«  faeu  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
*  I  will  not  speak,*'  he  thought ;  "  no  pearls  of  mine 
^  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine !" 
•V  this  svaiVd  him,  when  he  cast  bis  eye 
^  ioMJee  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
^  iw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
^^A  now  he  felt  must  be  returned  again ; 
Ha  eoascicnoe  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  II  that  time,  eqjoy'd  a  stranger's  fright ; 
^^  «>■■§»  o''^  befriended— he  alone, 
r«  il  his  iMilt,  ftieodlesi,  to 


Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress*d,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride. "  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear ;  but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  justice  saw  the  fee's  distreoi. 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd,  and  so  forbore, 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again ;  but  none  were  natr* 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
Ho  wonder'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  ba»- 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possessed— 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,'*  he  growl'd— but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  below; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek— 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak  !— 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
'*  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight- 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  mfety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terrieri,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train. 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain , 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door. 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  betck^ 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail. 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows^ 
Where  in  its  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows, 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bom  ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd  with  flresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaks; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrain'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  force  regain'd 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fiz'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

'*  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  til 
How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand— 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  oonfess'd. 
That  of  all  people  we  are  govem*d  best  f 
We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free. 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorioos  it«t«, 
Trmttors  proieoled  in  the  land  they  hatof 
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Rebeli,  •till  wairing  whh  the  laws  that  give 
To  th«m  tnbsiateaee  f—Yet,  rach  wretches  live. 
'*Onn  u  «  church  refomi'd,  and  now  no  more 
!■  aught  ibr  man  to  mend  or  to  raalore ; 
*Tia  pore  in  doctrinea,  'tit  correct  in  creeds. 
Has  naoght  redundant*  and  it  nothing  needs; 
No  evil  is  therein— no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish  .—I  affirm  there's  not 
"  All  this  jou  imow— new  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd— yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tamultnous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind. 
Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  land  that  nursed  them  they  Uas^emed ;  the 

laws, 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country's  cause ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master^tond,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle T— You,  caitifl^  you!" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  ana, 
And  fiz'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 
"  How  mved  that  railer !   Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Kestrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
Or  I  had  huri'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  inAiriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd, 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fiiU. 

**  O !  could  our  country  fltNn  her  coasts  expel 
Such  ibes !  to  nouridi  those  who  wish  her  well : 
This  her  mild  laws  Ibrbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — ^He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  ieeling  ibr  die  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes; 
vBbt  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
"Twas  then  the  man  of  many  words  would 
speak — 
Bat,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek  : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself—"  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  f 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then  abeah'd  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
"  Slave  and  insurgent .'  what  hast  thou  to  plead  ?" 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began  : 
"  I  seek  no  fovour— I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I— nay!— but  give  me  leave— and  1 
Iniisc— a  roan— that  is— and  in  reply, 
I  speak." — Alas,  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growVd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  s3mod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
"  Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  '*  the  Ptowen 
above; 
Thus  could  our  speedi  the  tturdiest  foe  remove." 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  strength  of  fimii> 
And  lest  aH  foelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

**  He  dared  net  strive,  you  witness'd— dared  mm 
lift 
Bis  voice,  nor  drive  at  bis  accursed  drift : 
So  all  shaB  tremble,  wretches  who  oppoae 
Our  church  or  slate — thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  ftill  selC  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair  ; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him 
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I  did  DOC  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  bad 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I^woold  think  of  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  Qioughts  and  sUch ;— or  ere  I  coald 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  worde— comes  fn  my  fhlhar 

Grief  halh  changed  me  since  you  ssw  ma  last, 
And  careftil  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defieatures  o'er  my  hem. 

Comedy  qf  Errora^  act  v.  ae.  1. 
O !  if  thou  be  the  same  ^ean,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia. 

Ibid,  act  V.  9c  5. 
I  ran  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days 
To  the  very  moment  that  she  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  Held ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th*  Insolent  foe 
And  sokl  to  slavery. 

OlAeita,  act  i.  sc  3 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  Ate, 
Is  come  to  taiy  his  weary  bones  amoi^  you  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 

Henry  VIIL  act  Iv.  ec.  2. 

MiNUTiLY  trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  etran^ 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change  : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  \ 
And  DO  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy *d 
All  that  through  years  he  sufler'd  or  e^joy'd  ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey. 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  mir 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  zeal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  baa-v^ 

loved. 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreoroved 
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Tbw  li^'<  'OB^  comibm  they  together  •bare, 
And  while  life  liogen  for  the  grave  prepare 

No  odw  inlets  on  their  tpiritt  preas, 
fiot  gain  auch  interest  as  the  past  distress  { 
Gnevotts  events  that  from  the  memory  drive 
Life'i  coBunon  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share, 
Dsrken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
Allen  his  osme,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  Biore  than  common  life  in  every  limb , 
A  Kroog  and  bandaome  atripling  he  became 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
Hif  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  in&nt-school  together  play'd, 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boyirii  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
Id  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
Ai  pmpects  open'd  and  as  life  advanced, 
IV7  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced  ; 
On  til  occasions,  from  their  early  years, 
They  fflix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

ieari; 
Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
la  duly  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
Af  yean  increased,  unnumber'd  petty  wars 
Brokf  out  between  them,  jealousies  and  jars ; 
Cifnelem  inieed,  and  foUow'd  by  a  peace, 
That  ga? e  to  love — growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
WbiUt  jet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
Domestic    thoughts    young    Allen's    hours    em- 

ploy-d; 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Kaiher  intent  the  matron's  port  to  learn ; 
Thug  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew, 
While  k>ven  thoughtful— and   though  children, 

troe. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered  : 
ChiUiah  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  ilroog  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove- 
How  idle  fondiness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
Ob  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed  ; 
Bat  fooo  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
CoosB  danger  rolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
Tei  tnoa  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Con'd  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

TU  fevers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
hi  fithat  honse  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
1W  Allsn*s  moche?  of  his  favourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid  : 

Dre«  snd  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
A<  aaid. "  entangling  her  deluded  boy;" 
And  yet,  in  troth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  mocfa  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
hidith  had  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
DiKiest,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

DiQ  was  their  piospect— when  the  lovers  met, 
Thty  wd,  we  must  not— dare  not  venture  yet  : 
11 


"  O !  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 

*'  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  diasatisfied  f 

On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  b^t  they 

Still  urge  obedience— must  I  yet  obey  7" 

Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief^  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile, 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
"  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  yoimg  Booth  to  his  ofifoirs  attend, 
And  wait  a  while,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy. 
Eager  an  independence  to  ei\)oy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  port  alone  remain'd  : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  eipected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come, 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pasa'd. 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass, 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 

done; 
The  yoimger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay  : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might   meet  do 

more: 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  lost  adieu  I 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid— she  cried,  "  'Tis  fari* 
And  danger  too—"  it  is  a  time  of  war  : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  disease  strange, 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 
But  hark !  an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  appeared— 
'Twas  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear'd ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  fh>m  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide  ; 
Can  I  believe  his  love  will  lasting  prove, 
Who  baa  no  reverence  for  the  God  I  love  i 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kma ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind. —     > 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  conunend  f 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth, "  attend  , 
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Forget  her  epfleeB,  and  in  mj  place  appear ; 
Her  hyre  to  me  will  make  ray  Judith  dear : 
Oft  I  shall  thinli^  (raeh  comfort  lovers  seek,) 
Who  speaks  of  roe,  and  £uicy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well. 
And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answered  '*  No,"  bat  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
'*  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance. 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend. 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend  : 
That  fawning  Philip! — nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard ! — it  soon  was  fu^l  in  sight; — 
BFow  the  sad  farewell,  and  tHe  long  good-night ; — 
For,  see — ^his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach, 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach  : 
**  Adieu — farewell ! — remember !" — and  what  more 
Affection  uught  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place. 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace, 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  pray'd, 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led, 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when    retum'd  Uie   youth? — the   youth   no 

more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  wora-out  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame, 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame : 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 
dred clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  mioh  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 
He  was  alone ;  he  pressed  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid. 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tom'd  mournful  back,  half-sinking,  half^resign'd. 

No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft. 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play'd. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
'*Was  my  first  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt: 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  long— I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 
Sudden  there  broke  npoo  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  meny  tumult  and  of  vnigar  joys : 


Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold  ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory : — "  Man !  what  eheaif 
A  sailor  cried  ;  **  art  thou  at  anchor  here  V* 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  yoathfbl  features  in  some  aged  face  : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  troths  he  sought 
Confbsed  and  trembling,  he  the  damr  address'd  : 
"The  Booths!  yet  live   they?"  pausing  and    op- 

press'd; 
Then  spake  again ; — **  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  his  name  f— assist  me  if  you  can. — 
Flemmings    there   were— and  Judith,  doth    die 

live  ?" 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give  ; 
Tet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said, — ^*  She  knew  full  well 
Where  Uie  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  oae." 

"  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  da3rs  long  pass'd,  *'  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  mother's  tale — 
Here  left  his  lass.  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain 
But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again." 
"  The  ship  was  captured,"  Allen  meekly  said. 
"  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  f 
The  woman  answer'd :  "  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been  » 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
And  early  buried :  but  I  know  no  more. 
And  hark!  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  shore.' 

Allen. soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  m^n  unnoticed,  up  au^  down. 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  fae« 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remembeKd  there  remain'd  a  few. 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  7 
Or  lived  hit  son  7  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy  ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his   life's  whole  purpoee.- 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  &ce, — 
"  Yours  is.  my  friend,"  said  he.  "  a  woful  case  ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land  ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parts— I  bid  you  now  farewell  V* 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore. 
He  saw  but  fow  whom  he  had  seen  before ; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  ai  they  pass'd — 
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'The  nun  If  Alien  Booth,  und  it  sppenrs 

Ht  dwelr  Among  m  in  his  «arlv  year?  ; 

Wp  M*e  the  name  cngrrnvfid  upon  ihe  itones, 

Wbert  ihu  poof  wanderer  ni(?an«  to  lay  his  bonen  " 

1%a  wfadtehe  It^ed  and  loved — utihuppy  change  ! 

Ilvfwifif  i  ilnwf^r*  and  findn  all  are  itran^e. 

Bui  now  a  widow.  In  a  villa^p  neur, 
ni*fic«ct  oT  the  iKdJanchcity  man  tu  Kear ; 
Old  u  ihp  Wat,  to  Judfth'p  bosnm  cnnie 
^mn  *tronf  emaiintie  at  ihe  well-known  name  ; 
fie  Mat  ber  muefi-lovpd  Allen.  »he  had  stay'd 
T^a  t?^>nh1iMi  yean,  a  tad  afFliMed  maid  ; 
Tben  wtf  the  wedded,  of  his  death  nHured, 
And  iBUf  li  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured  ; 
Her  lin«hiirid  died  ;  her  Jchildren  sought  their  br^ad 
hi  jnnom  p(»eAs.  and  to  her  were  defld. 
TitP  o«w*t  Sind  Covers  met ;  not  ^nef  nor  og», 
Sitkiiea  m  pain,  iheir  heart*  could  disengage  : 
£*fti  hftd  im^m^dtate  con^dence  ;  a  friend 
Balk  now  beheld »  on  whom  they  mighi  depetid  ; 
-  Now  i>  there  one  to  whom  t  can  eipreM 
Itf^  imlure'ir  weaknew  oJid  tny  Mura  diiirepi.'' 
Allca  look'd  up,  arid  wiih  im patient  heait— 
"  LMiae  n«>i  lone  ehee— never  let  na  pan : 
So  Setveti  dhia  ccrafort  to  my  iuflTe rings  give, 
ft  t»  not  all  ditcren  in  ihink  ajid  live/' 
t%Qi  Atlen  upoke — far  time  had  not  removed 
Tkt  fJiimik  atmoh'd  to  one  tto  fondly  loved ; 
Wbo  with  iD«rtt  liemlth,  the  miiilTo^  of  their  cot. 
U^bmn  to  foot  he  ihe  evik  of  hii  lot 
Ta  htTt  (D  her  alooe,  hii  varioiu  lalB, 
Ai  Tiriounr  times,  "tja  eomihn  to  rekle  : 
Aid  jm  bi4  nirrow— she  tw  laves  lo  henf 
Vkal  wringih  her  boroni,  and  Ci»mpe!ii  tho  tear- 

fim  he  related  how  lie  left  the  shore, 
ihmid  with  Tean  that  they  shonld  moot  no  more: 
tliin,  ere  the  ubip  hud  fettcli*d  !ier  purposed  course. 
Ikef  met  and  yteided  to  the  Spaniiih  force ; 
TWii  'emra  th*  ArfantJc  seaa  I  hey  bore  their  prey, 
Wbftf sieving  landed  fmm  their  iridtry  h^y  ; 
iad  iBwhinj^  many  a  burning  kogue,  he  found 
Hiwfflf  a  alave  upon  a  miner'*  gmrind  : 
TlotBg^POd  pne*t  bti  native  Ungunge  spoke, 
Aidpve  KRoe  oaie  to  hia  tormenting  yoke ; 
Hiillf  adTSiiccd  htm  m  bin  moater't  grare. 
Aid  It  was  9tAimn**\  m  an  ea«i«r  plaoa  : 
fWfe.  bapeleis  i&ver  tu  escape  ihe  bnd. 
El  |»i  Spnnieb  maiden  gnve  btn  hand  ; 
kattife  Kb«lter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day 
Hiiiw  hk  happy  infunii  round  bim  play  ; 
Vkart  tufniiier  ihidows^  maile  by  lofty  iroe«. 
ViTwl  o'er  bin  M-^t.  and  vootbed  hk  revericii ; 
Ccn  then  hn  thought  of  England,  nur  could  ligb. 
Itthn  fond  Isabel  dematided.  "  Why  r 
(bnved  by  the  itury.  she  the  xigh  repaid » 
iM  wept  m  pity  Tor  the  EnRltah  maid  ; 
Tttit tT^enly  yean  were  pofia'd,  und  fx^ei'd  bis  view* 
Of  fimher  bli«i,  ibr  be  had  wealth  to  lose  - 
Sm  friend  now  dead,  at>me  foe  bad  dared  to  paint 
-|{i«  £ii)h  a«  tainted  :  he  hia  ijwujie  would  taint ; 
Ihke  il\  biB  rbildren  infrdele.  ajnd  found 
!■  Eagiiib  ber««y  on  Chrittian  groi^nd^'* 
"Wbibtl  wai  poor."  Mid  Men,  •*  none  would 


Witt  ay  poor  notiotii  of  religion  were  ^ 
Vittit^M  me  whom  I  wonthipp'd,  how  t  prsy'd, 
fr  4m  «Mi«Dce  to  the  lawi  were  pftid : 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  niiW, 

Nor  lo  make  cjonveris  bad  I  power  or  will 

]  preaeb*d  nu  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 

And  never  mentioned  Liitbcf  in  my  Ur© ; 

I,  all  they  ^aid^  say  what  they  would,  allow 'd. 

And  when  the  fatben;  bode  me  bow,  1  bow*d : 

TheiT  form*  I  folio w'd,  wlietber  well  or  aick. 

And  was  a  ttjimt  obedient  Catholic. 

Bin  J  bad  maxtvy,  and  these  paston^  found 

My  notions  vague,  heretical^  tinnound  i 

A  wirktJil  hnnk  they  veLxed  ;  the  very  Turk 

Could  not  have  read  a  more  pemicious  woTk{ 

To  me  (wmiiuous,  who  if  it  were  good 

Or  evil  questioned  not,  nor  understood : 

O!  had  t  Itttio  buE  the  book  potMets'd, 

I  might  have  road  it,  and  enjoy 'd  my  rest." 

Alan  !  poor  Allen,  ibrough  bi^  wealth  wan  «eeii 
Crimes  that  liy  poverty  conceftrd  had  been : 
FaultK  that  m  ihiAty  p| claret  rest  unknuwii 
Are  in  an  inatnjjt  throefh  the  varnijib  phoivn. 

He  tojd  their  cruel  mercy  i  how  at  last, 
In  Chnttifin  kindneus  Jhr  ihp  menii»  past, 
They  iipared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  ecenfts,  all  ohjecis'  of  deligbi : 
llifl  wife,  bin  children,  wee  pin  |^  in  hia  sights 
All    urging  him  kr  tlee.  he  fledK  and  enmed  h» 
flight 
He  next  retuted  how  be  fo^ind  a  wny, 
Gu  id  el  ess  and  grieving,  lo  famfieachy  Bay  r 
There  in  the  woods  be  wrought,  and  there,  amoog 
Some  Inbonring  (ieam*n,  heani  bis  native  tongue: 
The  nnnnd,  one  moment,  broke  npon  hi«  paiji 
With  joyful  (oTce  J  ho  lone'd  ui  hernr  again  : 
AgnTJii  be  heard  ;  he  seized  an  olfer'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  Inst  our  native  land  V 
flo  erred.  '*and  m  what  f^ountry  f  quickly  ny" — 
The  seamen  att^wer'd — strangers  all  were  ibey ; 
One  onty  at  his  native  jiort  had  been  * 
lie,  landing  once^  the  quay  and  churcli  had  soeDy 
For  I  hat  cfiteem'd  :  bur  notbiriL^  tanrp  he  knew. 
Still  more  irp  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Bail  where  they  *inij'd.  and  many  a  peril  post. 
They  at  his  kin»man>  isle  iheir  micbor  cost^ 
But  him  they  found  nnt.  nor  could  one  relate 
Augbt  of  bis  will,  bis  wish,  f»r  his  estoie. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  naird 
For  Englnnd's  i^ast,  again  hit;  fato  provairdt 
War  raged,  and  he.  an  active  man  and  stron^t 
Waa  *oon  impress 'd,  and  iserveil  hia  country  lon^ 
By  variouH  a  bores  bo  pnfl5*dt  on  various  seas, 
NWcr  wo  happy  as  when  void  of  enae. — 
And  then  be  U)!d  how  in  a  calm  dii^treis'd, 
Day  afler  day,  his  poul  waa  sick  of  rest  i 
When,  m  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  mved  his  Hpirit  to  the  inlatid  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  drpam'd,  that  on  the  seal 
Were   his  loved  home,  the  bill,  the  «tream,  tht 

trees; 
He  gazed,  be  pom  led  to  the  Rcene«) ;— "There  etand 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tin  my  lovely  land  ^ 
Sec!  Iberia  my  dwellini^— O!  delicioui icena 
Of  my  best  life — unbond  me— are  ye  men  T" 

And  thus  the  frenty  ruled  him,  til!  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  picture^  ftom  the  stagnant  mindL 

lie  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  bow  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  itrength  ; 
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Twu  in  the  Indian  seM  hia  limb  he  lost. 
And  he  wai  left  half  dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  bjr  his  ready  pen. 

Thus,"  he  continued.  "  pass'd  unvaried  years. 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  yeari  advancing  undermined  his  health  : 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dreams  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose  ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then   described  the  glouro.   the  dread  he 
found, 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground. 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear*d, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appeared ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy'd ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sod  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  beck  again  some  resting  place  to  find  ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the    lively 

green ; — 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  aflrights 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell, 
And  cry — "  'Tia  she,  my  wife .'  my  Isabel ! 
Where  are  my  children  V — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  M\x\  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
AasiduouH  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend  ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Ita  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

Tis  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 
And   where    is  he  ?    Ah !    doubtless  in   those 
scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  valo ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  nighubird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor>fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  eipressioii.  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 

For  she  can  ftilly  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see !  he  breaks  the  long'protraclad  theme, 
And  wakes  and  oriat— *<  My  God !  'twas  bat 
dream." 
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TALE    III. 

m  OtlfTLEMAN  PAKMER. 

Pause  theo, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  so  even  hand ; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  set  ii.  ae.  7. 

Becanae  I  will  not  do  them  wrong  to  nustmst  any,  I 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  flne  la^ 
(for  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  wlU  live  s  bachelor. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  L  ae.  i» 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  ae.  S. 

His  promises  are,  as  he  then  wss,  mighty, 
And  his  perfbrmsnce,  as  he  now  is,  ooChing. 

Henry  VIII.  act  iv.  ac.  2. 


GwYN  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  would  call  ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe. 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enlivened  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod  ; 
Who  lived  in  tiroes  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  ur  thresh'd  by  a  machine  : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prise 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  atiea ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet. 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat  ; 
Who  in  large  roansions  live  like  petty  kings, 
And  speak  of  farras  hut  as  amusing  things  ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep. 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 
Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known  ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease  ; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursementa  aooma 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 
This  is  the  fiirmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content ; 
In  hooka  and  men  beyond  the  former  read. 
To  fiuming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 
Or  by  a  fiishion .-  curiotis  in  his  land  ; 
Now  plaiming  much,  now  changing  what  he 

plann'd; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these  ,*  he  from  the  world  withdi 
£arly  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few  ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence  ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire, 
If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Croes'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life  ; 
Much  land  he  purehased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  fiurmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  lajr, 
*"  My  tananta,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  theiy- 
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Ri'd  in  hn  Ann,  he  Mon  di*pUiy*d  his  skill 
h  iBiU4»i06d  lambs,  the  honenriioe,  and  the  drill ; 
fnm  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
Asd  ihew'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  all  around  their  visits  he  repaid, 
Aad  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  displayed. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat, 
Aad  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  seat; 
At  BHch  expense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
ffii  tasie  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste : 
Id  fiiU  fisstoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  wo(m»  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirron  io  gilded  frames  displayed  the  tints 
Of  Rowing  carpets  and  of  colour'd  prints ; 
The  wssry  eye  saw  every  object  shine, 
Aad  aU  was  coatly,  lanciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  friends  he  pass'd  the  social  hours. 
Ha  generous  spirit  acom'd  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Ibwen  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gun  BO  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Oft  be  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force. 
As  loath  lo  loae  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Sixse,  'tis  obeerved,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak, 
Wiil  a  doe  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
Ob  to  iheir  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal, 
Aad  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Oihsfi  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whom  torn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  im- 
pede; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin, 
or  ending  thoughtless — and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake— 

"  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  see  bow  man  submits  to  man's  control; 
How  overpower'd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
lo  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
fiat  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
MsB  jrields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
Ib  all  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 
Is  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
Sot  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
Aad  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Sobs  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
Lmg  as  yooT  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
Bat  Biark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
Tbey  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  f 
l^eae  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  aysiem  firea  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
&Bee  wordy  wars  arise ;  the  learo'd  divide, 
Aad  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

"  Next,  our  aflbirs  are  govem'd,  boy  or  sell, 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
IW  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
tWy  take  a  part  in  every  man's  aflairs, 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
BftcaQse  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
1%at  BOW  to  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leada 

"Should  you  ofiend,  though  meaning  no  offence, 
ToB  have  DO  safoty  in  your  iiuiocence ; 
The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view, 
Aad  BMn  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew  : 
Who  would  by  law  regain  hie  plimder'd  store, 
^Ud  padi  up  Allen  mercury  from  the  floor ; 


If  he  pursues  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  bis  labour  and  his  object  lost. 

"  But  most  it  grieves  me,((riends  alone  are  round,) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound  : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin  . 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows  ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse: 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools. 
And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  parmer  needs. 
And  lo .'  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve  f 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  f 
Forced  to  be  kind  !  compell'd  to  be  sincere! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear! 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind  ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond : 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  prayers, 
All  parties  know  1  made  public  all  aflairs .' 
Such  forms  men  sufifer,  and  from  these  they  data 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
Absurd  !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dopes  have  done. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
Look  you  for  rest  ?  Alas !  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace. 
Till  he  attends  to  wimess  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess  : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

*'  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride ; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry, '  lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  roe.  and  no  teachers  blind. 

"  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  boule-holder,  with  ofHcious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weoken'd  and  afraid  ; 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  owp. 

"  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 
seem 
Alive !  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream,    v 

"  O !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 
Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  leam  wbate'er  is  right  and  just; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
H 
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Creeds  to  reject,  pretenaioiM  to  deride, 
And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  betide." 

Such  WM  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  heer. 
He  sew  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified : 
-  A  former  this  r  they  said ;  *'0\  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
On  some  great  quesUcMi  to  harangue  for  hours. 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  V* 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  lie  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours. 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Home  appear'd.  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain. 
And  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  noge  Tom  Paine  : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed  ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  bis  mind  was  iraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  theso  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprung. 
As  mustard  quickens  on  fi  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise. 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend  ;  and  when  the  year  camo 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  foir  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste  ; 
The  neat  Rebeccas-sly,  observant,  still, 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  waich'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied  ;  said  'twas  sin. 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rtideness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love  ; 
**  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things  f 
They  answered  *'Tes;''  while  he  contemptoous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk  ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wiae 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  T 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Leat  tiiose  who  saw  him  kind  ahouM  think  him  led ; 


If  to  his  bosom  foar  a  visit  paid, 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid  ; 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  he  required  ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim, 
To  prove  that  he  alone  teas  king  of  him. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resign'd  the  honours  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  wouM 

grace. 
And  wish'd  n6t  there  to  see  a  female  face  { 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd  : 
And  sometimes  whisper'd, "  Why  should  you  reapaci 
These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  f" 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriaee  bond  and  fetter  froe. 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betmy'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astray, 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray  ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  books  : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  caird  his  free  conjectures.  "  devil's  dreama :" 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  *'of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes. 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose.** 
Gw]m  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  mmf 
**  Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  V* 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  hod  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain. 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign  ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  stale,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plon  the  beet» 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest  : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gw3m  something  felt— he  knew  not  what — 

wrong; 
He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  belioved  the  thing. 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
•*  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat. 
And  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  on  his  feet ; 
He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  dun  ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet, should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians— he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain  * 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  aboat ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  on  ally, 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye  { — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd  ;  "  Alas !"  she  said, 
"A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  dela3r'd  : 
You  hate  these  docton,  well !  but  were  a  fHei¥l 
And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end  * 
My  cousin  MoUet— Scotland  holds  him  now- 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  iavotxr'd  isle ; 
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Shsttid  1m  atmd  jou,  with  hk  akill  profound, 

Tm  unit  be  wde,  and  ihortly  would  be  loiind.' 

When  neii  in  health  againat  ph3r8iciana  rail, 
TWy  dMHild  oooaider  that  their  nervee  may  fiul : 
Wk»  ctUi  a  lawyer  logne,  may  find,  too  late, 
Otoooe  of  tbeee  dependa  hia  whole  eatate  : 
Kvf,  wken  the  worid  can  nothing  more  produee, 
Ihe  pheet,  th'  inaolted  prieat,  may  have  hie  oae ; 
Saw,  health,  and  comfort  liil  a  man  ao  high, 
TWm  powei*  are  dwar&  that  he  can  aoaroely  apy ; 
hin, Hdmeee,  languor  keepa  man  ao  low, 
That  these  neglected  dwarfi  to  giants  grow. 
Happy  it  he  who  through  the  medium  eeea 
or  dear  good  aenae — but  Gwyn  was  n^t  of  theae. 

He  heard,  and  he  rejoiced :  '*Ah !  let  him  come, 
Aad  tin  he  fixea.  make  my  houae  hia  home." 
Hoae  eue  the  doctor— he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  hia  case  required ; 
ffii  bom  for  aleep,  hia  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
Whea  he  ihoold  ride,  read,  reat,  compoae,  or  think, 
l^joia'd  peculiar  akill  and  art  profound, 
Tb  Bake  the  ftncy-aick  no  more  than  foncy-aound. 

With  toeh  attention  who  could  long  be  ill  f 
Bdnrning  health  proclaim'd  the  doctor'a  akill. 
htmaa  and  praiaea  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  oiOlered  on  the  patient'a  part ; 
I&hifh  repute  the  doctor  aeem'd  to  stand, 
fin  Kill  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
Aad,  ts  he  saw  the  aeat  was  rich  and  foir, 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there  : 
Tb  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
OTs  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
1'^  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene, 
Wbea  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  dean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray, 
Tbe  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  bis  way ; 
Bat  ia  a  aeaaon  when  the  aharp  eaat  wind 
Hi4  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
Whea  past  the  parlour's  iront  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew, 
l\ii  strange  phyaician  said-—"  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Fuevell !— Heaven  bless  yon!— if  you  should— 

hot  no, 
Too  need  not  foar — ^forewell !  'tis  time  to  go.** 

1^  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heard. 
Ha  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appeared ; 
'He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  atreaa 
CpoQ  hit  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
^Mki  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Mi^t  meet  hia  death,  and  surely  a  relapse." 

So,  as  the  doctor  seem*d  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  terror,  **0!  be  where  thou  art: 
^^«ae,  ihoo  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O !  come, 
Make  me  thy  Ihend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home ; 
I  have  BOW  sjrmptoms  that  require  thine  aid, 
Do,  doctor,  stay ;" —  th'  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 

1^  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
Aid  a  meek  apouae  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
Buoow  posaess'd  of  male  and  fomale  guide, 
I^<Tided  power  he  thus  most  subdivide : 
la  eariiar  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
I^c^liDad,  and  having  but  himaelf  to  please , 
^  if  he  would  a  fovoorita  nag  beatride, 
Ht  iOQght  penDisann :  **  Doctor,  may  I  lida  V 
^becea'a  eye  her  sovereign  pleaaure  told,) 

'^l ^ink  yon  may, bat  guarded  ftom  the  cdd, 

^  faty  ninateB."-^Vee  and  happy  aool ! 

"•  wo'd  aofaiBineii.  and  a  OMB'B 


But  where  such  frieMla  in  mwtj  oare  nnila 
All  for  hia  good,  obedience  ia  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  aflairs  adieu. 
Led  and  aasisted  by  the  fiuthful  two  ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  aaC, 
And  whiaper'd  whom  to  love,  aasiat,  or  hate  ,* 
While  the  chief  viaier  eased  hia  lord  of  oarai^ 
And  bore  himaelf  the  burden  of  affiurs: 
No  dangers  could  from  auch  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changea  all  below. 

When  wintry  winda  with  leaves  beatmw'd  te 
ground. 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perila  new  and  <M ; 
When  philosophic  writers  foil'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer: 
Then  came  freah  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind. 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  footings  undefined. 

"  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried, "  I  reat  aasured 
Of  my  friend's  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured  t 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
Theae  inward  griefo  and  troubles  of  the  soul  t 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind. 
No  hklp  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  f"    She  proposed 
The  pariah-guide ;  but  what  could  be  diaokMod 
To  a  proud  prieat  ?— *'  No .'  him  have  I  defied, 
Insulted,  slightedr-shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  juat, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust  : 
Who  goes  from  bouse  to  house,  from  ear  to  ear, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  gospel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  hear: 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  tbe  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat" 

To  doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  oonfess'd, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd ; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
**  My  books,  perhapa,"  the  wavering  mortal  cried, 
'*  Like  men  deceive  ;  I  would  be  satisfied  ,* 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwjm  waa  told. 
*'  Alaa !"  die  doctor  said,  **  how  hard  to  hold 
Theae  easy  minds,  where  all  impreasions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new*bofn  fanciea  leign. 
We  muat  divert  them,  to  oppoae  ia  vain : 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
The  bigot's  threatenings,  or  the  sealot's  creed  ; 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believea ; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn, 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  ain  ; 
Then  to  a  Baptiats'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  waa  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preaeh'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  ahioere. 
Brought  other  siimera  to  religions  fear  ; 
Tpgetber  grew  hia  mfloence  and  his  fome. 
Till  our  dcrjected  hero  heard  his  name : 
Hia  little  ftiKnga  were,  a  grain  of  pride. 
Raised  by  the  numbeis  he  presumed  to  guide 
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A  love  of  pretents,  and  of  lofty  pratie 
For  hii  meek  tpirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
Bat  though  thia  apirit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead : — 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  concealed  his  own ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt, 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  veiPd  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind, 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind  ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yer  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again . 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just,  * 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
Trae,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she   led  the 

way: 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  planned. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  afiairs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent ; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fiiir : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy  ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  njqnph  to  say, 
*'  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  V* 
She  smiled, — **  'Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 
ply* 
Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  7" — 
<«  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  "  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  t)  must  wish  relief  of  course ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  ? — 
You  must  be  marri^ ;  will  you  name  the  time?" 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too.  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  ?"  he  cried ;  "  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  deso^be 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe : — 
A  roan  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds. 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air, 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair-. 
Then  fur  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  lovee 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent^— and  to  the  fiur 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nica, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!   now  the  change  complete:   the   conrert 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  lUs  books,  and  has  renounced  his  ain ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend- 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend ; 
And  iuT  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life — 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wil«. 


TALE  IV. 

FROO&ASTINATION. 

Heaven  wimess 
I  have  been  to  jou  ever  true  and  bumble. 

Hemy  VIII.  aa  iv.  ae.  4. 
Clentle  lady,     - 
When  first  I  did  unpari  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  ibe  wealth  I  bad. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.  sc  3. 
The  fatal  time 
Cuts  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 
Richard  IIL  act  v.  ac  3. 
I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fall  lo  thy  prayers. 

Beniy  IV.  Part  2;  act  v.  ac  5. 
Farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  impious  purity. 
For  thee  I'll  look  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  aiwut  Nothing,  act  iv.  ac  2. 

Love  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indifference,  or  Mteem : 
Some  favour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  bleaa*d 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  slate  of  rest ; 
Otliers,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpair'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline, 
And  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  rmign  : 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ; 
*Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on, 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  pnsseai'd. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest : 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved  : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd, 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere, 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeding  year, 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  proapeci 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child.'* 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain, 
Beheld  the  seasons  change,  and  change  again  t 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  peruaed. 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused ; 
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Wliiie  ken,  though  teMing,  boatted  to  be  kind, 

And  the,  resenting,  to  be  all  rengn*d. 
The  darae  was  tick,  and  when  the  yonth  applied 

For  ber  coosent,  she  groan*d,  and  ooDgh'd  and 
cried: 

TaJk'd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 

Dtew  hard,  and  cough 'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  death  : 

"  H«e  yon  may  live,  my  Dinah !  here  the  boy 

Aad  3roa  together  my  estate  enjoy  ;" 

Thw  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  express'd. 

Till  they  forehore  to  urge  the  fond  request 

Serraat,  and  narse,  and  corofbrter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  doty  to  attend  ; 

Boi  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obuin'd  aa  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 

Sokiof  Aey  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known, 

TiMt  oochJRg  seem'd  exclusively  their  own ; 

fioi  viih  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
Tbtj  DOW  had  travell'd  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd  ;  but,  alas ! 
Long  time  most  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Knpert  was  call'd  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Aaother*!  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Lath  were  th«  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
Twai  fbrtnne's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared  ; 
'  Too  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay. 
Aid  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay  ; 
AH  will  be  yours ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  bod  moat  snfler,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
TVa  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
or  bijding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  loTon  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  little  comfort  but  that  both  were  true ; 
Ht  (or  nnoertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hers  reroain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letteri  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
'Hii  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold ; 
The  Tiew  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
Ib  other  letters,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
•ffii  friends  iwere  kind,  and  he  believed  them 
irue.*' 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
8tt  wonder'd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd  : 
IVn  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  illi  of  life   nor  murmur'd  nor  coraplain'd. 
To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Werp  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beidi,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice, — **  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bo0om  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
As  love  of  Rapert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passiorts  fail, 
'nn  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  avarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
Uli  all  betide  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  caune  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
1b  Dinah's  sool,  she  loved  the  hoaitls  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  the  survey'd, 
^  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


'IBotwo  is  here  made,  not  to  the  well  known  species 
of  HMoc^  called  the  poison-oak,  or  toxicodendron^  but 
Is  (he  1900,  or  poison  tree  of  Java :  whether  It  be  real 
,  dilB  is  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 
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Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widows  caiaa 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  aflkin ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delightt 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  tight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rote  and  fell. 
This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  lengtii  tuck 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book  t 
And  for  the  veraes  she  was  wont  to  tend, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  frieni. 
Seldom  the  wrote,  and  then  the  widow't  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  eaty  chair. 
The  cautiout  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear, 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near; 
They  came,  they  reaton'd,  they  pretoribed— at  latt» 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  paH} 
Then  came  a  priest— 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bones, 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stonaa. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  ftaie. 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stocks, bonds, and  buildings; — itdisturb'd  herreiC 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  potsett'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  take  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  post  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  preta. 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  succett ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  er^joy ; 
Ofl  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  teise. 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  mightyet  enrich  her  friend 
Month  afVer  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  weie 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found : 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wepl^    ' 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  aflfi>rd  ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  pattion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove. 
And  ofl  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid, 
When  she  the  purohase  of  those  hoards  displajr'd 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  tee 
That  all  wat  placed  in  view  and  bamony ; 
There,  at  with  eager  glance  the  look'd  annmd. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  bookt  devout  were  near  her— to  deatrojp 
Shonld  it  arite,  an  oveiflow  of  joy. 
b8 
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Within  that  ikir  apartment,  guetUi  might  mo 
The  comforts  cull'd  ibr  wealth  by  Tanity : 
Aroood  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised : 
Silky  and  sod  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow , 
All  things  aroand  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  ▼amish'd  wood. 
In  level  rows  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fmught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumi^'d  gold ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  ftce : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  click'd  from  prayer  to  prayer,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway; 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats, 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times, 
That   men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fiishion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed, 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  prcss'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess'd  : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain. 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main  ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  flee. 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  revery. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow, 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  she  cried ; 
*•  A  huge  ull  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek, 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak  ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew. 
Please  you.  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  yon  ; 
What  must  I  answer?" — Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay. 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

••  Revive,  my  love !"  said  he,  "  I've  done  thee 
harm, 
Oive  me  thy  pardon."  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"See!  my  good  firiend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head,  ^ 

*«Tb0  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 


We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  funow'd  is  thy  face. 
And  downward  look'st  thou — so  we  run  our  i 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  ran. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

**  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy^ ; 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to  enjoy.** 

**  What !  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  ?'~7«i^  I 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  grrw ; 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

"  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home  .* 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  '*  will  I  grieve ;  'tia  raine 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart  r 
While  mine  rejoices." — '*  Heavens !"  retuni'd  the 

maid, 
*'  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  t 
No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resign'd  : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  the« ; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  fate  ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amaxed  : 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  '*  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  1 
What  spousal  mean'st  thou? — thou  art   Rtipeitfs 

spouse ; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give  , 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live  : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  last  f 
Something  thou  hast^ — 1  know  not  what — in  view  , 
I  find  thee  pious — let  roe  find  thee  true." 
"  Ah !  cruel  this ;  but  do.  my  friend,  deport , 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

"  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wreck'd,  in 

tow? 
Be  fair;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
True  I  am  shatter'd,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  itf  o'er  my  features  spread  ,* 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue  , 
Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  In  toil  and  care» 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  notdoom'd  to  share  , 
It  touch 'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth—my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  periiaps  will  heft]. 
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Hare  Dinah  sighM  ai  if  afraid  to  speak— 
lad  dieo  repeated—**  They  were  frail  and  weak ; 
Hb  fonl  she  loved*  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fii  hb  ihooghts  upon  a  better  place." 

She  cened ;— with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
Tbe  tery  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 
Be  ber  amall  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 
Asi  bronzed  broad  hand  ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 
Hb  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
HoU  in  his  hearf,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will — 
(k  be  would  curse  her :— saying  this,  he  threw 
1\s  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
Tb  e^oy  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  ^iew. 

Phiwi  and  iztdignant,  suffering,  sick,  and  poor. 
Ha  ghered  unseen ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more— 
TQl  sU  be  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  ben  bad  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  besiih  declining,  as  in  mind  distreas'd. 
To  woe  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd, 
Asi  ^isres  a  parish-gifr ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
l%e  ptoQs  Dinah  dropp*d  upon  her  knees ; 
Tleece  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
Af  chance  directa,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair : 
WbcQ  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge-roan's  Uue, 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  hb  thin  locks  of  gray  approach  her  braid, 
A  ooHly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid  ; 
Wben  his  frank  sir,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
Are  leeo  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  bit  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face; 
U  Biif  hi  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love. 
Behold  ihem  now ! — see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
He  noves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay," 
Ber  sir  expreniee^"  Hark  !  to  what  I  say  :'* 
Ten  pace*  off!,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Ba  taken  refuge  from  the  noonday  heat. 
Ha  eye«  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
Wbst  \\ere  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind : 
Hsw  sttil !  bow  earnest  is  he ! — it  appears 
Ha  thoughts  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 

year*; 
IVough  years  of  fruitless  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away  : 
"  Had  I.**  he  thinks,  "  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
Woald  »he  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  ? 
Or  know*  not  nan  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do  ? 
TcL  yea !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
And  ihould  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 

and  loved." 
Box  Dinah  moves— she  had  observed  before 
The  pen8;ve  Rupert  at  an  humble  door  : 
8o«e  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress, 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
ithpotL,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
la  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  wetdi : 
Bat  pride  (brbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
^  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
^  rapt  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Escb  eje  should  see  her,  aiid  each  heart  up 

braid; 
Oss  way  remain'd— the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Whs  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look  : 
tA  wiy  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
^  OQss'd,  and  paas'd  him  on  the  other  side. 


TALE  V. 

THK  PAIHON. 

It  were  sU  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  peouHsr  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it;  she  Is  so  moeh  above  me: 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  best 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  hor  q»here. 

AW»  WeU  thai  Endt  Well,  acti.  so.  L 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  greamess*  favours,  dream  as  I  have  done,— 
Wake  and  find  nothing 

CymbeUne,  set  v.  ae.  4. 

And  since 

Th'  sflUction  of  mjr  mind  smends,  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  me. 

TVmpesf,  set  V. 

A  BOKOtTOH  BAiuvF,  who  to  law  waa  train'd* 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintain'd ; 
He  had  hia  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd« 
And  many  a  rook  and  ooaat  of  danger  dsar'd ; 
He  aaw  where  others  fitil'd,  and  care  had  he 
Others  in  him  should  not  each  fiulinga  see ; 
His  sons  in  various  bosy  statea  were  plseed* 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste. 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  | 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money>making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  reaided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballsda,  i 
Of  lovers'  sufiferings  and  of  ladiea'  wronga. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spiriUi  seize  ; 
^bbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanten  foil'd,  spells  broken,  gianta  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  balls  and  bowef% 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flofvsn 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devooM 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  rid* 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa's  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disilam. 

Such  wei'e  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proofii  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight  : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high, 
And  of  his  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ;— 
These  to  his  fiither's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  psan'd : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  mtnotm. 
That  friend  exclaim'd.  *"  These  beauties  nuBt  ap 

pear." 
In  msgaiiiiea  they  olani'd  their  share  of  fiuM* 
Though  ondistiDgaiah'd  by  their  author's  bumi 
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And  with  delight  the  young  enthatiait  found 
The  mufle  of  Marcni  with  applausee  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  KHue  alarm : 
**  The  boy,"  said  he, "  will  neither  trade  nor  farm ; 
He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  - 
Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give. 
Where  verse  is  honour'd,  and  where  poets  live. 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved. 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Nor  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy *d ; 
His  &vourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish 'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

"  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  vmuld  wonder  at  his  fame." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired, 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
"  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess. 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored ; 
Where  each  indulgence   was  foreweigh'd  with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare 
Tet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind, 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp!  what  need  of  you. 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind  ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attacked. 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy. 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  his  jroung  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  times  the  borough  where   they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
EUectors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place. 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race  ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run  ,* 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  leal. 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voCing  men  pio- 
dnce; 


Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried, "  such  worth  to  find, 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  ChsUertoo." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate. 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  foc- 

ceed, 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  ond  repaid  the  seal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  oppoeers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  howswssl) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain  ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofler'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  brsin 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  irapress'd : 
"  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  eaii 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please  ; 
That  soft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 
Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene, 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  T" 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied, 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fiul. 
He  sufier'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ,' 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied  ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  f* 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room; 
Can  aught  we  ace  the  steady  soul  o*ercome  ? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show, 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surpass'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw, 
Bnve  OS  he  was.  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd   his    weak  nerves,  and   raised    his  fiiilini 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  tho  ice . 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien  ; 
Who,  softly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  gueat. 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  ao  kind 
Raised  strong  emoUoni  in  the  poet's  mind  ; 
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n  MHS  fra'd  hit  bonmlo  defend 
hoB  ih«  fWMl  power  of  thb  encfaaDting  friend.— 
U  bof !  what  hope  thf  frantic  mind  invades  t 
Whit  bre  coolbset,  and  what  pride  perraadea  f 
Awake  lo  imth !  ihoaldat  tboo  deluded  feed 
Ob  kopei »  gnmndleM,  thou  art  mad  indeed, 
Wbitay*st  tboo.  wiae  one  ?  **  that  all  powerful 

Cn  fcftone't  ftrong  impedimenn  remove  ; 
Hor  ii  itairuge  that  vrorth  ihoold  wed  to  worth* 
TW  pnd«  of  fenioa  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
Wtuk  tea  art  dreaming  thai,  the  beauty  apiea 
Lore  in  thf  tremor,  paanon  in  thine  eyea ; 
And  vith  di'  tauaement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain* 
She  Mcbker  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
flhe  gim  thee  praise  to  humble  and  conibund, 
asdettoaHnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Wbfhii  the  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
IV  Briile  Bind  ensures  a  noble  &te  f 
And  afajr  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  ? 
That  ihoa  sttjrst  dare  and  sufler,  soar  and  All. 
feaodei  aie  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
IVf  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject's  pain ; 
Their  victini's  anguish   gives   their   charms  ap- 


Aid  their  chief  glory  is  the  wo  they  cause : 
teething  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thai  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books, 
AaA  bdy  Emaa's  soul-subduing  looks ; 
Ut  in  delight,  astonish'd  at  his  lot, 
AH  pradence  banish'd,  all  advice  forgot^— 
Hopeik  feais,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot. 

Twai  autumn  yet.  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
(hi  BnndoQ-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
KeuiiBie  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
LtTed  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy, 
And  jartly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
^  Meeting  danger,  vras  unskiird  to  shun ; 
KaowiBg  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  asal, 
Hiw  praiM  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
Thoe  oa  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd. 
Aid  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast 

"John,  tfaou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 


Iikni  to  wit.  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  7 

IW  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

ferth, 
Aad  always  pass  for  what  'tis  truly  worth  ? 
^Vbctesa  ^is  genius  like  a  bill,  must  take 
^f  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

'  Men  &med  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
Tnat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
The  powsn  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
IWt  blaze  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
^'^^  yet  but  mere  probationen  for  fome. 
TVr^  leixe  the  honour  they  should  dien  disclaim : 
BisiMir  80  hurried  to  the  light  must  (ade, 
TSt  laatiog  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

"Geeioa  ■  jealous ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
^,  if  oanoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
%.  diftrent  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
''Ml  have  sieken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 
^  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  hk  time, 
<^  pale  at  bearing  fUynokls  was  subUiM ; 
Thv  SntlaBd's  dntcheas  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
^  I  mid  ha.  ns^MiMl  aU  the  wUie ! 


"  A  vraspash  tribe  are  theae,  oo  gilded  wings, 
Hummmg  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among. 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

<*  Hear  me,  my  boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind— 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quiioce.  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms : 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedleaa  rate. 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fote. 

■^  Leave  admonition— let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  foncy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vaiiL 

**  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whia^ 
Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reforra'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  f 
Did  Chartres  mend  f  Ward,  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sora  f 
Was  Gibber  silenced  f  No ;  with  vigour  bless'd, 
Aftd  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd.  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fome. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend  ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  post- 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  loat : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved. 
But  other  talenta  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  oarly  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  fbrro'd  to  be. 

*'  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  vranta  attention  pay. 
And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  fovourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour!  for  a  man  to  chooae 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  aoul  herself  ezcite ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring, 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

" These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  punuei 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  vrorth  to  show  .*— 
« My  ford,' you  say,  *  ei^aged  me  for  that  vMfftk  :*-- 
Tnrn.  and  preserve  it  ready  to  cone  foilht 


CRABBB. 


Hit  f  piiit  fell,  and  fiom  that  hour  uiiirad 

How  Tain  hit  draamt,  ha  f  ufier'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  poet  harried  on,  with  wiah  to  Ay 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  oonceal'd,  and  die. 
Ala* !  what  hope*,  what  high  nNiantic  viewa 
Did  that  one  Titit  to  the  eoul  infuie. 
Which,  cheriah'd  with  aoch  love,  'twat  worM  than 

death  to  loae ! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  atrife. 
To  walk  in  thia  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  theee  low  dutiea  duteooe  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  anguiah  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldeat  kind, 
Express'd  the  aadnees  of  the  poet's  mind  ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superioia  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  dutiea  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suflforing  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whoae  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 
close. 
A  soul  averse  from  scenea  and  works  so  new. 
Pear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew  ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
ThoughU  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool  ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  3roath  assail'd. 
Till  his  soul  fiiinted.  and  his  reason  iail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  aroae 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fiict  disclose. 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  lied 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distressed  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  prieat  deaign'd  ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  viewi : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramUe,  and  to  climb  : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  ftvoar'd  boy  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Tea !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  oA&ce  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  3routh,  with  ever-changing  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembliiig  hand,  the  subyect  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  oold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  Ibima  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-ahnmken  ftoe  and  hair  upright, 
He  look'd  diinay,  neglect,  deapair,  affiight ; 
Bot  dead  to  oooifort,  and  on  miaery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

lie  good  nan,  struck  with  horror,  cried  akrad, 
And  draw  aroond  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
T^  sooi  and  aervants  to  the  father  ran, 
T»  dnra  tha  fetUoiB  of  the  grieved  okl  1MB. 


**  Our  brother,  speak !"  they  all  exclaim'd ;  **  ex 


Thy  grief,  thy  sufforing :" — but  they  ask'd  in  vain : 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  bad  grown : 
But,  if  obacure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  deapair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and.  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove. 
All  is  confusion  till  the  rooming  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight  ; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate  ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew : 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dinmal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dream  was  mine  I 
And  what  a  prospect!  glorious  and  divine ! 
O !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
That  syren  flattery— and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  thoee  heartless  men ; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subfocts,  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling— but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past ; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  &ncy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulie,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would   breathe  as 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  love. 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  daya. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  &ther  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fiur 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  deapair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  feith  the  pious  youth  poaseaa'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest  ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  moumfhl  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channeb 
spread,  [de^  • 

The  youth,  once  fevour'd  with  such  praise,  was 
**  Emma,"  the  lady  cried,  **  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend  : 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.** 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
*'  You  censure  not,"  mid  she,  **  the  son's  bright 

myt. 
When  fools  inpradent  dare  the  dangerous  gaae; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  wera  blind, 
Yo«  would  not  jtiatly  call  the  light  i 


TALES. 
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M  »  he  (lesd  f  BUd  am  I  Iq  sup^MMe 

Thr  pj««r  «»f  puiwii  m  Httdi  looks  oj  UiOM  V 

Sb*  tpokc,  liid.  potiiliag  to  Lhe  cnirror,  cut 

A  |i£rued  gny  ilu]cfl,  and  eourt'iied  aaika  pon'd 

%  lonl.  to  whom  rha  po«t'a  f»te  w«s  |ji>ld. 
Wit  much  nSbctetlK  (w  a  man  m  ooLd : 
-De«d^'*  4id  hjji  lordahip,  "  nm  distimcttd,  m^  I 
[Jpoo  mf  ioiil  Tni  lOny  for  Ihe  Lad  ; 
Ai>i  i»w*  iw  doubi.  tb'  abhgmg  world  will  say 
Th4i  lay  hafsb  iua$e  Kelp'd  him  on  Ium  way : 
tfhtt!  ttuppcae,  I  should  hive  nurved  hi»  raii»e^ 
And  WJih  champagne  have  brighteciM  up  hii 

Th«n  bt4  be  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  loHig, 
And  iiunn'd  my  ean  wLUi  gratiiude  aad  (iong^ 
Stil!  tboold  the  father  hexir  ih^t  f  ferret 
Our  pin)  fluifortiuie — yeai  Til  not  forget"— 

Thut  thej;— The  father  to  hii  grave  cuMivey^d 
Tbt  am  he  loved,  ajid  hia  la«t  dot  tea  paid. 

**ThenB  lies  my  boy/'  he  cried,  "  of  care  berefl, 
AtMi  lf«i¥ea  be  pmiaed.  Tve  not  a  geniua  left  i 
No  mf  among  ye^  «onB  I  ia  doom'd  to  live 
On  tii|U'raiied  hope*  of  what  the  great  may  give  ; 
N(Ki#.  with  ejLfllted  vtewa  and  fprlonea  mean, 
T(j  die  in  anguiih*  o?  to  live  in  tpleen  ^ 
iVflir  ^loui  brother  anon  eaeaped  the  atrife 
Of  fiteb  cantenlion^  but  it  cott  hit  life ; 
Yon  then,  my  lonfii,  upoD  youiseLves  depend. 
And  m  pmr  own  exenioni  find  the  friend/' 


TALE    Vr. 


THE    rMA?^£    COtrJtTSHlF. 


Yt%  Adili,  it  a  my  coutln's  clmr  lo  mske*  ftotirtBoy,  and 
WLfy  '*Ww^Tt  la  tl  pleuie  y^v  i"  but  for  ^1  tluit,  consin^ 
1«1  Ita  be  a  handJaome  feliew^  or  ela<?  maki;  anoihet 
',  ami  mft  **  Father,  oa  it  pleaacM  mfi'* 

3fMeh  Ada  QAmt  Nothtng^  act  tl.  sc  1. 
tte  cannot  flatter^  he  I 
t  tnLDd  and  plaio-^hc  mutt  tp«ak  truth. 

Kin^  Lmr,  act  11.  k^  ^- 
GdcI  halli  [itr«{}  you  one  face,  uiJ^ou  uiiilce  i^ourfekea 
■0£b«n  fou  j%,  j-ou  atnbLe,  you  nSck  nana?  Ood'i  crea^ 
taj»  iDd  make  yoiur  wmniooiipsfl  your  Ignorant! e, 

Hamlntf  act  Hi  ac,  I. 
^ntm  fire  la  iti  mloe  tara  7  Can  thia  bo  true  1 
im  I  uniemn'd  (or  pride  «id  acom  *o  ntuch  T 

MucA  Ado  atmit  Nothing,  act  IJ-  ac.  1. 

Citivt  JoniLd  KiQiIred,  Sybil  Kind  red 'a  aire, 

Wumfeei  high,  and  look'd  alx  inchea  higher  { 

Cr^cl.  mcHvae,  deiermined,  aalemn,  slow. 

WUi  kjiew  the  man,  cnuLd  never  cea«e  to  know  i 

Hi*  &ilhrul  apouac.  when  Jonaa  woa  not  by. 

Bx6  a  firm  preaence  and  a  ateady  eye  ; 

BcLt  Vfith  her  huabond  dropp'd  her  look  aad  tone, 

AiA  Jenaa  ruled  unqneation'd  and  nlune. 

Be  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  aacred  words, 
Hoff  pooM  huabandi  of  their  wives  were  lorda  - 
Btr&h  C4lled  Abiuham  lord  !  and  who  could  be, 
SoJcmoi  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
HiiQiair  he  view'd  with  undieguiaed  reapect, 
.iPil  never  paidon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

Thvy  had  one  daughter,  and  thia  favouftte  child 
Hid  oft  the  Either  of  hia  apleen  beguiled  \ 
S*3thid  by  atlenlion  from  her  eorly  yeafa, 
ibe  fua'd  all  wiahea  by  her  amilea  or  teara  ; 
\3 


But  Sybil  then  waa  in  thai  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  ja  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parenta  yield  thejr  children  idle  praiM 
For  faulia  correrrtm]  in  their  after  day  p. 

Peace  in  the  Mber  house  of  Jonoa  dwelt, 
liVhere  each  hie  duty  and  hi^  amtion  felt : 
Yei  not  that  peace  iome  favour 'd  miirtala  find. 
In  equal  viewn  and  harmony  of  mitid  ,■ 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  bleaaes  thoae  who  lov«t 
Where  all  with  one  conaent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  woj.  that  which  one  au[ierior  will 
Command*^  by  ujaking  nil  infefiora  atill ; 
Who  bids  all  lnurmuf^  all  objectiona  ceaae^ 
And  with  imperiout  voice  announces—Peace  ! 
They  wer**  to  wit,  a  remnant  fjf  that  crew. 
Who,  HA  their  foes  maintain,  their  aove reign  alaw ; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct, 
Who  ever  marrietl  in  the  kindred  aect  i 
No  flon  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  kitig  who  loat  hit  head ; 
Cromwell  waa  et ill  their  *aint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  motim'd  that  aainta*  were  not  our  rulera  yet 

Fii'd  were  their  hnbits  :  they  aroae  bfltim^, 
Then   pray'd  their  hour^  and  aang  their  party 

rhymea  : 
Their  meala  were  plenieoua,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Johm  brought  him  cfjttf  tant  gain ; 
\^ender  of  hup«  ond  malt,  of  coals  and  com— 
And,  tike  hia  father*  he  waa  merchant  bom  t 
Ne^t  wot  their  houae  ;  eaih  tabl<!.  chair  and  atool 
Stood  in  ita  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room  ; 
A  plain  brown  [taper  lent  ila  detent  glor^m ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  aurvoy'd 
A  amall  recess  that  seem'd  for  rhinu  inede  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  thia  pencil  I'd  ware. 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objeelii  there — 
Yel  turn'd  by  choaen  friends,  and  there  uppeoJ-'d 
Hi  J  atern,  strong  featurea,  whom  they  all  revered  i 
For  there  in  In  fly  air  was  aeen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquered  land  ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  »vmw9r 
Tum'd  out  the  membera.  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  houae  of  every  knave  and  drone* 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  aouL  to  role  alone. 
The  stern  stilt  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  mm'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave- 
There  9Usod  a  clock,  though  a  mall  the  owner'a 
need . 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  pniceed  ; 
Few  their  amusementa*  but  when  friends  appear'd* 
Tliey  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheerMi 
The  nation 'a  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure  j 
Theif  town  waa  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  othofi  gone  aatray; 
Clerks  had  nbaconded.  wives  eloped,  girls  down 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  soni  rebelhoun  grown ; 
Quarroh  and  firea  aroae  ;— and  it  waa  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  the  aaiata  bad  censed  t0 

reign  I 
A  few  yet  Uved  to  languish  and  to  moum 
For  guod  old  monnen  ne^er  to  return. 


•  Thia  appelkllon  ii  ti«re  used  not  IroDkaUy^  nor  wiUl 
maUipiiiy  ;  btit  tc  ia  talceii  merely  to  desifiiate  i  m^rm^lf 
ticvout  pBOpJe,  with  pecuhsr  atiBterlEy  of  manaara. 
I 
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Jonai  had  aitten,  and  of  theae  was  one 
Who  loet  a  husband' and  an  only  son ; 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  rooum'd  so  long,  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd, 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard. 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd  ; 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  usk'd  her  niece, 
Had  he  suspiciop^  that  disturbed  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  Ix^s  would  all  his  care  engross. 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind  • 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful ;  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruffled  gloom  : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new  : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books : 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  ^ieved  to  part  .* 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

"  Yes !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain, 
The  more  t*  ei^oy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  ^e  matron  caught  th*  approving  look  : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise. 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  returned,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
Bat  still  with  her  sqjoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew, 
It  aeem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew ; 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  feme. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  lefl,  her  care  retainM 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid, 
Her  wishes  watch*d,  and  her  commands  obey'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth, 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth; 
In  a  light  drnb  he  uniformly  dress'd. 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  expreas'd  ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  aculeness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought   it   keen,  the   treacherooi 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound, 
Upon  his  virtues  roust  their  laughter  foimd ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish*d  to  find  a  son  -. 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been, 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  ron  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd, 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  all  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  respect, 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force, 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course  ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  jtower  discem'd 
And  gave  the  pmise  that  was  to  each  retum'd 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant  :- 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling. 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change. 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  i 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown, 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteemN 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  filPd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card  ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nymph  preferrM, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bill 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind, 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  aeixe 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries 
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Tht  puting  came ;  and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
TV  letn  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved, 
T^)  Iw  fcr  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
Hal  Ttrioos,  soft,  contending  passions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms. 
Ha  iffide  exulted  in  a  daughter's  charms ; 
A  Bud  accomplish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find, 
Sorseem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind  ; 
Bgt  wbeo  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fied. 
He  ttw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled  ; 
High  mtn  the  lady's  spirits,  fiu-  more  free 
Hermode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Too  mocb,  ti  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
And  an  ber  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show  ; 
^  Too  giy  W  dreJk  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  t  joQog  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
In  finlafa  ipiriti  when  our  friends  appear, 
And  Tamly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Tbt  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
And  ifimg  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name  :— 
^Tbe  siniiil  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
Tb«  ductile  tpirit  of  my  darling  child." 

-The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame.—Quoth 


he. 
'  Ui  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously  ; 
h  It  in  gipmg  when  the  elders  pray  ? 
In  mdhig  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  ? 
I>  thmt  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace. 
Or  t»r  lood  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face  ? 
^^M)  Sosannah !— to  the  world  belongs  ; 
^  lot es  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
Afld  TMds  wh  tales  of  love,  and  singsMove's  sofl- 

entngsongB. 
fet  M  oar  fiiend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town, 
J"*  mm  prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  dowi 
l5«  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
fefttn  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

-Wihe  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside, 
^■wding  ftemly,  •*  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  f 
^  u»wer*d.  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
•I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  stale." 

"Ko  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  "  know 
^i  to  iheir  parenu  virtuous  maidens  owe 
^*«rthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
f*t  ihoa  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
^^  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
J^4«  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
^^  thou  with  rndenesa  treat  him  ;  of  disdain 
^  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
^««e  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof 
^_I  reject  thee  from  my  sober  roof" 

'  %  aont,"  said  Sybil.  "  will  virith  pride  protect 
J*|  »tooi  a  fiither  can  for  this  reject  ; 
*»  *»n  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
'*T  aaaners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 
^  4en  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
J^  «»ering  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
^^^««rmined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

'  «ar  me."  ihe  said ; "  incline  thy  heart,  my  child, 
Jr ?*%  &J»cy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
/y**er,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
?*•**»  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved 
jj**  like  oura  is  but  a  bargain  made 
J^*  wd  tyrant-he  wiU  be  obey'd  ; 
j,^*"*  ^^  qnwt.  comfort  ;~but  thy  youth 

**  t^  aaioie,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 
■J^H  he  lover  aaid  Sybil ;  "  I  am  ttdd 

*»■**»«  ereaturea  are  by  natoro  odd." 


"Alas!"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread  ' 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led ! 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize, 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes  • 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  f 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stage, 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; — 
All  fiesh  is  grass— before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember.  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No  .'  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

*•  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache. 
His  tongue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake  : 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay :  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire, 
That  reason's  self  roust  for  a  time  retire." 
"  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
"  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  wifli 

shame ; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust! 
Ho  cannot,  child."— The  child  replied,  "  He  most" 
They  ceased  :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown , 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down  ; 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  ••  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  beat  of  friends  ; 
Observe,  respect  him  ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 
Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him  ;  "  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  lone : 
Henceforward  diou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 
alone; 

And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek 

How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  spedc* 
A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  youth,  and  said. 
Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?" 
Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd- "  Will  the  creature  come  t 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend  :  my  daughter,  friend,"— h« 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside ; 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
"  Do  take  him,  child,— oflend  him,  if  you  dare." 
The  couple  gaxed— were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  fiice,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  oaat 
A  flteady  view-.eo  salutation  paaa'd : 
But  in  tMs  inrtant  Sybil's  eye  had  mm 
The  tall  fiur  peiaoii,  and  the  stiU  staid  mien; 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheek  had  spread, 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red  ,* 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The   pale   brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

stain ; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide  ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soflen'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  checked  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire  : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  expreas ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught, 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught 

Silent  they  sat : — thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — "  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  f* 
"  Art  thou  physician  7"  she  replied  ;  "  my  hand. 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — artd  saw,  surprised,  Joeiah  kneel, 
And  gave  his  lips  the  offer'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — *'  Doctor,  tell. 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  ?" 
**  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  "  and  yet  thy  dresn  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
*'In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure: 
*'  In  more,"  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess ,  abounding  and  yet  cold  ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

**  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed." 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move, 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love> 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight. 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light" 

"  And  can  thy  patients,"  said  the  njonph, "  endure 
Physic  like  this?  and  will  it  work  a  cure  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  pkced  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  1oy«, 
Could  it  th«  least  of  natuze'i  pains  remove  f 


Could  it  for  er|ors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone? 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  fW>m  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn  then,  &ir  creature,  fhnn  a  world  of  sin, 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

'*  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  ?"  said  the  nymph 
"  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  letm 
Thine  own  disease  ?— The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

"  Yea,  with  good  will." — "  TTien  know,  'tii  thy 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodnea  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye, 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  (ace  t 
Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  f 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  f 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
The  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside, 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease. 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

"  This  is  severe !— O !  maiden,  wilt  not  thoa 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  f— 
"  Yes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire  !" 

**  'True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father!" — "Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
*'  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed!" 

Then  lefl  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-eeat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  : — "  My  audacious  child.*" 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  *'  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah!  the  thoughtleas  one! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  a»  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  liule  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Joeiah  ?  aay." 

"Yes!    my  good  neighbour,"  said   the  gent 
youth, 
**  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth  ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efibrCs  cease. 
And  only  then— perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts:  she  well  his  virti 
knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  tm 
"  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  &ther  fiom  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  diseemU 
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Be  loret,''  ih«  man  eiclum'd,  "he  lovee,  'tis 

pfaun. 
The  tbonghtleai  girl,  and  thall  he  love  in  vain  ? 
She  nay  be  atabborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
Bn  ss  ibe  is  of  wilfulness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade, 
Tkt  wnithfnl  father  met  the  smiling  maid  : 
'  Sf  Id,"  said  he,  ^  I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
To  kaow  thf  conduct ;  hath  Joaiah  fled  f 
AAd,  griered  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air, 
For  hk  lost  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  ? 
Coaldst  AoQ  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress, 
bf  ?ile  nsttrka  upon  his  speech,  address, 
Attire,  lad  Twce  f— "  All  this  I  must  confess."— 
*  Unkappf  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  ki«  back !"— •*  I  do  not  think  him  lost"— 
"  Coam  ke  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  ?"— 
"5e;  bat  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refimin." 
"IVa  bear  me,  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thfkdtefw  house  f"— *'  My  ftther's  child  would 

grieve." — 
'1W  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  ipeak  offcyre  f'— ^«  I  might  from  grief  refrain."— 
'  HwD  wilt  thou,  dangbter,  our  design  embrace  f — 
-Cao  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  ?" 
'Desr  child!  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 

firesB; 
WQt  iboo  have  this  good  youth  ?"— "  Dear  father ! 

yss." 


TALE  Vn. 

THX   widow's  talk. 

Ah  mc !  for  aught  Lbat  I  coold  ever  read, 

Or  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

Tbe  coarse  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 

Bm  either  It  was  different  hi  blood, 

Or  else  ausgrafled  in  respect  of  years^ 

Or  elst  h  stood  opoo  the  eholce  of  friends ; 

Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 

Midnimmer  NighVt  Dreamy  act  i.  so.  1. 

0!  thoa  didst  then  ne'er  h>ve  so  heartily, 
If  tboQ  remeonberest  not  the  slightest  folly 
Tbst  ever  love  <Md  make  thee  run  into. 

Am  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  his  offer. 

Jbid.  act  iii.  sc.  5. 


^  hxmet  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
^only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  trader,  timid  maid  !  who  knew  not  how 
T^  psw  a  pig-sty,  or  to  face  a  cow  : 
^mg  ^e  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
^  fcir  complexion,  and  a  slender  vraist. 
^*«d  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
^  Other's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
*^  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
^  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate : 
"» fion  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
^  <qnl  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased  ; 
'^BT,  rarcharged  with  moisture,  flagged  around, 
^^oflended  damsel  sigh'd  and  flrown'd  ; 
ni  iwdUng  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid, 
ul  fcaey*!  sickness  seised  the  loathing  maid  : 
13* 


But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook , 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls,  of  farinaceous  food  ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  4  row 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
Soird  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again,         i 
She  could  not  breathe  ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein*d  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  oflS»nded  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  &ie. 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  facer's  heart  to  move. 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alivd  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone . 
"  No  .*"  said  the  farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
**  These  are  your  school-mught  airs ;  3rour  mother't 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  ik»w  your  guide. 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare. 
And  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take, 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  fSaax  others  make : 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employed,  should  our  young  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint,  a  farmer  could  not  please : 
*T\%  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Young  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  eiean; 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  drudge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyes  the   fretful  nymph  witk* 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew  ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  iiKlustrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
"  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  V* 
He  said ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view  : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain. 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vainT 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round, 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found  ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  dii> 

tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

"  What  lady  that  7"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
**  Here,"  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  i 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
I  3 
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She  happier  days  hat  known,  hat 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  jron  please  : 
But  if  yon  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught. 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd  ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm : 
'*  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
'Tis  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  friends  ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness — yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  n3rmph.  and  made  her  strong 
complaints, 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

*'  O,  dearest  friend  !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
SbockM  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polish *d  mind 
All  base  ideas  must  resistance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass, 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polish'd  glass. 

*'  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean  ; 
These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste  ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm, 
How  must  you  scorn  the  fkrmer  and  the  fiirm !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  "Know  you  not,"  said  she, 
*'  How  much  these  farraen  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate, 
By  ialsely  judging  of  an  humble  state  : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
Tempu  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense. 
To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight 
And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly.  }rou  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
tiappy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer's  son." 

"  Nay."  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be  ,* 
**  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
To  my  Lucinda's  sympathizing  he«t 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grieft  impart. 
She  would  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
nis  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 


And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maideni  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd, 
Fed  you  the  swine  ?  Good  heaven !  how  I  am  tuk'd ! 
What !  can  jrou  smile !  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  grief 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief" 

"  Trifles,  my  love  ;  you  take  a  &lse  alarm ; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  farm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there : 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

"  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  "offend  my esr! 
Try  you  my  patience  ?  Can  you  be  sincere  ? 
And  am  I  tuld  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  live? 
Far  other  fate  was  yours :  some  gentle  youth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  osth; 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour  .- 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view, 
But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  yon.'* 
,  "Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  has  imown 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  franknen 

shouD : 
But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  "  you,  I  know, 
Have  suflTer'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  Borrows  to  receive  a  part" 

The  widow  answer'd,  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  ii  more  untrue: 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel. 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vtin 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain  ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay. 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  dvmy : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prov« 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love : 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  heart; 
Nor  is  there  pence  till  they  delighted  stand, 
And.  at  the  altar,  haitd  is  joined  to  hand. 

"Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  wo; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  f 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
*  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  f 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  jojrs  from  love  uncheck'd  by  prudence  flow 
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-A  jtMith  my  Ather  in  hit  oflke  placed. 
Of  boabb  teoiie,  bat  with  teiiM  and  taate ; 
lailw  WM  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks ; 
fit  stadied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books  : 
Cmhaed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Me  or  07  listen,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
Aad  bad  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
fls  lo«  had  cost  ns  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

*  Bat  with  my  &ther  still  the  youth  remain'd, 
Aad  oore  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
Be  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd. 
Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  deiay'd  ; 
T\it  to  dJKoone  in  summer  evenings  led. 
Of  these  mm  eTenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  nch  occaaons  we  were  much  alone ; 
Bot,  MTt  the  k>ok,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(IVie  ufht  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss*d 
We  c9aU  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

"At  length  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Slid  wt  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh  : 
Uf  mtn  fint.  and  then  my  father,  found 
1W  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground ; 
Bm  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affiiirs, 
Aad  woold  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares  : 
With  pity  iBoved,  yet  angry,  •  Child,*  said  he, 
'  Win  jxn  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  f 
Cu  yoo  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
B^  WMt,  of  every  human  wo  the  worst  f 
Wimng  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread  ; 
Wlue  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
Wni  your  own  ofispring  from  your  love  divorce  : 
Tbey.  thiough  your  loUy.  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
^  yoo  depbre  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
F«.  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  ? 
Aad  if  itUve,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 
"  Btti  jmi  were  true,'*  exclaim'd  the  lass, "  and  fled 
Tiaiynnt'i  power  who  fill'd  your  soul  with  dread  V* 
'  Bat,''  laid  the  smiling  friend,  "  he  fill'd  my 
Skoath  with  bread : 
^  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
^«  kog  considered,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
T^  WM  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
^  ^oft  was  fiunter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
^  Buy  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
*  Tben,"  said  the  damsel,  **  you  were  bless'd  at  last  V* 
A  qlW  again  adom'd  the  widow's  face, 
"•t  noQ  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

■'  Sow  pasi'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
^  ukd  vexations  than  the  years  before 
%  &ther  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 
^  to  oew  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent ; 
^  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 
<^-««i  without  welcome— servants  without  pay ; 
^  paning  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
^  md,  iweet  converse  at  our  final  meal  ; 
^ftihti  then  reveai'd  his  former  fean, 
^law  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears ; 
*J3dly  he  itrove  our  feelings  to  repress, 
o«  dwd,  and  left  us  hein  to  his  distress 
J^  nch,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose, 
j*«k  »  wealthy  widow  sought  repose  ; 
J^  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received 
■^  »•  rejoieei  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
Jj »«»  By  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 
^n*  in  Ufo,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
Wean  in  grief;  nor  can  I  paint  the  feats 
Vihnt  nahappy,  troubled,  trying  years : 


Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fean  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night. 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 
Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined  ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows. 
When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows* 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  gloomy  we  oontenm  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 
Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 
May  wed — O !  take  the  farmer  and  the  farm.** 

"  Nay,'*  said  the  nymph,  "  joy  smiled  on  you  at 
Ustr 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  '*  and  pass'd  t 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  punued. 
Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life. 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient, '  Now  consent ; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose. 
Pleased  a  foir  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
And  saii'd — was  wounded — reach'd   us — and 

expired ! 
Tou  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die, 
There— but  'tis  folly — ^I  request  to  lie." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu. 
But  how  a  widow  ? — that  caimot  be  true : 
Or  was  ft  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  ?'* 

*' Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 
fled. 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  dia* 
grace. 

**  The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak : 
Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears  ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose  ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent. 
But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

**  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find. 
And  he  but  one ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
Alas !  o{  every  early  hope  berefl. 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain  : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought. 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought : 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofltimes  strove. 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love : 
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*  Teach  me/  he  cried, '  that  pensiye  mind  to  ease, 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.* 

"  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent, 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intei\t ; 
But  his  dejection  lessened  every  day, 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

*'  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere  ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
*TiB  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  boaom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days. 
Your  friends*  approval,  and  your  father's  praise. 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard ;   at  first  th'  advice  was 
strange, 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  : 
*  I  have  no  care,'*  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
*'  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing — not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  oflend  ,* 
"  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass, "  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough, 
Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  f* " 

"Persist,   my  love,"  replied  the  friend,  "and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause  : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes, 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes  ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid  ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  farm  her  mind  ; 
To  useful  arts  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him—"  You  may  try.'* 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid  ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd. 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  exprees'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay. 
And  Harry  ask'd.  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

"  A  happy  change !  my  boy,**  the  fotfaer  cried  : 
*'  How  lost  vour  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  ?" 


The  youth  replied,  "  It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and   was  wrought  with 

speed." — 
"  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  booki, 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks? 
We  must  be  kind ;  some  offerings  from  the  fami 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  feet, 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  storm, 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view, 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  dot 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak  ; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek, 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  srs 
weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  done, 
That  join'd  the  school-bred  miss  and  farmer'B  son; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm. 


TALE  VIIL 


THX  MOTHER. 


What  though  you  have  beauty, 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  1 

A»YouLikeJt,»ct,i\lac\^ 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  cndoWdwul* 
all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  w^"*'"***'**^/^ 

WUt  thou  love  such  a  woman  7    What !  to  n»^«  ^ 
an  instrument,  and  play  fftl>»e  strains  upon  tbee  !-!*<« 
be  endured.  j^ 

Your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimatioD  hence.  . 

All's  Well  that  En<U  Well,  actr.  sc.  * 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  kocll : 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  •^P^'^^ 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  thai  scorn'd  to  sef" 
Humbly  calPd  mistress.  n^ 

There  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair, 
Who  nursed  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  fair* 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  all, 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small  ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare, 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  cara 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace, 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  face 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears: 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read, 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flaUering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  fbuod 
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(%e  jrielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 

An  htimUe  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave ; 

Who  far  a  poor  support  herself  resign'd, 

Tb  the  hem  toil  of  a  dependent  mind  : 

BjT  Bamre  cold,  our  heiress  stooped  to  art, 

To  giin  the  credit  of  a  lender  heart. 

HfBce  St  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 

To  hka  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand  : 

Aad  nm  her  education  all  complete, 

Sie  lalk'd  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet  ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soA  passion  moved. 

Bat  wiiVd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  (avour'd  beauty  fortune  smiled  ,* 

Her  choteo  husband  was  a  man  so  mild, 

So  hanNy  tempered,  so  intent  to  please, 

It  qvite  diitresB'd  her  to  remain  at  ease, 

WitboQi  s  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease : 

She  tn'ed  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Plearares  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joyi,  the  said,  "  to  her  alone  denied  ; 

Aad  the  was  **  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Weald  rainy  comforts  for  their  child  contrive." 

T^  genUe  husband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

•No— that,"  she  answer*d,  "should  for  her  be 

done; 
Hov  cuold  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 
lot  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found." — 
'Would  she  some   sea- port,  Weymouth,  Scarbo- 
rough, grace  f — 
"He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place." — 
"Tile  town  T — ••  What  I  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

dulir 
-"In  winter  f — "No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full." 
^  lalk'd  of  building — "  Would  she  plan  a  room  ?*' 
'No!  the  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
•Call  then  our  friends  and    neighbours." — "He 

might  call. 
^  ihey  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  tmny  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scorn 'd  them  all." 
IVa  Rught  their  two  dear  girls  their  time  era- 

Afti  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy." — 
Solid  indeed  I  and  heavy — 01  the  bliss 
Of  ietthing  letters  to  a  lisping  miss !" — 
'My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
Cm  I  oblige  you  T* — "  You  may  go  away.* 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
^  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtained, 
^ved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
remain'd. 
Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
^uh  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
^  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
'IVm  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt" 
^  iJnie  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
^  t!beQ  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
9cr  Others  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
^<ar  nity  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
^S'd  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
*sd  fr««ly  gBve  her  grieved  but  passive  child  ; 
^  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  bless'd, 
*  •«  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
•httm  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire, 
"mw  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
rkey  were  eonpanions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
"*^^  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  hnclined ; 
U 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  g^iard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd, 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 

remain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care, 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare  :— 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love. 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  more ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere, 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together  pray'd. 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid  : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene  ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That  without  fiiimess  she  was  more  dian  ftir : 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid^  looks  were 

shown, 
And  felt  in  every  boaom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind, 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd  ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Blees'd  in  protecting  fbndness  she  reposed, 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake. 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few, 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  rector  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success  : 
His  friends  n  lofly  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace, 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  lofliest  race. 
The  aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye  { 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean  i 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lof^y  mind  ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  ofl  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought  : 
But  when  he  kneel'd,  (she  wish'd  him  not  to  kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel  ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd, 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd, 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed  i 
The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  tiea 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  zealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother  ?  Ah !  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  loved,  bat  waa  not  uied  to  grant 
Favours  ao  freely  oa  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt»  with  smilet  that  angela  wear^ 
I   Diapell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear : 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  perauade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  wooed 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared, 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
"  If  more  than  this  the  foolith  priest  requires, 
Tell  him/'  she  wrote,  "  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd. 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail, 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bleas'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want— by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  f 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies  : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied  : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  tasle,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts  ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
The  maiden's  thoughts  were   travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended  ;  "  Envy  made  her  blind  : 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife  ; 
Tet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace. 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face  : 
It  js  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
("  Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name, 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 
May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh 
Nor  con  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand  ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  "  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  7  a  miss  at  school  t 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  suite 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  ?" 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return  : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Pour'd  Strang  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame  ,* 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain. 


Her  sister,  reasoning,  proved  the  promise  msde, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray'd  ; 
But  all  opposed  th'  event  that  she  design'd. 
And  all  in  vain ;  she  never  changed  her  mind. 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  **  O !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine ; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
Let  him  poasess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
This  is  my  pleasure."— Still  the  rector  came 
With  larger  offen  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more ; 
She  frown 'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd, 
Aiul  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spura*d  ; 
Nay,  flx'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide, 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distrea'd 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest  : 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rebell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd; 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art, 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock, 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock  .- 
But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  stotn 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  stiU. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will  : 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand  ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried,  •'  Behold  your  constant  boy- 
Thursday — w<ia  married  :  take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married— of  his  falsehood  proud ! 
False,  did  I  say  ? — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
And  tliui  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  f 
No!    give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
O!  you  retire;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss, 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd  ;  a  steady  soul. 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  %am  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied, 
By  vengeance   vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by 

pride ; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part, 
She  felt  the  couroge  of  a  wounded  heart; 
The  world  receded  from  her  nsing  view. 
When  Heaven  approach 'd  as  earthly  things  with- 
drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond, 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pny'^ 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  frame, 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  "  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  ?*' 
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ftit  M  ber  aogar  met  with  no  reply, 

Ste  lei  the  goDtle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 

Aid  K>  btr  iuter  wrote  impell'd  by  pain, 

"  Cone  quicidy,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain.** 

Imj  oeaotiine  profeas'd,  with  joy  sincere. 

TktDothiiig  held,  employ 'd,  engaged  her  here. 
"  I  ta  in  huraUe  actor,  doom'd  to  play 

A  put  obscure,  and  then  lo  glide  away ; 

hcoriou  bow  the  great  or  happy  shine, 

(k  wfao  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine ; 

h  ib  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life. 

To  be  lb*  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife ; 

Tiu  kMt,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 

I  drop  By  ^brts.  and  can  act  no  more ; 

Widi  grawiog  joy  I  feel  my  spirits  tend 

Td  tbt  Ittt  Kene  where  all  my  dutiea  end." 
Hope,  esse,  deUght.  the   thoughts  of  dying 
give, 

TH  lacy  spoke  with  fondnesa  of  the  grave ; 

Sn  Huled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm, 
Aod  nid, "  Sie  left  but  little  for  the  worm." 
A»  ioli'd  tbe  bell  "  There's  one."  she.  said,  "  hath 

preu'd 
A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest ;" 
Aid  abe  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decoraiioai  of  the  maiden  dead. 

^lule  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined, 
1^  bappiett  visions  fill'd  tbe  active  mind ; 
A  nft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
*J»^  poBwssion,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
^  boly  writ  htr  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
^  «w  ibe  wonders,  ahe  the  mercies  felt  ; 
TiJl  in  a  bleis'd  and  glorious  revery, 
Sbe  teem'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 
Ax^.  fill'd  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

tube; 
^  ibe  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
^  to  tbe  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
^^^sucb  ih'  intensenessof  the  working  thought, 
^  her  it  eeem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
^  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
TW  waa  10  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
Tkt  the  adopted,  luiy  became  the  part  : 
1^  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  SavuMir  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
'  H«  ferer  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Wa  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confined ; 
^ere  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
^^  watched   the  spirit  of  the   wandering 

iaaid{ 
Ha  looks  were  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
^  the  still  glory  of  the  fnidnight  scene. 
^fe  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
'^^'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess'd ; 
^  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
^  '<iai  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day. 
T)  tba  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave, 
H^  Bind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Tlan  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  cloee, 
^  Beep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

^^  grew  the  soul  serein,  and  all  its  powers 
*^  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
^nason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  befbre, 
Aad  tbe  mind  wmnder'd  firom  its  views  no  more ; 
TilldctdiappnMch'd,  when  every  look  exprees'd 
^**iiSQf  bUsB,  till  every  sense  had  rest 


The  mother  lives,  and  haa  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  naturae    these  are  daily  told, 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd ; 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  etepp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays, 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praiae ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face, 
Still  coldly  fiur  with  unafiecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  <*  It  haa  the  form,"  she  criat, 
"  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  required* 
And,  gating,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood— 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  dlstiU'd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness. 

Midntmmer  Nighfa  Drtam^  act  i.  sc  1. 

I  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thinj^  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Meaaure  for  Meature,  act  ii.  sc.  4 

Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

Of  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide, 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease ; 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admirea. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wrise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise. 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  for  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread ! 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-born  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  jroung  companions  folt  the  shoos,) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbea,  and  Loeka : 


loe 
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Her  mind  within  the  mase  of  hiitory  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  rnoee  the  beaaty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew, 
And  could  convene  with  Moore  and  Montagu  .* 
Thus  the  became  the  wonder  of  the  U>wn, 
From  that  she  reaped,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangera  cotning,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  f pire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darti,  and  tee  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace: 
Hot  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childi^  fear, 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd, 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued  ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid  : 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state. 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

He  must  be  one  with  fhanners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unquestion'd,  his  opinions  known  ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure  ;  * 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  I&x  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse. 
No  spurious  oflspring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaira'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way  ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  3roung : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise. 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view ; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
"  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their 

creed; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
(In  hii  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak : 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  shonU  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conoeal,  and  what  he  hesn 

commend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high 

disdain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
"  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  chest." 
Then  Vicar  Holmes  appeared ;  he  heard  it  said. 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved, 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endesr'd; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be, 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung— 
Though  valiant,  modest;    and  reserved,  though 

young; 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set- 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud,  in 

debt . 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigfa'd 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed, 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed  ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  snd  to  prayer ; 
Then  whisper'd  sofUy,  "  Will  you  name  the  dsyf 
She  sofUy  whisper'd,  ••  If  you  love  me,  stay" 
••  O !  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried. 
"  O !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replied : 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  aficction  prove— 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays, 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  own  will 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  V 
Young  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  bs 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  ftmcy's  queen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  "  Behold  ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  I" 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers  appesr, 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year." 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;   the  more  he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request  .- 
•*  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  sharoe ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made  : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved  ,^ 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  trutir  was  shown 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  sof^,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  prayer, 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  ia  despair  .* 
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fff  BOiber  fixidlf  Imid  her  grief  aside, 
Aai  to  tbe  re«Mo  of  the  nymph  applied— 
"It  well  beconpee  thee,  lady,  to  appear. 
But  Dot  to  be,  in  yery  truth,  severe  ; 
Ahhoofh  tbe  crime  be  odioua  in  thy  eight, 
TiMt  daring  sex  is  taaght  sueh  things  to  slight. 
Hit  heert  is  diine.  although  it  onoe  was  frail ; 
Hiink  of  bis  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail !" 

"  Bead  thoa  no  more."  the  lofty  lass  retum'd ; 
"  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd : 
8sy  that  the  crime  is  common ;  shall  I  take 
A  commoo  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  f 
See!  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betny'd. 
An  in&nt  bom  his  ftther  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  fiirgive  his  vileness,  take  his  UAme, 
RaiHTion  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  f 
No !  ihw  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove. 
A  leve  fin-  bira  vronld  be  a  vicious  love : 
Cm  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
With  one  vrbose  crime  by  every  month  is  told  ? 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
fle  mast  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied  : 
Thm  w«y  firom  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win, 
Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin, 
And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin.** 
like  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  conve/d 
His  heeirt,  and  smiled  on  the  remorieless  maid ; 
The  maid,  removMless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Despised  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 
Ftnt  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend, 
Was  (now  in  yean  advanced)  a  virgin  friend  : 
Much  she  preferr'd.  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
-  It  was  her  choice,*'— it  surely  was  her  fiite  ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'ress,  wise,  and  lovely  too. 

Tiaie  to  the  3rie]ding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
Hie  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
Tis  right,  'tis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
Bat  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
"niere  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sub- 
lime. 
Aad  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
To  wbosn  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply. 
The  pride  vrill  soften,  and  the  scorn  will  die  ; 
Nay.  where  diey  still  the  vice  itself  condemn, 
'niej  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them  : 
Young  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  tura-coat,  and  defied ; 
OU  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
TVMigb  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command  : 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak. 
When  Ihe  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  retum'd.  to  every  firiend's  surprise 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  f 
She  spoke  not  then  ;  but  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known  : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  misuke  had  seen  f 
Or  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  f 
Ho :  *twa4  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts. 
That  timer  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
Tk^t  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise. 
And  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 
The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  jglowing  zeal 
Fdt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel 
Ryw  And  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage. 
T»«oeCoe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  die  oarss  of  age  ; 


As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker  dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  foshion's  vile  excess ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze  • 
Changes  like  these  'tis  folly  to  condemn, 
So  virtue  3rields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 
Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 

Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 

Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 

A  softer  mind — effect  they  often  have ; 

Whether  the  virgin  state  was  not  so  bless'd 

As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profeas'd ; 

Or  whether  lovers  foiling  from  her  tram, 

Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 

Is  all  unknown ; — ^but  Arabella  now 

Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 

Who  offer'd  terms  so  foir.  against  his  love 

To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 

Man  in  his  earlier  dajrs  we  often  find 

With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 

But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 

He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 

Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 

She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tender 

truth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides, 
But  fiankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  fomale  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways, 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  reeolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal, 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone, 
And  like  a  sister  moura'd  the  foiling  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  worid  forsake  ? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scoms  to  wear  iu  chains  ? 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  haTe 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  graves^ 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  t 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope :  her  friend  was 
proud, 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  firail. 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  pravail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  ah  inquiries  had  been  duly  laade. 
Came  the  kind  friend  her  burden  to  unlade. 
K 
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CRABBE. 


"  Alas !  my  dear !  not  all  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maie  of  man's  deceitful  heart  : 
Look  not  f urprite,  nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  iWun  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin  state,  and  walk  to  heaven 
with  me." 

The  maiden  iiown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage^:hain. 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  friend  was  vex'd ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
"  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide  ; 
That  traitor,  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand. 
Has.  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place. 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
Brown,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays. 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Hot  doubt  the  facts,  for  1  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
Paused — then  replied — 

«*  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove : 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress? 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast. 
And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful— good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together,  still ; 
The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green. 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  ? 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray  : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account, 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount" 

"  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th'  impatient  friend 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :   "we  may  be  too  nice, 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice  ; 
If  fiilse  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  ?" 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd  ; 
Twas  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
"  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin. 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 

•  As  the  author's  purpose  in  this  tale  may  be  mistaken, 
he  wishes  to  observe,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  roust  be  meritorious  or  censurable,  just 
as  the  motives  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  these  mo- 
tives may  in  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind 
of  tbe  agent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for 
actions  which  sprhif  originally  from  our  tempers,  tacli- 
nadons,  or  our  Indifference.  It  cannot  therefore  be  im- 
proper, moeh  le«  inunoral,  to  give  an.  instance  of  such 


TALE  X. 

THK  lover's  jovnmv. 

The  son  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  workl, 
Is  a0  too  wanton. 

King  John^  act  UL  sc.  3. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midgummer  Night*§  Drtam. 

O!  how  the  spring  of  love  resembleth 

Th'  uncertain  gk>ry  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  a)l  her  beauty  to  the  sun. 

And  by  and- by  a  cloud  bears  all  away. 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  Miss. 

Taming  of  the  Sfftrew,  act  v.  sc.  I. 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyea 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indifierence  nw* 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  abeorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  vlbwleas  matter  glares. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objecu  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  e^cts  endure  ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makea. 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throwa. 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  way  ; 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light. 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 

"  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

"  This  neat  low  gorge,"  said  he,  "  with  golda» 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
And  Uien  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  ao  gay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  poasess'd  by  care  and  spleen." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 
Dust  rote  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet  ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  bunuog  mod 
Bonnda  to  thin  cropa,  or  yet  uncultured  land  { 


TALES. 


Ill 


Where  th«  dark  poppy  flounth'd  on  the  dry 
And  itenle  soil,  azxl  mock'd  the  thiD-set  rye. 
**  How  lovely  this  !"  the  rapt  Orlando  said ; 
-*  With  what  delight  is  labouring  roan  repaid ! 
llie  Tery  lane  has  sweeu  that  all  admire, 
ll!ie  rambling  suckling  and  the  vigorous  brier ; 
See!   wholesome  wormwood  grows   beside   the 

way. 
Where  dew-prese*d  yet  Uie  dog-rose  bends  the 

»P«y; 
Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  fair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, 
And  snow-white  bloom  falls  flaky  fiom  the  thorn ; 
No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall, 
T^ey  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  all.*' 

The  lorer  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride, 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
aknall  bbck-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean ; 
Ssch  o'er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
AiKi  diere,  with  other  black-legs  find  their  prey : 
He  aw  tome  scattered  hovels,  turf  was  piled 
In  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild .' 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  sutfa's  black  shed  opposed  a  wrighfs  long  shop. 
And  joined  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay,  this  is  nature,"  said  the  gentle  squire  ; 
'  Thia  ease,  peace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  ? 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
Asd  jojrfbl  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Spoft  follows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Win  soon  eomanence  the  wrestling  and  the  race ; 
1%«n  will  the  village  maidens  leave  their  home, 
Aad  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirit*  come ; 
No  aflectation  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
Not  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures. 
And  life'a  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures  ; 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize, 
Nar  e^  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
ScMnecimes  the  news  at  jronder  town  they  hear, 
Aikd  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear  ; 
Seeure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed. 
Of  town*  bombarded,  and  of  cities  razed ; 
A«  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
.Vod  their  days  happy ;  happier  only  knows 
He  en  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 
On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies; 
When  next  appear'd  a  <2a»i— so  call  the  place- 
Where  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
k  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
Wnh  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied  : 
Fsr  oa  the  right  the  dtetant  sea  is  seen, 
Aad  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Breath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
KsHs  tlnmigfa  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud  ; 
Hear  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
Thst  fteis  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  rashes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bad  tfaair  hiown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
iapve  in  all  its  conise.  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  theseptfoil  harsh* 
And  the  sofi  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh  ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waten  run 

"  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Exclaim'd  Orlando  :  "  all  that  grows  has  grace 
All  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen. 
Are  only  poor  to  undiscemin^  men ; 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found, 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afiford  partake." 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  o  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  ; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try  ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes  ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast  : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 


*  The  ditches  of  a  fen  so  near  the  ocean  are  lined  with 
irregular  patches  of  a  coarse  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddy 
sediment  rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial 
herbs,  which  in  part  conceal  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream ;  a  fat-leaved,  pale-flowering  scurvy  grass,  appears 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  razor-edged  bulrush,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fen  iUelf  has  a  dark  and  aa- 
Une  hertiage  ;  there  are  rushes  and  arr§tt-keadf  and  in 
a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  couon  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  the  *f4i-<ut€T,  the  dullest  of  that  nume- 
rous and  hardy  genus ;  a  thrifty  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  and  remaining  withered,  till  the  winter  scaUers 
it ;  the  saltteort,  both  simple  and  shrubby ;  a  few  kinds 
of  grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  tow 
plants  of  two  or  three  denominations  undistingaished  in 
a  general  view  of  the  scenery  r  such  is  the  vegetatk>n  of 
tbs  fen  when  it  is  at  a  small  diatance  from  the  ocean ; 
and  in  this  case  there  arise  from  it  effluvia  strong  and 
peculiar,  half  saline,  half-putrid,  which  woukl  be  coosi. 
dered  by  most  people  as  offensive,  and  by  some  as  dan* 
gerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  singularity  ot 
taste,  or  association  of  Meas,  has  rendered  it  agreeable 
and  pleasant. 
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The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  fiice : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on.  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

«tate, 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  slate  engross'd  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  rufifians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And.  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years  : 
Through  what  'strange  tK>urse  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat . 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 
Sport  of  fierce  pensions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  "  Rogues,"  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be  ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlen ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive.'* 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh— 
"  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;} 
"  Say,  where  is  Laura  V — "  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied  ;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !*' 

"What,  gone!"— her  friend  insisted — forced  to 
go: 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her !— No  V* 
"*  But  you  can  follow."   "  Yes  ?"  "The  miles  are 

few. 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  f  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura!"—"  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it!  Was  no  brother  there  ? 
But  why  should  I  afflict  me  if  there  were  ?" 
"Hie  way  is  pleasant" — **  What  to  me  the  way? 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  ? 
Not  I  fWmi  grief  iM>r  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
For  my  vexation— What  a  ftte  is  mine ! 


"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  commend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  ?  i 

By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  suflfer'd  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain: 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  ? 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  the  very  hour  ?  She  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roU'd  mcgestic  on,  in  one  soft  flowing  tide; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way -side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach'd  the  nobler 
flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmera!  yes,  I  hate  their  pride 
See !  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain? 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  tell  ? 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  ;— 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
£mploy'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
In  their  aflfected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  these  long  green  lanes;   there's  nothing 

seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 
Woods!  waters !  meadows !  Will  they  never  end  t 
'Tis  a  vile  prospect   Gone  to  see  a  friend !" 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  fiur  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd, 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  suHace  made 
That  moving  picture,  cheoker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to4he  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  Well !"  said  Orlando,  "  and  for  one  so  bleei'd, 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distreas'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  lika  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat— and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain. 
But  firuitless  means  to  soothe  anoonquer*d  pain? 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  &te. 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  theee— 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  heats  and  ••«■. 
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Ouf  Mnvrller,  l«  boy  ring  up  a  bill  look'd  down 
U^jin  K  JjveJy,  biuy*  pteamnt  town ; 
Ail  Ne  beheld  were  thefe  alerts  alive, 
THk  EraiicAi  bees  Uiut  o'vor  iLock'd  ■  hive : 
A  |«ir  were  tiiKnicd,  ajid  the  b«L1ii  aloi^d 
prociMiin  tl  their  joy*  and  joyM  aepni'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now  prtvcedJDg  on  hui  way,  he  npied^ 
Bound  by  itrong   tiea,   the    bride^mom   and   the 

bride  : 
£uh  by  wme  friejndi  attended,  tiear  iliey  drew. 
And  ppJeen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view^ 

Married  !  nay*  mad  !"  Orlando  tried  in  ■corn  ; 
"  Another  wretch  on  thja  unlucky  room  : 
WiMt  t/e  tltB  fcxititb  mirih,  ihe«e  idle  joys  I 
Atiempu  in  *uAt  doubt  ajid  fear  by  noiae  ^ 
lb  me  thflte  mbea*  flipremive  of  delight, 
Fofwhew  diitresa,  and  only  grief  ejcite  ; 
Ajid  for  these  cheerful  friendi,  will  ihey  behold 
T^ir  waiting  brood  in  fickneM,  wantt  and  eold  ; 
hnA  hi*  proud  look,  and  her  voA  languid  ftir 
Will— but  I  tpare  you— go,  tinhappy  pftjr!'* 

And  now  appro>Qehing  to  the  journey '■  end, 
Hu  Eidger  fmdt,  his  thoughts  to  kindneiw  lend^ 
flp  ie»  <ifi«i)ded  fefila.  and  mther  fears  i'  ofiend : 
Now  |«iiUy  riaiJig,  hope  contend*  with  doubt, 
Aini  cut!  ■  lunaliioe  oti  the  viewi  without ; 
And  lUit  leviTing  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
AlienMLie  empire  o'er  hia  noul  iksaume  ; 
Ttll  kag  perplei'd,  he  tiow  he^an  to  find 
Tht  »fttr  though u  engron  ihe  settling  mindi 
He  mw  the  mtuiffion,  and  tbould  cjuickly  lee 
Hit  Jours'*  •ell^— and  angry  could  he  be  } 
tio'.  ihe  mentment  melted  iill  nwaiy. 
"Tat  diis  my  gri«f  n  tingle  israile  will  pay/' 
Ogr  traveller  crrie<t  ^  "  and  why  should  it  oQ^end, 
Thii  one  lo  good  thotild  tiave  i^  prewijng  I'riend  I 
Gri*ve  not,  my  hearth  to  find  a  favourite  gue#t 
Thr  phde  and  boiial — ye  ^elfiiih  aurrowi*  rest  ; 
S^  will  be  kind«  and  I  again  be  bleftt," 

While  gentler  |nnioiu  thiu  his  bosom  away'd, 
Bf  rcsch'd  tbe  mansion,  and  he  snw  the  maid  ; 
*  Mr  Laura !"— -*  My  Ofkndo !  this  is  kind ; 
la  iruth  I  tarae  fwoiiiodfd,  not  ini^lined  ; 
Our  fhendj'  amuBetnent  let  us  now^  pursue. 
And  I  io-iTiorrvw  will  return  with  you/' 

Ule  mati  entranced ,  the  happy  lover  stood — 
*Af  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good  ; 
£ter  die  irueit,  gentlest,  fairest,  beat — 
As  Lsun  wills,  f  aee  hei  and  um  blest/' 

Home  weni  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
Bf  lijddon  UatU  Ibe  count  ry'«  pride  and  grace  ; 
Bf  }ht  fich  meadows  where  the  oien  fed ,      [hed  i 
Ilu9l^h  tbe   green  vale  that  form'd  the   river's 
Aad  bf  annum ber'd  cottageti  and  farms, 
l^&thave  fcr  rousing  minds  tinntimber'd  charma; 
kpd  how  a0eeied  by  the  view  of  these 
WiL*  then  Orlando— did  ihey  pain  or  please  ? 
*^t>r  pain   nor   pleasnre  could  they  yield — and 
why  ? 
Tilt  oiiiui  was  filfd,  wai  happy,  and  the  eye 
IWvad  a'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 
Aloae  Orlatido  on  the  morrow  paced 
Tin*  well-known  road  ;  the  gipiy  tent  he  traced  ; 
Th(  dam  high  rained^  the  reedy  dike*  between, 
Tb*  itaiier'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green, 
IV  liumiog  sand,  the  fieldM  of  ihin<set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  ihfl  iMeleat  Flora,  blooming  by  ; 
Ifi 


And  lajt  the  heath  Willi  all  it«  varioiu  bloom. 
And  the  clote  lanee  that  led  the  traveller  home- 
Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew! 
Of  was  there  now  dejection  in  ihe  view  f 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  t 
The  raitid  waa  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wandered  o>r  viewleM  icenet,  that  but  apj»e«r'i| 
to  die. 
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Seem  (hey  itrave  or  learned  1 
Whjt  n  dldpt  Uiou— f^eeio  they  relJfieiis  1 
Wbf,  tQ  6MMi  thou  ;  or  are  ihey  spare  bi  diet, 
Free  from  groaa  }iaiialon,  er  of  mirth  or  aniEer, 
CeasraoL  m  spirit,  not  swerving  with  (he  bkiodt 
(^Lrnish'd  and  deck'd  in  uiodest  compllEnent, 
Not  working  with  tht  eye  witViDut  iln?  e»r. 
And  b Lit  with  pursed  judfrnent  truftiof  neither  1 
Such  and  eo  finely  bolted  didst  tftou  seem. 

Benrjf  V:  set  iL  se^  2. 

Belter  1  were  distract, 
Mo  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  th>m  niy  f  riefk. 
And  wopa  by  jUfong  imsgfiiktbri  lose 
The  knowledge  orthemsekefl. 

Lear,  *e,t  iv,  ic.  & 

GiJMrtTsf  thou  gift  of  Heaven  I  thou  light  divine* 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakneM  check  thy  fbree, 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  courae ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  rest  ram 
Thy  nobler  eflbru.,  to  couietid  with  pain  ; 
Or  Want  (*ad  guealf)  will  in  thy  presente  come. 
And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom  ; 
To  life's  low  cares  will  Ihy  proud  thought  confine. 
And  make  her  sulTeringa,  her  impatience,  thine. 
^Evil  and  strong,  aodut  ing  pasBions  prey 
On  ioaring  minds,  aod  win  Ihem  from  their  way  i 
Who  then  to  vice  Jhe  subject  spirits  give, 
And  in  the  flervice  of  the  conqueror  live; 
Like  captive  Samflon  making  sport  for  4ll 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  falL 

Genius  with  virtue,  itill  may  luck  tbe  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afmid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  soiiU  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  ihe  tried  faith,  and  the  resistlea  word  ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  veni tiring  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conBciouii  worth. 
Till  strong  lemptalion,  in  kiome  fatal  time, 
Aiwiils  the  heart,  snd  wins  the  sonl  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  hy  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pmy.  urtable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie^ 
Reason,  through  anguish,  flhall  her  throne  fonake^ 
And  airengtb  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make, 

IVhen  Ed  ward  Shore  had  reach 'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
Vie  felt  hiji  boeom  light,  hii  conscience  clear  ^ 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd, 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  austaiti'd  : 
With  proa  pec  la  bright  upon  the  world  he  came. 
Pure  love  of  virlue.  strong  desire  of  fame  r 
Men  waich'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  lakei 
And  all  foretold  the  progreat  be  would  make. 
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BoMt  of  Ihete  fiienda,  to  older  men  n.  grade, 
Frohd  of  bis  parts,  but  gracioos  in  bis  pride , 
Re  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  bis  faee, 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore, 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld. 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfiling,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 
Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
"  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  7'* 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  pbjrsicians  seem'd ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  dispottrtions  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause, 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
"  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask*d  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
To  curb  die  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
Or  aid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
-Should  we  a  ibul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  ? 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  fi>r  fear  of  stain, 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  f 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind. 
**  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.    ''Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  "  but,  has  it  power  to  force  f 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"Art  thou  not  tempted  t"— "  Do  I  fall  f"  said  Shore. 
••  The  pure  have  fallen."—"  Then  are  pore  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright. 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  designed 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  ihey  surpassed  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubions  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide, 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak, 
'  And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay. 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Tet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay *d  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one, 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  fiiith,  and  slave  to  fame, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came ; 


Tet  was  heatodlovs,  aetioQs,  moral,  giave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indalgenoe  he  disdam'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conseieas  triumph  reiga'd. 

Who  often  reads  will  aometunes  wish  to  writs. 
Aim]  Shore  vroaM  yiM  inatruotion  and  dehght: 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
*Twaa  tediens  Crav«lIiBg  in  that  gloomy  ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try, 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  hii  erssd, 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  diaposed  to  read ; 
And  he  woold  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  foil'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talenu  he  posaess'd, 
But  loved  not  labour,  thoagh  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind, 
Hiat,  ever  working,  eoald  no  centre  find. 

Tie  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  traoe 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  rsce ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes. 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threatening  foti: 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Airic'a  scorching  stads, 
Th*  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  vre  politely  chiefo  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  aroand. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  ei^ioy'd ; 
Tet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue  ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene, 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shilling  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afiiiirs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofVtimes  weo^ 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  plaj'd, 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  for  thence  arose  the  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  ?    We  answer,  day  by  day, 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way, 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  soil  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue, 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  song ; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  foir  one's  name : 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possessed. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confess'd 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  yooth^ required  no  niorej 
Ifor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nsy,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


•  FuU  was  a  rebel  chlei;  and  Michael  the  fenerai  o 
the  royal  army  io  Abjssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  visited  tha 
country.  In  all  other  respects  their  charactera  wer< 
nearly  simibu'.  They  are  both  represented  as  cruel  aD< 
treacherous  ;  and  eveu  the  apparently  strong  distincUoi 
of  loyal  aod  rebellious  is  in  a  great  measure  set  asM) 
when  we  are  hitbrmed  that  Fasfl  was  an  open  snem) 
and  Michael  an  Insolent  and  amblttoaa  eontroUsr  of  th 
royal  person  and  iiunily. 
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A  mn&m  frrand  oar  caatiaiM  youth  pmwem'd, 

iai  tt  ha  tiblo  nt  a  welcome  guest ; 

flBih  uMMpbyM,  it  was  their  efaief  delight 

1^  mi  «lttt  free  md  dning  anthon  write  ; 

lotbon  who  loved  firani  eoronioii  viewt  to  mmlt, 

Aniteek  the  focmtahM  never  trac^  before ; 

Tretb  A«7  proftaa'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 

ABd  beaten  pinapect,  for  the  wiM  and  new. 

Bb  ehown  fHend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 

Ha  famme  easy,  and  his  air  aerene ; 

Dmt  and  atheist  eall'd  ;  for  fow  agreed 
What  w«r»  his  notions,  prineiplea,  or  creed  ,* 
\bf  xaaaA  r«poaed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
Bat  all  ihingi  made  a  query  or  a  jeat ; 
Perplei'd  h^Melf,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  an  ii  doomed  in  endleas  donht  to  rove ; 
HiiBKlf  is  darioieaa  he  profess*d  to  be, 
Aod  wooU  maintain  ^at  not  a  man  could  see. 

IWyoBthfo]  fiiend,  diasentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  tW  tool's  proweea,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  ▼irtae'i  bMuty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
Aad  a  warm  zeal  gave  lifo  to  his  discourse : 
SBcefian  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose, 
Aid  iw  bad  intereet  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

TVe  inend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Slid,  ^Dear  enthusiast !  thou  vrilt  change  thy  style, 
Wk«D  Bail's  delnaiofns,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
^  iBore  distress  ihe«,  and  no  longer  cheat" 

Tttlo!  this  cautions  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
Ob i^oang  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes; 
Aid  her  he  married  :  Edward  at  the  view 
8ide  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu  ; 
B«  kply  err'd.  for  this  engaging  bride 
N«  Dinh  fappreas'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
Aid  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long, 
Cwfiaed  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong, 
Wi&  phyfbl  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight, 
^  aide  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right. 

Thii  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
Wilii  letiool.  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head  : 
Sbe  Km  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 
^  coady  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good  ; 
^nii  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen, 
Aid  toBiDer  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
Al  Aeseahe  lovpd,  to  these  she  gave  consent, 
Aad  ths  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

l^r  BMnner  this ;  the  friends  together  read, 
^  lioob  a  cause  for  disputation  bred  ; 
^^*«e  then  folio w*d.  and  the  vapour'd  child 
^eiared  they  aligned  till  her  head  was  wild  ; 
Aai  itrange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
'^^sMk  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

TImi  88  the  friend  reposed,  the  )N)unger  pair 
'udofwa  to  carda,  and  play'd  beside  his  olviir; 
^  be.  awaking,  to  his  books  applied, 
'^Iwapd  the  music  of  Ih'  obedient  bride ; 
if  aild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd, 
Afld  tkeir  own  6ock  with  partial  eye  survey'd ; 
'oioA  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
^"*aaed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

"  ^  my  kind  Edward !  I  must  take  mine  ease, 
^^  the  dear  giri  the  planets  and  die  treea ; 
^  ker  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song, 
^^msBtis  flutter,  as  you  walk  riong ; 
^^har  la  lit  the  roving  thonffhta,  to  bind 
1W  aaaiefing  aaMe.  and  methediM  die  mind.'* 

^%ma»»y^d?and  oft  when  this  ww  dene, 
^  oiiiy  fMed  an  «i^  draining  era ; 


In  ailanoeaaw  the  glowing  landaeape  fiMie, 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  en  each  youthftil  fiiee 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  peiaon  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grizzly  beard  vras  seen. 
And  none  behdd  hun  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  wateh'd  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  have  heand 
Of  alteping  beauty,  and  it  haa  appear'd  ; 
'Tis  seen  in  infanta ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  featurea  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  aaind ; 
But  other  beantiea,  when  diapoaed  to  sleep. 
Should  ftom  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surpriae 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eym ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takea, 
And  all  the  homely  features  homier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  aigh 
Her  sleeping  aponse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  hnsbaiid  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  aeon 
The  wife  imtronbledy  and  the  friend  aerene ; 
No  selfiah  purpoae  in  hia  roving  eyea. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  repUes  : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  tni0» 
For  neither  jret  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  accuston^d 

way; 
With  careleas  freedom  should  converge  or  read, 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed ; 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constrain'd 
Wilhin  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd, 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each  othar 

pain'd. — 
Ah  !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  tlie  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  j^outh  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  aaw, 
Tct  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  she,  with  timeless  hand  the  jarring  kefB 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  ( 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  oast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  nnoonsctous  what  she  read, 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  t 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  i 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame ; 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confbaion,  dread, 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime  i 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needa  the  atay, 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rafad  conrae ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  oonvcyt 
it  higher. 

The  huabrad  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  neecing,  soothed  Mmi  as  in  daya  of  old ; 
But  soon  tbia  fiict  tianspired ;  her  ationg  diatrtM^ 
And  hiffiimiili  ahaanoe,  laft hiaa um^lto SMM. 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thut  pmdence  bade 
him  write — 
**  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws. 
And  I  too  faulty  to  lupport  my  cause ; 
All  muit  be  puniah'd ;  I  moat  sigh  alone. 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loas  of  iame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart. 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art  *' 

Such  was  his  fidl ;  and  Edward,  from  that  tame, 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime  ,* 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more ; 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  his  shame  f 
Could  peace  be  his  7  It  perish'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppress*d. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress*d  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee, 
He  wanted  light  flie  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be  : 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humUe  then  should 
For  fotth  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinnen  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood  ; 
Though  for  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — "  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal ;" 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afiaid, 
iStill  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  have  fointed,  when  assaird  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  "Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  resu 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
fiy  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride , 
And  shame  and  doubt  impelPd  him  in  a  course. 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  follen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend, 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defond. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
Hie  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause, 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  ^en  eloquently  wild. 
He  gayly  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  fovonrite  themes, 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes ; 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed  ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed, 
And  idly  we  lament  th*  inevitable  deed ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  notion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
Hot  good  nor  evil  can  yoa  beings  name, 
Wbo  are  b«l  looks  and  casdas  ia  the  §•»• ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  pl^r^ 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  still . 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fome. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shame. 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call. 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  ihem  aU. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
llie  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fote  f 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waiu  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  poasess  d 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd  : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man  ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise, 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  «7ae: 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view, 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woea* 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repoae ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seised  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  foil , 
Then  foil'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fall : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face. 
Once  the  foir  seal  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain ; 
But  this  too  foil'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave , 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee, 
But  still  would  stranger  lo  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  before- 

This  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shuim'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke  : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  oontroU'd  not  nor  could  love 

Friends  now  afSpear'd,  but  in  the  man 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 
Too  late  Uieir  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pcws'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infontine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ , 
He  drew  fontaatio  figures  on  the  wall, 
And  gave  some  vrild  relation  of  tham  all ; 
With  brntal  ahape  he  join'd  the  huaaa  foe« 
And  idiatamilai  appioved  the  motley  otee 
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I  at  I«iigA  th*  unhappy  man  was  fbnnd, 
IV  ipirjt  settled,  bat  tha  reaion  drown'd ; 
And  aD  ibe  dreadfal  tempest  died  away. 
Tb  die  <hiH  stillness  of  the  mnty  day. 

And  DOW  his  freedom  he  attain'd--if  free, 
1\e  lost  to  reason,  tmth,  and  hope,  can  be  ; 
ffii  fnendi,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sore 
TW  knalesB  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  care, 
GtTs  bin  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
Hb  own  resoorces  for  &e  eager  mind  ; 
Tbc  pityfiil  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
FlayM  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
hi  tn  fliey  aeed,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  hk  lost  imnd  to  these  approving  friends. 

Tittt  gfode  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 

)OT«d. 

Is  osw  widi  miM  religioas  pity  moved ; 
Kisdlf  riit  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  t  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be ; 
Aad  « ibe  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Expkm  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Ckm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonioas  sounds  invade 
Bb  eloQded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Uke  I  plessed  in&nt,  who  has  newly  caught 
fnm  die  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  aands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
Aad  itutt,  balicooscioas,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Bardf  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd.  he  goes, 
ii  duter  awod.  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
BtturotDg  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
Si  yfmMal  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

■peab; 
Speik*  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  childreo't  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  ipini  iheir  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
Hb  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  fHends ; 
^^  ind  weak,  he  acta  the  boy  once  more, 
Afid  b«edlcos  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALE  Xn. 

IQOIIE  THOMAS  ;  OR,  THE  PRECIPITATE  CHOIOE. 

duoh  smiling  rognss  as  these, 
Lfts  ma,  oft  bits  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  btriniicate  t'  unloose— 

Lear,  act  I.  so.  2. 

My  (Hber  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 

My  oracle,  my  prophet, 

Iwt  chUd  will  go  by  Ihy  direction. 

Richard  III.  act  li.  oc.  2. 

Ul  4)  not  uve  piiy  upon  her,  I'm  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not 
"« ker,  I  im  a  Jew. 

Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  act  il.  sc.  3. 
y^neo  «xe  toft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible  ; 
»« tboo  art  obdarate,  flinty,  rough,  remoraeleas. 

Benry  VI.  part  3,  act  li.  »c  4. 

H«nu«  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  office 
••cooet  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me  ; 
"Iprote  honey-moutb'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

Winter**  TaUj  act  li.  sc.  2. 
^^'V**^!  see  thoa  art  a  wickedness. 

Twelfth  Night,  %cttt.9c.Z 

JjJ*«T*»ui  fhtter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt, 
r*^te  aH  that  she  could  give  or  giant : 
!V^  hs  triad,  with  aU  his  craft  and  skill, 
^■«*»w»ifrtg«  hdy'f  vaiying  wUl ; 


Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near ; 
Yet  all  the  taunto  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  foond  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  lo  traduce, 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th*  abuse ; 
♦•  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best,'^ 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  ? 
Confess  you  are  a  fool !"— he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fess'd. 

This  vei*d  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gif\s,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  lo  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  craffy  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  read. 
Kindly  dismis^d  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"  The  dear  deceased,"  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off*  with  cursM  deep  and  threatenings  load 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease. 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found  . 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around  ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he  .* 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whinv 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him , 
And  OS  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  aocord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride  : 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too. 
"  Fathers,"  they  cry,  "  long  hold  us  in  their  chaiOy 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbeor  to  claim  ? 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect. 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject." 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pfty  for  beanty  the  arcustom'd  price, 
No  leas  forbore  t*  addre.w  the  humbler  maid, 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parta. 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  aflbirs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs  ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues, 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youdi. 
A  Tery  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
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Not  fi>r  hii  virtoet  to  be  praiaed  alone, 
Bot  ibr  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone  ; 
AflMnting  always,  but  aa  if  he  meant 
Only  to  ftrength  of  reasona  to  aasent : 
For  waa  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  hia  doubt. 
Till  the  more  aubtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
**  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  atrong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When  the  'squire's  thoughts  ou  some  iair  damsel 
dwelt. 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  ? 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  his  sake  ,* 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true, 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen  ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  wooed,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair, 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there  : 
The  friend  profess'd,  "  Although  he  fint  begaij' 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short. 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

"What!  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid ! 
You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood, 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest  : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  alas  ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass  ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  loo  a  noblo  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe.  was  modest  in  reply, 
**  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire. 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire  ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man  were  seen. 

••  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  **  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  7  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

**  How !  Robin,"  George  replied,  **  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  f  how  strangely  things  appear ! 
Dear  air,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right ; 
Let  ua  proceed,  and  glad  my  Cither's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  &irly  lodged  and  fed. 
I  can  enaure  a  aupper  and  a  bed  ; 


Let  ua  thia  nighu  aa  ooe  of  plMaure  daia» 
And  of  aurpriae :  it  is  an  act  of  fiue." 
"  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried  i 
**  I  like  such  blonder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  fanner  comas  in  hssie. 
Then  tells  hia  wife  how  much  their  houae  is  giacsd ; 
They  bleaa  the  chance,  they  praiae  the  lucky  sob 
That  caused  the  error<~Nay !  it  was  not  one; 
But  their  good  fortune — Cheerful  grew  the  'squiie, 
Who  fi>und  dependants,  flauery,  wine,  and  fire  i 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  caae 
The  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  lasid* 
en  shame. 
Surprised,  our  hen>  aaw  the  air  and  dress, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express  ,- 
Nay  !  felt  it  too — for  Harriet  waa,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  fitoe; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance ; 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  njrmph,  and  in  her  gentle  guaat 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  morn  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
"  How  fiiir,  bow  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  "  ham 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  diaposed  to  apeak! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mini 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — ^nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love." 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part;  they  begg'd  him  first  to  dioei 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  winet 
As  came-the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  fsir 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay, 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  ho  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay 'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  msw 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake; 
Had  she  but  fortune.  "  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
"  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride- 
While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found  ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears, 
Had  written  much ;  "  She  caught  her  oft  io  teaiSi 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pein* 
But  would  r«(|oica  to  see  the  CMiae  Mgjtftk : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whon  ake  eoilurt^  b^ 

fore. 
She  iM>w  rejecta,  mod  will  beheld  ii»  oof  * 
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l^ker  owB  eqiyili,  but  ibe  pinMand  dfoopi, 
lib  ao  t  %,  QB  wbQM  iweeti  the  f  on 
HawMwrmygMcd    the  nw  and  was  nndaiM 
fill  vttkfa  afioTOd  lier  not,  nor  WM  ihe  noTed 
%  kii  npfrior  alato,  hinidf  «iie  loved ; 
8»aai  »  good,  eo  gncioai,  eo  genteel,— 
Uiiftn  Tovr  ekier,  and  her  love  eonoeal ; 
W«Mit  the  ihalt  forgire,  ainoe  ehe  the  pain  muat 

fed." 
*raahr  Mid  the  'aqnire,  **  these'e  ooaiaeoeM  in 

Aeaund 
Aat  thu  cooMiTea  of  ieelinga  so  refined ; 
Beit  tad  Bf  doubii,  nor  Uame  yoma^,  mj  fiieod, 
Fiii  watiit  yen  careleee ;— here  mj  donbli  have 

The  my  ii  plain  before  oe— there  it  now 
1W  iov«r%  Tiait  fiiat,  and  then  the  vow 
Ihtiil  nd  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
teghtiD  her  home  with  all  a  hneband's  pride ; 
1W  '^aiie  receivce  the  peize  hie  merite  won, 
Aid  the  glad  parenti  leave  the  paoon  eon. 

Bm  ia  dKHt  time  he  saw  widi  much  larprise, 
FtntglooBi,  then  grieC  and  then  reeentment  rise, 
hm  pnod,  oomoianding  firowna,  and  anger*dari> 

ingefW: 
'h  diert  in  Qarriet'e  hamUe  mind  thia  fire, 
Tin  fiwee  impatieiice  f '  aak'd  the  puszled  'eqaire : 
'HMBtniage  dmnged  her  t  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Bh  ih«  threwn  bjr,  and  is  herwlf  once  more  ?'* 

Bon  afiee  hoar,  when  cloudi  on  clonda  appear, 
Mtnd  mora  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
fai  Jhm  the  fhrwning  brow,  the  reatlem  ibrm, 
Afid  tfarMtfloing  glanee,  foreran  domestic  storm : 
8b  read  the  hnsfaaiid,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
*«wsl'd  his  fimrs  ;— '•  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
AO  hers  m  pleasant ;  but  I  mast  confem 
T«  nem  oBmded,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Eipiuo  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redreai." 

"Lesre  it  to  yon  f '  replied  the  nymph,  **  indeed ! 
Vks !  to  the  eaose  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  f 
G«d  hesven !  to  take  me  firom  a  place,  where  I 
Bid  every  oomiort  undemeadi  the  sky ; 
^  then  immnre  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
^1^  ibe  grim  monsters  of  your  ngly  race, 
^  600  their  canvaas  staring,  make  me  dread 
^^nogh  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tresd! 
^  fruod  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy, 
V^  sll  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy : 
^re  it  the  promoed  coach  f  the  pleasant  ride  f 
0-  what  s  intone  has  a  ftrmer's  brida ! 
W  nrdid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Totr  hired  doaaeoties ;  and  what  pays  me  f  love ! 
A  KUah  ibndnesa  I  endnre  each  hour, 
^■d  ^rs  anwitnees'd  pomp,  nnenvied  power ; 
^  ^  yoor  firily,  smile  at  your  parade, 
Aad  Ks  your  &vonrite  dishes  duly  made ; 
^  SM I  richly  dress'd  for  yon  t*  admire, 
^  is  lay  dnty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
I*  ito  a  life  for  yonth,  for  health,  for  joy  f 
^  dwss  my  doties,  this  ny  base  employ  7 
^'-  isaiy  fether's  hofwe  wiU  I  repair, 
Aid  Bike  year  idle  vrealtfi  support  ma  there ; 
^itfoar  wiah  to  have  an  hnn^de  bride 
fahsidsgethaakfidy  Com  npoa  year  pfide ! 
^Mkastevayoawantedf  TooahaUiaa, 
1W  if  ast  happy.  I  at  laaat  aa  ftaa; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    SUent  stood  the  'squire^ 

As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanished  in  that  flame. 

Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  naoM  { 

So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  lifo, 

Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angiy  wife ; — 

His  fate,  his  ruin,  wheie  he  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

**  Toor  aaawer,  sir  ^-shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detect  f '—**  O,  misemUe  lot  !*' 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    "  Qo,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fury  wived— 
What  fote  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  tmth* 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth? 
He  loee  his  way  I  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw— but,  &ted  to  endure  disgrace- 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  face ; 
And  caird  it  spirit;— O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture— all  the  kindred  round  I 
A  nest  of  vipers  " — 

— "  Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  jrour  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  ? 
Are  you  such  prize,  and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there? 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prise, 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  da- 

spise! 
Speak  you  of  crafl  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  3rour  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  ? 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  craft,  yon  saw  not  one  of  thoae 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gprnaff 
Did  conscience  nevet" — 

—*'  Cease,  tormentor,  ceaaa— 
Or  reach  me  poison let  me  rest  in  peace !" 

"  Agreed— bnt  hear  me— let  the  troth  appear." 
'*  Then  state  ytmr  purpose ;  I'll  be  calm  and  hear." 
*<  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  obgect  of  your  cu% 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  just ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Tour  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
'Twaa  then  my  fother,  in  his  anger,  swore 
Ton  shonld  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  ;— and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow  ; 
like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  difi&rent  state, 
And  bodi  decreed  to  moom  our  early  fote ; 
Henoe  waa  my  brother  aervant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  hin  your  slave,and  me  your  bridei 
Now  an  ia  known :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  auff  tavei^ ;— bat  still  we  have  our  day ; 
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All  that  700  love  yoa  moit  with  othen  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare ! 
Yet  terms  I  ofler— let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  as  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard— he  sat— he  rose — 
Nor  coald  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room  —and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten.and  their  power  he  saw; 
"  Then  let  her  go  :"— but  O !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come  * 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress. 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress'd  as  he  ; 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied  ; 
And  thus  it  happened,  as  in  all  deceit, 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  husband  grieved— nor  was  the  wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  Maze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still, 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd, 
^d  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt. 
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JESSY   AND  COLIN. 


Thm  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  de- 
vises ;  snd  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  rosy  ef- 
fect, they  wDl  break  their  heans  but  they  will  effect. 

Merry  Wives  of  ITindtor,  act  H.  sc.  2. 

She  bath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  1  am  sure  of 
tikBt ;  Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. 

Macbelh,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
Our  house  is  heU,  and  thou  a  merry  devil 

Merchant  qf  Venice^  act  ii.  so.  3. 

And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
of  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing ;  it  is  no 
mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean. 

Id.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

A  VICAR  died,  and  leA  his  daughter  poor^— 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before  : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold, 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health, 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remained  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jessy,  "  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ?— 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care. 
And  we  must  (oil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  and  soflen  human  hearts ; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  wIk>  deserves  to  shme 
In  higher  class,  and  I  ooald  wish  her  nine; 
Nor  wants  he  vnll  his  station  to  improve. 
A  just  ambition  vraked  by  faithful  love  ;— 
Still  is  he  poor— and  here  my  father's  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own : 
I  was  an  infant,  when  she  oame,  a  guest 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes, 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repose; 
Enrich'd  by  fbrtune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives ; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows. 
And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows  ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants  ?— Foolish  pride 
Ami  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide  ? 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jessy  dropp'd  a  tear,) 
"  Or  friend  beside  7"— A  faithful  friend  was  neit 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove. 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow: 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed  ;  eveiy  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  fiither  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  mind ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view—  ! 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  ? 
So  lately,  too.  the  good  old  vicar  died. 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride : 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady's  seat 
The  village  beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  tlie  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes. 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jessy  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and   when  she  saw  kil 

wo. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loath  to  go ; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  frowning  worid,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?"—"  That  could  she  nol 

forget" 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  pan. 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  oonvey'd ; 
Whose  inviutaon,  when  her  ftther  died, 
Jessy  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied  ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had  seen 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  ibraaken  wife ; 
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Wkkm'd  and  poor,  bar  angry  ftther  gave, 

Ma'd  with  raproaeh,  the  pittance  of  a  flave ; 

f«gttfti]  brntben  pan'd  her,  bat  the  knew 

Bflr  bBJBUer  friends,  and  to  their  home  withdrew  ; 

Tie  food  old  Ttear  to  her  sire  applied 

Far  Mp,  sod  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 

Wbm  in  few  years  death  stalk'd  through  bower 

andhaU. 
Sirai.  nos,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  boned  all : 
^  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  lofteniBg  grief  ahe  once  was  doom'd  (o  share : 
1^  tnin'd  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  woald  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jeiijr  dwaght,  who  look'd  within  her  breast, 
And  tbeaee  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 
Um'd. 

¥nm  h»  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
Cb  banNer  baildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Tbeoce  came  her  iriends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  wbofB  ifae  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
Tbef  pan'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease, 
Ai  ^MiU  inclined,  but  not  oompell'd  to  please ; 
B«  tWe  were  others  in  the  mansion  found, 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound  ; 
Tlree  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Tk'anendant  maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred  guest. 

To  these  came  Jessy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
^  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown 
TV  >Tew  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race, 
But  all  snknown  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed, 

Few  boon  had  pass'd,  when,  from   attendants 
"^  lady  uuer'd— **  This  is  kind  indeed  ; 
B^ve  me,  love !  that  I  for  one  like  you 
HiT«  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
0'  mnder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
fra  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend  . 
Hearken,  my  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
B«ap  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust ; 
Bet  ^  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
Tear  Iots  will  serve  to  lighten  and  u>  share : 
Com  near  me,  Jeesy ;  let  not  those  below 
Ofoy  reliance  on  your  friendship  know; 
I^  M  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
ta  tn  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jeaay's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew, 
Aid  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
ksew. 

'iane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
1  kae  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
%  ways  and   wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she 

knows, 
iad  dcteoQs  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
^  a  ifae  faithful  ?  in  temptation  strong  ? 
^31  she  not  wrong  me  ?  ah !  I  fear  the  wrong : 
^w  father  loved  me  ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
^ttch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

'fiood  doesn't  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
^•fmy  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away  ; 
I  sa  her  dear  reiatUm,  and  she  thinks 
^^j  nake  her  ibrtune,  an  ambitious  minx  ! 
^  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
B(<«9K  Ae  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make ; 
^«^  bve !  my  vrill  delay'd,  I  know  not  how— 
^  roQ  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

"TW  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
^  «hat  riie  doea,  what  ahe  desires  to  do ; 
^W  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 

^tamy  piftte  and  jewels  And  a  way; 
16 


A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  frae 

"  Again,  my  Jessy,  hear  what  I  advise, 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company  : 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makea 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
Tet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
Aud  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

"  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  aroimd. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 

That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do  ; 
'Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
Tis  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And.  whom  1  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O !  watch  their  movements  all ;  for  me  'tis  hard, 
Indeed  ia  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave.' 

Jessy,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise, 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread, 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudful,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts; 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe.  a  fear, 
For  Jessy's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattei;'  she  n  while  assail'd. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Yet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widow 'd  friend  with  deep  disdain, 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane  :— 
In  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride, 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 
From  all  contagion  Jessy  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart 

Jessy  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And—"  Well !"  she  said,  '*  is  that  some  distant 

swain, 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  ? 
Come,  we  are  fellow  sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall, 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  love  to 

paint 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  ey9 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely  : 
Yon  came  a  stranger ;  u>  my  words  attend, 
Accept  my  oflfer,  and  you  find  a  friend ; 
It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray, 
Come,  hold  my  cine,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 
L 
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*'  Good  Heaven !  that  one  eo  jealous,  envknii, 
bate, 
Should  be  the  mistreM  of  eo  tweet  a  place  ; 
She,  who  80  long  henelf  was  low  and  poor, 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
l^e  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  digni^  aside. 
For  know  jrour  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
*Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down  ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  bu]^*  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purM ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meannen  I  display. 
She  cries, '  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away  ;* 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame. 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  '  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control.' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Affirm  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
*  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.' 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine. 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Peor.  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  with  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

"And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade  ; 
I  think,  my  love,  yuu  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend  : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathize ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less  ,- 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts. 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
.^id,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives, 
To  one  m  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

"  Come,  I  have  draian  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
Tour  fellow  actors,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incluie  to  throw  reserve  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide. 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view, 
That  ask  attention ;  and,  till  then,  adieu." 

"  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room. 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplex'd,  she  pcws'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  hor  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craA,  and  pride  ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

"  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week. 
And  does  she  love  us  7  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  jrou  cannot"— Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
To  be  like  her,  all  miaery  and  stale  ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disguabed  aeea 

All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  eaae. 

Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 

Some  favourites  near  us,  you'll  be  bless'd  to  know 

My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect, 

To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ouraelves  nag «acs 

Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 

My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  well  aa  th«y ; 

Lo !  what  is  this  ?  this  simple  key  explorea 

The  dark  recesa  that  holds  the  spinster's  storaa ; 

And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 

Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  raiafie ;  f 

Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 

It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm ; 

Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  chooaa  w 

hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  t&eir  scorn  denMd. 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secorad. 
Bad  aa  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
AimI  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow  ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make.** 

"  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jeasy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart? 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  ? 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  beat, 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy's  hrwait 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread  ; 
Safe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind  ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Da>'8  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  paas'd  on, 
Elager  to  g(»,  still  Jessy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jeat ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
'*  Let  me  be  frank ;  I  am  not  satisfied  ; 
You  know  my  wishes.  I  your  judgment  trust; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jessy,  and  you  must. 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child  ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear , 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid. 
Then  tlireatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
While  yon,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  girl,  astonish 'd,  answer'd,  "  Nay! 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away  ; 
Thus  speaks  my  fother's,  thus  an  orphan's  friend  t 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indigmint :  "  What !"  she  octed» 
"  A  vicar's  daofhter  with  a  prinoeas'  pride  i 
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iai  ptaper*!  lot !  bat  pitying,  I  forgive ; 

H*w,  nnple  Jmsy,  do  yoo  think  to  live  ? 

HiTf  I  Dot  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  ? 

ft  By  concenw  be  yoar  attention  paid  ; 

With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take. 

AadiMollect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 
kmj,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 

Wbeo  ihu  the  biiser  their  designs  reveal, 

hfM, "  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 

Hor  maid  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit" 

b  dent  stom  the  lady  sat  a  while, 

Aad  then   replied  with    stem    contemptuous 
naile,— 
"tliink  yoQ,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to 
ihare 
Formoes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  f 

A  fscBt,  indeed !   from  every  trouble  free, 

dnm'd  bf  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 

When!  •  risit  to  your  father  made, 

I  fcr  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 

ft  hii  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 

I  fix'd  the  portion  for  hia  hungry  hind  ; 

iitd  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 

H;  good  advice,  and    watch'd    as    well    as 

pray'd, 
He  Blight  have  leA  you  something  with  his 

prayers. 
And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. 

"In  tears,  my  love!   O,  then,  my  soflen'd 
heart 
CioiMt  resist ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  B««d  your  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend. 
An)  thos  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

imf  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
ft  flj  tnch  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
"I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried  ; 
•Right  be  my  care,  and  Providence  ray  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner.  I  escape  will  make ; 
Win.  thru  displasr'd,  th'  iiuidious  arts  forsake. 
And.  as  the  rattle   sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
makft" 

Je«y  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Pttpared  to  go,  determined,  though  afraid. 

-  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  "  this 
Cocld  1  imagine  ?— are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
WWf!  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

truer 
ftii  Jewy  answer'd  by  a  mild  *•  Adieu  !" 

"Hie  dame  replied,  "  Then  houseless  may  you 

TDVe, 

TV  naTN-ing  victim  to  a  guilty  love  ; 

^nded  nith  shame,  in  sickness  doom*d  to  nurse 

At  iD-form'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse  ; 

^pBTo'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 

Bf  nrijT  rustics  with  the  parish  bread  ! — 

^*l«t  you  not  ? — speak — yet  I  can  forgive  ; 

^bve  with  me."  — "With  you,"  said  Jessy, 

-live? 
'w!  1  would  first  endure  what  you  dcecribe, 
'^^  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
*ho  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very 

hearts 
Af«  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
^  ail  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
^  til  ^ith  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
J^  I  couJd  pity,  but  that,  while  T  stay, 
^  t«tor  di;«ea  all  kinder  thoushts  away ; 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  yoa, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do.'* 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  diidahi. 

••  A  vile,  detested  wretch  V*  the  lady  cried, 
"  Tet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  eflR>rt,  tried, 
And.  clogg*d  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Hien  when  she  dares  not.  would  not,  cannot  gtv 
rU  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display*d  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew  ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  fh>m  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boonday 

made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
DressM  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known   in   ancieat 

days. 
When   madam's  dress    compell'd    the   villafo 

praise ; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold  ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  stale, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate 

"  Alas !  my  son !"  the  mother  cried.  ♦*  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  ofl-repeated  sigh  f 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  scheroet, 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  n  playful  child, 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wiM, 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sight, 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virrnous  boy. 
My  comfort  nlway?,  waked  my  soul  to  joy  ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft  t 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair : 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and   strength,  such  skill  and  powo 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother.  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son  : 
By  thee  supported  on  this  foiling  side. 
Weakness  iuelf  awakes  a  parent's  pride  : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more  ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  ray  wealth, 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youdi  in  earlier  daye ; 
While  every  village  maiden  cries,  •  How  giy, 
How    smart,  how  brave,  how  good   ia  OdUn 
Grey!' 
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**  Tet  an  thou  lad  ;  alas !  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  woonded,  and  the  cure  is  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jeasy  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home  : 
She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 
O !  I  have  seen  her— «he  will  come  again.' 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied,  "  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  stay'd. 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade. 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest. 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Sorprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fair  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride. 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here." 
Sighing  he  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels !  and  lo !  the  evening  coach ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jessy  come ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Snre  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
Btit  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Tet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 
Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale  ; 
The  youth  imbolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisper'd — "  Let  him  go 
And  seek  die  license !"    Jessy  answer'd,  "  No :" 
But  Colin  went.    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied, 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride  ,* 
And  village  maids  of  happy  couplea  say, 
''They  live  like  Je«y  Bonm  and  Colin  Grey." 


TALE  XIV. 

THB  STRUGOLSS  OF  CONSdlNCK. 

I  am  a  villain ;  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not ; 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool !  do  not  lUttsr. 
My  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  toofOM, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  IILKty.tc\ 

My  Conscience  is  bat  a  kind  of  hard  Conscience — 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel. 

MereharU  of  Venice,  •ct&.K't 

Thou  hast  it  now— and  1  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it. 

Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc  L 
Canst  thou  not  mhiister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  niemoiy  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Rase  out  the  wriUen  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  periloua  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

i6.actv.sc3L 

8oft !  1  did  but  dream— 
O !  coward  Conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  I 
Richard  III.  act  v.  sc.  I 

A  BERiODs  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt, 
Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 
Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again, 
And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain; 
Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aside. 
He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  uied ; 
There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tum'd 
into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discern'd : 
He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham — Fulham  went 
His  uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 
He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care, 
And   thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare, 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain'd,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 

In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led  ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took. 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd  ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richeat  soil, 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor's  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
FoUow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had  ; 
Who  now  reflected—"  Much  am  I  surprised, 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised  ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
Tet  I  determine  to  be  circtmispect ; 
This  man  alarma  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within ; 
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Ihtm  MM  ofaad  have  I  derided  long, 
lu  BOW  begin  to  think  the  laughers  wrong ; 
Rtcf,  mj  good  tmcle,  by  all  teachen  moYed, 
WOl  be  preierr*d  to  him  who  none  approved  ; 
tear  to  love  amiM  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 
8Kb  were  hie  thooghts,  when  Conacience  firet 
began 
l^bokl  eioee  cooverM  with  th'  awaken'd  man: 
Be  fian  that  time  reserved  and  cautioui  grew, 
Aai  ibr  bit  datiea  ielt  obedience  due ; 
Aeoi  be  wu  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  am  committed,  nor  would  lin  again. 
Wbeae'er  he  etray*d,  he  Ibund  hie  donecience 

like  oae  determined  what  wae  ill  t*  oppoee, 
Wbii  wnog  t'  aocnee,  what  secret  to  diecloee : 
To  inf  fath  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  Ix  tbem  fully  in  the  actor's  sight  : 
"Aii  give  him  trouble,  but  he  still  oonfess'd 
Tbe  hbonr  osefiil,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

Tbe  ande  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
Tbe  win,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Rre  bmidred  gaineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  Bodi  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Tet  feh  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
Aad  ibr  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check*d, 
(For  Falbam's  virtue  was  to  be  correct ;) 
He  tod  bis  Conscience  had  their  compact  made— 
'  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade  ; 
Bat  Doi.'*  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  ae  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

"  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  **  your  mind 
confouiMi  « 
Tnfles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound  ; 
In  them  indeed  diere  is  a  wrong  and  right, 
ht  yan  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite  ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
Awtke  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
Lx  lU  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  joar  own  master*  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 
And  I  shell  eleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

'Sweet  be   thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham;  "strong 
must  be 
Tke  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me  : 
Never  wil)  I  to  evil  deed  coneent, 
Or,  if  larprised,  O !  how  will  I  repent ! 
flbsold  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
1^  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor, 
Kepoee  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  bsild — who  knows  ? — an  hospital  like  Guy  f— 
Tft  wby  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
Wliile  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  V* 

Thta  our  young  Trader  and  bis  Conscience  dwelt 
b  aotaal  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
Bat  jet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
'  She  was,"  he  said,  *'  too  ready  with  the  etings ;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  kse  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains  : 
Tel  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars, 
I^oncstic  strifes,  preliminary  wars  ; 
Be  Teuored  litUe.  little  she  express'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Tbos  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way, 
^f^  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  tiae  was  that  vrfaeo  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
I*  kosry  cimiioes,  yet  of  law  unblamed  ; 


This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  be  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  priie ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  utmost  f  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest, 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  eariy  proof. 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 
*'  Suppose,"  said  she,  '*  your  vended  numbers  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  priae, 
(Such  your  proposal,)  can  3rou  ruin  shun  V* — 
**  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  **  to  one."— 
** Still  it  may  happen." — **  I  the  sum  must  pay.'— 
"  You  know  you  cannot"— "  I  can  run  away." 
"  lliat  is  dishonest"—**  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit ;  it  caimot  be,  I  think. 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  f 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  f 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ? 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  f 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 
Which  are  your   charges?  Conscience,  tell  bm 

which!" 
"  Tis  well,"  said  she,  "  but—"  •*  Nay.  I  pray, 

have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"See  now,"  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  arose— 
**  How  foolish  *tis  such  measures  to  oppose  : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  T* — 
**  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced!"— 
**  Might !"  said  our  hero.  **  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  iiK|uire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  ?" 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new  : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  find  pleased  to  find* 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore, 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  thai  he  ask'd  no  more 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th*  aflfront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  7) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  **  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied  ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains. 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains." 
The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  ooo* 

fess 
Offence  there  was :  but  who  offended  less  f 
**  What !  is  a  mere  assertion  oall'd  a  lie  ? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  ? 
Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on   such   poinU 

should  dwell, 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  wvU : 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  s«U 
l3 
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HMiee,  from  that  day,  that  day  of  thame  and  tm, 
AroM  the  restleu  enmity  within ; 
On  no  reaource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom'd  all  expedienta,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscienoe,  roused,  nt  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch'd  every  thooght,  attacked  the  fiM  alone. 
And  with  envenora*d  tting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Szpedtenii  iail'd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  aims  gave  comfort  lo  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  **  Are  they  redress'd  f 
Tou  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead ; 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  despemte  grown,  weak,  harass'd,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  lie  sought  for  doubtAil  aid  ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his 

powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  prees'd. 
And  gave  at  onoe  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in  ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around, 
When  all  their  oarea  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd. 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear: 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings; 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view. 
And  some  divorced ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  lo  thought,  and  thought  to  sufierings  lead. 

Soch  was  his  life :  no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
*  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  oondemn'd  to  die  t 
Let  me  escape  I ^I'll  give— O !  let  me  fly- 
How  !  but  a  dream— no  judges !  dungeon !  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  man !— I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  drsad  being!  thus  thy  promise  keep  f 
Day  if  thy  time    and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
Sonow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  giv«  one  hour  of  pure,  untroubled  gloom  f 


"O!  Conscienoe! 
fill  friend. 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend  ; 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  O !  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe  !" 
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ADVICE  ;  OR,  THE  'saUIIlX  AND  THE  PEIEflT. 

His  boars  ffil'd  up  with  riots,  bsaqnets,  spoito-^ 
And  never  noted  him  in  sny  study. 
Any  retiremenc,  any  sequestrmtion. 

Bensy  K.  act  L  ac  I 

I  wiU  converse  with  iroo-wkted  fisola, 
With  onrespecttve  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 
Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Richard  III  act  iv.  oc  2 

You  cram  these  words  Into  mine  ears,  ^alnsl 
The  stomseh  of  my  sense. 

Tmpett,  act  iL  ac  1 


A  WEALTHY  lord  of  for-extended  land. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismiss'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boya. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind, 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind  ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit, 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profanenees  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall. 
No  wodded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gmin*d 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd  ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty  ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy'd. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy'd. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  \ 
The  church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  diose  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  peim'd»  ! 

To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend  ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  ciifli 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  expres 
Por  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among. 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

**  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  **  whose  i 
Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel; 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'd» 
Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  pain '4 
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fflOe  be  daeitim  (iHiere  no  one  darei  reply) 

Oi  DM  abandoa'd,  groTelling  in  the  sty 

(Lke  bnsa  in  human  ahape)  of  ahameleaa  luxury. 

Tet  widi  a  patriofa  zeal  I  atand  the  ahock 

OfTtk  rehiike,  enmple  to  hia  flock : 

Bat  l«t  this  rector,  thua  ae?ere  and  proud, 

(^iBge  hia  wide  aurplice  for  a  narrow  ahroud, 

Aad  I  win  place  within  hia  aeat  a  youth, 

Train'd  hy  the  Gracea,  to  explain  the  truth ; 

nen  ihall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 

B^  wildiim  woo,  and  by  compaaaion  fed." 

Thii  purpoaed  teacher  waa  a  aiater'a  aon. 
Who  of  lier  children  gave  the  prteathood  one ; 
And  ihe  bad  early  train'd  for  thia  employ 
The  pliant  lalenta  of  her  college  boy : 
At  TanoM  timea  her  lettera  painted  all 
Her  hrMber's  viewa,  the  mannera  of  the  hall ; 
The  fedor'i  karahneaa,  and  the  miachief  made 
Bf  didiag  tboae  whom  preachera  ahould  per- 

nade: 
Hit  led  the  jooth  to  viewa  of  eaay  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
Ha  (iibe.  hia  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  ateed, 
With  booki  aa  many  as  he  wiah'd  to  read. 

An  thii  accorded  with  the  uncle*8  will, 
He  lored  a  prieat  compliant,  eaay,  atill ; 
SoH  be  bad  often  to  hia  favourite  aent, 
'Td  be,"  be  wrote,  '•  in  manly  freedom  apent ; 
F«  weB  it  pleeaed  hia  apirit  to  aaaiat 
Aa  booett  lad,  who  acom*d  a  Methodiat." 
Ha  nMher.  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bide  him  of  canting  hypocritea  beware ; 
Whofiofn  hia  datiea  would  hia  heart  aeduce, 
Afid  Bake  hia  lalenta  of  no  earthly  uae. 

Sam  onist  a  trial  of  hia  worth  be  made, — 
Tfe  aeient  prieat  ia  to  the  tomb  convey'd  ; 
Aad  ^  youth  anmmon'd  from  a  aerioua  friend, 
H»  gaida  and  heat,  new  dutiea  to  attend. 

Three  moDtha  before,  the  nephew  and  the  *aquire 
8i»  Boitital  worth  to  praiae  and  to  admire  ; 
A«d  iboagfa  the  one  too  early  lefl  hia  wine, 
The  other  atill  exclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  ahine ; 
^o.  I  perceive  that  he  will  aoon  improve, 
A*d  1  Aall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
I^*c«C  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
Aad,  when  at  home,  be  aocial,  and  unbend.** 

"^  plan  waa  apecioua,  for  the  mind  of  Jamea 
A^^Mdad  duly  with  hia  uncle'a  achemea  : 
H^  *«  aaptred  not  to  a  higher  name 
T^  lobar  clerka  of  moderate  talenta  claim ; 
^nly  to  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach, 
^HiO  beaaw.  good  youth !  within  hia  reach. 
'^  vay  a  maaa  of  aulphur  long  abide 
^  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied, 
^bng  it  Uazea,  and  conauming  tuma 
'^laoke  and  poiaon,  aa  it  boila  and  buma. 

''^■H,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  atray*d ; 
I    1^  caU*d,  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obey'd: 
*^'  idle,  penaive,  ever  led  by  thoae 
•so  oaU  some  apecioua  novelty  propoae ; 
Btablyheliaten'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
%  teaching  themea,  and  atrong  emotiona  felt; 
;^  a  dua  night  waa  fix*d  that  pliant  will 
^*«Qe  nle  point,  and  he  retaina  it  atill. 

Ai6m  hi,  c^TQ  yf^  lo  himaelf  confined ; 
**«*f  awured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
H»  «nl  graw  active ;  honeat,  eameat  teal, 
*>J««fert  dealt  to  him,  he  loog'd  to  deal  ; 
Tai.  1^17 


He  to  hia  fovourite  preacher  now  withdrew, 
Waa  taught  to  teach,  inatructed  to  aubdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghoatly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  hia  new  dutiea  reach*d  him  from  the  hall 

Now  to  the  'aquire,  although  alert  and  atout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  auch  aerioua  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  aee  a  church  again  .* 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd, 
Whoae  growing  numbera  apoke  hia  powera  alond« 
Before  the  patron  could  himaelf  rejoice 
(Hia  pain  atill  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  all  thu  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-knowp  name ; 
And  to  himaelf  aaaumed  a  ahare  of  praiae, 
For  worth  and  talenta  he  waa  pleaaed  to  raiae. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  diaeaae  ; 
What  pleaaed  before,  began  again  to  pleaae ; 
Emerging  daily  from  hia  chamber'a  gloom, 
He  found  hia  old  aenaationa  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  hia  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "My 

boy. 
Let  ua  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy  ; 
The  foe  haa  lefl  me,  and  I  deem  it  right. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight' 

Thua  apoke  the  'aquire,  the  favourite  nymph 
atood  by. 
And  view'd  the  prieat  with  inault  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  apoke 
On  dangeroua  pointa,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke  : 
For  Jamea  ahe  loved  not — and  her  manner  told 
"  Thia  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  atill  ahe  fear'd  impreaaion  might  be  made 
Upon  a  aubject  nervoua  and  decay 'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  deaire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'aquire ; 
And  felt  an  envioua  pleaaure  in  her  breast 
To  aee  the  rector  daunted  and  diatresa'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied ; 
'*  Caat,  my  dear  lad,  that  curaed  gloom  aaide : 
There  are  for  all  thinga  time  and  place  ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here  : 
Now  take  your  wine ;— for  woea  a  aure  reaouroe^ 
And  the  beat  prelude  to  a  long  diacourae." 

Jamea  half  obey'd,  but  caat  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  laaa,  who  atill  atood  watchful  by ; 
Reaolving  thua,  *'  I  have  my  feara ;  but  atill 
I  muat  perform  my  dutiea,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  intereat,  ahall  my  mind  control. 
Better  to  loee  my  comforta  than  my  aoul ; 
Better  my  uncle'a  favour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidinga  of  my  heart  endure.** 

He  took  hia  glaaa,  and  then  addreaa'd  the  'aqutrtt 
"  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'aquire  conceived  that  the  enauing  day 
Gave  him  theae  terrora  for  the  grand  eaaay. 
When  he  himaelf  ahould  thia  young  preacher  try. 
And  atand  before  him  with  obaervant  eye ; 
Thia  raiaed  compaaaion  in  hia  manly  breaat. 
And  he  would  aend  the  rector  to  hia  reat : 
Yet  Aral,  in  aoothing  voice—"  A  moment  atay. 
And  theae  auggeationa  of  a  friend  obey  : 
Treaaure  theae  hinta,  if  fome  or  peace  you  prii^ 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  ahall  cloae  my  eyvi. 

**  On  every  prieat  a  twofold  care  attenda. 
To  prove  hia  talenta,  and  enaure  hia  frienda, 
Firat,  of  the  firat— your  atorea  at  once  produot. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  ita  proper  uae : 
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Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small, 
But  graceful,  easy,  unafiected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthiiil  fiice  disclosed ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
^or  the  pure  blood  that  flush*d  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well, 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

teU: 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt. 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one   whose    looks  were  with  such  meanmg 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind. 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  a«  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love  ; 
Theee,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perform'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties  ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more  : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten *d  the  dependent  fair ; 
Piat  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat, 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet, 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeart  may  bring, 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  f — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind  ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men 
A  richer  Staflbrd  who  had  lived  to  save. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave  ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd  : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed, 
Then  thought  of  marriage  {  "  But  the  great,"  Mid  he, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  Ikir  ; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate  ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound  : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  address'd, 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  expreas'd ; 


Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied, 
He  begg*d  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  an<)  sigh'd. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part, 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart, 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health. 
But  ended  thus,  *'  Her  virtue  is  her  wealdi." 

"  Then  is  she  rich  .*"  he  cried,  with  lively  sir; 
"  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  frirf 

**  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  disd 
And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove, 
But  early  leA  the  object  of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state, 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate ; 
With  her  she  d\%elt,  and  still  might  dwelling  bt, 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  U>  shoo. 
By  the  rude  offers  of  an  unchecked  son; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  k>ve 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve ; 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel, 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal" 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  bresit 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confees*d  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate, 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  ctme,'- 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  bad  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soA  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart: 
In  years  they  differ'd  ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme!  the  captain dw«K 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  firft; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father,  craAy,  harsh,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  f 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  boeom  rose. 
The  hero  fled  ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  expreai'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid  : 
**  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom. 
"  Tis  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried, 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own.  complied  : 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T*  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment: 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled  ; 
The  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  charll 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  aikd  alarm 
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'ShonU  her  i3iza— no !  she  wu  too  just, 

Tbo  food  and  kind^but  ah !  too  young  to  tniit." 

AiiM  recarn'd,  her  former  place  resumed, 

And  &ded  beauty  with  new  grace  robloom'd  ; 

Afid  if  loine  whispers  of  the  past  were  heard, 

lliey  died  ranoxious,  as  no  cause  appeared; 

Btt  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  pressed, 

&tiiw  her  iarher  gloomy  and  distress'd  ; 

Be  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was 

Bfaed 
Tt»  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead  : 
She  loofht  £liza*s  arms,  that  faithful  (Viend  was 

wed; 
Then  mg  compassion  by  the  countess  shown, 
And  ill  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  DOW  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
Bf  tknk  twe — she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  blea'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Wis  ctrefo),  cheerful,  yigilant,  and  kind  ; 
The  feotle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Ken'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  Mw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  express'd  : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
H«  look'd  exalting  on  his  tirst-bom  boy  ,* 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd, 
SoBw  feelings  atter'd,  some  were  not  explain'd  ; 
And  abe  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  ti^i  familiar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appeared  within  that  tranquil  state 
Sowe  threatening  prospect  of  uncertain  fate  ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise  : 
Sell  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
With  ail  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
'  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside, 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide  ; 
Who  knew  the  fact  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 
fert  thou.  Elixa,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
Aad  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 
Wi'd  with  these  fears — ^but  light  and  transient 


^  Tears  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease . 
So  tranqnil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
^wdayi  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way ; 
One  sTe,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
SiQ|  gayly,  thooghtless  of  approaching  fate : 
T^  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread, 
^  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read  ; 
^  mbstance  this ;  **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
^t  the  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind  ; 
Wyie  poor  Elixa  had  from  place  to  place 
8«n  hired  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
Ttatetery  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
^'d  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
^  (hoi  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
^  ehild  a  burden  to  her  life  remain'd, 
^  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 
tool  sustain'd. 
'  Tct  why  neglected  ?    Dearest  Anna  knew 
^  «wth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
^  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppress'd, 
T«leek  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast; 
'«!  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one, 
Ferkadsea  doe  to  her  for  kindness  done." 
J>  Ant's  miod  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
I  of  dread  bad  momentary  place : 


"  I  must,"  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  lines  expose, 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
"  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style  • 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
"At  school,"  she  answer'd .  he  "At  school !"  replied  ; 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide  : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute. 
Some  youthful  gnspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disordered,  love  ?  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — you  find  you  are  confess'd." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  conscioiia 
wife,  ^ 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life  ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare  : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ? — should  send* 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd, 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded, and  had  cause  to  dread.*— 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  ? 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  so  loud  the  call. 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mindf 
Poor  as  I  am.  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd. 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset. 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise, 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  oflfends,  must  for  ofl[ence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom ; 
A  day  deferr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  atill,  though  painful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 
Better  to  die  than  Staflbrd's  scorn  to  meet. 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet  z 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  f«ars  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afiR>rd. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried  ;. 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  :. 
The  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
"  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press, 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  f ' 
"None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  ao 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repoae. 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  roaa ; 
M 
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A  hue  like  this  the  weetem  sky  diiplayt. 
That  glowi  a  while,  and  wither*  at  we  gaze. 
Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came — 
*  The  wanta  she  sufier'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led. 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life. 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
And  tantalized  by  inefl^ectual  aid  : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure  : 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not' 
Despair  and  terror  seized  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes, 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose ; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal, 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 
Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure  ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green  ; 
Love,  loath  to  wound,  endured  coi\jeclure  long, 
Till  fear  would   speak,  and   spoke   in  language 
strong. 
"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna— truly  know 
Whence  ihese  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  ihy  grief,  and  \  will  feirly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

*•  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — "  But  why  dfscloee 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints. 
The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints: 
Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still. 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  T  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse, 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubted  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
'*  Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer 

aid, — 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid  ; 
Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe  ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace, 
And  begg'd  her  oflbrings  for  a  time  might  ceaae. 

A  calm  sacceeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Stafibrd's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art  ; 


Not  long  they  lasted— this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
*'  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
Heaven  has  my  infant."—"  Ueartleis  wretch  !"ihi 

cried. 
*♦  Is  this  thy  joy  ?" — "  I  am  no  longer  tied ; 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  t 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gazed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  friend  would  not  relent; 
She  roust  petition,  yet  delay 'd  ihe  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fiU'd  her  mind, 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  ; 
They  sale  one  evening,  each  ahsorb'd  in  gloom, 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in.  and  laughing  said,  "I 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind  ?" 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger  friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend; 
But,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  affiird; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possess'd ; 
Lofly  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mule  she  linieu'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sale  laughing  and  at  ease  the  while, 
Tolling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued, 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  vie w'd; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd— 
"  I  am  a  slave  sulwjervienl  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  frirnd  upon  her  purpose  broke; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubled  or  denied  ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook. 
Wo-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look 

"  There  is,"  said  Stafford. "  yes,  there  is  a  cause- 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes-" 
Six  weeks  had   pass'd- "  In  truth,  my  love,  tlu> 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  ? 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  ?" 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth. 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
"  'Tis  well."  said  Staflbrd ;"  then  your  loves  renew) 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,' will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  Ux>  much  dittie«V 
T  admit  the  consolatioi)  of  a  jeat ; 
ni  she  repoaed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  aigh. 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  angiiiah.  beg  to  die; 
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With  Bimk«n  eye»  tk>w  ptca,  mod  pallid  cheek, 
ftt  JMk'd  ooofiitioii,  and  the  fear'd  to  apeak. 
AH  this  Um  friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight, 
fti  kasw  the  husband  eager  fiur  her  flight; 
Aid  thtt  bjr  ibree  alone  the  coold  retain 
ne  lutiDg  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain : 
fte  DOW  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life, 
ftt  DQst  infbie  fmh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Mist  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu, 
Aod  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  Hw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
B«  ineod  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Mfsntiae  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
iMBiog  courage,  said,  **  I  will  confess  ;*' 
Bat  «iihber  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  no^tonce  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Oflodei  grieved,  impatient,  Stafibrd  bore 
The  odiotu  diange  till  he  could  bear  no  more  ; 
A  friend  lo  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
Bt  heU  iU  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
ht,  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect. 
For  ooce  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  dty  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
IWguert  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home : 
Tb  pletie  the  eye,   there  curious    prints  were 

placed, 
Aad  rase  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Uom  sad  vosic,  on  a  table  laid, 
ne&Touriia  studies  of  the  fair  betray 'd ; 
B^Mih  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
Aid  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

li  AoDs't  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
H»«  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
'0!  thea, "  resumed  the  friend,  "  I  pkinly  fin4 
"^  yoo  snd  Stafibrd  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
I  aw  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
Lt^ooe  diMarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
^thaU  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  PubAU  secret  in  my  bosom  ?    No ! 
Thiok  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
^f^wk  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead  ; 
Ikre  aooe  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
^  Koni  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
*««]d  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
^  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  f 
^  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
^  that  yon  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
7We  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
'^  at  s  tan,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
AT(/y  oiother  to  the  child  became, 
^^ed  your  sorrow,  and  conceal'd  jpour  shame ; 
lit  DOW,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
^tiira«  a  hoaom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
^  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
*^  hsid  ongratefol  spirit  she  has  shown." 
Bere  paused  the  guest,  and    Anna   cried    at 

*  ^^  tiy  ne,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength ; 
**^  I  had  been  beside  my  infimt  laid, 
*^none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 
^  Haas's  kMks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
^speech she  soften'd.  and  composed  her  air; 
Tr^  wfailt  pfofeasing  love,  she  answered  still— 
'ToQ  da  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
]*^  pvted  thoa,  and  Anna  went  her  way, 
"*^ber secret sonowB,  and  10  piay. 
Ji>ftid.  wittMd  with  booka,  umI  find  of  booM, 
■yiMdiBgaftdiipill^tlia 


History  or  tale-^all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night. 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed, 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  *'  My  tale,"  said  hfl^ 
'*  Is  short  and  sad.  short  may  our  sadness  be  !" 

"  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  m«|i 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy, 
Elager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy  ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wroog* 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragranl 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense — he  ate,  and  was  undone  t 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyM  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  (bund ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

"  •  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  f 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend !  revive  ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  patus ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set' 

"The  hint  was  strong;  young  Osmyn  searched 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  mora; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small. 
And  the  jroung  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  suflTering,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  pmyers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remain'd. 


•The  aofersign  here  meant  is  the  Hsroun  Alraachh^ 
or  BaruB  al  lashid,  who  died  early  in  the  ninth  eeataif. ; 
he  Is  often  the  hesrer,  and  sometimes  the  hero»  of  atala 
ia  the  ArabiaB  Nights*  Eotertainments. 
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**  One  d&x  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ ; 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  ibrra  aaide^ 
And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied : 
'  Long  have  I  wailed,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  bat  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save.' 

"Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day, 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play  : 
He  begg'd  forbearance ;  '  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live : 
O !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possess'd 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.' 

"*  So  fond  of  death,'  replied  the  boy, '  'tis  plain 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown. 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

"  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near, 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  o(i  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"The  tale    proceeds,  when    first    the    caliph 
found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd  -. 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind, 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

"  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young. 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
And  that  he  suffer'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worae  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die ; 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again  : 
To  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid, 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray 'd ; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  pains  nor  prayers  could 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure. 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

"  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but.  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both    the    females    look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

'*  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  hononr'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home : 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste  ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  oflen  play'd  ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  pau^d,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafford's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  eflbrt  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 
her  pain  .* 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guBt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight ; 
Then  sotight  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 
come. 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  is  flint 

Her  temper,  therefore,  must  be  weD  obsenr'd. 

Henry  IV.  Part.  i.  act  W.  sc.  4 

^Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried— 

"Alas!  good  soul!"  and  forgave  him  with  all  their 
hearts :  but  there  is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if 
Casar  had  stabb'd  their  mothers,  they  would  have  dOM 
no  less. 

JuUtu  CtuoTj  act  i.  ac.  2. 

How  dost  1    Art  cold? 
I'm  cold  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  t 
The  art  of  our  neceasiiios  is  straoge, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

King  Lear,  act  iii.  ac  % 

Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mfaid, 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  ofl^ended  for  the  twentiedi  time, 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  erime ; 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  these  to  cheat. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ;  ' 

Bu^they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain, 
And.  seldom  porrloning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,. they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  ond  never  more  forget  r 
Those  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  yon  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease  : — 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 
But  once  impressed  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade  ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  deed. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen, 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few : 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd, 
In  vain  resisted — hope  and  science  fail'd  .* 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
"  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye  ?  wdl  be 

wed? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
Thus  can  he  rest  ? — I  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too.  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind, 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind  : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before  ; 
His  years  were  forty — he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  pUin,        * 
The  colour  porple,  and  wi^out  a  stain  ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  eaie 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare  ; 
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itto  nore  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
More  grave  and  coarteoiM,you  could  seldom  meet : 
IVngfa  fhigtl  he,  yet  sumptuoos  was  his  board, 
\i  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford ; 
Fer  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
Hsubie  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free  : 
.\Boag  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style, 
iod  rarely  aoften'd  to  a  sober  smile  ; 
foribiiolMrvant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
-Concerns  to  vsst  would  make  the  idlest  grave : 
Aad  for  inch  tnan  to  be  of  language  free, 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 
Trcci  hsTe  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
ihe  pletsmg  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
Each  inple  tne  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
Ai  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !*' 

In  tkt  isme  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 
Oae  £iiMd  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
Bf  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred, 
8»e  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread  ; 
Deeeirers.  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
Asd  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
Ai  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  OMdem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 
^  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms, 
Ai  oQce  die  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
CoQD'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told, 
And  ttatue-like,  was  motionlike  and  cold  ; 
Fitw  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd, 
Ere  the  hard  stime  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  ddlerent  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  iBm'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood  : 
^tever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart. 
He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
Aod  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak. 
ToU  iisientng  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

weak; 
Bat  ^Mwld  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
la  lew  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yes  or  ruiy, 
He  woold  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain. 
Su^  ttlulation  only  moved  disdain — 
^.  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 
Hence  our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  face, 
^nmd  not  a  fearare--dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
^  m  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state, 
*A  widowed  roan,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate  ; 
^  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compell'd  to  trust 
^pendants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
^  iboold  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy, 
^  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  blest, 
^  seta  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
^»M  the  be  his  T'— "  Why  that  was  much  to  say ; 
^  woold  consider  :  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
^  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
^  d^  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr*d : 
fa  »■  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell— 
Wnild  change  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  T 
8«»  *e  woold  ponder/'—"  This,"  he  said,  "  was 

kind," 
^  hsgg'd  to  know  *'  when  she  had  fix'd  her 
■ind." 
l«MQtio  maidens  would  have  scom'd  the  air, 
And  Ike  eool  pmdenctf'of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
^  weO  it  pieaaed  this  wiser  maid  to  And 
Btt  twi  mM  Tirtaea  in  her  lover's  mind. 
18 


His  worldly  wealth  she    sought,  and  quickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of    rooms  whose  treasures  press'd  the  groaD>ng 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye.  or  rosy  cheek  f 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow'd  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate  ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art: 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not.  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied, 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 
When  ship  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day. 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her    room  with   measured  step   iIm 

came, 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door— 
"  This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business — you  will  understand. 
The  law  requires  that  you  aflSx  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed   bjr 

laws." 
Then  from  bis  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  imich  quickness  hurried  oflfhis  prose : 
Thot  "  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 
And  forasmuch" — said  she,  "  I've  no  distrust, 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  ? 

There  ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet    to 

dine." 
This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight, 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  ip  much  disdain. 
This  serious  merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave, 
And  ten  limes  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave, 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas  !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confessed,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accorapting  book 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  lime  delay'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid  0 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day, 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  Connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  imeasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly— these  at  once  impreae'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guilelest  breaat 
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"  Shame  I  can  bear,*'  she  cried,  **  and  want  uub- 
tain, 
But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again ;" 
For  all  was  L^et,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Confesa'd  the  fault — she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  his  worth. 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth. 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow  ; 
And  where  to  live  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep. 
To  show  his  love. — "  It  was  already  shown  : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  befiide 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried. 
*•  Welcome— yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man  ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 

door. 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours  ;  this,  to  you. 
Is  all  familiar — all  to  me  is  new ; 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  toarse  feelings  bear  without  ofience. 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense: 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear, 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe  \ 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  afibrds  ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate  !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet. 
In  such  gray  locks  ijavily,  deceit  ? 

Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore  ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide. 
Sinking  unwa^n'd,  they  execrate  the  shock, 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread. 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred  ; 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care, 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife— but  she  abjured  the  name — 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When  lo  !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave, 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consign'd, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  tc  the  kindred  mind  ,* 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight* 
Had  fiz'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed, 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endow'd  and  loved » 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief, 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she. 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  i 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate. 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  lady  kept  on  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply  ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame— 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  tame  .- 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  lady  more  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  offender,  or  forgot  th'  offence  : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listened,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away  ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
T^  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do  : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain  art. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart;    ' 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend; 
Five  years  she  8ufl*er'd — he  had  revell'd  five- 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead  ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread  ; 
His  body  wasted,  withered  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  lefl  alive  ; 
For  him  she  raourn'd.  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  desiga'd 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious*  and  both  kind  : 
Oil  at  their  wnndow,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  lor  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-workis^^  mw  ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew ; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait, 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  fireight; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  asa  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portioa  paid  ; 
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Thi»  he  rMoki,  and,  with  each  trifling  gift, 
Made  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Nor  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  was  ihia  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 
FYooi  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess  ,• 
Of  children  lost  our  novels  sometimes  treat, 
We  never  care— assured  again  to  meet . 
In  vain  the  writer  ibr  concealinenl  tries. 
We  trace  hii»  purpose  under  all  dusguise  ; 
Nay.  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wot — ihey  vsili  appear  onou; 
Oar  iavouriies  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die  ; 
Now,  aa  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
Tia  bebt,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

Thn  w  aa  ihe  husband  ;  in  an  humble  shed 
He  nighily  blept.  and  daily  sought  his  bread  : 
tece  ibr  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
**  Your  wife  ta  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried  ; 
Alaa!  he  dared  not  to  hit  wife  complain. 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain ; 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
Bat  not  one  eflbrt  would  subsistence  give  : 
He  waa  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Bffade  him  i&aa  able  than  the  weaker  boys  ; 
On  aessaees  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  nsmes,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain  ; 
Eachsroall  employment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
By  turn  ho  tt)ok,  to  lay  as  quickly  down  ; 
For,  »urh  his  fate,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  plann'd. 
And  ni. thing  proeper'd  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  biippress'd, 
He  •k)ught  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gale 
He  raw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
**  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  V 
He  OHkM,  was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by  : 
For  borae  rr  mains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  ho  knew  would  be  denied. 

Tlius  was  the  grieving  man.  with  burden'd  ass. 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass  : 
•Who  u*  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  con«cioii«  damsel  still  delay 'd  to  speak, 
She  slopp'd  confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew, 
And  cried — "  The  wretch !   what  scheme  has  he 

•    in  view? 
Is  this  his  lot  ? — but  let  him,  let  him  feci — 
Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Mi»ty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
Aod  still  the  hamble  dealer  took  his  load. 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road  : 
The  lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
And  said.  **  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  ?" — 
'  A  hut !  a  hovel  !" — •*  Then  his  fate  appears 
To  vni  his  crime." — "  Yes,  lady,  not  his  years  ; — 
No !  nor  his  suflSsrings.  nor  that  form  decay 'd." — 
'  Well !  let  the  parish  give  iu  paapen  aid  ; 
Toa  must  the  vilenaat  of  his  acu  allow." — 
*  And  you,  dtmr  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now."— 
"  When  such  diatanblen  on  their  deeds  reflect. 
Can  th«f  the  paty  they  refnaed  expect  7 
He  diat  dolh  aril,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
**T\m  mow,"  qnotk  Sunn,  "  fiills  upon  hia  bed — 
It  Umvakaato  liM  tbntch^it  melta  upon  his  head." 


"  Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feeL"— 
"  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare    dress   appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worM  within  ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know  !"-^ 
"  Think  on  his  crime."—"  Yes,  sure,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him  !)  how  he  gropes  along."— 
•*  Brought  me   to  shame."-"  O I   yes,  I  know   it 

all; 
What  catting  blast  I  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freezes  as  he  moves ;  he  dies  !  if  he  should  fall 
With  cruel  fien  enes*,  drives  this  icy  sleet. 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street, 
In  sight  of  Chrisliona  ? — ^There  I  at  last,  he  lies  ; — 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise  . 
He  cannot  live." — '•  But  is  he  fit  to  die  r — 
Here  Susan  soOIy  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd   round   the  room,  said   something  of  ill 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gale  ; 
And  then  aloud — "  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  ofifrighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 
O!  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within; 
His  very  heart  beems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
Leading  liiat  .starved  companion  of  his  woes  ; 
He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
And  he  so  turii'd  h\s  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed. 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  clbsed  : 
Poor  suffering  object  I  yes,  for  ea.se  you  pray'd. 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  I'm  afraid." 

**  Peace  !  Suban,  peace  I    Pain  ever  follows  sin." 
— "Ah!    then,"  thought  Susan,  "when    will  oun 

begin  ? 
When  reacli'd  hi.s  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  heil  will  tlio^e  <  old  liinlw  retire! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  ih.  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  spare  of  his  cuiiiracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate. 
With  .straw  collcried  m  n  pniriii  state  : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  liiin,  rather  than  the  blaze; 
The  sulkn,  smoky  blaze,  thai  cannot  last 
One  moment  afler  his  atlenipi  is  past  : 
And  T  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  rest — indeed.  1  am  afraid." — 
"  Know    you    his    conduct ' ' — "  Yes,   indeed,  I 

know  — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." — 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied. 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide  ;" 
Said  the  Mtern  lady — "  'Tis  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  man  !'* 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 
"  No    more    the    wretch    would   she  receive 

again, 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  sustain  ( 
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Great  his  offence,  and  evil  wai  hit  mind, — 
Bat  he  had  sufier'd,  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
She    spurn'd    such    baseness,  and    she    found 

within 
A  fair  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin  ,* 
Yet  she  too  err'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject" 

Susan  was  summoned ;  "  Tm  About  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you  ; 
Go  to  the  creature,  say  that  I  intend. 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  friend  ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine. 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread. 
By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed  ; 
But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead, 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need  ; 
Nor  bring  me  grovelling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raise ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd  .* 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day  ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side, 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look, 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book  .- 
Tet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind  ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view— 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  sofl  slow  step— till,  standing  by  her  side, 
Tlie  trembling  servant  gasp'd    for    breath,  and 

shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd — "  He  is  dead !" 

"  Dead !"  said  the  startled   lady.     *'  Yes,   he 
foil 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by. 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die." 

"  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven  I  for  virant  of 
food  ?"— 
**  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood ; — 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong  : 
Then,  every  day  to  tee  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbear— O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

"  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news."— 
"  'Tis  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse: 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
To  see  him  oflen,  always  to  conceive 
How    he  must   pine   and   languish,  groan   and 

grieve; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
And  rest  in  comfort !— what  a  heart  it  mine !'' 


TALE  XVm. 

THK  WAOIR. 

Tis  thought  your  deer  doth  hold  you  si  s  bsj- 

Thming  qf  the  Shrew,  »tiLv.K.t 

1  choose  her  for  myself: 

If  she  and  I  are  pleased,  what's  thsl  to  yov 

Aii 

Let's  send  each  one  to  his  wH«, 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

AsL 

Now  by  the  world  it  is  a  lusty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  tiroes  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

ib.tLu.K.1 

Counter  and  Clobb  were  men  in  trade,  wboie 

pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gaim; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 
When  they  had  fix'd  some  little  time  in  life, 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife ; 
As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 
They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 
As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 
They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  msgnet 

came. 
Counter  was  vain  :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
'Twas  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh: 
"  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside, 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do, 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  "  for  buainess  fit. 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why, 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ; — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
Friends  1  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  i'  object. 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
No !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — '*  My  friend  is  nice, 
said  he; 
"  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me  : 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  7 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign. 
And  so  aflect  t'  obey,  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men  ; 
Besides,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  ? 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse. 
She  may  another  Inore  confiding  chooae  ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride- 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  t 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend  ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  fiilse,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  aioond^ 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
Thelady  chosen  was  of  good  repute  ;       ^ 
Meekness  she  had  not.  and  wsa  ssldoiii  mule ; 
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fknga  quick  tt»  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile ; 
Aad  would  be  emlm  if  men  would  wait  a  while . 
fte  know  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way, 
More  pteased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
SMiiesnl  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
Ai  oo«  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows  ; 
Tacfel  sod  civil,  all  her  friends  confessed, 
GiT«  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best ; 
Tboogfa  some,  indeed,  a  sly  remark  would  make, 
(kvt  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

An  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
•pent, 
BeHw.  confessed,  and  said  he  was  content 

Coanter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh*d. 
And  then  hrought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  i«Dder  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  besQieoos  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  ie(t  iweet  bloasom.  such  as  men  must  love, 
Bu  to  pmerve  moat  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 
Sw  hsd  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look— 
luK  bat  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
I^Te  her  slone,  she  felt  a  thousand  feara— 
Clide.  sDd  die  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
fndly  the  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh. 
For  Teiy  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
^  whoa  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Bold  Qp  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey*d ; 
Htf  hspiiy  husband  had  the  easiest  task- 
Sty  bet  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
^  Bogfat  no  roasona,  no  affiurs  she  knew, 
or  bwineis  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaim'd,  •*  How  meek  !  how  mild  !  how 
kind! 
^:»h  b«r  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 
TWw^  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave. 
It  psijM  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
Ta  ketveo  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
^  *a  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
«n  Wt  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
no!  QD  my  Iif«,  your  patience  has  my  praise.'* 
^  flis  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
"  Whsi  need  of  patience  ?"  to  himself  he  cried : 
•Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
"ftw  t  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
'Wte  ht«  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
^  Id  role,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
^  if  be  govern  ?  there  his  boast  should  end, 
*>hnibsnd'B  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

I(  wu  the  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
J^  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street; 
J***  Counter  oft  times  would  occasion  seize 
n  asve  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these  : 
'Abmj,"  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife. 
^  up  bis  rank  and  dignity  in  life  ; 
^better  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me"— 

T?**'.*"^  look'd  th'  approving  smile  lo  see. 
^  qniei  parmer.  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
^^  bif  friend,  "  another  theme  to  seek ; 

7^  tbitt  they  met.  he  judged  that  state  afbirs 
*««»€b  unportant  subjects  should  be  theirs." 
J*«*>II  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
J<«Id  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
"■•de  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 

^  4m  boasUng ;  "  Wants  my  friend  applause  t 

i"  P^»%  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 

^|Wibe  Measure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 

^trinaqihs  here  for  some  regrets  atoii»^ 

"■^  «b  are  Mast  let  other  niMi  alone." . 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  aiui  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves, 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
**  In  this."  thought  Clubb,  "  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies-- 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  compiles. 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologias." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast, 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest  ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'df 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — '*  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse, 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows  : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  ? 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home? 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside  ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  "excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dar». 
That  uncontroU'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there's  my  stake." 

'*  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends  {  let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more— what  peril  shall  we  try  T' 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  "  or  choose 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew, 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view  : 

**  "Twas  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  "  and  will 
grieve  my  love." 
"  *Twas  wrong."  thought  Clubb.  "  my  wife  will 

not  approve : 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady  ;  "  Madam,  I'm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  shame , 
Herein  my  folly — for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth— I've  sworn  to  have  my  way  : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide)— 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'dt  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear. 
You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  you  consent  ?— I  never  think  of  force."         ' 

**  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  dame  replied  * 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride , 
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If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife, 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life; 
Go !  and  when  fix*d  the  day  of  your  return, 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn, 
That  though  a  wife  may  •ometimet  with  to  rule. 
She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  timet  advite — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  attenting  hutband  must  obey/' 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  hit  lady  right 
In  other  catet,  wat  attured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared. 
To  ihow  hit  doubting  friendt    how  much    he 
dared. 

Counter— who  grievmg  sought    hit    bed,  hit 
rett 
Broken  by  picturet  of  hit  love  distressed— 
With  soil  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared ; 
'She    all    his    counsels    comforts,   pleasures 

shared: 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happened  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happened  so,  that  they  a  while  must  part — 
A  little  time — the  distance  wat  but  short, 
And  business  call'd  him— he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 
sigh'd. 

A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismay'd. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd. 

**8he  an  objection!     NoT'    she  sobb'd.  "not 
one; 
Her  work  was  finished,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happened — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
*Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak   their 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horron,  but  the  must  submit.'' 

"  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 
most—" 
**  Enough  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost—" 
••  My  honour's  pledged  !" — "  O !   yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  ? 
I  shall  be  dead— on  whom  can  you  depend  ? 
Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mentioned  for  ray  grave." 

"  Nay,    love,  attend— why,   bless   my    soul — ^I 
say 
I  will  return — there — weep  no  longer — nay  !" 
**  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
But  tpiriti  fail  me  ;  I  mutt  die ;  adieu  !' 

•*  What,  madam !  mutt  ?— 'tit  wrong— I'm  angry — 
zoundt ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  ponndt  f" 

**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  it  a  monttrout  tum, 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live, 
Ton  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
Alts!  I  faint — ah !  cruel— there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong    terror  seized   him;  "O!  the    loved  m 

well. 
And  who  th*  effect  of  lendemeti  could  tellT 

She  now  recovered,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous—**  Ah !  cruel  man—" 
Till    the  tad    hutband,  contcience    lUtick,  c» 

fess'd. 
'Twat  very  wicked  with  hit  friend  to  jett ; 
For  now  he  taw  that  thote  who  were  obey'd, 
Could  like  the  most  tubtervient  feel  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  ditpute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  the  could  prevent  it  ttill. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  tmart  boy,  hit  tervant  and  hit  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  ttopp'd  to  read. 

••  My  fViend,"  he  read — ••  Our  journey  I  declioa^ 
A  heart  too  tender  for  tuch  ttrife  is  mine ; 
Yourt  it  the  triumph,  be  yon  to  inclined , 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet't  fears 
I  thut  relent,  o'ercorae  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knowt  your  kindnett ;  I  have  heard  her  mf, 
A  man  like  you  'tit  pleature  to  obey  : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ourt,  must  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  affairs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command- 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
•Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  week 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 
"  Agreed,"    said    Clubb,   "  with    all  my  ««> 

agreed" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
♦*  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  eipresi'd. 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest." 

•*  True,"  said  the  wife,  •♦  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride: 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing, 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring, 
These  weeping  willows,  though  ihey  s^em  inciiB« 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  slabboH 

kind ; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite, 
But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
Such    women     feel    not ;    while    they  tigh  •*■ 

weep, 
'Tis  but  their  habit — their  affections  sleep; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  affection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  sufller,  and  the  ladies  sigh: 
But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake; 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find* 
Tis  easiest  dealmg  with  the  firmest  mind—  ^^ 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yieldSr  ^^ 

kind." 
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TBSOOJITSET. 


— A  taptter  u  a  good  trade,  and  an  old  cloak  makes 
I  Mw  jerkin ;  a  wither'd  senriDg-man,  a  fresh  tapster. 
Mtgrrjf  Whm  ^  IFindlMr,  act  L  sc  a 

A  feDoiTi  sir,  that  I  have  known  go  aboat  with  mj 
HOar-dames. 

inMsr*s  Tbls^  act  W.  sc  3. 

— I  BTSsU^  sometimes  leaving  the  fear  of  Heayen  on 
*ekftbud,aod  holding  mine  honour  inmj  necessity, 
afaitid  to  sbnffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Mtrry  Wion  ^  IViMsor,  act  fl.  sc  2. 

Tea,  and  at  that  very  moment, 
Oasidirition  like  an  angel  came, 
AadvUppM  th'  oflbnding  Adam  out  of  him. 

Hmry  F.  act  L  sc  1. 

I  htv8  nved  k>ng  enough :  Mj  May  of  life 
b  fcn*a  Into  the  sera,  the  yellow  leaf; 
Aaiihst  wUch  should  accompany  old  age, 
Askoaour,  love,  obadienoe,  traops  of  friends, 
Imst  not  look  to  have. 

AfiicMA,  act  V.  sc  3. 

te  to  oar  hero  have  a  hero's  name 
I^ied,  because  no  ftther's  he  coald  claim ; 
liR' could  hb  mother  with  precision  state 
A&Il  &ir  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
(^Wrown  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  the  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
fctwbo,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
B»  own  10  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise  : 
^  l«i  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought, 
^pnter  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
8«wbo  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
^«<b  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
♦W  win  by  empty  breath  be  puft'd  along, 
Ai  not  biauelf— but  in  his  helpers— strong. 

SoiBet  it  then,  our  hero's  name  was  clear^ 
'or,«lI  John  Dighlon,  and  he  answer'd,  «*  Here!" 
w**lo  ibat  name  in  early  life  assign *d 
He  nerer  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
'^^«^  hit  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace, 
^Mb  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
H»iirian!iiate  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
^wod  neglected,  and  hia  body  bare; 
^  ka  nicceas  must  on  himself  depend, 
*  M  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
**  io  •  market  town  an  active  boy 
*J*M'<I,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
J^wm,  thus  cast  upon  ihe  world,  began 

™»^  the  talenta  of  a  thriving  man. 

^"•>  fpirit  high   John  leam'd   the  world   to 

b«Te, 
^in  bo!b  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 

J^«Mofold,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick, 

^•tt  at  present,  akiU'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 

J^  komble  part  of  many  trades  he  taught, 

* fiiribe  boilder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 

*»«ring  maids  on  secret  errands  ran, 

^*«ler't  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 

*^  «*en  be  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to 
toae, 

^^"'y^  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes: 
*J*|gbt  fbher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 

**«  POMher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
•••Wtioo  John's  impartial  mind 

^ *«)  (i«se  nor  candidate  confined ;     ' 


To  all  in  turn  full  he  allegiance  i 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed  ; 
At  chtirch  he  deign'd  the  organ  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill ; 
But  the  full  purse  these  dififerent  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind, 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd, 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express*d, 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  beeiv 
But  fate  or  happier  fbrtone  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  **  He  should  surely  die — *' 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address*d, 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  risew 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies: 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
IVue  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true  : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
lAugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace. 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  eM> 

brace : 
To  his  now  friends  such  converts  gave  applause. 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause  : 
Though   terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  y«l 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afmid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor   less   his  solemn 

tone, 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inwasi 

groan  : 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  faith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound  ; 
Peelings  of  terror  these,  fbr  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day. 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  reroaia 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain ; 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass, 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure. 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure: 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies. 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend, 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'^ 
And  pioiui  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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Bf  nature  active  and  from  vice  rettrain'd, 
Increaiing  trade  hit  bolder  views  tostain'd ; 
Hit  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summon'd  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade, 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open*d  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew  ; 
His  fear  abated — "  What  had  he  to  fear— 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  f ' 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  "  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine  : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  7 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy  ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware.*' 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign'd : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
"They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  f 
Tis  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — ^I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find, 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  hit  mind ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch  : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  readi  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 
No  longer  John  was  fill'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood. 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  waa  bfad 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  (all  the  grieving  brethren  hatfi* 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appear'd  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  aool 
From  its  best  hop^s,  the  man  from  their  control : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  viewa 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peniM  i 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  etfect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love, 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove ; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 
"John."  said  the  teacher,  "John,  with  great 

concern, 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern ; 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net ; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow  ? 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
Who  at  the  evening  ?  where  is  brother  John  f 
We  ask—are  answer'd.  To  the  tavern  gone  : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou'rt  nursing  for  a  cold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  learn 'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  men !) 
"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  shop 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop ; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these   baobUs 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  ? 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed. 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
What's  here  f  a  book  of  dances ! — you  advaoce 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  i 
How !  '  Go ! — '  it  says,  and  *  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself!'  I  tremble— but  'tis  eo-^ 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou  make  f 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here?    the  'School  for  Scandal'— pret^ 

schools ! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  ? 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  ? 
*  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well ; 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
'  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  '  Tim  Grin ;' 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  focetious  in  thy  sin  ; 
And    what  f   '  th'   Archdeacon's  Charge  ' — 'tie 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtleea  cell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff) 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough  ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

"  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pride 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  for  aaide : 
Tet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel, 
llepent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 
"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dk>rothy,  behold. 
How  foshion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  sach  timppia^ 

dweUr 
John;  thou  hast  made  thy  wifo  a  Jeiebel : 
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IWghriaf  praof  of  iMifhtjr  thoagliii  within; 
ffkM!  'litAenMi;  coaw  kithf    m  %  fiimd 
Tka  fioatliy  Mck  tht  ■huMfid  bwige  I  rand." 

-BMiif  yoQ  dara/'Mid  Dighloii;  *'y«Ni  ihaU 
lad 
A  Mi  of  ipait,  dMNigli  to  poMo  inelined; 
Gdl  m  ■agatalbl !  boTO  I  not  oqr  pay 
Atifl  tmm  tmdf  fcr  tfa'  eipaetod  day  t— 
1^  Am  Bjp  pUittaoM  boaid  yon  deign  to  ooma, 
liyatf  FW  papil,  and  my  hooia  yoor  hone ; 
Aad  Ml  the  penooa  who  my  meat  eqjoy 
lUkflf  By  iaolii,  and  traat  me  aa  a  boy  f 
btt  yoa  not  toM  how  Rome'i  ioanlting  pneita 
IM  tMr  Mek  laymen  like  a  heid  of  beatta ; 
Aod  bjr  Aw  fleedng  and  their  ibigeiy  made 
IWirkljr  calling  an  accoiaed  trade  ? 
Caifoanekactiand  intolenoe  condemn, 
Wk  to  yew  BtmiMt  power  resemble  them  f 

"Cmemt  it  yon  what  boolu  I  eat  lor  nlef 
TW  idt  pnchance  may  be  a  TirtuoiM  tale ; 
Aoi  ftr  iht  rmt, 'tie  neither  wiae  nor  just, 
hyoi,  whs  lead  not,  to  condemn  on  trast ; 
Why  Asald  th'  Ardideaeon's  Chaige  yoor  apleen 

tieiief 
^vpsKhanee  th'  arehbisbop,  may  be  right. 

'Thtt  ifom  year  meetings  I  rafiain,  is  true ; 

*«(  wiih  nothing  pleasant— nothing  new ; 
fa  iM  MBS  pvooft,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
Aid  tW  tune  lights,  where  all  things  darii  remain ; 
1  ikM|kt  you  aamis  on  earth— but  I  have  ibund 
^■eaai  saiong  yon,  and  the  best  unsound : 
Yo«  htTt  your  &Uings,  lilce  the  crowds  below, 
Aid  It  yoor  plsasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
W^  1  tt  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
^nmwj  folly,)  I  was  fiU'd  with  awe ; 
^^t^m  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
liMd  bars  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
h  ita  madsr  that  a  man  like  me 
'^••U  meh  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  ? 
'W* AoaU  conceiTe  you  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
^  bM  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
fanwurssson  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  hflingi,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

'  Wksaysn  wera  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
Wc  Anak  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your  eye ; 
^?sa  bsheU  us  abject,  fidlen,  low, 
^  Wt year  glery  from  our  baseness  grow; 
^^'4  by  yoor  words,  I  trsmbled  like  the  rest, 
^  ay  own  vileness  and  your  power  ooofess'd : 
^^  I  sidaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gawd 
^  ^  a4i>  tui^t,  delighted,  and  amated ; 
^  «W  he  finished,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
^hikoB  sach  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

"  Bit  wbcn  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearar  light, 

^xinvihe  fkail  and  carnal  appetite; 

1^  It  bis  humble  prayer,  you  daign'd  to  eat 

*"«iiyo«  are,  a  civil  siimer's  meat ; 

^  IS  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease, 
I    "'^stleisneontheducksandpeaae; 

J^HMsd  nase  eonforts  in  such  piace  to  find, 
I    i«^(syddssoandtobealitUekind; 

^  pvt  as  hope,  in  heaven  thera  might  be  room 

'"^frw  ssob  besides  your  own  to  come ; 

^Aii  wofid's  good  ei^aged  your  eamal  view, 

^  ft*  i  aoner  you  eiQoy 'd  it  too ; 

^  ^  9«QsiviBg,  can  you  think  it  strange 

^tbsais  in  yen  should  wwrk  an  ayiynhai^r 
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**  Wretch  that  than  art,"  an  eUer  cried,  **  and  fOM 

For  everlasting." ^  Go  thyaalC"  aaid  John ; 

**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  mora 
My  house  my  oaatle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdraw. 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attach*d  to  bnsiness,  he  in  tiase  beoaara 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight, 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  hb  teachers  had  their  staiuB. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  ralied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wiaely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and  his 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay,  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Wen  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  fh>m  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme ; 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdraw 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  tooi 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not, still  enlarge  the  mind; 
And  found  himaelf.  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  ba 
flis  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd. 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request. 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighlon  with  joy  beheld  hie  trade  advance. 
Yet  seMom  publish'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wod  a  doctor's  sister— poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  waya  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  balfUnown  pamphlet  in  a  week  t 
This  he  rcQCcted,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increaaed  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  acenee  he  sometimee  oast  a  thought. 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wraoght 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  oonverti  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  refleoting  aund : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  ha  dwelt. 
That  caiHed  hii  freedom,  but  with  this  he  folt 
The  danger  of  the  free— for  aince  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  son 


Tlie  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honeot  gain; 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  traden  claim  a  right  lo  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  inereaaa. 
And  felt  his  ooMoquence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hera*s  age  was  thraeaoore  years  and  flve^ 
When  he  exclaim'd,  *•  Why  longer  should  I  atrivn  f 
Why  mora  amras,  whenever  must  behold 
A  young  John  IMghmn.  10  make  glad  Iha  aU  r 
N 
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^<Ib»  aoBrhe  bid  to  Miljr  gnvw  ware  goM, 

And  girb  were  bnrdeni  to  the  mind  of  John.) 

"  Had  I  •  bojr,  he  wooM  oar 

That  now  to  nothing  ma 

Bat  what  are  all  my  profita,  credit,  trade, 

And  pariah  honoiue  f— folly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thovgfat,  and  in  hia  looka  appear'd 
SadnoM  increaaed  by  much  he  nw  and  heard : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  ahop  would  atay. 
And  make  their  commenti  ere  they  walk'd  away : 
They  mark'd  the  window,  flll'd  in  every  pane 
With  laiR^eM  prinia  of  repotstiona  alain ; 
Diatorted  forma  of  men  with  honoun  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulera  in  deridon  placed : 
Araased  they  atood,  remembering  well  the  daya 
When  to  be  humble  waa  their  brother'a  praiae , 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  atopp*d 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  reoeive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prinia  of  men  ranown'd, 
And  lhr>famed  preaeheri  paated  all  around ; 
(Such  meutha!  eyea!  hair!  to  prim!  ao  fierce!  to 


Tliey  look'd  aa  apeaking  what  ia  wo  to  apeak :) 
On  theae  the  paaung  breduren  loved  to  dwell- 
How  kng  ^eyapake!  how  atrongly!  wamly! 

wall! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  myateriea  deep, 
To  warm  the  coM,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  (right,  to  aooihe,  to  awe  the  aoul. 
And  liatening  fiocka  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  diaoooraing,  aa  they  Ihiger'd  near, 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accoeed)  to  hear 
rheir  weighs  charge—**  And  can  the  loat  one  feel, 
Aa  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
When  all  were  anmmon'd  at  the  rieing  aun, 
And^he  waa  ready  with  hie  frienda  to  run ; 
When  he,  partaking  with  a  choaen  ^w, 
Felt  the  great  change,  aenaation  rich  and  new  f 
No !  all  ia  loet,  her  favoure  Fortune  ahower*d 
Upon  the  man,  and  he  ia  overpowered ; 
The  world  haa  won  him  with  ita  tempting  atore 
Of  needleea  wealth,  and  that  ban  made  him  poor : 
Suoceea  undoea  him.  he  haa  riten  to  fall, 
Haa  gatn*d  a  fortune,  and  haa  loat  hia  all} 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  hia  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  aecond  pilgrimage ; 
He  haa  retreated  from  the  choeen  track  ; 
And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  hia  back." 

Hurt  by  each  cenaore,  John  began  to  find 
Freeh  revolutions  working  in  hia  mind  ; 
He  eought  for  comfort  in  hia  booka,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  hie  head ; 
What  once  amueed,  now  rather  made  him  aad, 
What  should  inform,  increaaed  the  doobta  he  had ; 
Shame  woald  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide, 
And  fnim  his  meeting  he  waa  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  Aiars  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  breihren  daily  cenaorea  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  laat ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  *'  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
**  No  more !"  he  said,  *•  but  why  aheuld  I  complain  f 
A  life  of  doubt  muet  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  aura— but  why  ahoold  I  deapairf 
Fm  sure  my  conduct  haa  been  juat  and  fair; 
In  youth  Indaad  I  had  a  wicked  wtU, 
Bnll  iapeniad*  and  httveaonowaliU  t 


I  had  my  comfiMTta,  and  a  growing  tmda 

Gave  graater  piaaanra  than  a  fortune  mada ; 

And  aa  I  more  posaeas'd  and  reaaon'd  more, 

I  loat  thoaa  eoeaforta  I  ei^ioy'd  befiire, 

When  reverend  gnidaa  I  saw  my  mUo  rooad. 

And  in  my  guardian  gneat  my  aafety  found : 

Now  aick  and  ead,  no  appetite,  no  eaae. 

Nor  pleaaure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  plaaae ; 

Nor  viewa,  nor  hopea,  nor  plana,  nor  tasie  havo  L 

Tet  aiok  of  lifo,  haye  no  desire  to  die." 

He  nid,  and  died ;  hia  trade,  his  name  ta  gona, 
And  all  that  once  gave  conaeqoanoe  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighlon !  had  he  found  a  firiend. 
Whan  conaoiance  told  him  it  waa  time  to  mend ! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  aincera, 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  maA 

fear; 
And  proved  that  apirita,  whetlwr  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tekena  of  man'a  aafety  ahow ; 
Had  raaaon  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  givoa ; 
Had  he  while  lealoua  been  diacreat  and  poM, 
Hia  knowledge  hmnble,  and  hia  hope  aeonra  }— 
Theae  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rook* 
Where  faith  had  reated,  nor  received  a  aback; 
But  hia,  alaa !  waa  placed  upon  the  aaad. 
Where  long  it  atood  not*  and  where  none  can  aCnndi 


TALE  XX. 


A  brother  noble, 
Whoae  nature  Is  so  (kr  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  kooea^ 
My  praetlee  BMy  ride  easy. 

JSingL§or,MCti,BO,% 
He  leu  me  feed  with  hinds, 
Bars  ma  the  place  of  brother. 

Am  You  Like  A,  act  L  sc  L 
Twas  I,  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

lb.  act  It.  sc  & 

Thah  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  ooaal^ 
Dwelt  not  a  aeaman  who  had  more  to  boast ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — he  seldom  spoke. 
But  sometimes  sang  and  choruss'd,  *'  HtaH$  &f  Oakf 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  apent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  eiclairo'd,  '*  *tis  Fletcher  we  behold  ;" 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  view*d  his  form,  they  grrodged  the  fathef^ 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  jost  the  failings  that  his  father  had  ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack*d. 

George  lived  at  aea ;  upon  the  land  a  gneat — 
He  aought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  for  unlike,  his  broiher*s  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  oold,  and  shudder*d  at  the  attMm « 
Still  with  the  seaman's  to  connect  hia  trade, 
The  boy  waa  bound  where  blooka  and  ropaa  wnra 
made. 

George,  atrong  and  aturdy,  had  a  fonder  miad 
A»d  WM  to  kaao  pMfhl  and  kfaid  • 


TALES. 


\  wry  filhpr.  IjLI  hxt  an  wu  gmiM, 
lUid  Uwti  A  Tn^nd  unvkparieil  he  iVfOiui'd  : 
fle  iiw  fall  bmther  was  of  spirti  iow, 
Hii  tamper  p«^Tiih,  and  hii  mntiansi  ttow  j 
No?  fit  ta  buiite  in  k  ^wortd,  or  makp 
fmnd*  10  bin  fonunq  Ibr  hia  merit's  mke: 
Sur  tbf'  kJhd  ittilor  tould  rwt  boait  th«  art 
Of  ^xj'kiiig  deeply  in  the  humim  hcurt; 
£JitfaHt  he  wen  thm  thin  weak  hrothei-  knew 
#bil  men  m  niurt,  whttt  objpcu  to  punue ; 
Tbt  be  Ni  dJitint  g^in  ihe  vray  diirern'd, 
And  noiw  «)  <rrtM>ked  but  h  ts  geniOH^  Jeam'd- 

Uai.'  mat  poor,  and  this  the  brnth^r  felt ; 
Hfr  biJ«d  I  houfte.  and  there  ihe  landiman  dwelt ; 
Wfoofhi  At  Hia  trade,  and  h*d  an  i^ojiy  home. 
For  Ihfife  would  G«orge  with  cash  and  cnni forts 

come  ; 
Aad  wben  ihey  |i«rt«d,  laac  Look'd  amnnd^ 
Whwtt  other  rrj«nde  and  helpen  mi^ht  be  foitnij^ 

He  wttb'd  fijraotoe  puft^plaeo,  nnd  one  mij^jht  fal^ 
Ife  wsely  thought,  if  he  »hould  try  for  all; 
Elf  had  a  wte— ^nd,  were  ii  well  npplicd, 
If^^t  (iflVfl  [(s  worlh— and  be  had  viowi  b«fljde  ; 
OH  icifeit  Steel  wai  able  lo  promote 
At  bunbJe  nan  who  served  him  with  a  vot« ; 
Por  laic  felt  not  what  lom^  tempers  fee), 
But  baw'it  an<f  bent  the  n<H:k  (o  Burgeu  Steel ; 
Add  gn«l  titention  to  a  lady  gave, 
Em  ujcient  friend,  a  maiden  tpare  and  gTBTe  ; 
Onf  ii!ioin  the  vimj^e;  Inng  and  l(>qk  demure 
Of  liue  |i1eaA?d — be  ee^em'd  sisiate  and  pure ; 
Sad  hi  mjfi  Tieari  roncei?ed  n  (gentle  flame 
for  htr  who  naited  on  this  Tirtuout  dame  : 
Sot  Off  oatrasceous  love^  n  aeorching  fire, 
Bqe  frirniJIy  liking  and  chaatbcd  di?4iF« ; 
And  ihiti  ht  lAaited*  patient  in  delay, 
b  [Iff Urol  fqvourand  in  foftTine'a  way 

Gfw^i  Ihen  waj  '■otutin^— war  waa  yet  delayed, 
And  wtiit  be  guinM  -wsf  lo  hit  brother  pid  ; 
]lttr«A'd  Ihe  aeantan  tvbat  he  taved  of  ipent : 
bl  took   hif    frog,    wrowght    hard,   and  waa 

conrpnt ; 
Tin  *Pir  a  walked  the  knd»  and  George  began 
IVi  iJliok  what  port  beta  me  a  uaeftil  niati : 
-PlnwU  I  mi]ft  go  ■  why  then^  'tia  beiier  far 
klmm  10  enter  tike  a  Brtlish  tar, 
Tfcm  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  ahcn. 
It  if  I  fear'd  ih^  muiic  of  a  gun" 
'GotHH!*'  4id  liniac — ^^  Yoa«ha1l  wear  df^igniae/' 
■Wulf  Bid  the  aeaman,  *■  doibe  myself  wiih 

li»r 
"0!  bat  there's  danger."—"  Danger  in  the  fleet  T 
Tew  raanci  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
Aod  other  dangers  t  at  fand  raiiit  share-- 
&  BDW  adieu  7  and  tmst  a  brnther^A  pare," 

Intc  (while  demurKd— bnt,  in  hi»  heart, 
SmnccHt  he  itiare,  he  v^rh  disposed  to  part ; 
T%t  \mitnT  njind  will  #ome times  feeJ  the  piiin 
Of  bncfic  I  ions— favour  ht  a  ebnirt ; 
Bat  tbrjr  the  feeling  acom,  and  what  they  wish 

diidiin  i— 
Whila  beifigt  formM  in  coarier  mould  will  bote 
TW  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venemte  ; 
fin  wmder  George  should  in  thin  cnueo  prevail, 
Witkeae  cofitending  who  was  glad  lo  fail ; 
*!atte,  (arswell !  do  wipe  that  dwleful  eye  j 
Oyiniw*  carae,  and  groatiing  we  may  die. 
Ut  ui  di)  noetliiag  HwiiC  the  groan  aod  cry ; 


And  bear  me,  bKither,  whether  pay  or  priae. 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  bant  ot\  oecaaton  for  the  aid 
Of  learn'd  phyiicianA,  and  ihey  will  be  paid : 
Their  wives  and  ehilditu*  men  intppoPt,  at  »»a. 
And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell  f— J  go  where  hope  and  honour  eall, 
^or  does  it  follow  that  who  fightn  must  fall/' 

Isaac  her«  made  it  poor  attempt  lo  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  n lowly  down  hjji  cheek ; 
Like  Plnlot  iron  dtop,  hard  si^n  of  grace, 
it  slowly  roird  ti^Min  the  nieftJ  fuie, 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  atmiB  ita  way  to  tmce. 

Years  fled— war  Ins  ted — (leorgB  at  sea  remaia'dt 
Wbtle  ihe  nIow  Lnndaman  still  hia  pmttis  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
Hift  patron's  tntereat,  and  ih«  oJfice  caught ; 
For  Btjll  the  virgin  was  his:  faithful  frimd, 
And  one  so  aobcr  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  hia  own  defecti  most  humbly  thong  ht. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought  i 
Whom  ihua  the  mifttreta  praised,  the  maid  approT«d, 
And  her  be  wedded  whom  he  wiiely  loved h 

No  more  he  needs  ansiatance — ^but,  alaa  I 
tte  feari  the  money  will  for  licpior  pow  i 
Or  that  the  aenmari  might  to  flaitereni  lead< 
Or  give  support  to  aome  pretended  friend  : 
StitI  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  be  confeaa'd 
Tbnt,  till  sbvolved.  be  «bould  he  Jiore  diatreaa'd; 
But  one  so  iViendly  would,  b«  ih ought,  forgtva 
The  hoaty  deed — ^ heaven  knew  how  he  Rhould  li«| 
"  But  you,"  be  added,  "  as  a  man  of  senie, 
ttuvc  weK  conaider*d  danger  and  eitienite  ; 
I  mn,  alas  f  into  the  fatal  snare, 
And  now  for  trouble  mtist  my  mind  prepare  ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  irhall  pick  my  way, 
Through  a  bard  world,  is  more  t-hart  1  can  *sy  : 
Then  chatJi^e  not,  brother,  your  morn  happy  statfti 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  delibeTmte." 

Ccorpe  answer'd  gravely,  '*  It  is  right  and  fit, 
fn  nil  our  cni^efljiumbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprebenniona  are  unwiae,  unjnal  i 
Forlwar  repining,  and  eifMl  distrtial." 
He  added,  "  Marriage  wo*  the  joy  of  life/* 
And  gavfj  his  service  to  bis  brother's  wife; 
Thtn  l/ow'd  lo  heur  in  all  etpenae  a  part. 
And  ihiFs  cont:]uded,  "  Have  a  eheerful  heart/' 

Had  Ihe  glad  Inaac  been  bia  brother>  guide, 
fn  tbeiie  Hnme  term?^  the  nenman  bad  replied  j 
At  nuch  rcprooft  the  crafty  ianclBmD.n  nmiled^ 
And  soniy  satd,  "  This  creatnre  ia  a  thild." 

Tw  jr-o  had  the  c^alhint  aUJp  a  capture  made, 
And  whfn  in  pon  ihe  happy  erew  were  paid, 
IJumc  went  the  saitor^  with  bia  pocket  storedj 
Tasp  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afFord  ; 
Ilin  time  was  short,  Joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaur^  half  fainced  in  ihe  (bnd  embmce  : 
The  wife  fenolved  her  hntiourM  f^uest  to  please, 
The  children  clung  u;K3n  their  unrlc*  knees ^ 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neigihboura  drank  hii 

health, 
A  nd  CrofE^B  eKcTnim'd- " Ali  ?  what  lo  this  is  wealth  ? 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  hcaT^ 
Than  roll  in  ricbes^ but  we  now  mutt  partT* 

All  yet  IS  still— but  harki  the  winds  o'enwaep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  beralm^d  on  mountain-billowa  ride — 
So  life  la  threatened ,  and  id  man  is  tried.  ^i^ 


la 


ORABBB. 


HI  ware  Ui«  tidingi  that  arriTed  from  tea. 
The  worthy  George  mutt  now  a  eripple  be; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd ;  aod  though  his  heart  was  sooDd, 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  gloiy  orown'd. 
Yet  much  it  vez'd  him  to  repose  on  shore* 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went  : 
His  wealth  and  ezpectatioos  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  iail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply,' 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  landsman  read— and,  reading,  grew  dis> 
tress'd.-— 
*  Could  he  resolve  t'  admit  so  poor  a  guest  f 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  oould  for  his  comforts  pay  ;*' 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd, 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
"  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  oiuM)uiuMler'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
"  Mur  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  bis  crasy  building  will  endure ; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  foil — he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  batler'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought, 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  wss  fought." 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known. 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  pereeived  no  more, 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
Tlie  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rode  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  oonfessM,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  ofibnce. 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  fHendslike  hers,  she  question'd,  **  choose  to 


Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
This  oould  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him— 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  V* 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  weU-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
Aiid  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t*  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  lo 
find 
Hii  brother  wishiof  to  be  leekMi'd  kind : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distrea 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redren; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  etr 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  koee, 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  set  ,* 
But  George  indeed— for  George  they  call'd  As 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  sod  joj- 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  de^ 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
TiU   the  fond    mother    cried— "That  man  will 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech" 
So  judged  the  father— and  the  boy  wai  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  won, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  day,) 
"  Ah !  brother  Isaac  !— What !  I'm  in  the  way  f 
*'  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  bay 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply : 
My  spouse  had  money— she  roust  have  her  will— 
Ah!  brother— marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady — "  Sister.  I  offend." 
"  Me  f"  she  replied—"  O  no! — ^you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  way, 
Whom  I,  like  you.  must  study  and  obey." 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  "  what  a  head  w« 
mine. 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside- 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  boie 
In  silent  sorrow— but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took, 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  stats, 
New  griefii  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
**  Brother !"  said  Isaac.  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  oompell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crewH 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  speak  so  loud— and  they  have  natures  soft- 
Brother 1  wish— do  go  upon  the  lofl  V* 

Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled, 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tean  he  shed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  coni 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grew  rebellious— at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

**  So  kiiMi  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us  f No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer. 
**  We  are  engaged— you  can  have  nothing  here '' 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tons 
Then  sought  his  lofl,  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scrape  ill  fed ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  de«ign'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind , 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increaainsr  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watph'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  hia  pains  beguil« 
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IW  Botber  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
Bit,  thoQgh  with  caotion,  yet  be  went  again : 
Aai  DOW  hit  talea  the  tailor  feebly  told, 
HJi  heart  wat  heavy,  and  his  limbt  were  cold  : 
Tte  itoder  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
Hiigpod  kind  friend  would  of  hit  presents  eat ; 
Porloio'd  or  pnrehased,  for  he  taw,  with  shame, 
Tb»  fcod  nntoach'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Wlw,  tick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
1^  bof 't  nidnlgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

"Unde  will  dieT*   taid  George— the  piteous 
wife 
£idsiaiU  "She  aaw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
Bai  tick  or  well,  to  my  commandt  attend, 
Asd  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  firiend." 
The  boy  was  ?ex'd  ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  itera  decree. — What !  punish'd  for  his  love ! 
Xo!  he  would  go,  but  softly  to  the  room, 
^esHng  m  silence— for  he  knew  his  doom. 

(kvc  m  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
•G«fge.  are  you  ill  T'— and  hurried  him  away  ; 
Th  to  his  wife  would  on  their  dutiea  dwell, 
Aai  often  cry,  **  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
A^  maething  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant, 
Who  look  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
1m  traly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
^  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  aftaid  ; 
ft«  DOW  the  fiitber  caught  him  at  the  door, 
Asd.  ffweariog— yee,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
Asdchcd. »  Away!  How!  brother,  Fm  surprised, 
Thu  ooe  lo  oM  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
Uc  hiia  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
Toor carted  stories  will  diiturb  his  brain; 
h  rt  »oi  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Yo»  own  absurd  narrationt  to  enjoy  f 
Wbt !  tnJleo !— ha !  George  Fletcher !  yon  shall 

•ee, 
I^  st  you  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me  P' 

He  spoke,  and,  ftowning,  to  bis  diimer  went, 
^^  eooi'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
Aod  thooffai  on  timee  when  he  compell'd  his  son 
^  hssr  these  stories,  nay,  1o  beg  for  one  .* 
^t  the  wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  brother's  pain, 
Aad  Anne  waa  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

^>«<^e  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
^•0  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh ; 
Sohe  Rtolved,  before  he  went  to  rest, 
Tb  tmfyrt  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
7b«o  wtteh'd  his  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art, 
B*tiif'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
^'  observant     wifo    remark'd,   *'The    boy    is 


at 


^liks  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
^cloie  snd  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
^  often  meet— do  watch  them  and  detect" 
^>«iSe  now  remark'd  that    all  was    still 
Bigkt 
^hstien'd  op  with  terror  and  delight; 
l^^r  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door ; 
*^let  BM  in"— but  he  eoold  add  no  more ; 
^  oneftil  fotfaer  caught  him  hi  the  foct, 
yqiti—'*  Ton  serpent !  is  it  thus  yon  act  ? 
^ttyour  motberr— and  with  hasty  blow, 
«iiat 4*  indigont  boy  lo  grieve  below ; 
}^  tt  te  door  aa  angry  speeeh  began— 
^  M  tbis  year  eoodnct  t— ia  it  thus  you  plan  f 
J*^iif  ^dd,  and  make  my  bouse  a  seaoa 
'''^iypys       WhatiaitthrtyonmaMif— 


George,  are  you  dumb?  do  learn  to   know  yow 

friends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends  t 
What!  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool- 
But  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come!  brother,  come !  what  is  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellioii 7— Speak,  yon  villain,  speak!— 
Weeping!  I  warrant— sorrow  makes  you  dumb: 
ni  ope  your  mouth,  impostor !  if  I  come : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed, 
Ton  stubborn  dog O  God !  my  brother's  dead  V* 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  hear^: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside, 
Induced  by  avariee,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd,  ftom  this  fiital  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone, 
And  then  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook— 
"  So,"  said  his  son,  «*  would  my  poor  uncle  look."'^ 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." — 
**  No !  you  have  phjrsic  and  a  cheerful  fire." — 
**  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied/* 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  soo  r 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  haail^ 
And  I  to  break  it— 'iwat  a  demon's  part  " 

So  Isaac  no^,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels, 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
**  Thia  is  your  folly."  said  hia  heartless  wife. 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  lifo ; 
It  suft^'d  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  f — "  He  never 
cursed. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  woold 

bunt" — 
"And  so  will  mine."— " Then,  father,  you  miat 

My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flowi. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
*'Theae  from   my  heart"  he  cries,  **  all  feeling 

drove; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love :" 
He  takes  ix»  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  iii  sonow,  and  a  wifo  at  ease: 
He  takea  ix>  joy  in  office— see  him  now, 
And  Bnigess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  posssi'd. 
He  takaa  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  reat 
Dark  are  the  aivil  daya,  and  void  of  peace  the  bii^ 
M  8 
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Am  thoi  he  Utm,  if  liTuig  be  to  Mgk, 
And  fjpom  ell  comfom  of  the  world  to  Ay, 
Wilhoot  e  hope  in  Ule—withoat  e  with  to  die. 
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TBB  LIAENXD  BOT. 


Like  one  well  studied  In  a  Md  oMent, 
Tb  pleaoe  hU  grsndam. 

Merdiant  if  Venie^f  ect  IL  ic  2. 

And  then  the  whining  ecbool-boj,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  rooming  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
Uawlllinglj  to  school. 

AMYouLUUUjhcliLacT. 

He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  mamorj. 

Merry  WivM  if  Wimiaw^  aa  !▼.  sc  1. 
One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion. 

JuUh9  Cottar y  act  !▼.  sc.  1. 

O !  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confess. 

£Rtnry  VI.  Fart  3.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

An  honest  man  was  Fanner  Jonee,  and  trae» 
He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Grave,  cautious,  careful,  food  of  gain  wee  he. 
Tet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality : 
Left  with  bis  children  in  a  widow'd  state, 
The  quint  man  submitted  to  his  &te ; 
Though  prudent  matrons  watted  for  his  call. 
With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profess 'd  a  pure  maternal  joy, 
By  Itind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy  : 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest, 
Whilst  neighbour  Jonee  was  bnely  and  diatresi'd  r 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hearts'  concern  to  see  him  left  alone— 
Jones  still  peniated  in  that  cheerless  life. 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O !  'tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  inatead  : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
Tis  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infanta — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  bc^ : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade, 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  older,  prudence  in  affiurs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  theirs ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed ; 
Tet  some  like  Jonee.  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard. 
Can  bear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  aa  our  fanner,  like  a  general,  found 
Bf  what  strong  foes  be  was  enoompaaa'd  round — 
Engage  be  dared  not,  and  ha  could  not  fly. 
But  aaw  bis  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembliftg  kaafC, 
He  met  the  int,  and  art  oppewd  to  art 

Now  spoke  that  io9  insidkrae— fcntle  tooea, 
And  gentle  looka,  aaauned  ibr  Famer  Jonee : 
**  Three  fills,*'  the  widow  cried,  "  a  livafy  tkroe 
V^  «avem  well— indeed  it  mbboI  be."— 


Yea."  he  replied,  **  it  calls  for  pains  and  caie ; 
But  I  most  bear  it"—**  Sir,  you  cannot  bear; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  aaka  a  mother's  eye."— 
That,  my  kind  ftiend,  a  father's  may  supply."- 
Such  growing  griefe  your  very  soul  will  taase."- 
•*  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  esss- 
I  have  a  mother"—**  She,  poor  ancient  «ol ! 
Can  she  the  spiriu  of  the  young  control  t 
Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  cars, 
Procure  thy  comforta,  and  thy  sorrows  ihaiet 
Age  is  itself  impetient.  uncontroU'd."— 
**  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  bsoU."- 
"Thou  hast  shrewd   servants— they  are  etik 

sore."— 
**  Yet  a  shrewd  miatreaa  might  afflict  me  mwt.  - 
"  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  virailing  man  T— 
**  Alaa !  and  I  must  bear  it  aa  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdrew, 
That  in  hb  pride  the  hero  might  punue ; 
And  off  hia  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat, 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat  •' 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  •'!*** 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  lights 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd- 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  stale  dsew* 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  iu  love,  to  seixe— 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend ; 
It  therefore  wilU  that  humbler  state  to  pi** 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  p»o^ 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  «■■ 

mence. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defiance  :-- 
Our  fanner  thus  the  proffer'd  kindnew  fl«d. 
And  ahunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 
The  widow  failing.  fVeah  besiegers  caaw. 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  ^^^^ 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  diacreet  a  fnwA ; 
And  pray'd.  kind  soul !  that  no  event  migW  "i" 
The  harden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ach^ 

But  he  still  govem'd  with  resistless  ^'•"J^^ 
And  where  he  could  not  guide,  he  would  oooffl«» 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  ■**^'  ^ 
And   his  fair  daughters  loved   him.  though  «wj 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and.  as  his  wealth  was  kd" 
Each  had  in  time  a  houaehold  of  her  own- 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam'e  ■"^^^ 
Humour'd  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pnj 


Companiona  dear,  with  speech  and  spinti 


miia. 


The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  cbwJy^ 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uniofbrm'd  and 
In  auch  alliance  eaae  and  comfort  seek ; 


Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  i 

The  cares  of  man,  hia  humour,  or  his  pnde, 
Tliey  feel  in  their  defenceless  state,  alM^ 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  fro*  ^ 
The  M  an  pleased  e'ea  chiMnB  to  •"g^^ 
And  all  their  wisdom,  acoro'd  by  pto**  •*' 
They  knre  to  poor  into  thedwiile  9itA « 
By  its  own  weakness  into  airer  led. 
And  by  kmA  age  with  pti^udioes  f^- 

The  ftiher,  thankfid  ftr  Che  good  he  hi* 
Yet-aaw .  with  paoa  a  whininf*  liaid  lid  •' 
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Win  hd,  iortnictiiig,  lad  through  cultured  fields, 
T»  A»w  wkat  man  peribrmt,  what  nature  yielda  i 
BttStepbco,  liillf ,  wander'd  from  the  Tiew, 
Fnb  betiti  ha  fied,  ibr  butterfliea  he  flew, 
Aid  idlypsad  about,  in  March  of  tomethingnew. 
Hm  kmbi  indeed  he  loved,  and  wiah'd  to  play 
With  Uuqp  to  mild,  ao  harmlew,  and  ao  gay ; 
BMplMMd  the  weakeat  of  the  flock  to  aee, 
Wtih  vbon  he  felt  a  sickly  aympathy. 
Meimine,  the  dame  waa  anxioua,  day  and  night, 
Tbgoide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright, 
AidflB  the  fiiTourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

lifht; 
Hir  fiiUe  itories  she  impressed  betimes. 
Aid  fill'd  hit  head  with  hymna  and  holy  rfaymep ; 
Ob  powsn  noseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
iid  ihs  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
Fna  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread, 
Til  the  good  kMly  came  to  guard  his  bed. 
Tte  &thar  wish'd  such  errors  to  corroct, 
hi  Ik  ihtffl  pass  in  doty  and  respect : 
Bit  Mre  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
Hat  Stephen  never  would  a  &rmer  be ; 
h  Tain  he  tried  the  shiftless  lad  to  guide. 
^  J9i  'twM  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
Hilt  the  vilUge  school  perchance  might  gain 
All  ihitfQch  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
^ct  the  good  dame  affirm'd  her  favourite  child 
WuaptiDd  Jtodious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
''That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
Aid  ihit  hii  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 
The  father  doubted— ;^ut  to  school  was  sent 
IV  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
IWe  the  rode  lads  compell'd  the  child  to  fight. 
Ad  Kot  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  grsodam  more  indulgent  grew, 
^  hide  her  darling  '*  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
^^  Sitia  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie, 
Hmlmg  in  toraients,  when  they  came  to  die." 
Tb  «H  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
^  tatd  their  &te,  and  felt  their  blows  again  : 
^Mif  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Wnha  the  ichool  he  play'd  a  better  part  ,* 
,  ^  ^me  a  clean,  fine  hand,  i^  at  his  slate, 
^1^  nore  lucceis  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
Htiheoght  not  much  indeed—but  what  depends 
^  pvM  lod  care,  waa  at  his  fingen'  ends. 
Ihii  hid  his  fiiiher's  praise,  who  now  espied 
^*pirh  of  merit,  with  a  blaxe  of  pride : 
^  ihosgh  a  farmer  he  would  never  make^ 
^  Nbt  a  pen  with  aome  advantage  take  ; 
^  ■  I  dsrk  that  inatrument  employ, 
««eU  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 
A  Loodoa  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
S.  hut  himible— little  could  be  gain'd :  ^ 
^  ti«e  sirived  when  youth  and  age  must  part, 
^iacach  eye,  and  aorrow  in  each  heart ; 
I^aitfol  &ther  bade  hia  son  attend 
j«  i&  kii  dotias,  and  obey  his  fnend ; 
I*  knp  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
^oQiexitting  in  hia  Maker'a  eight, 
)^  ID  hafaita  led,  and  duty  10  delight  : 
J***y»iV  boy,  aa  quickly  aa  you  can, 
I  ««Be  Ike  looks  and  apirit  of  a  man ; 
'H he hoMM.  frithfiil,  civil,  tne, 
2|||^fBi  mqr,  and  yet  hava  cowaia 
2*[*»aia,  tkair  eovitty'a  boMt  and  pri. 
«i«i  WiMrQo4,aad  oodiiiif  iaw'd 


While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  fore  as  fiUe, 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  efieminate ; 
Here,  take  my  purM,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
(Tie  fitirly  stockM)  of  what  it  will  produce : 
And  n6w  my  bleising,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  coi\juratton,  but  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up 
and  down, 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town. 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam— lost  the  force. 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discoiuse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
Twas  good  advice,  and  meant,  **  My  son,  be  good  ;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean. 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
**  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child— and,  first  of  all. 
Hold  ^t  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book  ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean  t 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be, 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.' 

"  Nay."  said  the  father—"  Hush,  my  son."  replied 
The  dame ;  "  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied.** 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap- 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart: 
This  he  betray 'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy. 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd  : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd.  for  if  like  them. 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
O!  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book  ; 
**  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  **  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the  pei^ 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk ; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
O !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
Tliey  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand  ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critica  riae  and  roar. 
And  hias  and  groan,  and  cry— Encore !  encore  ^ 
There*a  one  among  them  looka  a  little  kmd ; 
If  more  enoooraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

AbM !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  seeret,  idiile  hia  envy  alept; 
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Viitue,  perhaps,  had  conqaer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man  ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk*d  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernized  ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take. 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake  ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  strayM, 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid  ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair, — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there  : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm, 
His  friend  enlockM  within  a  lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking—"  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free ;" 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased  : 
••  Alas  !"  he  sigh'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive. 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost" 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
•*  He  loved,"  he  said,  "  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 
"Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  friend 
replied ; 
**  Too  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd, "  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild  ; 
Bat    what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from   all    these 

pains ! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

"  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can  : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
Tet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet" 
He    spoke    abash'd — "Nay,   nay!"   the  iViend 
replied, 
"  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book  : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within : 
Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct  r 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
And  reasonera  form  your  morals  and  your  creed." 
The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly 
paid, 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd : 


But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  m  order,  to  enjoy  the  show ; 
Next  letter'd  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order,— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe,- 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  i 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  (act  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Tlirough  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  (bund  a  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base, 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dJ»> 

grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid, 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence, 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use; 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs— survey'd,  ei^joy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd: 
So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  read* 
Had  vast  efleot  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd — within  a  singU  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  iail'd  indeed — but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd.  and  he  had  done  his  best; 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims. 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force, 
The  cmmp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course. 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act  though  daunted  end  afraid  ,* 
Succeeding  now.  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  raark'd  his  manner  and  address. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak, 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The    clerks    exclaim'd — "  Tis   famous,   and   'tis 
strange !" 

Two  years  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  atfll 
(Though  thus  accomplish 'd)  with  a  ready  quill; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and   hoped  his  friends  wen 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing— then  his  name  was  sign*d : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  virhen  these  letters  came, 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  viras  loath  to  blame: 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  dute6u$  ton,  and  now 
My  mo8l  ofte^Keitf— this  can  I  iJlow  ? 
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Cn  I  with  pteatare  or  with  patience  eee 

A  %  tt  once  to  heertleei,  and  to  free  f " 
Bmhqo  the  kinsiiian  heavy  tidings  told, 

Aat  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold : 

'Stophra,  though  steady  at  hia  desk,  was  grown 

A  nke  lod  eoxcomb— this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
b  eoana  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
I  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 
I  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
TV  ibow  die  shame  imprinted  on  his  face ; 
Imrch'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Boob  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
Hw  works  of  atheisu  half  the  number  made, 
Tbe  rcn  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
Which  ndther  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
tf  fiw  tht  scandal  and  pollution  freed  : 
InetimaBthreaten'd.  and  would  fairly  state 
Uj  Mass  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
&u  Fm  t  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
l^'n  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philosophy." 

"0,eeDd  him  down,"  the  father  soon  replied; 
"  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
If  care  sod  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
Snt  roofher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 

Stephan  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
'Go  le  the  &rmer  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  ? 
Cone  the  bsse  threatening — "  "  Nay,  child,  never 

cane; 
Cwrapted  k)og,  your  case  is  growing  worse." — 

I!" quoth  the  youth,  *'  I  challenge  all  mankind 
IV  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  T 
Bpnre  1  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  f 
iB^tiie-Hiiy  friends  will  tell  it  to  jrour  face ; 
Have  1  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  f 
^ asB  bke  me  has  other  things  to  keep; 
1\it  let  hin  know." — "  It  would  his  wrath  excite : 
Bat  caaas,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night" — 
'What!  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave, 
Myfidthfiil  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve !" — 
*Go  to  year  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
AH  ibaae  impcovementa :  they  are  lost  on  me." 

Tht  youth,  though  loath,  obey'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
T^  kmm  &ther,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who  bad,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  oQs  would  act,  ao  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
Aad  looa  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
''Wiecrtts  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
Bn  be  tmA^ed  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
Aad  qoaah  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Siepb^  though    vain,  was   with    his   fiither 

■ate; 
^  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shuun'd  dispute : 
^  yst  he  longed  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
^  kasw  aoeh  things  as  farmers  could  not  know : 
^^  to  the  grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
^*  bar  unaaeoent,  and  e^joy'd  the  joke : 
BaioQ  Um  &ther  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
^■"Mbing  be  found  that  made  hia  valour  ahy ; 
^  thus  there  aeem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce, 
Sbfl  tbraaiening  aomething  dismal  to  produce. 

^  this  the  &ther  ai  hia  leisure  read 
^  ■ia'a  choice  volumei,  and  his  wonder  fled ; 
Be  law  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
^^prasomiag,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
I^  in  a  eboeen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
l^i^u'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thougbta  away ; 
^m  in  a  chM  recess,  the  couple  near, 
BtWoBManloaee  unheard  to  bear. 
SO 


There  soon  a  trial  for  hia  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  youth  and  ancient  < 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd— but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  gracelesB,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read  ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began, 
And  begged  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new  : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old, 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oflen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appear*d ;  and  could  rebeaiM 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verae. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  80  employed  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once ;   and    now,  my  chiUt 
they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fost  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  loAy  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

'*  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
'*  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  ray  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  f 
Tour  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dreamM  hif 

dreams : 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewildered  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  crafl  be  i 
Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold. 
And  hell  was  threatened  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  f 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say: 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  myself  began 
To  feel  disturbed,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
I  DOW  am  wiser — ^yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amias; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  aa  a  jest: 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book.e'— 

"  O !  wicked !  wicked !  my  unhappy  child. 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  \" 

**  How !  wicked,  say  you  ?  you  can  little  g^em 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness : 
Why,  sim  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gam*d  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  aai 

fiime; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Tboee  threatened  pains ;  hell  comes  not  in  tMr 

head: 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
And  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  aoquiia  ; 
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So  ny  ray  booki    and  what  botidM  they  ■how 
TiM  time  to  let  thii  hoaest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  hie  cattle  and  become  hia  clown  f 
la  rach  hie  porpete  f  then  he  ahall  be  told 
The  vulgar  iniult— " 

— "  Hold,  in  mercy  hold—*' 
**  Father,  O!  fiither!  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jetting,  on  my  kneet  I  pray — 
There,  hold  hia  arm— O !  leave  ua  not  alone  .* 
In  pity  ceaae.  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  ain— *'    In  vain ;  atroke  aAer  atn^e. 
On  aide  and  ahoulder,  quick  aa  mill-wheela  broke ; 
Quick  aa  the  patient's  pulae,  who  trembling  cried, 
And  atill  the  parent  with  a  atroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  waa  dealt. 
And  every  bone  the  precioua  influence  felt; 
Till  all  the  panting  fleah  waa  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  waa  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  tvery  doubt  to  due  reapect  gave  place— 
S«ch  curea   are    done  when  doclora  know  the 
caae. 

*'  O!  I  ahall  die — my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  worda  ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  hooka  are  lying  booka,  I  know  it  well, 
There  is  a  devil,  p !  there  ia  a  hell ; 
And  Fm  a  ainner:  apare  me,  I  am  young, 
My  ainfiil  worda  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  conaented  not;  'tis  all  a  lie : 
O!  apare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die." 

**  Vain,  worthleaa,  atupid  wretch !"    the  &ther 
cried, 
«*  Does  thou  preaome  to  teach?  art  thou  a  guide  f 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  diatraa 
To  hear  thy  thoughta  in  their  religioui  dreai; 
Thy  pioua  folly  moved  my  atrong  diadtio, 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain: 
But  Job  in  patience  muat  the  man  exceed 
Who  oould  endure  thee  in  thy  preaent  creed  { 
la  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cauae  a  helping  hand  to  lend  7 
Canat  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  f 
Atheiata  themaelvea  would  acorn  a  friend  like 
thee.— 

"  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  worthiea ;  in  one  heap 
Thy  acoundrel  favoiiritea  must  (or  ever  sleep: 
Each  yielda  hia  poiaon  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whorea  and  infidela  are  doom'd  to  bora; 
Two  noble  fagota  made  the  flame  you  see, 
Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instrumenta  may  stand. 
And  be  in  future  ready  fur  my  hand  : 
The  just  mementoa  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power, 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hoar. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble.  I  had  flrst  detign'd 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid: 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide, 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride: 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure  i 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sore; 
Scorn  ia  their  certain  meed,  and  amart  their  oiij 
cure!" 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


TiOMAfl  Crattsston,  the  potdiuBious  ton  of  a 
ckoolBttster  in  BrMtol,  was  bom  there  on  the  SOth 
tf  NovoDber,  1752.  At  the  age  of  five  yean,  he 
VM  placed  at  the  school  which  his  father  had  sn- 
pmteodcd ;  hot  he  showed  such  little  capacity 
k  lesming.  that  he  vras  sent  back  to  his  mother 
m  i  dttU  boy,  incapable  of  improvement  Mrs. 
CbasftOQ,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  life  of  the  sab- 
jict  oT  our  memoir,  was  rendered  extremely  un- 
kiny  by  the  apparently  tardy  understanding  of 
bcr  KB,  till  he  **  fell  m  love,"  as  she  expressed  her- 
mM,  with  the  ilhmiinated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
mosKript,  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
tabof  sdvantage  of  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 
tio him  in  the  alphabet  She  afterwards  taught 
te  to  read  oat  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  and  th» 
nRsaetaiice,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  is 
nppoied  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  fondness 
farintiqaittes  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
cktriiy-echool,  where  be  remained  for  some  time 
radiitiiifnnhed,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 
^^■csiKmr.  and  a  ^rat  for  preeminence  over  his 
|i*yBste&  This  he  exhibited,  says  his  sister,  even 
^«**f  he  was  five  years  (Ad  ;  and  not  long  after- 
*vi  ber  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 
*Mld  have  pamted  on  a  small  present  of  earthen- 
vtfe  tbont  to  be  made  to  him,  "  Paint  me,"  he  is 
■xi  to  have  replied,  **  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
'napet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

it  wu  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
K^aired  a  taste  for  reading  *,  for  which  he  suddenly 
■bfbed  rack  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  litde 
?"c^*f*iDooey  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
^*n>wed  others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
»  W8I  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
^"'"■o  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
^  diTinity ;  and,  aboot  the  same  time,  he  appean 

•  fc«e  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
■^  b«en  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
y^*  pit  Among  these  verses,  were  probably 
^  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
*wtefi  snd  school-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
^^  by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 

*  Bide  very  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
'^'^il'toiB  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
'^PWitory  to  it  In  July,  1767.  at  which  time  he 
'"^•rt  s  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
"*fiti«>o  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
hMc  Uinbert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
^  fcsk  his  master  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
^?Mr.  was  the  sending  an  abuaive  anotijnaaous 
]y  'o  In*  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
**7'<'^  IS  he  the  a«thor,  from  hia  inability  to 
*Vaw  hiiown  handwriting  so  sucteasfully  aa  he 
waftsrwud. 

At  i  pnftce  to  the  history  of  Chattenon'a  literary 


impostures,  which  commenced  about  this  time,  m 
short  sketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstaneea 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  known  tX 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redchfie, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1787,  for  the 
porpoae  of  searohiug  for  some  title  deeds,  and  thet 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manusoripta, 
being  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had,  at 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chattenon's  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upea 
these  occaaioM,  he  removed  baakets  full  of  paich- 
reents,  of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  uae 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  te 
hia  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  ^ 
these  parohmenia,  attracted  the  notice  of  young 
Chatterton,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hia 
clerkship ;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  imuaed, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother's  hooae. 
Hts  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  '*  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  couM 
be  like  it"  The  parchments,  he  said,  consistei 
of  poetical  and  other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thua  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  system  of  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  over 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manusoripl. 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  die 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  being 
qtiestioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily  le* 
fused  to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  lengtk 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  and, 
after  some  prevarication,  he  asserted  that  he  hedl 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  father,  whe 
had  found  it  with  several  others,  in  RedcliOb 
Church.  The  report  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spieed 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcott  tm 
inhabiunt  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pp»> 
cured  an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  fumiilied 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  commanicatei 
to  Mn  Barrett  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Briatol,  into  which  he  intioduced  sev*> 
ral  of  the  above  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  oeceaionally  aa|^ 
plied  with  money,  and  introduced  into  compaof. 
He  also  storied  sutgerf ,  for  a  short  tiase,  under  Hr. 
Barrett  and  weald  talk,  says  Mr.  Tbiadethwayta, 

of  Oalen,  Hippocrates,  and  PataoelBOs,  with  dl 
^e  eonfidence  and  JamiHarity  of  a  modem  eaupfr* 


ric"  Hifl  &Toarite  stud ies,  howev er»  were  herald- 
ly  tnd  £ngluh  antiquities ;  tnd  one  of  his  chief 
oocopations  was  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
English  words  from  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  these  pursuits,  he  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  satirical  essays,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  gave  way  to  fits  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  by  wandering  about  Kedcli£fe  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
of  the  moon.  **  He  was  always,"  says  Mr.  Smith. 
"  extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields ;  and 
would  sometimes  say  to  me, '  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the  clever- 
est thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half-*- 
Clown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  you.'  "  This  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  sometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  Ossian,  and 
subscnbed  with  Chatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Dunkdmu*  BrittoHensit.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was  an  offisr  to 
Amish  Horace  Walpole  with  some  accounts  of  a 
•eries  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished  at 
Bristol,  at  the  same  time  enclosing  two  small  spe- 
cimens of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walpole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  further  in- 
Ibrmation ;  and,  in  answer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Chatterton,  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irkeome 
profossioo,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced the  poems  sent  to  Walpole  to  be  forgeries, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
oiur  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
■lediate  return  of  his  manuscripts,  which  Walpole 
•ndosed  in  a  blank  cover,  afler  his  return  from  a 
Tiait  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  "  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
me  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
naifowness  of  his  circumstances."  Here  their 
oocrespondence  ended,  and  on  these  circumstances 
•lone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  of,  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
Gregory,  aAerward  regretted^  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
sore  fiivourable  attention  to  his  correspondence ; 
bat  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  the  dread- 
Ibl  catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  two  jrears  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  iiQoatice  and  absurdity. 

Our  anthor  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  composed  a  satirical  poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  he  abased  the  Princesa^wager  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Bote,  together  with  the  partisans 


of  ministry  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Mr.  Cstoott,  tnd 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  His  chsractir, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  develops  itself  in 
an  unfavourable  light;  but  the  assertioD  that  he 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  is  coona- 
dicted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  nwit 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  his  cootinaed 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  his  intentkn 
to  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  beoooM 
burdensome  to  him.  He  had  also  grown  thoroogh* 
ly  disgusted  with  his  profession ;  and  purpoiely.  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  desk  a  paper,  entitled 
his  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  his  determinsr 
tion  to  destroy  himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladly 
received  his  dismissal  firom  Mr.  Lambert,  into 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fiillen.  He  now 
determined  to  repair  to  London;  and  on  beiqi 
questioned  by  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  concemiof  hs 
plan  of  life^  returned  this  remarkable  answer:  *  Uy 
first  attempt,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  in  the  liteitiy 
way ;  the  promisee  I  have  received  ore  tufficieit 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, find  myself  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  can, 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  ia  sa  potent  a 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  de> 
vised.  But  if  that,  too,  should  iail  me,  my  last  and 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."  Such  was  the  laogoage 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  years  of  age} 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  obeerves,  not  that  of  a  sin^ 
pie, ingenuous  youth.  "  smit  with  the  love  of  lecred 
song,"  a  Beattie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chattertdo'i 
admirers  have  chosen  to  paint  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  metropo- 
lis;  and.  on  the  6th  of  May.  writes  to  his  ovtbef 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  could  deiiiei 
"  1  get,"  he  adds.  "  four  guineas  a  month  by  ob« 
magazine ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  himorf  of  £of 
land,  and  other  pieces,  which  wiil  mote  ttui 
double  that  sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the  <Uil| 
papers  would  more  than  support  me.  What  a  glo- 
rious prospect !"  His  engagements,  in  fact,  appetf 
to  have  been  numerous  and  profitable ;  but  we  an 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  a^nst  giving  impliol 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chatterton's  le««i^ 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  his  literary  snd  po- 
litical  friends  in  the  metropolis.  It  seems,  how^ 
ever,  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckfordt 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expectatiod 
of  patronage  from  the  opposition  party,  which  Iw 
at  first  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  Beckford.  a| 
which  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almost  frantic  att| 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  the  op* 
position  side,  altered  his  intentions.  He  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  "  he  was  a  poor  author,  who  com 
write  on  both  sides ;"  and  it  appears  that  he  a» 
tually  did  so,  as  two  essays  were  fouud  aiUa  hu 
death,  one  eulogizing,  and  th^  other  abuaingf  ^ 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  remonatran<» 
On  the  Utter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckford.  i»  ^ 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Blngley— set  for,  and  thrown  oat  of  the 
North  BritaiOi  21si  of  Jane,  on  aecount  of  tbe 
lord  mayor's  death.  . 

Lost  by  his  death  on  this  essay ^^  "  *^ 

Gained  in  elegies X2  ^ 

in  essays lf2— 6  60 

Am  glad  he  is  dead  by •^'^* 
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liikfptt  oTobteiuDg  tma&oem  mm  m  political 
wnMr  warn  bee«M  eztnTagindy  nngaiiM,  and 
k  tbmif  ntna  to  have  oooridarad  Umaalf  a 
■D  of  WMidafabIa  pabUc  importaoee.  **Mf 
oHifHf  .**  Im  wMf,  in  a  lattar  to  hk  aiatar,  **  ii 
cNrtai  everfwhart ;  and  could  I  hnmbla  myaalf 
fegtaioaeompiar.coald  have  had  twonty  placaa 
Mweaow;  bat  I  moit be  among  the  great ;  itaie 
■nmioit  aw  batter  than  commercial.*'  Theae 
koihtpcaipecti,  aboat  Joly,  appear  to  haTe  been 
•iittif  elooded ;  and,  after  a  thort  career  of 
imfnam,  which  kept  pace  with  hie  hopee,  he 
fcnd  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
tmge  of  the  great ;  and,  to  eacape  the  tcene  of 
kasNtiCealioo,  made  an  onaaooeMfol  attempt  to 
■tea  the  pott  of  aoigeon'MBate  to  the  coaat  of 
Alia.  It  ii  lam  certain  to  what  extent  he  was 
iw  Miplo^  bf  the  bookaeUen,  than  that  he 
Ml  tht  idea  of  dependence  upon  them  insup- 
pvtiMe.  md  bdqq  fell  into  snch  a  itate  of  indi- 
faet «  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  neceosary 
M.  &ich  wae  hia  pride,  however,  that  when, 
lAer  i  fan  of  three  dayt*  hia  landlady  invited  him 
II  teaor,  he  refiaad  the  invitatioii  aa  an  iiMult, 
(wn;  her  he  waa  not  hungry.  Thii  ia  the  last 
m  recHdad  of  hia  Ufa;  a  few  hoora  afterward, 
ke  laiUowed  a  doae  of  arMnio,  and  waa  found 
^  the  oeit  morning,  August  the  25th,  1770, 
"""Sided  by  firagmanisof  numenms  manuscripts, 
*^  be  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  His  sui- 
ade  took  place  in  Brook-street,  Holbom,  and  he 
w  tBivTed,  in  a  shell,  in  the  bursring-groond 
«^  Skee  lane  workhouse.  This  melancholy  ca- 
'>i<niibe  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
^  ofSi.  John's  College,  Oxford,  had  just  gone  to 
^'^  for  die  purpose  of  assisting  Chatterton, 
*^  be  was  there  informed  of  his  death. 
The  eootioveiBy  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
**  ?•••  attributed  to  Rowley  is  now  at  an  end  ; 
*^  thsie  are  atill  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
■i^  wuk  Dean  Bfilles  and  others,  against  the  host 
^vritea,  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  the  two 
^tnoei,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authonhip  to 
QaoenoQ.  The  latter  have,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
^^cHmoo.  which  ia  not  likely  to  be  again  dis- 
P'^i  rix.  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
'^""•i*  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
^.  it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could  have 
^'nica  them  in  the  fifteenth.  But,  whether 
'^^■Bwioo  was  or  waa  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
"^bed  to  Rowley,  his  transcendent  genius  must 
Jjw  be  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
^ealqgy  of  his  friends,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
**'w»nialisis  respecting  him,  are  ceruinly  too 
*««»igant.  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowley  to  Ho- 
^'  ^Dgil,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare ;  Mr.  Ma- 
^  "bslieves  Chatterton  lo  have  been  the  great- 
*S«aiasthat  England  has  produced  since  the 
Jj»  if  Shakspeare  T  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
«  We  and  Madneea,  asserts,  that  "  no  such  ho- 
**"  b(ia{,  at  any  period  of  life,  has  ever  been 
^**n»  or  possibly  ever  wiU  be  known."  This 
***"rtic  praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critical 
^^^\  the  British  muse  has  paid  some  of  her 
2*'^*n^  tribmae  lo  the  genius  and  memory 
J^^^Mtaion.  The  poena  of  Rowley,  as  published 
HfOeiallinas.eaHistof  pieoea  af  all  the  prin- 
^'^^iweof  poecioal 


lync  and  heroic  poeaM,  pastorale,  epiatlea,  balJada, 
Ao,  Sublimity  aiid  beauty  pervade  many  of  than ; 
and  they  display  wonderftil  poweia  of  imagination 
and  fooility  of  oomposition;  yet»  says  Dr.  Aiktn, 
there  ia  also  much  of  the  conmonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  waa  greater  than 
hia  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  ch^ce. 
The  haste  and  ardour,  vrith  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  &vourite  maxim,  "  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  world  with  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  was  published ;  and,  in  1801, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumee, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  hie  productions  haa  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
hia  quick  intuition,  his  humour,  his  vein  of  satire 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seiaed  all  the  topiosof 
conversation,  whedier  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  *'  Nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitatkms  of  the  productions  of 
magasines,  were  all  the  eflRN'vescences  of  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  colours  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os- 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius  ;  and  if  it  foiled  most  in  what  it  most  affect- 
ed to  be,  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed." 
In  person,  Chauerton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  says  hia  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  him  uncommonly  prepoa- 
sessing.  His  most  remarkable  feature  waa  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  were  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ;  when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparklod  with  fire ;  and  one  eye,  it  is 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufllciently 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  meaaoir ; 
his  ruling  passion,  we  have  seen,  waa  literary  fome ; 
and  it  is  doubtftil  whether  his  death  waa  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing  the  repum- 
tion  he  had  already  acquired,  than  deapair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  is  ren- 
dered at  least  plausible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
aenior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  before  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  his  literary  friends,  almosi  lo 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  suspicions  existing  that  himaalf  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  this,  it  was  evident  that  hia  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  aettled  gloominess  at  length  took  poa- 
seasion  of  his  countananoe,  which  waa  a  praaagn 
of  his  fotal  resolution.  He  has  been  aocniad  of 
libertinism,  but  there  are  no  proofo  of  thSa  dann|? 
his  residence  either  at  London  or  Brisiel :  Ihaagh 
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jsaay  of  hit  prodvetiont  show  •  laxitj  of  principle 
wbkh  migbt  jistify  the  nippotitkin.  The  best 
qialities  in  his  chaneter  were  the  neffttiT*  onee 
of  tempenmce  end  efibotion  tar  hie  &niily»  to  whom 
be  tent  email  preeente  oat  of  his  first  gains,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  welfare  as  one  of  the  prinet- 
pd  ends  of  his  eiertions.  Bat  what  deeper  afflic- 
tion cooM  he  have  brooght  open  diem  than  that 


caosedbythelaetaetefhiittfe?  Hbi 
that  **  he  was  a  lorer  of  tratfa  £ren  ths  euliiit 
d«wn  of  loasoB }"  yet  hie  life  was  one  cootmtA 
career  of  deception.  He  is  to  be  pitied  for  hn 
nusfbrtimes,  and  admired  for  his  genios ;  but,  with 
Kirko  Whito  in  oar  roBMrnbrance,  we  eoold 
to  forget  all  else  that  belonged  to  Chtf* 


BRI8T0WE    TBAGSDIS; 

on,  THE  DETHB  OF  STR  OHAmLBS  BAWDDf. 

Tbx  foatherd  songster  cbannticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commjrnge  of  the  i 


Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  die  mddio 

Of  lyghto  eclypse  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  fhroto 

Proelayme  the  foted  daie. 

"  Thoa'rt  ryght,"  qnod  he,  «<  for.  by  the  Godde 

That  sjrttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charleo  Bawdin,  and  hys  felloweo  twaiiw, 

To^aie  shall  surelie  die." 

llienne  wythe  a  jngge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hymm  waito ; 

«  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  slato." 

8fr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowo 

Wythe  harto  brymm-folle  of  woe ; 
Hee  joomey'd  to  the  castle-gato, 

And  to  Byr  Charles  dydd  goe. 

Bat  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe. 

«* O  goode  Syr  Charleo!*'  aayd  Canterlone, 

•*  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
**  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sOyd  brave  Syr  Charlea, 

«*  Whatto  says  the  traytour  kynge  V 

"  I  groove  to  telle :  before  yonne  aonno 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  fiye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hys  honour  swome 

Thatt  thou  shah  surelie  die." 

**  We  all  must  die,*'  quod  brave  Syr  Charioa, 

"  Of  thatto  Vm  not  aflearde  ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  ly  ve  a  little  space  f 

Thanke  Jeeu,  I'm  prepared : 

**  Buu  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  hee'a  nol^ 

I*de  sooner  die  to-daie. 
Thanne  ly  ve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

Though  I  shoulde  ly  ve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goo  ovt, 

To  toll  the  maior  straito 
Vt  gott  all  thyngea  ynno  roddy 

■  IW  foodo  flyr  Chnrlasaa  foia. 


Tbenno  Maistor  Caayage  saaght»  the  kyngi, 

And  felle  down  onne  hya  knoo } 
**  I*m  come,"  qood  hee,  **  imto  year  graee, 

To  move  year  clemeneyo." 

'*  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge, "  youre  tale  speks  ^ 
Too  have  been  much  oure  frionde : 

Whatover  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  wylle  to  ytte  attonde." 


**  My  nobile  leige !  alio  my  i 

Ys  for  a  nobile  knyghto. 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donno  wnnge^ 

He  thoaghto  ytto  siylle  was  lyghto : 

**  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaino ; 

Alio  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Tff  that  you  are  reeolvod  to  lott 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daiou" 

**  Speke  not  of  such  a  traytour  vile," 

"The  kynge  ynn  furie  sayde, 
**  Before  the  evening  starre  doth  shcene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  heddo : 

**  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  eaUe, 
And  hee  shalle  have  hya  meedoc 

Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thyngt  ali* 
Att  present  doe  yoo  noode  V* 

**  My  nobile  leige !"  goode  Canynge  Myde, 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  rodde. 

"  Was  Godde  to  serehe  our  herteo  and  tmam, 

The  best  were  tynnen  greto ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  no  synne, 

Ynne  all  thys  mortall  stato. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infonto  reigne, 
"Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

**  But  yff  wythe  bloode  and  slanghter  then 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  npponne  thy  childrennes  broWf 

Wylle  never  long  romajme.** 

**  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 
Has  scom'd  my  power  and  moo ; 

Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a 
Entreate  my  clemencye  f" 

**  My  nobile  leige .'  the  trulio  bmm 

Wylle  val'roos  actions  priio, 
Raapeet  a  brave  and  noMlo  myBdo^ 

Althoighi 
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Hall  djdd  mee  being  gyre 
1  ir|fl«  oMt  titte  a  bht  of  braade 
Whik  thyt  Sr  Charl«8  doihe  Iyv9. 

**  I  make  no  doobte  bott  hee  ys  gome, 
Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 

Where  wee  ^  ever  shall  bee  bieat, 
From  oate  the  reedi  of  woe. 

'  If  Ifuie,  md  alle  teinctea  yime  heftv«ii, 
IVnoMihillbehytkite." 

Aid  fion  the  pfcaenee  pwto. 

"  Hee  taoghte  mee  jostlee  and  die  lawa 

Wythpitietoiraite; 
And  eke  hee  tavgbte  mee  bowe  lo  kmme 

The  wronge  eanae  from  the  ryghte : 

ffth  bene  brymm-fblle  of  gnawynge  grief, 

Ete  to  Sft  Charles  dydd  goe, 
Mathfim  downe  nponne  a  ttode, 

Aad  ttirai  beganne  to  flowe. 

To  feede  the  hongrie  poore, 
Ne  leU  mye  servants  dryve  awaie   * 
The  hungrie  ftomm  my  doore : 

'  Wee  in  BiHt  £«,"  quod  brave  Syr  Chatlei ; 

-  Wktte  bootet  ytte  bowe  or  wbenne ; 
DMhipifae rare,  the  certaine  fiite 

OfiU  wee  mortatl  menne. 

-  And  mnieeen  saye  bat  alle  mye  lyle 

I  have  hys  wordyea  kept ; 
And  suBun'd  tbe  aeiyonna  of  Ae  daie 

Echo  nyghte  before  I  slept 

'hf  wkf,  my  friende,  thie  boneit  aool 
torna over tttthyne  eye; 

TWt  thoa  doit  cbild-lyke  crye  T 

**  I  have  a  spoaae,  gee  aske  of  ber 
Tffldefylodherbedde; 

I  have  a  kyage,  and  none  ean  hde 
Black  treaaoo  onne  my  kedde. 

<M  godKe  Cuiynge,  - 1  doe  weepe, 

1W  tboQ  to  loooe  most  die, 
Asi  let?e  thy  tonnes  and  helplea  wyft ; 

1><  Ihyi  thatt  wettee  myne  eye." 

*<  Ynne  Lent,  and  enne  tbe  bolie  eve, 
To  leave  thya  worlde  of  peyne  ? 

'  IVtoDs  drie  the  teara  thatt  ont  thyne  eye 

DvWIdcspbe, and  aHe  the  power 
Of  Edwwde,  irsytour  kynge. 

**  Ke,  hapless  Henrie !  I  r^ce 
I  shall  ne  see  thye  dedie ; 

Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  oaoae 
Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

'Wka  dioagfa  the  tyrant's  welcome  meana 

lUnaigDemylyfe, 
^  GoUe  I  lerye  wylle  soone  provyde 

Fwtothe  my  soddcb  and  wyfe. 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  aonnes  exalt  themselvea, 

^J*  was  appointed  mee  ; 
*^wttin  naame  repyne  or  grudge 
WbiGodde  ordeynea  to  bee  f 

"  Sale,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 
And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  f 

"Bewe  sftymie  battaile  have  I  atoode, 

When  thoosands  dyed  arounde  ; 
^  lookynge  streemea  of  crimaon  Uoode 

iBbrvir'd  the  fttten'd  groirade : 

"  WhaUe  tiMnigb  I  onne  a  sledde  be  dnwni^ 

And  mangled  by  a  hynde, 
I  doe  defye  the  traytoor's  power, 

Hee  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 

•Bwtdydd  I  Itoowe  thatt  every  darte, 

^Wt  eotte  the  airie  waie, 
%«*"«  nstt  fynde  paaaage  toe  my  harte, 

A»I  doie  myne  eyea  ibr  aie  r 

'*  Whatte  tkeog^,  upboisted  eime  a  pole, 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre, 

Charles  Bawdin*s  name  shall  bear ; 

*ABd  ihsn  I  nowe.  forr  feere  of  dethe, 
iMe  wtnne  and  bee  dysmayde  f 

*•!  fiwam  my  herte  flie  childyahe  feere ; 
Bet  aHe  the  manne  display'd. 

"  Tea  ynnv  the  bdie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie. 

There  wythe  tbe  servants  of  the  Lord 
Mye  name  diaO  lyve  ibr  aie. 

**'  S'l'odMyme  Henry !  Oodde  wrefend^, 

^'i»hyt wylle;  bat yff 'tis  noit. 
^  ihenne  hya  wylle  bee  domie. 

I  leave  thya  moitalllyfe: 
Farewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare 
Mye  sonnee  and  kivynge  wyfe ! 

'^r\imm  friende,  my  ftatte  baa  beene 
To  lerre  Oodde  and  my  prynce ; 

^  Uiaii!  no  tyme-aerver  am, 
%  '•the  wylle  aoone  oonvynee. 

<*  Nowe  dethe  aenMleoroe  to  asee  eomea 
As  e'er  the  mooeth  of  Maie; 

Nor  woulde  I  eeea  wyafae  to  lyve, 
Wyth  my  dere  wyfe  to  ataie." 

Ofpsffloi,  of  pete  note; 
K>dilami<iiiiabyaeote: 

Quod  Canytig^,  «*iyi  a  goodlie  Aynge 
To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 

To  Oodde  ynne  heevea  le  fia* 

ue 
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And  Dowe  the  belle  began  to  toUe, 

And  oUrTonnee  to  tound ; 
Syt  Cbmrlee  bee  berde  the  honee  foete 

A  pimonoyng  onne  the  grounde : 

And  juat  before  the  officen 

His  lovjmge  wyfe  oame  ynne* 
Weepjmge  unfeigned  teen  of  woe» 

Wythe  loude  end  dyimeUe  dynne. 

"  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  1  pnie  ibrbera, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Chrittien  eoule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  at  I. 

-  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  teen  I 

Theye  washe  my  toule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  lor  lyie. 

Wyth  thee,  aweete  dame,  to  staie. 

^  *Ty8  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse ; 
Nowe.  as  a  prooie  of  husbande's  love. 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Trembljmge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

**  Ah.  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge  I 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke : 

«  Ah,  Bweete  Syr  Charles !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  f 
The  cruelle  aie  thatt  cuttes  thye  neoke, 

Ttte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe." 

And  nowe  the  offioen  came  ynne 

To  bryngo  Syr  Charles  awaie. 
Who  tumedd  to  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie  : 

"  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe ; 

Truste  thou  jrnne  Oodde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  feare  die  Lude, 

And  ynne  theyre  hertes  h3rm  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  raoe 

Thatt  I  theyre  iader  runne ; 
Florence !  should  dethe  thee  take— ttdieu  ! 

Tee  officers,  leade  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde. 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tore ; 
"  Oh.  staie  mye  husbands,  loide,  and  lyfe  !^— 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravjrnge  loude. 

Shoe  fellen  onne  the  floore ; 
Syr  Charles  eierted  alle  hys  n^ghte. 

And  march'd  fiomm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fnlle  bimve  and  sweete , 

Lookes  tliatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  eouneil-iMiiiie, 

Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  guide. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  die 

Mucfae  glorious  to  behoMe : 

Hm  fraen  of  Seinete  AngiMlgrtte 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  toBsett 

Ofgodlie 


Ynne  diffiaum  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Moste  sweetlie  dieye  dydd  chauni ; 

Behynde  dieyra  backes  syx  n^nstieUet  osas. 
Who  tuned  die  strunge  bataunu 

Thenne  fyve-and-twenty  archen  came ; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  beode. 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henrie's  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-ladye  sledde. 

^e  two  blaoke  stedes  ynne  trappyngss  wlifH 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyro  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  fyve-and-twenty  raoe 

Of  archen  strong  and  su>ute, 
Wydi  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  jmne  goodlie  route : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freen  marched  neit. 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt ; 
Behynde  dieyro  backes  syx  mynstreUes  CM1«. 

Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt : 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarleu  deck*t ; 
And  theyro  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easterns  princes  trick't  : 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citixenns  dydd  thronge  ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fuUe  of  heddes 

As  hee  dydd  passe  aloage. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  die  hyghe  etorn^* 
Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saie. 

"  O  Thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  lynns, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  dale !" 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  weloom  fiite 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drowe  nyghe  enowe, 

Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare. 
The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stands  oppti 

And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

*•  Thou  seeat  me,  Edwarde!  traytour  vile! 

Exposed  to  in&mie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne ! 

I'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee. 

"  Bye  fbule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bhwdii 
Thou  wearest  nowe  a  orowne ; 

And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die, 
By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

*'  Thou  dqmkest  I  shall  dye  to^aie; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  ly  ve  to  wearo  a  crowns 

For  aie  upoime  my  bcowe : 

"  Whybt  dMHi,  perhapps,  for  some  fow  /••'•■• 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rula 

*Twixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande : 

**  Thye  power  uiyust,  thou  tr^rtour  sUfi* 
Shall  &lle  onne  thye  owne  hedde*'— 

Froom  out  of  hearyng  of  the  Igmg* 
Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 
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Iftgt  Edmidc't  MNito  rarii'd  to  hyt  fiMe, 

Hae  tun'd  li)*  liodd*  awato, 
4ad  M  kyi  brader  OkmoeMar 

Bm  thai  dydd  ipaktt  and  «M : 

'  T>  kfB  tiMt  lOMiincMrMdM  datlM 

RtgteidM  temm  biyiiga, 
leWde  tht  nnniM !  iMa  ipaka  the  tradM, 

HM^gnaiar  thauM  a  kjnge  T* 

*8n  Ita  kjiB  die  rDuka  Riehafda  i^a ; 

"And  Mja  aeboiie  onro  §bm 
ladtdowiie  dMyfa  neckee  to  bloodM  aia, 

And  Me  the  carrfon  ciowoi.* 

Airf  DMie  the  honaa  sootlia  dfowo 
%r  Cherlii  appe  the  liyghe  hjrlle  ; 

IWandjFddglyatarryiiDetheaiiiiiie,  , 
Hyt  pniioai  blonde  10  apfUe. 

%r  CkariM  dydd  uppe  the  ecaOld  goe, 

A*ttppeagildedearre 
OTfidoiye,  byre  val'rooi  chieA 

Gtjm'd  jane  die  bkradie  warre  < 

Aid  !•  die  people  heedfd«ie, 

"Bibolde  yoo  eee  mee  dye. 
Fawvynge  lojrally  mye  Iqrnge, 

%•  kw  nMM  lygfatfiiUie. 

*  Aj  kagtt  M  Edwaide  rulee  thye  lande, 

^  qniei  you  wylle  knowe : 
Twrnonei  aod  hiwbaodee  ehalle  bee  tlayne. 

ABdbrookee  wythe  bknide  shalle  flowe. 

'Ton iMYe  yoor  goode  and  lawlolle  kynge, 

^^^Wne  yane  adveiaitye ; 
^^■ee,  aatoe  the  tnie  came  ityoke. 

^  Ar  the  trae  cause  dye." 

'^w*  hee,  wyth  preettet,  upoone  hye  kneee, 

Ap^  to Godde  dyd  make, 
^MNdynge  hyra  unto  hymeelfe 

Hyi  pvtjage  eoole  to  teke. 

^VoMkaedynge  downe.  hee  U>de  hya  hadda, 

MaiMtalie  oone  ^e  blocke ; 
*^ycke  fiwaaie  hya  bodle  lajrre  at  coca 

^  lUe  heddee^aanne  etioke : 

A*iMe  the  bkmde  beganne  to  llowa. 

Aii  loonde  the  acafiblde  twyne ; 
^  fmm,  enow  lo  wariie't  awaie, 

Dfdd  iowe  fioaune  each  man's  eyne. 

^  tdoadie  aie  hys  bodie  fiiyfa 

^■■isftara  partea  entte ; 
^•v«ys  pane,  and  eke  hya  hedde, 

^P«BS  a  pole  waa  patte. 

^PMs  dyd  foita  oane  KynwalpUflK 
^•■e  the  ayoaleMower, 
^^^ftom  off  the  oastle^ale 
^  cwwen  dydd  deroora : 

Mother oDoe  Seynote  Fbwle's  goode  gate, 

AJ»wiyipeetacle; 
1^  t»^  wai  placed  omie  the  hygha 

'  ■•  kfihe  Urate  OMMt  iMhilii. 


•ky|h» 


^^>«>M  the  eode  of  Bawdin's  iaie : 
^^  pwaper  Kmge  oare  kynge, 
^  PWM  hse  maye,  wyth  Bawdin's  soala. 
>«•  UtsTsa  Oadde*s  mereie  syoga ! 
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O!  synge  untoe  mie  loundelaie, 
O !  droppe  the  brynie  teaie  wydia  BM6b 
Deonoe  no  moe  atte  hallie  date, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  lyrer  bee ; 
BCie  love  ys  dedde, 
Oon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tfae. 

Blacke  hys  oryne  as  the  wynteie  nyghle. 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  &ce  as  the  momynge  lyghle, 
Cald  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe ; 

Bfie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  lo  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  fays  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
<^ycke  ynn  daonee  as  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hys  taboore,  codgelle  stote, 
O !  hee  lyes  hie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  lore  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  lo  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
Tnne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke !  the  dethoKtwle  loode  dotha  syng% 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe ; 

Bfie  k»ve  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moooe  sheenes  onne  hia  t 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  love's  shronde ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  ctoude ; 

Bfie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyltowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  (ova's  giava^ 
Schalle  the  baren  flours  be  byde, 
Nee  on  hallie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


Wythe  mie  hondes  111  dente  the 
Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre, 
Onphante  &irie,  lyghte  your  fyias, 
Heere  mie  bodie  still  schalle  bea. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  virythe  acome-coppe  and 
Drayne  mie  har^  blodde  awaie ; 
Ljrfe  and  alle  yts  goode  I  soome, 
Daunce  bie  note,  or  Ibaste  bio  daia. 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


Waterre  vrsrtehes,  crownede  wythe  reytai 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die:  I  oomme ;  mie  true  tove  waytas.* 
Tlios  the  daflaaaHe  spake,  and  dyad, 
o  S 
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WILLIAM   GIFFORD. 


William  Gipford,  the  ion  of  a  plnmber  and 
glazier,  who  dissipated  his  property  by  intempe- 
nmce  and  extravagance,  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1755.  He  lost  his  father 
when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  aboot  a 
year  afterward  his  mother  died,  leaving  himself 
and  an  infant  brother,  "  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  worlds"  Tfaa  latter  was  sent  to  the  wi^- 
house,  ap4  Mtfl.'ul^ect  of  our  memoir  was  rfceived 
into  the  house  of  hia  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
■chool  for  about  three  monthsr  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  for  this  occupation,  by  an  irvjuiy  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  *'  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
<*  that  my  life  was  a  liie  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  *  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  I 
can  safely  say  it  vras  not  so  much  on  account  of 
this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
•zcept  the  Coasting  Pilot." 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  l^is  mast^f  in  any  extraordinary  emergency  ; 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instrucier  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashburton,  to  whom  our  author  went  "  in  sullen- 
ness  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  aritliaeiic,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  **  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
aerves,  **  but  one  book  in  the  worid ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  ]foung  woman, 
who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
fyr  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
aeveral  nights  successively;  and,  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treaUse  was  discovered,  had  completaly 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This 
IVM  not  done  without  difficult.    I  hii4  npt  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one; 
pea,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  the 
^ippant  renurk  of  Lord  Orford,)  were,  for  the  moat 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resourae ;  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  nacassary  in  ap- 
plying to  it  I  beat  out  pieoet  of  laaihar  aa  amootk 
las  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them, 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  i^ 
to  a  great  extent." 

Under  the  same  unfavourable  circumstances,  he 
composed  and  recited  to  his  associates  small  pieoea 
|of  poetry,  and,  being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  them 
to  other  circles,  little  coUeotipas  were  made  for 
him,  which,  he  says,  sometimes  produced  him  "  aa 
much  as  sixpence  in  an  evening."  The  snma 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  pens,  paper,  &c. ;  books  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  but  his  master, 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  the  verses  before 
mentioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his  coa- 
tomers,  seized  upon  his  books  and  papers,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  com- 
positions. At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  hia  ap- 
prenticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he  terma 
it,  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookesloy,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  on  foot  "  a  suliscriptioa 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  William 
Gifford,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in 
writing  and  English  grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon ;  and  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  progress, 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  bo  fit  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  ofilice  of  Bible  render 
at  Exeter  College,  of  which  he  was  entered  a 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  commenced  hi|i 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  when 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progress 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accidaat  procured  him 
a  new  patron  in  Earl  Qrosvenor,  in  whoee  fsmily 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  afterward  accom- 
panied to  the  continent  his  son,  Lord  Belgrave. 
On  his  return  to  England.,  he  settlcKl  in  London, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
ed,  in  1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poetical 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Msviad ;  the  ona 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drama,  and  the  other 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  d^* 
In  1800,  ha  published  his  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar* 
in  whi^  ha  (Aiaiged  the  satirist  with  blasphemy ; 
and  Wolcot  aacawd  him  of  ofaeeenity*  Thiaiodio 
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aMiaIt,aiid  Wolcot  woald  have  inflicted  levere 

cbiiiieaient  on  Giflbrd,  but  for  the  interferonce 
of  a  powerfol  Frenchmmn,  who  happened  to  be 
pceniit,  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reading- 
iMQ,  where  the  scene  occurred,  into  the  street, 
ihnwing  his  wig  and  cane  aAer  him.  In  1802,  ap- 
peared bii  long-promised  version  of  Juvenal,  which 
wif  attacked  by  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
to  aoooewhal  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
t  reply  from  oar  author,  entitled.  Examination  of 
tb  Stnctures  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 
aal 

la  1805,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
kii  editions  of  Maninger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
ISl.  appeared  his  translation  of  Persius.  He  next 
tdiied  the  wortcs  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes  ;  and  he 
W  pioceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
ley, wfaeo  his  labours  were  terminated  by  his  death. 
He  died  at  Pimlico.  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826, 
ad  ms  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
oagle  man.  he  died  in  opulent  circumstances ; 
kafia;  enjoyed,  for  some  years,  an  annuity  from 
Lord  GroBvenor,  besides  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
aaaierof  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with 
I  salary  of  XOL  a  year;  and,  for  a  time,  that  of 
oapiioller  of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  600Z.  a 
jm. 

IVe  fame  of  Gifibid  rests  principally  upon  his 
Jnenal  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
iife.  aod  was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
nm^e  that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
fa]  aneniion  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
cotrectioa  of  his  most  able  friends.  It  still  falls 
ikart,  however,  of  Mr.  Giflbrd's  attempt  to  give  • 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  grosanesa,  and  to  make 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  ». 
In  this  he  has  so  far  failed,  that  whilst  he  omila  to 
famish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worst  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  his  translatioii 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail' of  an  infatuated 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  falchion  of  Ju- 
venal. His  Baviad  and  MsBviad  eviike  firs^rate 
satirical  powers ;  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  hif 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shows  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  wonld  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  English  literary  history,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  puUie 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  fbr  that  galaxy  of 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yetis 
Giflbrd  vras  principally  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  him- 
self in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  also  fbr  some  time  edited 
the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  acuteness,  asperity,  and  aabservienoe  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  hia  polittca  bein|( 
invariably  those  of  his  interest. 

Giflbrd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  base 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  slandaied  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

UfTRODUCTION. 

Totacobora  taro«n  est  ioimica,  omnesque  manipll 
ConacBsu  magno  officiunt  v- dlgnum  erilergo 
Detlwnitoris  MuUnensis  conle  Vagelll, 
Com  duo  crura  habeas,  ofiendere  tot  caligatos ! 

^  Vnby  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
•  uKe  had  jambled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
^  Kj  to  while  away  theif  time  in  scribbling  high- 
&  ra  panegyrics  on  ibemaelves.and  complimentary 
'wtaoasttas"oa  twoor  three  Iialians,t  who  under- 

*  ABMg  whoBA  I  find  the  oamea  of  Mrs.  Pioxai,  Mr. 
''iwbeid,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

tVrt.  Plotti  has  sines  pubUabed  a  work  on  what  she 
^  JiamA  to  eall  British  Synonymes :  the  better,  I 
^ipoae,  lo  enable  these  foreign  gentlemen  to  compre- 
^hcr  atttlti£ariou8  erudition. 

Tfesfh  "  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house**  than  1 
^  naiijr  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  undertaking 
■th  a  work  had  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
^Biitfatrock  when  I  first  saw  tt  announced.  To  exe- 
ote  it  with  any  teterable  dagree  of  saecess,  reqaired  a 
^^  cmrhiMitoB  oT  lateats,  aoMng  the  least  of  which 
*>J  hi  malMrsd,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percep- 
''^tUda  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
^;  sad  Mrs.  Pk>zs1  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long 
*'»>ssiws|isawssb*il  hr  its  vulfaHl^,ao  utter  inei^ 
"^"^  itansietlMaMfMtMiMldWit 


atond  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  weif^ 
written  lo  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  theie 
waa  notmach  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  bat 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  sung 
of  each  other. 

Thus  pciauaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productiona  riiould  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  produced  them  ;  they  therefbie 
transmitted  (hem  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  wwe 
striclly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  (hey  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  ai^ 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speaK 
a  knot  of  fantastic  ooxoomba,  headed  1^  one  Eate, 


as  much  Latin  from  a  child's  Syntax,as  suflked  to  expoaa 
the  Ignorance  whkih  she  so  aoxioualy  labours  to  conceal. 
•«lf  such  a  one  be  fit  to  writa  on  Synonymes,  speak.** 
PIgnotU  hlmselflaughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  hie  countiymen, 
long  siBce  undeceived,  prise  the  lady's  talenu  at  their 
true  worth, 

Et  eeaiMa  Tales*  curto  centussa  lieanu».« 

1  Q«MM  ThralM  l-PrM$r't  DroU 

9  ThM  tnmrined  by  Mr.  BbIbmA  defll,  (ttie  yooif  (mttttiMi  wfco  *»• 
BUMd  llw  onqJeetnnU  cmeadBtMD  alme,  wWdi  b  Mghly  i^ohn  of  If  *• 
e«Macritki>) 


Mi 
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had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  the  World.*  It 
waa  perfectly  unintelligiUe,  and  therefore  much 
lead ;  it  waa  equally  laviah  of  praiie  and  abuae, 
(pimiae  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  oolumna,  and 
abuae  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere  0 
and  as  ita  oonduoton  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselvea  lo  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegjrric  lo 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obaerve,  that  Tendas, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  Pasquins,  have  long 
claimed  a  preacripCiTe  right  lo  infeat  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  diey 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
wi^  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
oame  the  grand  depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  waa  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  fovoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which 
dasiled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured 
bejrond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentations  display  of  **  blue  hills,"  and 
*' crashing  torrents,**  and**  petrifying  auns!*'t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Tonda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a 


Contsgio  labem 

Haoc  dedit  In  plures,  sicut  grex  totns  in  agris 
Unius  scable  cadit,  et  porrigine  porci. 

While  the  epidemic  malady  was  raging  from  fool 
Co  foul.  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  *'  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,*'  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  deape- 
tmtely  in  lovet  with  each  other.    From  that  period. 


•  In  this  paper  wars  givtn  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  wnqosllflfld  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private 
character;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
qoaintness,  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity,  and  now— 
that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  more  Intelligible, 
l»ve  ventured  to  fanitate  It,— will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  llbezty. 

t  Here  Mr.  Parsons  Is  pleased  to  advance  his  &rthing 
nishlighu  **  Crashiog  torrents  and  petrifying  sons  are 
extremely  ridiculous,"— ^o^  eoi^eniem  /  *<  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Florence  Miscellany.**  Who  sakl 
they  were)  But  aproposofthe  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  says  tliat  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence;  and  aeems  to  fancy,  **  good  easy  man  P  that  I  de- 
rived  some  prodlgkras  advantage  from  it :  yet  I  had  written 
both  the  poem8,andaU  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  might 
have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  hfan  as  blind  m 
a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  to  poems  published 
separately  la  the  periodicat  sheets  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  creat  parade  by  Bell  and  others.  I 
■ever  kwked  into  the  Florence  Miscellany  butonce; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  It  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing passsge  from  the  odes  of  that  deep^nouthed  Theban, 
Bartle  Qreathead,  Bsq. 

X  The  terminatioa  of  this  **  everlasting  **  attachment 
was  curious.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor- 
teapnndence  (FMasa  to  the  Albttm)  had  continued  for 


not  a  day  passed  without  an  amaioiy  episCle  fiao^ 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  quicquid  hab«it 

telorum  armamentaria  ccsli. ^The  fever  turned 

to  a  frenzy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carloa,  Orlando,  Ade- 
laide, and  a  thousand  nameless  namea  caught  tbe 
infection :  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom*  tn 
the  other,  all  was  nonsenee  and  Delia  Cmaca. 

Even  THKM,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  which  I 
can  better  account  for  than  excuae,  for  aome  one 
(abler  than  myaelf)  to  atep  forth  to  correct  fhm 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taate,  and  cliack 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  buiating  upon  as 
from  a  thouaand  springs.  As  no  one  appeared*  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alarming^  (fi>r  bed- 
ridden old  women,  and  girls  at  their  aamplera  be- 
gan to  rave,)  I  determined,  without  much  oonfideoce 
of  auccess,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  my 
feeble  powers ;  and  accordingly  wrote  the  fiiUow- 
ing  poem. 

1800. 

Whoever  has  read  the  first  editions  of  the  Batiab 
must  have  perceived,  that  iti  satire  waa  dirne^ 
ed  againat  the  wretched  taste  of  the  followan  of 
the  Crutcan  school,. without  the  alighteet  refiweaee 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  politicaL 

In  this  1  should  have  jiiersevered  to  the  end,  had 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgreaa  the  bounds  pi^ 
scribed  to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conductor  one 
of  my  heroes,  the  notorious  Antkcny  Patpdm. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miaerable  subatataoee 
by  working  on  the  fear  or  vanity  of  artiati,  acton, 
die.,  hardened  by  impimity,  flew  at  length  at  higher 


some  time,  Delia  Crusca  became  impatient  for  a  ei^t 
of  his  beloTed,  and  Anna,  In  evil  hour,  consented  to  be- 
come visible.    What  was  Uie  consequence  1 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  ti  non  vid4ar§ 
Tou  places,  neutro  »i  vidmrt  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way.  Acconi. 
Ing  to  him,  **  Chance  alone  procured  the  Interriaw.** 
Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of  **  true  poetry,** 
with  Mrs.  Plosxi  at  their  head,  expected  wonders  firosa 
it.  The  flame  that  burned  with  such  ardour  while  tke 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  would  blase  with  uAax- 
ampled  brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bewitching  ol^|ect. 
Such  were  tlieir  hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
gravely  asks,  are  the  hopes  of  man !  or  indeed  of  woaiaa ! 
—for  this  fatal  meeting  put  an  end  to  tlie  whole.  With 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyramblc,  which  Delia 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  Impression  was  yet  warm  opon 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  It,  nothing  has  since  appeared  to  the  honoar  al 
Anna  Matilda:  and  the  « tenth  muse,"  the  <* angel,*'  the 
**  goddess,**  has  sunk  Into  an  old  woman ;  with  the  riaa 
forting  reflection  of  having  mumbled  love  to  an  ua§rat». 
fUswain. 

^Non  hic  est  serroo  podlcos 

In  vtMot  quoties  lascivum  IntervenH  Uhid 
Z«e  irai  t»xv. 
^Kingdom.  Thlslsatrlfle.  Heaven  ItseU;  if  we  oaajba 
lie  ve  Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the  general  in 

**■  When  midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  strikest  thy  Dblla  Cbvooam  lyre. 
Round  to  catch  the  h»mmljf  song, 
Myriads  of  wcndm-ing  seraphs  throng  I** 

I'almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  so  It  ever  la, 

Fbols  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

And  Many  had  given  an  example  of  fanpioua  lonasiltj^ 
which  tUawrsiehsdwoBMui  waa  tMi  tee  si^ert  ' 
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|Mi^  and  directed  hii  atlacki  agumt  an  Uluitrioiui 


nut,  which  were  conunued,  from  day  to  day, 
■  dM  Moroing  Poet,  with  a  rancour  that  eeemed 
iadafttigible,  were,  afier  eome  time,  incorporated 
with  fuch  edditiooal  ftleehoode  aa  the  moet  aavage 
iMiulity  could  supply,  and  printed  in  a  book,  to 
idbch  Anthony  thought  fit  to  prefix  hie  name. 

It  wee  DOW  that  I  firet  found  a  fair  opportunity 
ftr  dregging  thie  peet  before  the  public,  and  eetting 
Ida  Dp  to  ?iew  in  hie  true  light  I  wae  not  slow 
BMtiiiig  it,  and  the  immediate  coneeqnence  wae, 
Aet  en  ection  wae  commenced,  or  threatened 
ipiat  OTery  poblieher  of  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  theee  obecure 
nptilee,  who  &iten  on  the  filthy  drege  of  elander 
lod  obeecDity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we 
night  be  joedy  eorpneed  that  a  man  who  lived  by 
nebiiog  the  law  ehonld  have  reoouiee  to  it  for 
pMectioo ;  that  a  common  libeller,  who  epared  no 
nek  oor  oooditioo,  ehoold  cry  out  on  the  licenee 
flf  (he  timee,  and  aolicit  pity  and  redreee  from  that 
coBwuity,  almost  every  individual  of  which  he 
had  weotonly  and  wickedly  ineulted. 

The  tint,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
«.  wee  that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
ttcpled  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libele,)  who  wae 
eot  oaly  ecquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  hie  peere, 
didand  to  have  been  uivjuetly  put  in  a  etate  of 


Ut  Gerrow  wae  fumiehed  with  a  number  of  ex- 
incft  &om  Anthony'e  molti&rioue  productione.  I 
i<aeoied  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
i^jory  et  the  plaintiff 'e  baeeneee,  coinciding  with 
^t  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  etopped  him 
1^  wd  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
BOW  tatiefied with  the  interruption.  It  ie  better  that 
**«h  a  collection  of  elander,  and  obscenity,  and 
ineaa,  and  impiety,  ehould  moulder  in  the  obecu- 
%  to  which  ita  inefibble  etnpidity  has  eon> 
^tneed  it,  than  that  it  ehould  be  brought  forward 
tt  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Erakine,  who  did  every  thing  for  hie  client 
*M  eoald  be  expected  from  hie  integrity  and 
^^ilitiee,  applied  in  the  '*  next  ensuing  term*'  for  a 
■ew  trieL— I  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  thb 
'fplicetion.  but  it  was  reeieted  by  Lord  Kenyon ; 
oA  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  marked  indignation 
^^own  hf  the  jury  at  the  plaintiff  *e  infamous  con- 
nect end  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
^ivfow  had  fully  entered  into  them, 

Toiinuh  Anthony's  history. — Hie  occupation  wae 
^M  gone.  Ae  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  wae 
^longer  worth  hiring ;  and  ae  a  diepeneer  of  fame, 
'io  longer  worth  feeding.  Thue  abandoned,  with- 
nt  aaat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
^  inetitution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
1  himself  off  for  America. 


— Leottum 

Aridanutriz. 
^  ^  wis  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
^vered,  eome  time  befiire  Anthony  reached  it, 
^  receiving  into  ite  bosom  the  refuse  and  oflal 
|f  every  dime,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
hK  hecauee  they  were  eo,  was  neither  the  way  to 
P>w rich DOf  respectgble.  Anthony  had,  therefore, 
*^ea^patQlatory  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
■■  «rfvil,  Iwt  was  lef^  with  hundreds  of  his  poor 


pereecuted  brethren,  to  ehifl  for  himself  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  a  New  York  paper,  called  *'  7%t 
FederaHst,**  but  unfortunately  hie  writings  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrymen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  eiiher  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  in 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  eome  liule  credit  to  myeeif  for  having 
driven  thie  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
which  he  preyed  :  I  say  some  litde— for,  to  be  can- 
did, (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  the  warfare  with  Anthony 
was  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  elanderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  aa  sneaking  as  they  are  insolent, as  weak 
as  they  are  wicked. — Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  eipreeeion,  "  Reeiet  them» 
and  they  will  flee  from  you." 


THE    BAVIAD; 

A   PAaAPHEASTIO  IMITATION  OF  THE  FIBST  8ATIBB 
OF  PKMIU8. 

bnpum  ergo  wrihi  rtdtaoorii  ilU  Sokbttas, 
Hie  ELBOoe. 

P.  WuKN  1  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  paesione — 

F.  Save  me  from  thie  canting  etrain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it? 

P.  Thie,  my  friend,  to  me 
F.  None,  by  my  life. 

P.  What!  none  ?  Sure,  two  or  three— 
F.  No,  no ;  not  one.    Tie  ead  ;  but— 

P.  "Sad,  but!"— Why  r 
Pity  ie  ineult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boewell,*  of  a  song  and  eupper  vain. 


*  Cui  ncn  dictus  Byiat  f  And  who  hae  not  heard  of 
James  Boewoll,Eeq.1  All  the  world  knowe  (for  all  the 
world  has  it  under  hie  own  hand)  that  he  compoeed  a 
BALLAD  in  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  little  aseieunce 
from  Dr.  Trusler,  and  lees  from  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  he 
produced,  to  the  utter  coufuaion  of  the  Foxiiea,  and  eang 
at  the  lord  mayor'e  table.  Thie  important "  state  paper,' 
thanks  to  the  sccmhriy  et  quicquid  ineptia  amicUw  chartia, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis- 
may which  it  occaeioned  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  Irom  the  Ibilowing  letter : 

"  To  the  Conductor  of  the  World. 

**  Sir,— The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  State  Ballad^  *  the  Grookr  of  London,'  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composilioQ  which  has  procured  me  large  drau^its 
of  that  popular  applause  in  which  I  delight.  Let  me  add, 
that  there  was  certainly  no  aervility  on  my  part ;  for  I 
publicly  declared  In  Guildhall,  between  the  encortt^ 
*  that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  ata  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  bat  that,  from  his  great  merit  as  a  minister, 
I  was  compelled  to  soiqport  him  1' 

"  The  time  WILL  come  when  I  ehall  have  a  proper  oppor* 
tunity  to  show,  that  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  man 

hae  wanted  wisdom "  JAM.  BOS.*» 

Atqui  vultoe  erat  miilu  et  pneclara  ralnantie ! 

F^r  Bossy  1    But  I  too  threaten.— And  ie  there  nea 
of  thy  example,  then,  to  convince  ue  that  on 
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And  Bell's  whole  choir,*  (an  ever-jingling  tnin,) 
in  tphiy-foot  madrigali  their  poweit  combine. 
To  praiie  Milee  Andrews'   verse, tend  ce^bure 
mine— 


Our  quickest  attempts 

The  noiseless  and  inaudible  ibot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  eflbct  them  1 

*  M  *  Bill's  wholb  ohodi  I'  Quousque  tantam— Yes, 
sir,  I  am  prood  of  the  insinuation  while  1  despise  it. 
77m  o»clt  Uuy  tayy  wu  a  baker**  daughter.  We  know 
what  we  xaa,  but  we  know  not  what  we  mat  bs.  There- 
by hangs  a  tale :  and  the  Wosld  shall  have  It— Choice 
BiooBAPHY  is  the  boast  of  mt  paper— Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  Lavaa  BIabia— She  is  the  Sappho  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthlt  Rbtibwbbs  read 
€huniK|  and  they  prefer  our  &ir  countrywoman.  I  read 
Oreek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  Bo- 
sihson's  works,  and  I  know  their  ralue- *  Jtielhe  bright 
dojf  that  brmge forth  the  adder.* 

"  Ybnda  I  despise ;  Amthont  PAsaunt  I  execrate— 
The  brilliant  eiTusions  of  foncy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only,  illuminau  the  Oraclb— and  Aiuro  and 
Cjbsabio,  names  dear  to  the  muse  op  olobt,  constitute 
a  proud  distinction  between  the  ur[faiUng  leasee  of  the 
Ptthian  shrine,  and  the  perishable  record*  of  the  day. 
"JOHN  BELL. 

"  P.  S.  *  Blockheads  with  reason'— you  know  the  rest. 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  love  not  everlasting  fouds— At  a 
word  :  Will  one  of  my  mbw  commomplacb  books  be  ao- 
cepUUe7  "J.  B." 

t  This  gt:ntleman  who  tus  long  been  known  as  an 
industrious  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  liis  head,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prolofl^ue.  Having  none  of  the  requisites  for  this  busi- 
ness, he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  suggested  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly bo  substituted  for  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wrlght 
from  O'Kecfo  to  Delia  Crusca,  "a  heavy  declension!" 
has  bcrn  solicitous  to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good«humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  won- 
der-working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  performance,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenzo. 

**  Peg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 

**  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all ; 

They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon. 

None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon; 

Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o'  that, 

And  U*s  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 

Give  mc  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in, 

And  nobndy  need  have  no  understanding. 

Ambizionc  !  del  tiranno ! 

Piu  forte,  plu  piano,  a  cho  fin— 

Zounds !  hero's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  In. 

Diavolo ;  who  comes  hero  U)  so  confound  us  ? 

The  constables,  to  lake  you  to  the  round-hous^ 

De  round-house !— Mi ! 

Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  charactere, 

Ohacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there 

And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  loose  toe. 

Or  poised  like  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto !" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause  I  and  this  was  road 
with  delight!  O  shams !  whara  is  thy  blush  1 


Panel  ridicolom  efl^tgiantsm  as  mts  padorsm.« 


in  b  ri(lttl7  obHrrad  bjr  SolonoB,  tkBt  yoq  IM7  bfm7  a  fool  in  a  morter 
wMo^Mld^ktaiwiHr.  U|ioa(hli|SrlMl|StfMMiBllBraMMttoMi7 
il^HMyolMr.A.;  «rbaHCu«ltt«,'*Oodk»lplte wbilel-denPtMBa 
i^iWiuiiHytt»SNiSM|i>M«Hwfcidil»hMm»HiJ.   OThim, 


No,  not  a  whit.    Let  the  bceoited  town 
Bestow,  as  lashion  prompts,  the  laurel  < 
But  do  not  Tiioa,  who  makeat  a  &ir  preleace 
To  that  best  boon  of  heaven,  to  ooiiaov  sim^ 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rent,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day  : 
For  all  are— 

F.  What  t  speak  freely ;  let  me  know. 

P.  O  might  I !  durst  I !   Then but  let  it  go; 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  folliea  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  thb  piping  age ; 
See  snivelling  Jemingham,  at  fiAy,  weep 
O'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  sheep ; 
See  Cowley*  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chims, 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme; 
See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  losai, 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nothings  bosM; 
See  Robinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  grave,  to  **  Light  o'  Love;"t 
See  Parsons.t  while  all  sound  advice  he  i 
Mistake  two  soft  excrescences  for  horns ; 


♦  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  1 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  IifTaaviiw. 

t  Light  o'  Love,  that's  a  tune  that  goes  wthmd  a  Aanim. 
—Sutk^teart. 

t  In  the  first  editions  of  this  and  the  f  jllowing  pMintI 
had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  undouU«d  B»- 
vlan.  This  neitle(J  hlra.  "  Ha !"  qu.ah  he,  •'  bcUer  to 
damn'd  than  mention'd  not  at  all."  He  accordingly  «p- 
plied  to  me,»  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confess,)  and  m 
a  particular  favour  was  finally  admitted,  in  the  ahspe  of 
a  motto,  into  the  title-page  of  the  M»viad.  These  w«n 
the  lines : 

May  be  who  hales  not  Crusca's  sober  verse, 

Love  Merry's  drunken  prose,  sn  smooth  and  terse; 

.The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons'  skull, 

And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool !  and  milk  bis  hull 
The  first  distich  conulns  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "Wgk 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  uiiUat«iJ 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  been  written!)  isitew 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  foodlj  ex- 
pected, and  quieting  him  fur  ever,  had  a  most  fsttl  «ff*^' 
upon  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  pslnitakiflJ 
gentleman,  converted  him,  in  Imagination,  into  sMioo- 
Uur: 

Continuo  implevit  falsis  mugitibus  urbem, 
El  s»pe  In  IsDvl  qu«8lvk  romtta  fronte. 

The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wcdn»«9  lay  ;  and  on  the8»- 
tarday  after,  the  morosoph  Esto  (who  appesrs  w  ha** 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metam  )rphosis)  publliM 
the  first  bell owings  of  Mr.  Pars.^ns,  with  the  following  «»• 
troductioa  :— 


tberefiDre,  I  wtsh  my  lundt— but  I  woulJ  U.a  lak  iitmn.  Blorto*  ••*^•*^ 
mU^  C*ttie  worihj  tnUowfn  otOHerSe,  and  Ibe  pTWcntfupporW"'*' 
BritWi  itaf*,")  trbctbcr  it  b«  alMlolflly  tMccMry  to  iatradne*  tMr  1^"" 
with  Mid)  iaa&bb!  nmaaBM  M  thn,— 

— •  •  B«tty,  lt'»  coiBe  iato  my  head 

OU  maid*  gmir  cnm  bacuae  Uwir  cM  are  d«id ; 

My  faveraoi  hitb  been  in  Mich  kfoa 

Aboat  the  death  of  our  old  tabby  ptMi. 

She  wean  bbck  itocking*— ah !  ah '.  what  a  potber, 

'Caote  one  old  ealS  IB  nmraiar  fbr  aaotttf  1% 

ira  te  fMS-^br  pityili  nto,  geirtkawa,  i|nra  oa  (bt  dkcnc*  *'*^' "^ 
beafw!  y  g  ta-detga  ia  mercy  aeMrtiaw  to  apply  to  tbe  lillWM  *^ 
gniTMtoae  cotter,  that  we  may  abtti  a  IHtle  dwM  of  ka? Ilf  ««  ^*^ 


I1>MMalk 

WHMOtfMVk 

I  too  can  Ui«b,  I  was  tbe/M  tarfomr. 


ftit  aa^or  iMbrynae  KM,  el  iatai  hSbel  I 
8m  Om  •<  im  "-a  BartbDlaBew^air  fcfoa,  br  Mr- M""* 


THJS  BAVIAii 


m 


iad  bottiig  tU  he  mieta,  with  awkwud  paioi, 
iif  bin  kit  ibrohoad,  and  eipoM  hit  bnixm  t 
iMici  can  rule  mj  ipiectt   ■ 

F.  Forbaer,  Ibrbeer; 
Aid  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  spare. 

P.  It  BQit  oot,  cannot  be ;  for  I  wai  bom 
Tn  bnnd  obtraiiTe  ignoimnoe  with  acorn ; 
Ob  bkaiMi  pedantry  to  poor  nqr  rafa, 
And  bin  prepoeteiOBe  Ibetian  fiom  the  stage. 

1a  DKLL4  Ckoma  !*  In  his  closet  pent. 
He  loilf  to  giTe  the  crude  conception  vent. 


**  Oir  ME.  OIFVORO't  MOTTO. 

'lUloUowiiig  apiuTBD  cHASTimiSMT  of  the  Tiilgar 
(pnuce  uid  malignity  io  queation  waf  aenl  on  Thor»- 
hy  nighl-bul  by  an  accidental  error  in  one  of  our  clerks, 
« in  the  flerrant  delivering  the  copy  at  the  office,  it  was 
tafcrltnalely  mislaid  !"— 

Whj  Ail  is  as  ft  iboold  be ;— <  the  gods  Uke  ears  of 
Cktor  Who  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
Kyisg  1^  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  procured  the 
anW  of  the  Hsviad  two  comfortable  nights !  But  to 
ifce'ipirued  chastisement.'— 

'Nwwool  the  i»g,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.' 

The  pralbodity  of  thelast  observation,  by-the-by,  proves 
Ir.  PutoDt  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  tha  ]hn»  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
Wt,4Bdcame  back  a-dry,  had  fortunately  had  the  honour 
•f  Ui  acqttintance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no- 
^  of  theinkr4anMd  expedition— 

'Jiorseolttie  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 

Tel  atcb  las  something  lor  lar  different  uses : 

Forboan,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  bulla  have  hcrru.* 
H,  Slefttois  is  KOKCOf  sypaxJ/aTQ  i^atfotf 
htbmHai hour  scarcely  a  week,  or  indeed  a  day,  has 
«l»P»d,  in  which  Mr.  Persons  has  not  made  himself 
'*«il«ia  by  threatening  me  in  the  Te leer aph,  Oracle, 
V^fcc,  with  those  formidable  nonentities. 

Well  aod  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  umu  mentet 
J^/wor:  yet  whiU  I  give  an  Involuntary  smile  to 
*»  wJdity  of  Mr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
^  lui  (fiends,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
J^  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
"^d  I  caoDot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
P*Me«  of  these  knobs,  these « excrescences,'  as  I  call 
^Ui  frieods  dM  not  have  him  cut  for  the  simples  1 

•IaDblla  CauacAl 
•0  tltoe,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 
Tliy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride — ' 
*«»yiUm  Maria- 
El  solem  quia  dicere  falsum 
Aodeatl 
Jj*^  she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
'*'^™*al  It,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quotation. 
^aBmeraMe  odes,  sonnets,  &c.  published  from  time  to 
«*  in  the  dally  papers,  have  justly  procured  this  geUr 
'*'»«  Uie  repmaUon  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
P**namce  which  called  forth  the  high-sounding  pane- 
ls •bove-roentioned  Is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  in 
f^  of  the  French  revolution,  caUed  the  «  Wreath  of 
Ueny." 

'^ihis  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  fs  at  this 
•^isnorant;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern* 
^i^ud  u  I  do  not  choose,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
jy  afMrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
**M9u from  i^  and  leave  the  world  to  judge  how 
'vyiHsuhortssaidtobe 
^"Gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre, 
jjj*  tnads  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  inspire.** 
^■yrnatttral  effort  of  genhis,  then,  is  chiefly  disilo. 
PJJw  by  fluwe  very  prominent  featores.— Downri^t 
3^^  Downright  firigidlty.    Downri^t  doggrel.— 
^•«k  of  tfceee  as  the  Instances  occur. 
.j^l^Ke^er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 
^''*^  naad  hsr  atry  harp  the  tinwroas  joy. 


Abortive  thotighta,  that  right  and  wrong  coofouQd, 
Troth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound, 
False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  line, 
'Tis  done.    Her  house  the  generous  Pioisi  lends. 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-stocking  firiendsi 
The  summons  her  blueetocking  (nends  obey. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry— and  tea. 

The  BAADstepe  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  dreal* 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast; 
His  left  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roll  inscribed  ''  Tbb  Wkbath  or  Libkety." 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air. 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  assumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gaiglee  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludee  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  all.    '*  Genius  oa  Mon*^— 
Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues, 

Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposlag  tide. 
A  web>work  of  despair,  a  mass  (rf^  woes. 
And,  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 
"  Tuxoua,  a  morbid  swelling."— Jo^knsoR.   An  excel* 
lent  thing  to  roll  over  an  eye,  especially  if  it  hH)pen,aB 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  "  scalding." 

♦'  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene. 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
"  While  air^s  nocturnal  ghost,  In  paly  shroud, 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  fh)m  cloud  to  cloud," 
"And  gausy  sephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 
On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 
Unue  instar  omnium !  This  coiq)let  stag^red  me.   I 
should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  iw^Htwn  •  uid 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  soeli 
exquisite  nonsense. 

"  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

^"  Days  of  old 

Their  perlsh'd,  proudest  pageantry  onfoM." 

"Nothing  I  descry, 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

"  The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  tuigid  tyrant,  pamper* 
ed  popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lazy  LoireSi 
(of  which,  by-theby,  there  are  none,)  gay  (Hronnes^ 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  murder,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatings,  sinking  sorrows,  bllssftd 
blessii^s,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vicicids 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"  In  phosphor  blaze  of  genealoglcline." 
N.  B.  Writte  n  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick.** 
"  O  better  were  It  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast" 
**  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

*'  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 
A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  ozaa. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  reasewfag  I 
"  A  while  ni  ruminate  on  time  and  fote ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things" 

Eoaa,  MAONB  pobta  !  Well  may  Laura  Maria  say, 
"  That  Gemtu  glows  in  every  classic  line, 
And  Natun  dlcUtes-every  thing  that's  thine." 
*  «  Chniu9  orMuMt  whde'er  thou  art,  whose  thrill 
Exalts  the  fancy,  and  inflames  the  will, 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervotu'  in  the  soul." 
See  the  coounencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty,  wlierB 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  has 
contrived  to  fill  several  quarto  pages  withouta  single  Idea. 
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A  wild  deliriam  roond  th*  uMmbly  fliat ; 
Unamal  lottre  ahooti  from  Emma*!  ejpet, 
Loxiirioiis  Amo  driyelt  as  he  itaiida, 
And  Anna  frisks,  and  Laura  claps  her  hands. 

O  wretched  man !  And  dost  thou  toil  to  please, 
At  this  late*  hour,  sach  pmrient  ears  as  these  f 
Is  thy  "poor  pride  contented  to  receive 
Sach  transitory  fame  as  fools  can  give  ? 
Fools,  who,  unconscious  of  the  critics'  laws. 
Rain  in  such  showers  their  indistinct  applause. 
That  THOU,  e*en  thou,  who  livest  upon  renown. 
And,  with  eternal  pufii,  insult'st  the  town, 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  roar, 
And  cry,  **  For  heaven's  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

merer 
**  But  why,  (thou  say'st,)  why  am  I  leam'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught, 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  V 
Thou  leam'd !   Alas,  for  learning !   She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm'd  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head. 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  alone  ? 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  f 
O  lost  to  sense !— But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet, 
To  hear  **  That's  hk  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  HB  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine ; 
Whom  magasines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise, 
And  Greathead  calls  the  Homer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blazon'd  by  the  obnikal  voice  of  fame  f 

P.  Nay,  it  were  every  thing,  did  that  die- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  oua  jury.    O'er  the  flowing  bowl. 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul. 
Ere  Fako  comes,  (a  dreary  interval  f) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  affected  air. 
Recounts  the  wayward  fatot  of  that  poor  poet, 
Who,  bom  for  anguish,  and  disposed  to  show  it, 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ. 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy .' 

Lost  in  amase  at  language  so  divine. 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  "  Damn'd 
finer 


*  At  this  Ute  hour— I  learn  from  Delia  Cnisca's  lamen- 
tatkins,  that  he  is  declined  into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
the  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacreon, 
ycpow  ei,  and  that  Love,  about  two  years  since, 

**  Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page. 

And  gave  it  to  approaching  age.** 

t  Recounts  the  wayward  fate,  &c.— In  the  iMTaavrnw, 
see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  In- 
exorable, comforts  himself,  and  justifies  her,  by  boasting 
bow  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And  never  did  Don  Quix- 
ote exhibit  half  so  many  extravagant  tricks  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  his  dulcinea,  as  our  dis- 
tracted amoroso  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  less 
beautMul  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

"  Yes,  1  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  fate, 
Was  Iwrn  for  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
WHh  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  it  ecstacy,**  Ibc. 


And  are  not  now  the  aiitbor'a  ashes  blest  f 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  f 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  blooMf 
Laurels  now  burst  spontaneous  from  hb  tombf— 

F.  Thu  is  mere  mockery :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refuted  by  a  sneer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  ?  Is  there  to  be  found 
One  so  indififerent  to  its  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafler  to  be  known. 
And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own ; 
Rather  than^ 

P.  With 'Squire  Jeminghamdeseend 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths, "  and  there  an  end  T 

0  thou,  who  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  know'st,  wiien  chance  (though  this  indeed  W 

rare)* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  lays. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have   relish'd 

praise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  after  fame  : — 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  friend — though  still,  at  praiae  ba> 
stow'd. 
Mine   eye    has   glisten'd,  and    my  cheek  kaa 

glow'd. 
Yet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  £ii^es  which  await  the  modish  strain, 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  with- 
stand. 
And  tear  the  strings  indignant  from  my  hand ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  prixe. 
Too  much  th'  applause  of  fashion  I  despise ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare. 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
— Is  it  not  given  lu  Este's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topharo's  fustian,  Reynolds'  flippant  trash. 
To  Morton's  catchword,t  Greathead's  idiot  line. 


*  Thon  know'st,  when  chance,  kc.—To  see  bow  a 
Cruscan  can  blunder !    Mr.  Parsons  thus  politely  coia* 
ments  on  this  unfortunate  hemistich : 
**  Thou  lowest  of  the  imitating  race, 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace ; 
Who  caMest  each  coarse  phrase  a  lucky  hit,"  itc 

Alas !  no :  But  this  is  of  a  piece  with  his  qui-pnMpu)  oa 
the  preface  of  the  Mceviad— where,  on  my  saying  that  I 
had  laid  the  poem  aside  for  two  years,  he  exulUngly  ex- 
claims, **  Soh !  it  was  two  years  in  handj  then  !*' 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  his 
skill  indriving  a  bai^in :  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  doss 
it  with  his  spectacles  on.— But,  Indeed,  he  began  vrith  a 
blunder :— if  he  had  read  my  motto  carefully,  he  most 
have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him  with  keeping  a  bull  for 
his  own  milking:  no;  it  was  the  infatuated  man  who 
looked  for  sense  in  Mr.  Parsons*  skull  that  was  chargsd 
with  this  solecism  in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  belief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
deplore. 

t  Morton*s  catchword.  WoNnaapoL  is  the  profundity 
of  the  bathos  1  I  thought  that  CVKoefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling  says,  1  thought  a 
d— n'd  lie ;  for  Holcrofi, Reynolds, and  Morton  have  ssudc 
beneath  him.    They  have  happily  found 

In  the  loiBtet  deep  a  ioieer  still, 

ana  persevere  in  exploring  ft  with  an  emulation  whick 
does  them  honour. 
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teiHricMftliShiig-ltiMeant,*  cod  M«rry't  Moor- 

Mdiwiiioen 
Skilfd  in  OM  QMliil  teienoe,  at  the  loMf, 
Af  gnti  nan  comet  and  tpraadi  a  tmnpcaoiit 

1I«,  when  bit  gaeati  behold  the  priae  at  tiake. 

M  ikirat  and  hanger  only  are  awake, 

Mj  friendi.  he  criea,  what  think  the  galleriet,  pray, 

Awi  whtt  the  bozei,  of  my  latt  new  play  ? 

Ip0ik  frtely;— tell  me  all ; — come,  be  amcere ; 

For  tnitht  yo«  know,  it  motic  to  my  ear. 

TWjr  ipeik !  alas,  they  cannot    Bot  thall  1 1 

I.  wboreeeiTe  no  bribe  ?  who  dare  not  lie  f 

Tins,  ikca  :—•*  That  worte  wat  never  writ  before, 

Nor mne  wUl  be,  till— thou  thalt  write  once  more.'* 

IBea'd  be  **  two-headed  Janut !"  though  inclined, 
5o  vtggirik  stork  can  peck  at  him  behind  ; 
He  M  wry  Death,  no  lolling  tongae  can  fear. 
Korthe  briik  twinkling  of  an  att's  ear : 
ht  yea,  jre  St  Johna,  carted  with  one  poor  head, 
Aln!  what  mockeriet  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 

Hnrnow  oar  goeata.— The  critics,  sir !  they  cry— 
Marit  like  yann  the  critics  may  defy  : 
fct  tlui.  indeed,  they  tay,  **  Year  varied  rhymea, 
Ataioe  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  timet, 
bfmy  page,  tong,  sonnet  what  you  will, 
ftovboondleti  genint  and  unrivaird  tkill. 

"  If  cofludy  be  yours,  the  searching  strain 
BUodi  Mieh  tweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 


*  And  Rolcroft'0  Shug-lane  cant.  This  it  a  poor  stupid 
•wKk,  to  whom  infidelity  and  disloyally  have  given  a 
TiimniuynotorMty,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  otci- 
!uc]r  rfuit  managert,  and  opened  ihe  theatre  to  two  or 
^^o^hifgroTellijig  and  tenselest  productions. 

^  hum  ages  believe  that  this  facetious  triumvirate 
•^»Jil  Aink  nothing  cnore  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
*''W»Qcfa  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
*««jpu"l)|«  vulgarity,  such  at  **  That's  your  sort !" 
'  8(7,dMMne  P  «  What's  to  pay  1"  "  Keep  moving !"  kc. 
'^  will;  for  they  vrlll  have  blockheads  of  their  own, 
"^■ini)oi»d  their  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
*te.hdwewr,  ih?y  will  never  credit  is,  that  these  dri- 
^VJst,t  of  idiotism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
3«*eTfe  their  respective  authors  from  being  hooted  off 
**  *«««  No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
^'^  coold  be  so  besotted,  so  bmtified,  at  to  receive 
^  Matslets  excUmationt  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
nlp^li  of  appUute.  I  cannot  believe  itmyself,  though 
l^vt  vitoeited  It  Hand  credo— If  I  may  reverse  the 
M  ^iWs  position— haod  credo,  quia  possibile  est 

^Merry's  Moorfieldt  whine.—In  a  moit  wretched 
'Haidy  of  iocomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
l^paUeman  to  BSrt.  Robinton,  which  the,  in  her  valw 
*"*  pims,  (page  100,)  callt  a  charming  composition, 
*^^  in  linet  of  ezquitite  beauty,  it  the  following 

Conjure  up  demont  from  the  main, 
Stormt  upon  ttormt  indignant  heap. 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep. 
Till  the  Creator  blu»h  to  tee 
Bote  horrible  hie  world  c€m  be : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blaspheme^ 
^»d  make  the  joy  <f  hell  my  theme.** 
^*'Mder,perhaps,  wonders  whatdreadfnl  eventgave 
Hll^^tkHeltar&lkDprecattont.   At  iar  at  I  can  col- 
^^  the  poem,  it  wat  the  momentary  refutal  of  the 
'^KtiU  Mrs.  Bobinton—<o<;p«»Aer  eyes/    Surely,  it  It 
**<(  ^vastly  to  be  withed  that  thete  poor  creaturet 
^■UraedUect,  amidtt  their  frigid  ravingt  and  common- 
"nc*  exiravagancet,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pops— 
^^^'■eWby  aautrt,  reason,  taste  uoawed  ; 
^l«trB,  ye  duncee,  not  lo  teem  year  (led." 
92 


That  e*en  the  guilty  at  thetr  saiferiogs  flBule, 
And  Mess  the  laneet  though  they  Ueed  th(t 

while, 
if  tragedy,  th'  impassion'd  numbers  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo. 
With  such  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The  breast  unwarea,  and  steal  the  aoul  away.* 

Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-struck  tribe,  whose  bart 
estayt 
Sunk  in  acrottict,  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call. 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  olL 
*£'en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chieia  to  i 
Bertie,  who  lately  twitter*d  to  the  string 
His  namby-paml^  madrigals  of  love. 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove, 
Where  airy  lays,t  woven  by  the  hand  of  mon. 
Were  hung  to  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 

Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  mushrooM 
rite. 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byshe  supplies ! 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whatever  they  will» 
Find  gentle  readers  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verte  that  like  Maria't  flows, 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doab^ 
And  gravely  wonder — what  it  is  about 
Thete  fancy  "  Bill's  Poktios"  only  tweet. 
And  intercept  hit  hawkert  in  the  ttreet ; 
There,  smoking  hot  inhale  Met  Ysnda'sI  straina^ 
And  the  rank  fame  of  Tony  Pasquin's  brains.^ 


e  E'en  Bertie,  dx.— For  Bertie,  (Oreathead,  I  think 
they  call  him^  see  the  Moeviad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

"  Wat  it  the  thuttle  of  the  morn 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay  1  Or  did  it  rite. 
In  thousand  rich  enamell'd  dyet. 
To  greet  the  noonday  tun  1"  kc. 
—AlbuiHy  vol.  ii. 

t  MiT  Ybnda.— Thit  it  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Tfanotlqr 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacious  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  daily  papers  under  the  ingeaio«B 
signature  above  cited ;  it  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  read  backward.  **  (Gentle  dulneai 
ever  loves  a  joke !"      ^ 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  buttha 
following  stanxa,  taken  from  what  he  calls  hit  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand, 
Your  head  each  night  in  comfort  shail  be  laidf 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

**  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mistretset  aU, 
and  a  merry  Chrittmat  to  you  I" 

Ihavebeenguilty  ofamltnomer.  Mr.  Adney  hat  po- 
litely informed  me,  tince  the  above  wat  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  it  not  Timothy,  but  Thomat.  The  ana- 
gram in  quettion,  therefore,  mutt  be  Mot  Ykmda,  omit* 
ting  ttie  H,  euphonia  gratia.  I  am  he^pipfy  in  an  opporta- 
nity  of  doing  juttice  to  to  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  hit  valuable  Incnbrationt. 

§  Tony  PAtatnN.— I  have  too  much  retpect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  tpeciment  of  thit  man^ 
poetry,  at  once  licentlout  and  dull  beyond  example:  at 
the  same  Ume  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  present- 
ing hhn  with  the  following  stanzas,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  sufflciently  illustrative  of  the  chtracter  In 
qoettkm: 

P 


m 


GIFFORD. 


Te»,  Andrews*  doggnl  Grasthead'f  idiot  line, 
And  Morion's  catchword,  all,  forKXith,  divine ! 
F.  Tis  well.    Here  let  th'  indignant  atrietare 

cease, 
And  Lbkds  at  length  enjoy  his  fool  in  peaee. 
P.  Come  then,  around  their  works  a  circle 

draw, 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragons  of  the  law, 
With  labels  writ,  *•  Critics,  for  hence  remove, 
Nor  dare  to  censure  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Yet  Hall  oould  lash  with  noUe  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  scorn  th*  eternal  sonneteer, 
Who  made  goose  pinions  and  white  rags  so  dear. 
Tet  Oldham,  in  his  rode,  unpolished  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town. 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day's  renown. 
Whatever  the  theme,  with  honest  warmth  they 

wrote. 
Nor  cared  what  Motius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Tet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time. 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I— now  this  pernicious  pest, 
This  metromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads. 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odes ; 
Now  lords  and  dukea,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste. 
While  Bums*  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste. 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muse. 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose— 

F.  No — 'tis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What!  not  deride?  not  laugh? 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  free— 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then.  I'll  dig  a  pit.  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears : 

TBB    town,    THB    town,    good    pit,    has    AS8I8' 
SARS! 

Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  foncy  strange; 
So  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange 
The  secret  humour  of  this  simple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more.— O  thou,  (if  yet  thero  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free,) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire. 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire. 
Canst  bend  enraptured  o'er  the  magic  page. 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage. 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair : 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia's  charms, 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fmy. 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  unperceived  away— 
Approach :  'twixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait    O  deign 
*ro  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain : 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  ezpraas'd, 
One  sentence  higher  finbh'd  than  the  rest, 
Sueh  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while, 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile 
I  ask  no  more,  but  for  from  me  the  throng 
Who  foney  fire  in  Lanra'f  vapid  song ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  not  for  i 

And  over*  Edwin's  mowlingi  keep  awak« ; 


♦  Edwin^B  mewUngttkc—Wt  come  now  to  a  character 
of  high  respect,  ihe  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  who,  under 
the  alluring  ilgnalure  of  Edwin,  favours  us  fipom  time  to 
time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  the  death  of  a  bog,  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miscarriage  of  a  cockehaffer,  or 
some  other  event  of  equal  bnportance. 

His  last  work  was  an  Bri  raptor,  (blessings  on  hia  leam- 
Ing  0  which,  I  Uke  for  granted,  means  an  epitaplh  on  * 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart:  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  he  very  properly  made  the  Introduc- 
tion aa  long  as  the  poem  itself.  Hear  how  gravely  he 
prologiseth. 

«»  On  o  tame  mmuet  tehieh  belonged  to  a  la4y  who  tatted 
Ue  l^et  eanetanUyfed  tf,  and  even  veft,  (poor  iadjf  0 
ai  Ub  apprcaehmg  death.  Vu  mou»e*e  ejfoa  aetmatfy 
dnpped  out  qfite  head  (poor  moueeOnnBAYwar^mm 

Eircro^tov. 
**  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  waim^ 
By  pity's  purest  ray, 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  tear, 
Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
**  By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 
She  one  day  darkness  tried ; 
Uu  grateful  tear  no  more  eouldJloiOf 
So  lilud  it  not,  and  died. 
'*  Bfay  we,  when  others  weep  for  us. 
The  debt  with  interest  pay— 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry. 
Revert  to  native  clay."-— l?di«'n. 
Mr.  T.  Yaughan  has  asserted  thai  he  is  notth«  authsr 
of  this  matchless  Ertro^toy  with  such  spirit,  and  retoslr 
ed  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned  gentlenoan  taksa 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  elegance 
of  diction,  that  it  would  wrong  both  him  and  the  readar 
to  give  it  ill  a.ny  words  but  his  own. 

»*  Well  said, Baviad  the  correal— And  so  the  piiofoo»» 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style  him,  writes  undar 
Uie  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  1  and  therefen 
a  very  proper  subject  for  your  satiric  malignity !— But 
suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the  truth  and  ihe  fact  is,  that 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signature  upon  any 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  written :  Do  not  you, 
the  identical  Baviad,  In  that  case,  for  your  unprovoked 
abuse  of  him,  inunediately  &11  under  your  own  charactar 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  so  liberally  assign 
Weston  1  And  like  him,  ux),  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  you  not 

"  *  Swell  like  a  filthy  toad  whh  secret  spite  V 
**  The  ayes  have  it.    And  should  you  not  be  as  wtil 
versed  in  your  favourite  author's  fourth  satire,  as  you 
are  in  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  quote  from  it  two 
emphatic  lines : 

"  *  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  descend. 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  impartial  friend ! 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye, 
The  pendent  wallet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 
And  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  his  shame. 
Tacking  his  verjf  errore  to  hie  name,* 

"  Oracle^  l*2th  Jan." 
And  to  whoee  name  should  they  t>e  tacked,  but  the  au- 
thor's )  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  imagine  the  absurd- 
ity to  proceed  from  Persius,  or  his  ingenious  translator. 
<*  The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  that  our  learned  brother, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  two  lines, 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  into  nonsenae. 
He  is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuses  me  of  eaU 
Ing  WnsTon  <*the  nightman  oi  literaUtre.'*— But  wken 
a  gentleman  doM  not  know  what  he  writes,  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  expect  mm  to  know  what  he  reads.  After  all, 
Edwin  or  not,  our  efregkraa  Mend  is  silll  the  nusKMnn 
Mr.  T.  Vau^an. 


THE   MyKVIAD. 
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fm,  fw  ffoiB  m*,  wh«T«>T  their  birth  or  placPi 
Th«M  lonf-Mry  judg«g  af  the  Phrygian  nice  ; 
fVir  (vmun  and  their  prmt*«  alike  I  ftoom, 
And  hit«  the  laurvL  by  their  Ri] Lowers  «vom  ! 
Ut  ittcfi  (»  twk  iTinfeniii]  to  iheir  power*) 
MwAm  Uid  Buetioiu  w^vte  the  ntoraing  hour** 
Wklfl  the  dulJ  noon  nwny  m  RumFonl't  ruis, 
Asd  Bore  the  evening  ouc  at  Drury-ktie. 


THE    MVEVIAD. 
Q^  BiTm  Sfon  odJti  ainet  I4i«  carmioft,  MjBvt. 

[o  the  LfifTRODtTcmojf  to  the  preceding  pag^.  a 
Iffiff  iroouni  ii  given  of  tho  riae  and  progrew  of 
Out  tpufiout  tpeejes  of  poeLfy  which  lately  infest- 
ed ihn  ffi«impo|  Ia,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  B^vun^ 

I  WBM  nai  ignorant  of  what  I  eiposod  myself  to 
bf  Ihe  pubUcatkn:)  of  that  work.  If  ahuse  could 
han  iflected  me,  1  ihould  not  probably  have  made 
ivr  of  people  my  enemiea,  habituated  to  ill  bu- 
gmgep  tnd  pouetted  of  such  convenient  vehicles* 
for  in  dMemi  nation.  But  1  never  regarded  it  from 
mek  btndt*  and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but 
tbeii'  praife.  I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man 
ofMnif,  ihfl  ceniure  of  the  wine  and  good  ;  but  the 
11^  ebulhtiam  of  IbUy  unmaiked.  and  vanity 
■on^iedi  pan  by  ine  "  tike  the  idle  wind/'  or,  if 
tstieed,  lerre  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editions 
oTifa^Btviad. 

[  coaftm,  however,  that  tKe  work  was  received 
mm  fivourably  than  I  ei  pec  led.  Bell,  inde<^d» 
md  1  few  oihettp  whoM  craft  wns  touehed^  vented 
tbeur  iadjgoation  in  pro»  and  vorse  ;  but.  on  the 
R^le^  the  clamour  agatnat  me  waa  not  loud,  and 
vu  left  by  inaenaible  degreea  in  the  applauiea  of 
nirh  li  I  was  truly  ambltioua  to  pleaae^ 

Thui  iQpportcd,  the  gocd  effe<Maof  the  aatire  (glo* 
(Mt  kii|QOT)  were  not  long  in  manifeating  ihem- 
iilni.  Delia  Cnuca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Ora- 
^,  ind.  if  any  of  his  folio  wen  ventured  lo  treat 
1^  town  with  a  voii  aonni^t,  ii  was  nor^  a»  before^ 
iltlttliiicfrd  by  a  pompous  preface.  Pope  and  Mil- 
M  miuaed  tJ^eir  auperioriiy ;  and  Kale  and  hiji 
Bpdjaiora  tilently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opi- 
iwioftbeir  incompetency,  and  showed  aomeaense 


iFiAllibl  wataatiified.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
fiviu  other  end,  and  waa  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
\iH  tbtl  1  had  "  done  Ibi  atate  aome  terviee/'  and 
pDrp«ii^  to  abandon  for  ever  the  cmtua.  which  a 
iwpiciableerilie  fancries  1  wielded  '*  with  too  much 
WifitT,"  when  I  w^  once  more  exiled  into  the 

►Urn  of  thcte  fubbnabit  wrttera  were  connecied 
liktbi  [nhlic  pritila.  Delia  Cruse*  wbj  s  worthy  co- 
i^iHcif  ef  Um  mad  *nA  ouUsQsnt  idkn  who  CfmilucUid 
llslffarkl.  Arno  a  ad  Lorenzo  wcr«  «llhrr  prripricUKrii 
Iff «dlum of  iTifAhc r  paprr.  EdwinJiiid  Annsi  MaUl cli 
wn|inia»d  iiobtrlbuu>rslo  at^^eral  i  and  Laura  Miria, 
boa  4«  nana  aquanilored  on  pulTa,  could  E^aqnniAad  a 
wver  Id  niU  lliia  wretched  womsn,  indeed,  Ert  xhn 
tiwnflMrtieMlfifell  inijui  mcrsiedpcfvertyifrxtbaa^ed 
pHir^  fir  [XI tiiic4,4nij;  wrote  ^tniikve  tr^sh  Offainit  the 
jBwrnnif ai,  ml  tHie  r«l«  of  iwo  f^naaa  a  we#k,  for  the 


itats*  by  the  reappearance  of  aome  of  UiB  eoftCterad 
enemy^ 

1 1  waa  not  enough  that  the  aiream  of  folly  flowed 
more  ap«ringly  in  the  Qftcte  than  before  -  I  wai 
determined 

♦'  To  have  Ihs  current  Ln  iAol  jv^t  dammed  ttp  i" 
and  accordingly  began  the  preaent  poem—for  which, 
indeed  I  I  had  by  thia  time  other  reaaona-  I  had 
been  told  that  there  were  alill  a  few  admirera  of 
the  Cnii^n  ichooU  who  thought  the  contempt  ^x- 
prened  for  it  was  not  sdiHcietitly  justified  by  the 
few  p«M«ges  prodnced  in  the  Baviad.  I  ihoughl 
it  be«t,  therefrire,  to  eihibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  obc« 
more  i  and,  aa  they  |»sBed  in  review  before  me,  lo 
make  auch  additional  extrsctst  from  their  workai, 
aa  MhouM  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 
ftiture  quesiinn^ 

I  remembered  that  thia  groat  critic,  in  hia  exceJ- 
lent  remarks  on  the  Baviad.  had  charged  the  aulhor 
with  '■  beapattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day."  Anxioua,  therefore*  to  do  impartial 
juatice^  I  mn  for  the  ALaiiM,  to  diacover  who  had 
been  eparcd.  Here  !  read.  *•  In  thia  collection  are 
tiames  whom  geniuA  will  ever  look  upon  oji  its  he^ 
aupponen  !  Sheridan"— whal,  is  '  Saul  alw  among 
the  propheta  r — *'  Sheridan*  Merry.  Panona.  Cowley. 
Andrews,  Jeminghamn  Greathead.  Topham.  ftobin- 
mn,"  Ac. 

Thua  fumiahed  with  ^'  At i,  the  poetical  emine«i^ 
of  the  day/'  I  proceed ed<  as  Mr.  Bell  sdya.  to  be- 
apatter  it ;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  deaigUp  a 
aatire  of  Horace— U*  which  I  was  led  by  its  supply- 
iug  me  (amid  many  Happy  alluxionff)  with  an  op^ 
portuniiy  of  briefiy  noticing  the  wretched  stale  of 
dramatic  poetry  among  tia.l 


*  I  b«pft  DO  ona  will  do  ma  tlio  injusUce  u»  suppopa  th^i 
T  imagine  mjaelT  another  Herctilea  coDirndiug  vrlLh  hy- 
dnut,  ^c.  Far  from  It.  My  enetntea  cantittt  well  ham 
sn  humbler  opInVDn  i^f  me  than  1  hav«  of  myself;  and  yet, 
"  If  I  am  not  aahsmed  of  th^oit  I  am  a  s^iuaed  i;uniet." 
Mere  pef^ra  loertfa  ■  Th^  coat^ai  ia  without  danftr, 
fltud  the  i^kt>ry  withflul  gkry  Ai  the  same  lime,  f  de- 
clare against  any  undue  advannBLge  belog  taken  df  UibA! 
ctmrciiioDs.  Tht^ufh  I  knew  the  Impaletice  of  theae 
literary  AskapirU^  th«  town  dJd  not ;  and  many  i  uunt 
who  now  alTecU  tf>  ptry  m*  C^r  wasting  my  strength  upon 
unrc Billing  ImbecllUyt  wodd,  not  long  atnct,  have  heard 
their  poems  with  spptauaetand  their  pnifl«a  with  delight. 

t  It  wlU  now  be  s^id  that  1  have  d^me  ii  uv^f  tpi  nau- 
jfoat^  I  confeaa  it ;  sbil  fir  the  njas^n  give  a  aitove 
And  ye  1 1  can  h^neatly  aamre  itie  reader,  that  moat,  if 
not  Lilt  of  the  iruh  here  quoted,  paJJcd  with  thi^  nuthora 
liif  auperUtive  bos  av{e£,  £  very  aecdad  word  beln;  printed 
eiltier  in  italka  or  cspitaLa. 

1 1  tirtuw  not  if  th<  nai!«?  h^$  tx^en  toUw  aloce  ih«  diys 
I  if  Oammi^  r  Gti  rt^Ut  as  ai  ih  is  hour .  [  t  aeenia  nj  'tf  all  tlm 
blockbf^dda  tn  the  kin^rdoni  hsr[  surtcd  up,  and  rxclmimoA, 
with  on*  voic*,  Grnno !  let  ua  write  lor  the  theatre t.  In 
Lhia  there  ia  nothing,  perhsps,  aiuigfilher  now;  the  itr&k 
ing  And  peciiltar  nnreliy  of  the  iLiik^b  aaems  to  be,  that 
ALLi  they  wril#  is  received  Of  the  ihree  |iarU«i  wn 
corned  in  thi^  boatneaa,  the  writers  a  ad  the  managers 
see m  the  le&at  culpable .  If  th .^  ifi wn  will  feed  o n  huakit 
e3ttra*>rdlosry  paina  Ti^A  mi  be  uk«o  V>  Had  them  any 
ihini?  more  paltuble.  But  wlt«t  ahall  we  aay  of  tha 
pcojiU  1  The  luwer  nrderj  sr^  ao  brutified  1 7  the  I 


I  t  rvfo'lrci  iNl  l<4^  pneriiiiH.     Hrrrr^a  UioliClU  span,  ind  itr*.  A» 
liiuonV  PWTO  ii\inin}  fapcp     T/*  turf  HiM  whtra  M 
cmJ«1,  irrva  u  r^tpui  r)f  ■tuptd  Ir^  trAPntf  ^rtwiOif-    Sw»t  J  **  k 
toi^r  ^A  I^BHfwH- Ifei  bnt»t  iwl  ttvtoifiei  ar  tht  BwrM. 

P    2 


IWr 


GIFFORD. 


When  \h»  Ksyjao,  to  I  call  th«  present  poem, 
was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  I  laid  it  aside* 
T^.  times  seemed  uniafourable  to  such  produc- 
tifim^  Events  of  real  importance  were  momenta- 
rily claiming  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
still  voice  of  the  muses  was  not  likely  to  be  listened 
to  amid  the  din  of  arms.  After  an  interval  of  two 
yearsp  however,  circumstances,  which  it  is  not 
material  to  mention,  have  induced  me  to  finish,  and 
trust  it,  without  more  preface,  to  the  candour  to 
which  I  am  already  so  highly  indebted  (or  the  kind 
reception  of  the  Baviad. 

Yia,  1  DID  say  that  Cmsca's*  *'  true  sublime" 
Laek'd  taste*  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rbjrme ; 


bis  follies  of  O'Keefe,  and  Cobbe,  and  Pilon,  and  I  know 
no|.  who— Sardi  venaleSf  each  worse  than  the  other— 
that  they  have  lost  all  relish  ibr  simplicity  and  genuine 
kmnour ;  nay,  ignorance  itself,  unless  it  be  gross  and 
glaHag,  cannot  hope  for  **  their  most  sweet  voices." 
And  Ike  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they 
tafU  with  a  placid  simper  whatever  comes  Imi^n  them) 
01^  If  they  now  and  then  experience  a  slight  fit  of  disgust, 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but  sit  yawning 
and  gaping  in  each  other's  laces  for  a  little  encourage- 
msnt  In  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,  I  thought  the  town  had  **  sound* 
ed/'  as  Shakspeare  says,  **  the  very  bass  string  of  humi- 
lity ;^  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  lowest  point  of 
degradation  had  not  then  been  reached.  The  force  of 
English  folly,  indeed,  could  go  no  farther,  and  so  lar  I 
was  right ;  but  the  auxiliary  supplies  of  Oernmny  were 
at  hand,  and  the  taste,  vitiated  hy  the  lively  nonsenso  of 
O'Ketle  and  Co.,  was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  hy 
successive  Importations  of  the  heavy,  lumbering,  none- 
toaous  stupidity  of  Kotxetnie  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writers  has  been  detailed  with  such 
force  and  precision  In  the  introduction  to  "  Thk  Rovers," 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  that  head— indeed  the 
simple  perusal  of  **  !7%s  Rov^ra"  would  supersede  tiie 
necessity  of  any  critique  on  the  merits  of  the  German 
drama  In  general ;  since  there  is  not  a  fully,  however 
gross,  an  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  to  be  found  in 
that  charming  jeu  d'esprit,  that  I  would  not  undartake  to 
parallel  from  one  or  other  of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the0ermanShakspeares.>  Why  it  has  not  been  produced 
on  the  stage  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  aince  it 
nnites  the  beauties  of  *<  The  Stranger"  and  "Pixarro;" 
and,  though  perfectly  German  In  Its  sentiments,  is  Eng- 
lish in  its  language— intelligible  English ;  which  is  infi- 
nHaly  aiore  than  can  be  said  of  the  translation  from 
Kottebue,  so  maliciously  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  a  word,  if  you  take  from  the  German  dramas  their 
horrid  blasphemies,  Uieir  wanton  invocations  of  the  sa- 
cred Name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous  stage  direc- 
tions, which  seem  calculated  to  turn  the  whole  into  a 
pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  caput  mortuum,  a 
vapid  and  gloomy  mass  of  matter,  unenlightened  by  a 
slugle  ray  of  genius  or  nature.  If  you  leave  them  their 
blaflphcnijes,  &c.,  you  have  then  a  nameless  something. 
Insipid  though  immoral,  tedious  though  iinpi>>us,and  stu- 
pid though  extravagant !— so  much  so,  that,  as  a  judicious 
writer.well  observes,"  it  becomes  a  doubt  which  are  the 
greatest  objects  of  contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  con- 
ceived and  wrtUe  them,  or  those  wh  >  have  the  effrontery 
to  praise  them."  Yet "  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !"  and 
to  these  are  sacrificed  our  taste,  our  sense,  and  our  na- 
tional honour. 

•  Cmsca's  "  true  sublime."  The  words  between  in- 
verlsd  commas  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  are  Mr. 
Bell's.  They  conuin,  as  the  reader  sees,  a  short  cha- 
imctsr  of  the  works  to  which  they  are  respectively  affixed. 
Thfllich  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  this  gentle- 

1  lo  Eetabet  e^  addler  •!•  KlM  by  Iks  Mitel  MfNwm 


That  Arno*s  '*  eeqf  sUains"  iwem  coepe  and  poughb 

And  Edwin's  "  maiehleas  nombevs*'  wotaX  ato£ 

And  who— forgive,  O  gentle  Bell,  the  word, 

For  it  must  out— who,  prithee,  so  abaaidf 

So  mulishly  abyurd,  as  not  to  join 

In  this  with  me,  aave  always  tusk  and  tbivs  f 

Yet  still,  the  aooL  of  candour !  I  allow'd 

Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd ; 

That  lords  hung  blubbering  o'er  each  woful  Una, 

That  lady-critics  wept,  aivl  cried,  **  divine  !** 

That  love-lorn  prieats  reclined  the  pensive  bead. 

And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read, 

Wiped  the  sad  drops  of  pity  from  their  eye. 

And  burst  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh. 

Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leeches  they  come. 

And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 

For  "  more !  more !  more  !*'  Away !  for  should  I  great 

The  fnll,  the  unreserred  applause  ye  want, 

St  John*  might  then  my  partial  voice  accoee. 

And  claim  my  soffrsge  for  his  tragic  moso ; 

And  6feathead,t  rieinf  from  hit  short  disgrace. 

Fling  the  forgoUen  *'  Regent'*  in  my  ftce. 


man  in  the  present  instances,  yet  I  observe  such  acute- 
ness  of  perception  in  his  general  criticism,  that  I  should 
have  styled  him  the  «  proiraod'*  Instead  of  the  <*  gentle* 
Bell,  if  I  had  not  preivtoesly  ap^led  tha  epithea  to  a  still 
grsater  man,  (absii  invkUa  dicUii,)  to^Mr*  T.  Yax^haa. 

I  trust  that  this  incidental  preforence  will  create  no 
jealousy— for  though,  as  YirgU  properly  remarks,  **aa 
oaken  staff  bach  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  inform  a  gentle- 
man, who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeare  every  day 
after  dinner,  that  *^  If  two  men  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  of 
them  must  ride  behind." 

*  Sl  John,  &c.  Having  already  observed  In  the  Intro- 
ductkm,  that  the  Msvlad  was  nearly  finished  two  years 
since,  and  consequently  before  tho  death  of  this  ge nils- 
man,  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  though  I  should  nol 
have  introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad,  quorum 
Flaminia  tegilur  cinis,  atque  LAtina,  yet  I  scarcely  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  changes  for  the  sake  of  omit- 
ting such  as  have  paased  ad  plures.  In  the  Interval  between 
writing  and  pubHiriilDg. 

The  reader  will  find,  p.  181,  another  instance  of  my 
small  pretenaions  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regret  is. 
more  than  the  present. 

t  Groaihoad's  Eegent— Of  this  tragedy,  which  waa 
"recommended  to  the  world"  by  the  monthly  reviewers 
and  others,  as  "  the  work  of  a  scholar,"  I  want  words  to 
express  my  just  contempt.  The  plot  of  ii  is  childish,  *he 
conduct  absurd,  the  language  uniotelltgible,  the  thoughte 
false  and  unnatural,  the  metaphors  incoogneus,  the 
general  style  grovelling  and  base ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in 
a  word,  the  whole  piece  the  most  execrable  atwnion  of 
stupidity  that  ever  disgraced  the  stage. 

II  is  to  bo  wishfld  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible  of 
the  inflacnce  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have  on 
the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their  partial- 
ities  when  they  sit  down  to  the  execution  of^  what  I  hope 
they  consider  as,  a  salemn  doty.  We  should  not  thea 
find  thorn,  as  in  the  present  instance,  prostituting  their 
applause  on  works  that  call  for  universal  reprobation. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons  has 
added  his  all-sulBcient  suffrage  to  that  of  the  reviewers, 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Greathead. 

'*  O  bard !  to  whom  belongs 

Each  purest  fount  of  poesy  I 

Who  old  Ilyssus'  hallowM  dews 

In  his  oisn  Avon  dare  infuse. 

O  favoured  clime  !  0  happy  age ! 

That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  sUge, 

A  GreaUiead ! !  V'-Oent.  Mag. 
Whan  1  first  read  thssy»  and  other  high  soimdlng  pusJew^ 
scattered  over  reviews,  magasines^  newspapen,  aAd  I 


THE   MjGVIAD. 


I7ft 


BM  u«  my  c*nffur«,  ■■  I  may,  deplorep 
AJ5d.  lifce  my  broilier  cf itic*,  ciy  "  Encore  r 
Alii '  ray  learned  ftmudw,  for  iueh  ye  are, 
Af  Bell  will  my,  or,  ii'  ye  aik  it.  iweBr ; 
T»  Ofll  BDougb,  Oiouffti  thffl  be  Bomewtint  too. 
And  JB«f«f  perhopti,*  ihun  Jominghan]  caa  do,- 


Ifiov  iHit  TmbM.it  I  WM  nalurally  k4  to  coticl[ide  Uiat  Mr. 
Q.^  Vuc£«c)d«d  bi'iur  Id  liU  flmj^lor  pieces  Ui&n  in  his 
tnceijjk  ani^  thus  ju«ti6ed  m  turDcj  dti^grcc  Lb«  cry  of  bit 
•Ituiiifl*;'  kc  &c,     Bui  no— all  wmb  n.  blank  I 

Bif*  are  n  few  a^itiiilcB  of  Oiq  "  Iljapeia  dewa  mfysed 
^Jt-GleaOiflad  into  hlf  wm  AvtJti' '-muddied,  I  mp, 
fRM,  «ad  iietmi«d  by  ibe  bocDe-bn^d  ^treaifllct  of  ooc 

**  in  fuller  presenoe  we  i]v9CTjt 
^U  mounutn  rvck^— &  deiij 
Th*n  eye  of  dim  ahall  e Vr  behold 
Id  liTiog  gtacfl  o(  McvlptuFid  gold.*^ 
■pv  loaucr  for  «  May  piorDin^  i 

"  ODB   OK  A^ATHT, 

^lAOiTKd  tie  dull  LeUlugk  ApaLbfi 
Wl)eth9r  at  tvc  she  HkIch  fide 
tv  iluKiph  CMt  by  toriicilM  driwn^ 
With  mlmk  aJr  of  penihilQia  pride, 
Sh«  f«fblj  Ihrowi  on  all  htir  withurlnf  ii|bl, 
Whik  tua  ob«erniiit  &f  her  ffwuji 
UnifitfkM  herditiatii^  subjccu  lie, 
Alike  to  h«r  who  Emirmiir  of  obey,'* 
tldfM  ibc  iteadcr  UQdersinads  it 

^'oua  Td  tUTM.. 
*Iit«u-  didit  aia\]  appav 
WM*  TUmt'a  hi  OS  gftvu  1ft  w  lo  alt  tliQ  world  \ 
14  PWdi  tiicy  luTcd  ID  i)cjK>lat«  and  «laueht«r. 
Cinhift*  AiLfiA  Riy  wordtf. 
Tffglut  their  AiLUfuJimry  rage, 
l^cliUtDs  but  glsblbtora  tkll 
SlMify  und  VBMjkgt, 
lud  mtigc  hnfj]a  "iwiil  ooblei  are  no  nwre. 
Vty*h  OiiTU  likewise"— 
JkM  llftie  AfE  ciE3im,  good  Lcivcni  f  '^  Alkir  ^a  meoDer 
rfftadu-/'  J  i*ke  (t.r  gran  led 

EoBigh  of  Mr.  OrratiitfKfh  I  have  qolj  u>  add,  Lhat  1 
Mteinted  tj  no  p(^Tai:)>iinl  dislike  ;  for  I  csiu  lay  with 
fiM£)^iit,  icHketl,  1  can  of  all  the  Iil  roepof  ihc  Ma3viail,j 
te  1  Hire  not  the  ilFgliieBt  knowledge  of  him.  But  ih« 
^ei  feat*  ftrQtt<^  loo  Jong :  it  ta  morK  than  limo  to  strip 
Iks  4)4  ihelr  i^vcniUlous  plumagw  ;  and  if,  in  doing  ii^  \ 
AiiM  ^k  eff  *By  feathm  wtiich  oriJiinall  j  belonged 
Ml4iB|i(kcy  bave  onlj  to  thank  ihcir  own  vantiy^or  Uio 
tinfiKiaof  their  injttilkiouB  friends. 

♦  JM or Wt pcfhapi^thonJemi n^ham  tan  do.  No ; 
IklirabiflULm  ha.n  lately  ^rUusn  a  Lra^iedy  and  afnrce; 
yfcE&rcnKiy  well  fpokeq  of  Viy  ih*  rcTio Wert,  and  Inlli 
■^MM  IP  Ihe  "  fia«i  ry  «>ii  k  »'' 

I  oKe  thmi^hi  ihftt  I  under rtood  aameihlng  of  lar^St 
to  i  wnA  read  m  y  Lavnter  anal  n ,  1  G  od .  Thai  a  svnik- 
nawtihthe  "  pbyGi^>;:nuniie  d'lin  rncHiUinqui  rtve*'  Hhoiild 
M^\f  Aiart  fonli  a  ne*  Tyrurus.and  [Mur  a  dreadful 
IM  ilrnqf^h  a  cracked  warlrumpt  ama7,pa  mc— Wull, 
ttaen  MDLLA  Pioaa  fliftLl  Kenc«f,irth  be  my  muito. 

il<H  prMa  of  hii  heart  Mr  Jernlngham  tiaj  tjiken  Uie 
^fiBftMLfpim  his  nioaili,  and  ^»eii  mc  a  smart  atrok^ 
aitif  leidt»tUi  tu  ihlsiefitir, 

*tJ»^hnii»i,  in<{u«  vic^rn  prxbemuA  crura  aafllha." 
Bi  t«  ilfo  leietkd  a  dewily  blow  it  o  gentleman  whn, 
D«  iuurrJly,  never  dreamed  of  hmvirtg  our  Drawcatisir 
iitta  ani^^dpt:  th if ^i hough  not  quhfl  ao  fair,  ii  not 
^(^cih£T  ub()r«ecdcm«d ; 

'^An  eagl*,  towerictg  In  hlf  pride  of  place. 
Was  yj  a  iQOufing  owl  biiwk'd  at  r 


'Tia  oot  enotigh  to  dole  out  Aha  I  and  Oha  ! 
Through  Kerable'a   thorax,  or   Lhrougfi  fienaley'a 

nose. 
To  crowd  our  atngo  with  acailblda,  or  to  fright 
Our  wives  wjih  mpFs^  repealed  thrfce  a  night ; 
Ji7i]H^c»«^^Not  such  at,  fielf-ereaied.  ait 
On  that  THEJiEWBouB  bknch*  which  akirla  the  pit 
Whero  (die  Thcapia  lioda,  while  A  mot  dreams 
Of  Pfereids  "  purlin g  in  ambmiial  sLreams  ;" 
Whoa*  E»te  In  mpturc  con*  fantaalic  aim, 
"  Old  PtHtol  ^riew  revived"  in  Toiiham  ataree. 
And  Bos  well,  aping,  wtlh  prepoflierouR  pride. 
Johnson'a  worst  fmiliics,  rolls  ["torn  aide  to  aidc^ 
His  heavy  hoad  from  liouf  to  boor  erecta, 
Ailvcta  the  fuol,  and  is  what  he  a^tta.^— 
JiriKJKs  of  truth  and  senBe^  yet  nioro  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand  .' 
That  fables  well  devised  be  iiimpiy  told, 
Coirecl  if  new,  atid  probable  »f  old. 

When  Ma»)ii  hadt  Elfrida  forih  to  view* 
Adom'd  with  virEtiei  which  she  never  knew, 
I  fflel  fof  every  tear  ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tido  of  unreiisted  aong. 
I  stop  not  to  inijuire  if  all  be  just, 
Bat  take  her  goodneftij,  i^  her  grief,  on  trust. 
Till  calm  reflection  ehcchH  me.  and  I  see 
The  hemine  as  the  \\aa,  and  oughl  to  be  ; 
A  bqldi  bad  womnut  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  sens  of  b]«Mid,  tnd  crimes  dll  thtu  vn 

known : 
Th^n,  then  I  tiaie  the  magic  that  def^eivedp 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  t  believed.^ 


m  llpB  (Mr.  hrtoiiu  taiir]>  ih=  poS  OraxriitidV."    B«t  Ibey  tt* 

ati^  fa  IP*,    It  mif  dnnfkr  mtic  eliajHi  b  Epfee  Ihat)  fa 
I  mlmmmmi^iim :  b>r,  r^t  il^  pvpu  art  da  pupen  i^h  ^ 


There  Is  a  traK  «f  tfcholarihtp  in  Mr.  Jemlagham's  last 
poeini,  which  ahuiild  not  be  uvcrlouked  ;  more  fspociallj 
as  iv  ta  th«  on  ly  otiy.  Having  lyc-casiLi  n  la  loe  ni  ion  "  Agave 
and  htir  tftfo^'/''  he  sybjuitis  Mia  f^d lowing  expUnatkui 
"Alioiiing  lo  A«are,  who  in  a  delirium  aluw  her  dtiltL 
See  Ovid."  No,  I'll  take  Mr  J^rolngbani's  ward  dr  tl, 
though  1  had  Lwunl/  Of  ids  betora  am. 

»  When  tkis  was  written,  wkl&K  Wiia  wlilju  ihii  Opera 
Boose  waa  tifed  fi^r  play*,  ihn  '*  learned  jiisiicea^'  ben 
cnumi^T&tftdj  logeiker  wHli  the  other*  nat  yel  iaMtfty  w^n 
a»:f  Liiiinuijd  tr»  fl<>ck  nijjhily  Ui  this  prngh,  from  which 
thft  unleu^rcd  vulgar  were  alwaj^a  aeomfullj  repelled 

I  h live  n-it  hoanl  whether  the  Nt^w  Theatre  be  inaaesMd 
of  such  a  one  ;  I  think  not ;  *>r  critics  are  no  mors  pf*- 
^ri'iui  ihoJi  apkiara.  Like  them,  ihfy  might  do  ^n-at 
thinas  in  conc:«rt;  but,  lik«  Lhem  too,  Uipy  usiiaHv  «nd 
wiLii  d^tcjut-tng  on«  ijwther^ 

t  Arnci -The  droamaof  thii  gftnilcman,  which  continue 
ij  make  their dppcaranc«  In thw Oracle, unddr  ihc  Finma 
of  ThespI^T  ar&  ni^l  alwaya  of  Nereids-  He  dreamed  i»ne, 
nfcl.t  ihat  Mr.  Fnpc  pbycd  P-S' humus  wiih  Iraa  Sfiril 
iiiflo  usual,  and  it  was  Mr  Johnston  tinging  Grartn^ia. 
chrefll  Another  night,  that  th«  Mnuming  Bride  mi^kt 
have  Iwen  bctn?r  r ast,  and  k  ?  U  waa  the  C^tmedy  flf 
Erri'ca  ihat  was  played. 

Thts  wiia  rather  unfirnunat^  ;  bui  the  Tv^tt  mutt  tia  ra 
alri-^ady  rrlk'cted*  from  thi"  strange  [iccupatlc^oa  uf  thesa 
i' self-created  judi^es,'*  fhere  fni^KfuIl^f  deicrlbed^)  thai 
sleepin;;  of  waking^  they  were  atLEniive  to  uvery  thiiif 
but  what  paaiod  before  tht^lr  r^jes. 

t  fWuptr  vlderi  eotia  vuli^  et  i^st  pauper  I 

§  Mr.  Parson  a'  note  an  thia  patiajte  Iff—"  Pid  yon  b» 
Ltarvv  1  could  ynu  paseiblj  he  a'l  Igaf^nc^t  V*— Even  ae. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr-  M^s^n,  who  *educeil 
mj  unsuspecting  youth.  Is  equally  culpable  with  myaelf 
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Not  M.  when  Edgtr,*  ntde,  in  mnm  ttniigo  plot, 

The  hero  of  a  day  that  knew  him  not, 

Strati  from  the  field  hie  enemy  had  won. 

On  stately  stilts,  exalting  and  ondone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  smile ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  style. 

Redeems  th*  aadacious  folly  of  the  rest, 

Truth  sacrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest 

Let  this,  ye  Crascaiis,t  if  your  heads  be  made 
**  Of  penetrable  stu^''  let  this  persuade 
Tour  husky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restrain. 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Mason  fiul'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaiiing  clear. 
Nor,  like  Lorenao4  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense. 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  your  language  change. 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  ^e  plaintiveness  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone, 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I  sing  in  rain ;  from  first  to  kst 

Tour  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason ;  kings  and  qneens 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  express  their  hopes. 
And  **  maidens  in  white  linen,"  hoif<rl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  1  greet  the  bards  of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  fiice  ye  widely  drew. 
And  following  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  had  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste. 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste. 
But  brains  yonr  pregnant  scenes  to  undenttand. 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
Twere  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look— 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  T 

Thsrs  is  also  ons  William  Shakspearet  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
havtof  led  not  only  me,  bat  dlvars  others,  into  the  most 
gross  andridicidoas  errors;  making  us  langli,  cry,  Ac, 
for  persons  wliom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere 
■ooentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happily  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore, "  give  God  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  lu"  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  Judicious  Bottom,  who  having, 
like  hiffiseli;  too  mooh  sagachy  to  be  hnposed  upon  by  a 
foigned  character,  was  laudably  anxious  to  undeceive 
the  world.  "No,**  quoth  he,  **let  him  thrust  his  foce 
through  the  lion'sneck,  and  say,if  you  think  Icome  hither 
as  a  Uon,  it  were  pity  of  my  Ufo— -iio,  I  am  no  such  thing : 
I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are  r-and  then,  indeed,  let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Shoo 
the  Joiner." 

«  Bdgar  Atheling.-8ee  the  *<Battle  of  Hastings,"  a 
tragedy  by  Hr.  Cumberland. 

t  Te  Cruscans ! 

O  vol,  che  della  Omsca  vl  chlamate. 
Come  quel  che  farina  non  avendo 
Di  fuMa  a  tntto  paste  vl  sasiate ! 

t  Lorenso.— ^  A  lamentable  tragedy  by  Delia  Crusca, 
Siixed  foil  of  pleasant  mirth."  The  house  laughed  a.good 
atitfbntMr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  is  another  instance, 
tf  h  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  eflbcts  of  prostitute  spplause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  previously 
warped  by  the  eternal  puffli  of  Bell  and  his  followers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
tegether<'hoarhills,"and**rippUogrills,'*  endured  skies 
glare,"  and  "  thin,  thin  air,"  qualified  a  man  for  writiiv 
tragedyf 


Forbid  it,  itwpiiation !    Thus  your  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  for  them,  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  for  Crusoa  and  his  skipping  school, 
Cobbe,  Reynolds,  Andrews,  and  that  nobler  fiwl; 
Who  naught  bat  Laara's*  tinkling  trash  admire, 
And^the  mad  jangle  of  BCatilda's*  lyre. 


•  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  ace.— I  had  amassed  a  weiU 
of  this  **  tinkling  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader, ' 
having,  fortunately  for  him,  mislaid  it,  and  not  1 
disposed  to  undertake  again  the  drudgery  of  i 
through  Mr.  Bell's  collections,  I  can  only  offer  the  little 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.    Of  this  litUe,  the  merits 
must  be  principally  shared  among  Mrs.  Robinson,  Maa 
Cowley,  and  Bfr.  Merry ; 
**  Et  Tos,  O  Lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  Myrte, 
Sic  posit»  quoniam  suaves  miscetis  odores." 
*<— O  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinks  the  beaosy  iky  ;** 
**  But  O !  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hot  jmlte  o'er  the  quivering  string  t" 
**  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep, 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head« 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
**  And  when  the  Jolly  full  moon  lauglis. 
In  her  clear  senith  to  behold 
The  envious  surs  withdraw  their  gleams  of  fsM, 
'TIS  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffii 
The  sapphire  cup  that  foiry  xephyrs  bring  P 
On  considering  these  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  was 
tempted  to  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Stocking  dslb 
would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Bfr.  Bell  to  examlas 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.    Certainly,  If  an  accurate  transcript 
were  made  from  the  **  darkened  walls"  once  or  twice  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  fartiJonahie 
world,  more  poetical,  and  &r  more  rational,  than  any 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  with  their  apptauee. 
**  Why  does  thy  stream  of  no«sU§t  song 
Foam  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  skle. 
Or  through  the  vocal  covert  glide  t 
**  I  heard  a  tunefol  phantom  In  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  alar, 
Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twili^  star.— 
**  The  pilgrim  who  with  toarfiU  eye  shall  view 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  In  the  mklnight  dewt 

aooUud  by  her  light " 

This  Is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying  I— bat  whatl 
Un  sot  trouve  to^jours  un  plus  sot  qui  l^Sdmlre.  Mr. 
Bell  is  in  raptures  with  It,  and  very  properly  rscoomsiide 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Bella  Crusca,  as  being  the  prodae- 
tion  of  **  a  congenial  soul."  There  is  slso  another  Jail- 
clous  critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  Tnm- 
ler  1)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  seems.  In  fiivoar 
of  the  writer's  abilities;  which  may  consols  her  for  Ike 
sneers  of  fUty  such  envious  scribblers  as  the  stuther  ef 
theBaviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mrs.  Boblneon  says  of 
Dr.  Ttaker .— ^  The  Uamod  and  ingmiomt  Dr.  Tadnr« 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  •UgmU  and  critimi  worka, 
haspaoMomosD  some  of  Mrs.  RoMnson's  poems  sapertor 
to  those  of  Milton  on  the  same  subject,  particularly  Itor 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The  praises  of  so  eeiiipslsnC 
and  diotntereMtod  a  judge,  stamps  celebrity  that  neither 
time  nor  envy  can  obliterate."— Oroc/e,  Dec  10. 

Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  says  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson. 

**  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  foir  forms  were  seen 
Wisdom's  stem  goddess,  and  Love'asmlling  qpsen ; 
Pallas  presided  over  arms  and  arts, 
And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts ; 
But  now  both  powers  in  one  fair  form  ( 
And  in  fomed  RoblpsoB  united  shine." 
**  This  lady,equally  celebrated  in  the  pollto  and  Uterary 
circles,  has  honoured  Mr."— — Lo !  the  Dr.  has  dwindled 
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But  Cnisca  still  has  merit,  and  may  claim 
No  humble  station  in  the  ranks  of  fame  ; 
He  uught  us  first  the  language  to  refine, 
To  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line. 
Old  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amuse  the  fancy,— and  confound  the  sense ! 
0,  void  of  reason  !  Is  it  thus  you  praise 
A  linsey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease, 
Sucb  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Mifrht  tempt  e'en  Vaughan  to  whisper,  "  This  is 

mine !" 
Vaughan!  well  remember'd.     He,  good  man, 

complains 
Tbat  I  affix'd  his  name  to  Edwin's*  strains : 

IBM  pUtn  Mr.—"  has  honoured  Mr.  Tasker's  poetical 
ind  oilMr  productions  with  high  and  distinguished  marks 
of  her  approbation."— Gazfl/e^r,  Jan.  16. 
Why  this  Is  the  very  song  of  Prodicus,  fi  x««p  rriv  x«i- 

f4  enjfi for  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readily 

nc«cnbe  to  the  praises  which  these  most  "  competent 
aaddisioterested  Judges"  have  reciprocally  lavished  upon 
ekch  other. 
B'Jiallonst 

" — ^My  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, 
Plucks  firooQ  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
B«^)rent  with  studs  of  frozen  dew !" 
"On  the  dissy  height  inclined, 
I  lisUn  to  the  passing  wind, 
nial  loves  my  mournful  song  to  seize, 
And  bears  it  to  the  mountain  breeze.^* 
Here  we  find  that  listenins^  to  the  wind,  and  singing  to  It, 
tre  oM  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that—but  I  can  make 
Dotbii^  of  the  rest. 

"When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  starry  train 
Exulting  glitter  in  her  wane, 
And  proudly  gleam  their  borrow'd  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night." 
Whatan  admirable  observer  of  nature  is  this  great  poetess ! 
The  stars  twinkling  In  a  cloudy  night,  and  gleaming 
their tsrrwAf  lustre,  is  superlatively  good.   I  had  almost 
brpi  10  observe  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  are 
UlieD  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  so  superior,  in  the 
nveitnd  judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
Wbm  OD  the  same  subject. 

*  The  lightning's  rays 

htKfi  throu^  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloom, 

Attractod  by" (what !  for  a  ducat  1) 

"  Attiadod  bf  the  rose's  bloom !" 
"LetbMthy  lyre  impatient  seize 
Departtakf  twilight's  filmy  breeze, 
That  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 
lo  Ungerlng  lat^yrinths  of  song."-^ 
"*  See  la  the  clouds  its  mast  the  proud  bark  laves, 
Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves!" 
From  this  H  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
tarks  to  float  on  their  masts.    It  is  proper  to  mention 
Uhi  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  sute  on  herself, 
becaise  she  carries  Delia  Crusca ! 

•* ^From  a  young  grove's  shade, 

Wbosa  in&nt  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  glade ! 
:$«eel  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Press'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Than  silent  vralk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Orsoar'd  aloft,  and  seized  the  hovering  strain."— 
Delia  Cnuca. 
The  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go ! 
•  Edwia't  siraini.— If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  con- 
elation  of  the  Eanai,  he  will  find  a  delicious  Ewtra^iov 
oaa  taaa  noos%  ty  Uiis  gentleman.    As  it  seemed  to 
five  oaivarsal  t9  .*sfiiction,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
23 


Tis  jtist — ^for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done, 
Is  most  unfairly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  eyes. 
Thy  growing  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice ; 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt. 
And,  **  at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  gtory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  still.    Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die. 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  P 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d— s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine. 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before : 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  and  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined. 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 

Right !  cry  the  brethren.     When  the  heaven* 
bom  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views, 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug's  grave. 
Satire  should  sconce  her  from  the  vile  employ, 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesario,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide,^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid  ! 


laying  before  the  public  another  eflusion  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself,  not  less  beautiful 
than  the  former ;  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
assume  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  "  profound"  with  vnji". 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

E6oviv  trpoXoyi^ci- 
"  On  the  circumstance  qf  a  maetiff'n  running  furiott^Uy 
(sad  dog  0  tmoard  two  ytmng  ladies,  and,  upon  coming 
up  to  them,  becoming  instantly  gentle  (good  dog  0  and 
tractable.^* 

Tantum  ad  narrandura  argumentum  est  benii^nitaa ! 
"  When  Orpheus  took  his  It/re  to  hell, 
To  fetch  his  rib  away, 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well, 
That  devils  learn'd  to  play. 
'*  Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read, 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  lute. 
Grim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
"  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say. 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
He  sang  a  mastiff's  rage  away. 
You  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

F}Bdt  Edwin. 
*  Cesario.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  stanzas  of  a  most 
delecuble  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Amo ; 
nor  was  I  conscious  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  rcferens)  that 
he  thought  them  "  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  afllrms  them  to  be  ''  admirable.*' 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco- 
vered the  true  author.    They  were  written  by  Cesario  ; 
and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixerim, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
"mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader. 
**  Slighted  love  the  soul  subduing, 
SiUnt  sorrow  chills  the  heart. 
Treacherous  fiancy  still  pursuing, 
Still  repels  the  poisoned  dart. 

t  S««  nou  t,  1st  col.  p.  178.         t  See  note  {,  ib 
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While  THOU  hast  sweetly  gurgled  down  the  vale, 
Fill'd  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale ! 
While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid, 
By  faltering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betrayed. 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  finger — point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past :  and,  mark  me,  Laura  !  time. 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime. 
To  more  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 


More  bleffsM  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 

Your  little  daj ;  and,  when  ye  die, 
Sweel  flowers !  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 

A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 

While  I,  alas  I  no  distant  date, 
HUz  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

oaniiwicH  Hflx.         ^wi^iMhy. 
Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour, 

And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 
And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 

As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  pass'd ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer. 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day : 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air, 

The  blast  in  zephyrs  died  away. 

So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoy'd, 

On  which  we  both,— and  yet,  who  knows  1~ 
Bfay  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloy'd 

AJad  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 
Row  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hlU 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  i 
How  sweet,  aa  indolently  laid, 

Wc  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 
To  watch  the  checkered  light  and  shade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail ! 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaimed  the  noontide  hour  expired, 
And,  though  unwearied,  *  nothing  loath,* 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest, 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow, 
Oave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  ubles  may  not  know.~ 
The  babe  that,  on  the  mother's  breast, 

Has  toy'd  and  wanton'd  for  a  while. 
And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest, 

LoQks  up  to  catch  a  parting  suUle, 
Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
Iks  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid^ 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart. 
Then,  then  I  naark'd  the  chastened  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  feauires  stole. 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 
While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear, 

So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 
80  sweet,  that  twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  sUll.~ 
And  01  how  like  a  fairy  dream, 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slepi  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  I 
And  many  a  thought  of  &ncy  bred, 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Play'd  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  while  Merry  and  his  nurslingi  die, 
Thrill'd  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye  ;* 
Gasp  at  a  recollection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown ; 
I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein, 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  Album,  or  be  seen 
In  L        *s  Review,  or  Urban 's  Magazine. 

0,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  !  Yet  why,  my  layi. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise. 

So  hours  like  roomenU  wing'd  their  flight, 
Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 

Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 
Recall'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Wrtl,  Anna,— n>any  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  niust  not  hope  to  share ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  follow'd  by  an  age  of  care 

Yet  ofl,  when  memory  intervenes— 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  hai^  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  fairer  scenes. 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

TUB  OBAVS  OF  ANNA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 

And  every  hour  affection  cries, 
Oo,  and  partake  her  humUe  bier. 

I  wish  I  coald !    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 

Since  itiat  sad  hour,  a  dreary  v(rid, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.^ 

But  who,  when  I  am  lurn'd  to  clay. 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair. 
And  pluck  the  raf^ged  moss  Cway 

And  weeds  that  have  *  no  business  then  V 

And  who,  >^ith  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow.drops  wU» 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  f 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bluer  tear  1 
Ididit:  and,  would  fate  allow, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 

And  I,  alas !  can  weep  no  moro. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  scraia, 

Ths  last  I  oflbr  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  romaia, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie, 
Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took. 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good. 

Thy  cotirage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd, 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour— Can  they  *  We '' 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye : 

(^Id  turf;  which  I  no  more  must  view, 
Dear  name,  which  T  no  moro  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 

•  ThrlU'd,aM:. 
**  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 

In  liquid  peril  trom  thy  ejc^'-DeUa  OmfC^ 
**  Ne'er  shalt  thou  know  to  sigh, 

Or  on  a  soft  idea  die. 

Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp  --^.ta- 

Thy  arms.'*-Ohe !  jam  satis  est,-iniMi  Jiw»» 
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BtdatefiD^  and  half  fljing,  yet  suffice 
To  PMfger  impodence  and  ruffle  vke. 
lo  boo  fflay  come,  so  I  delight  to  dream, 
Wkn  slowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream, 
Xajettk  Thames  !  I  leave  the  world  behind, 
Aad  giTe  to  fancy  all  th'  enraptured  mind  : 
Aa  bov  may  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 
To  Bobler  themes  ;  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
Witb  thy  own  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong, 
Aikd  guide  my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song  ! 
Tin  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
i*  iDod»er>wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
A  neant  hour  allows,  to  range  the  town. 
Sad  boot  the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down  ; 
Force  erery  head,  in  Este's  despite,  to  wear 
Tbe  op  and  bells  by  nature  planted  there  ; 
Millie  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes, 
Acd  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 
boles. 

Bugojrne,*  perhaps,  unchill'd  by  creeping  age, 
Mij  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage  ; 
The  reign  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 
^  be— whatever  Terence  was  before. 
Aad  jroo,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
Witk  bis  pore  language,  and  his  flowing  line, 
Tbe  mvL  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
fvm  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power ; 
Tbe  poet  and  the  sage  again  imite, 
Aftd  sweetly  blend  instruction  with  delight 

And  7et  Elfrida's  bard,  though  time  has  shed 
The  stow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
r«b  tbe  kind  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
fli«  Toothful  breast,  still  glow  unchecked,  untired : 
Aid  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
■Fit audience  finds  not'*  in  the  giddy  throng, 
^  Botei,  though  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 

cbaste, 
rjl  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

^  tbeae,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name. 
Too  prood  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game, 
^•fejerti  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose, 
^  lea»e  at  large  th*  abortions  of  the  muse. 
^'tnd  of  their  privU^e,  the  innumerous  spawn, 
fwn  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn, 
Hew  Tigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume, 
**d  iwarai,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  th'  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near, 
B«at  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ; 
Aad  rare,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
'•rf  tratk  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild^ 

•  Bw»oyB«.-Sce  nola  ♦,  3d  col.  ^  174. 

tiadyoQ, too,  whole  Menander, &c.— O  spem fallacem  1 
*»  Keoaodcr  has  since  "  stolen  an  hour"  (It  would  be 
''■'«  to  Mppoee  h  more)  finom  public  pursuits,  and 
^^"•*«id  iiio  the  reproduction  of  a  German  sooterkin. 

tCbKk'dhiswood.aoieB  wild.— Si«»wirtfcrr(jy  xeXoiwy, 
•f»»^  ewwi.  Bui  this  is  better  illustrated  in  a  most 
^''^KfcUe  of  Lossing,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  jus- 
'<*matniMlation. 

■Di iftmesi,  Liebling  der  Musen,*'  kc  kc. 
JJ«  an  troubled,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
*J*W  it  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
[''■•••s.  0  hear  from  me  what  once  the  nichtlncale 
^ftwiUieshepheid. 

Jjjnbea,  said  he  to  the  sllem  songstress,  one  lovely 
!j5^^»riag,iingihen,fweetnighttogale!  Alasl 
"■"•M^taiapk,  the  frogs  croak  so  loud,  that  I  have 

<Kindiiir«  to  sfatg:  dost  thou  not  bear  themf  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'taiid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand ; 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  though  weak  my 

hand, 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Hknce  !  IN  THE  NAME — I  scarce  had  spoke,  when 

lof 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow, 

indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

**  There's  comfort  yci !'» 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col- 
lected  a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Mnviad,  under  the 
classic  head  of 

IN8I0NIUM  viaoauM 

ALIQUOT  TSSTniONia 

vn 

BAV  :    BT  MJIV :    IMOLTTUS :    AUGTIAIS 
MBIUNBBUNT. 

Meanwhile  1  shall  present  the  reader  writh  tbe  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

SONMIT  I. 

**T\>tJu  anonymotu  oMtihor  qfUu  Baviadt  ceeamomtd  Ay 
his  tcurrilouM  and  moat  unmerited  attack  on  JIB',  Wm- 
tan. 
"  Demon  (fdarkneae  f  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  darest  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honeat  heart, 
Force  from  th'  unconscioue  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  justprtde  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaunt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart. 
Oenras  of  Pope,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  iraiutors  vile,  intnide  not ! ! !   I  ai^)eal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  (air  the  forms  his  Cancy  drew, 
Shouldst  thou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 
Would  &me  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  writh  dis 
grace  1  J.  ^.—Oent.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 

lliiB  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley  ;>  whom  I  now  and  then  observe,  in  ths 


1 1 WM  right  Mr.  Moriay,  wbo,  I  uodantuid,  ■  a  dngTBu,  tod  wb% 
lilM  Mr.  Fknooi,  txolta  Id  Um  idea  of  haTtef  firrt  attacked  ne,  hM  *am 
poblMbad  a '<  TU*,"  Uie  wit,  or  raUwr  dulaoM  of  wlikli,  if  I  raooileet  right, 
eoMhti  inmy  btJBf  dkaptwintaJirfaiifim. 

Her*  GbUow  a  (e«r  of  tlw  introdnctorT  linca,  witkb  for  poctiy  and  ptaa- 
MBtry  oaa  oolj  tie  exceeded  liy  those  of  Mr.  Puioai. 
<«  ynmX  if  a  little  oace  I  did  sbuw  tbce  ? 
Wone  than  thou  hadit  deaerred  I  oonM  not  gee  IkH ', 
Wot  wltea  I  spied  thf  uXjrS  dnren  fool. 
Tie  very  trw  I  tooji  thee  for  a  bntte ; 
Aod,  majting  swre  attentiTdy  thj  maaoen, 
I  dnoe  have  wnh'd  thy  IimIc  were  at  tbe  tuaiar^ 
Bot  if  a  nuD  thou  art,  is  sosie  suppose, 
0 :  1m>w  tof  fii^era  itch  to  poll  tbjr  oosc ! 
As  pleeeed  u  Punch,  IM  bold  it  in  mj  fripe, 
TiU  FtekuMoa  had  slulTd  ttw«  for  a  snipo ! !  P 
n  is  Tttlher  singalar  that  this  still-bom  loBp  or  iaeipidily  iho«ld  be  Mm- 
dnoedtBttobookscliar«MlertfaeaiM|>ioeBof  Dr.PWr.    If  that  iiimtaMs 

■UD«  was  not  aboMd  on  tbe  oeeMkn,  I  can  oaly  say  that  politici,  like  Bia«7r 
'^  brioc  a  nan  aeqoaiated  with  stnage  bMlfsllows  !*• 

For  tbe  rest,  I  wU)  praseot  Mr.  Morley  with  a  coaple  of  liMS,  wbic^ 

if  b*  will  fet  IhflB  coBstrved,  aad  serioaslr  reflect  opoB,  before  be  next  pato 

pa  to  paper,  any  be  of  more  swriee  to  biB  than  all  tbe  iatnietioa,  and  an 

Om  wfuwif  t  Om  Dodor,  apparvtly,  cftr  fate  bia. 

Cor  «§»  Ubot««  ■otos  flMe  tam  pnve, 


I  i^  fkMB  a  Misr  whkb  ay  ptfblhher  IMS  leesHed  fkMB  Dr.  Phrr,  llHl 
IMi  BOle  (wMch  I  hm  bfl  ia  ito  oriciml  stale)  tes  fiMB  Mb  M 
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Flew  round  my  head ;  jret,  in  my  cause  tecme, 
**  Pour  on,"  I  cried, «  pour  on,  I  will  endure." 

What !  shall  I  shrink,  because  the  noble  train. 
Whose  judgment  I  impugn,  whose  taste  arraign. 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  favourite's  fate. 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelrating  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  their  praoe,  and  I  can  sit 
Cahn,  unconcem'd,  the  butt  of  Andrews*  wit 
And  Topham's  sense ;  perversely  gay  can  smile. 
While  £ste,  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style, 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save. 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw, 
And  heaps  upon  me, every  thing — but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
All  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  f 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angry  brow ; 


Oent  Mag.,  ushering  his  great  prototype's  doggrel  into 
notice,  wiUi  an  importance  truly  worthy  of  iL 

SONKBT  II. 

**7\>the  execrable  Baviad. 
**  Monster  if  turpitude  f  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  with  thy  impregnate  dart, 
The  Jinetpun  nerve  of  each  fuU'boBom'd  niind,<i 

And  rock  in  qpolAy  the  eennve  heart, 
JV-embU !  for  lo !  my  Orcule—eofamedr- 

Shall  ring  each  morn  in  thy  accureed  ear 
A  griding  pang !  So^when  the  Grecian  Mar^* 

Entcr'U  the  <ocm,old  Pyramus  exclaim'd, 
I  see  !  I  see !— and  hurVd  his  lightning  spear, 

While  Capaneus  drew  back  hie  head— for  fear, 
And  godlike*  Alexander— gazing  round, 

Unconscious  of  his  victories— <o  come^ 
Approach'd  the  monarch,  and  with  eobe  profound, 

Explain'd  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium's  royal 
dome."  J.  Bell. 


beiaf  introdneed  oodcr  th*  autpieea  of  Dr.  Put,"  I  merely  aQaded  to  a  ooo- 
fvnitioo  which  Mr.Morier  bimMir  wu  ttul  lo  bave  Ind  with  tin booknUer ; 
— «Bd  I  then  MMpccled  (what  I  now  tad,  from  Ibe  Doclorli  letter,  to  be  the 
taae)  that  this  rapcctable  Mine  (Dr.  Parr^)  was  abused,  t.  c.  iotrodoced 
apoB  the  occasion  **  wilboat  hb  Oonwnt,  or  eren  knowledfc* 

IT  mj  words  coofeyeJ  the  tdc*  (which  I  now  appratend  they  may)  that 
Or.  Fkrr  bimtelf  had  reoaaMr««ded  the  '■  Tale,"  it  was  Cir  from  iBjr  ioton- 
tJoa,udIa]n(orr7forlt.  Inoecv),  lamsonyihathisnanw  wasmeoUooedat 
all  ia  the  BCeriad.  It  is  totally  out  of  it«  plaoe ;  ud  ( can  only  rcfret,  that 
a  Jwter  estima'ton  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Kir.  Mnriey  had  not  chained 
■7  **  woKfaekfif  ot  the  latter  into  certainty,  aod  induced  loe  to  attrlbalo  hit 
raeannecdalory  tlory  to  vanity,  and  somethinf  else  not  altogether  to  twiaL 

!•  cooclution :  tboogh  Dr.  Parr  gira  ap  Mr.  Morley^  po^tTt  7«t  he 
•eems  to  think  I  have  undervalued  hit  other  attainmenta— ♦*  bit  Latin,  Greek, 
aad  Hebrew,  and  hie  vigorous  u>d  elegant  prote."— Of  all  Ihoe  I  knew 
Dothit^.  When  "  there  is  no  occasioo  for  tudi  vanity,  I  doubt  nA,  but  Mr. 
Morley  w  ill  take  eai«  la  let  them  appear ;"  meanwhile,  I  mutt  be  content  ti> 
Jodfe  hifn  from  what  I  kiM>w— hit  tnnnelt  aod  tiie  tale.  It  is  bat  fair  to  add, 
however,  that  the  aoond  and  aalutaiy  advice  which  Dr.  ftrr  gave  this  poOT 
addlo-beaded  man  (to  aay  nothing  of  the  tcodenmi  with  which  be  apeaks  of 
him)  doet  no  lesa  honour  to  hit  friendtbip,  than  the  reprobatioo  of  bb  poetry 
doet  to  his  taste. 

1  Qoere,  full-bottomed.— Prmlcr's  DevO. 

2  Grecian  JUorc— Thb  has  been  hUiterto,  inaccurately  esoogh,  named  the 
Tro)an  Hone ;  and,  indeed,  I  myself  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  unacholailike 
«m>r,  when  my  learned  friend  Greafheed  ooavinoed  me  (firoai  Pope%  emea- 
<taliDw  of  Vitgil,  oBder  the  liaitfmliciiam*  of  8crlbleii«M)  that  the  ulMl  in 
fwelioa  was  a  wort  She  beii^  then  mid  to  ba  fioDia  annb,  annad  wMi  a 
tot«a.    LetaibearBomo*«,th«i«fMe,oftb«Traiiaa*or«e. 

The  patronymic  7V(>^  b  itin  mora  abmid.  Homer  espnady  dadarat 
tka  mare  to  kava  been  prodoeed  by  Fiallaa— Fdhdb  aitot  loir  PaUaa  was 
a  Gredaa  vodden,  aa  b  ioSkieatly  manUM  fhjB  hM*  MOM,  which  it  de- 


9 Godlike;  that bfteo^ffffom Ste.Ood, and  asffs.lik*.    VideHoai. 
a  in  geoaal  (I  «m|it  a  lali  oiM)  are  ft 
Bolwhydoia 
a  J^J^OmA  Mltm  pwMi  faiTW,to 


r?  Mr'ria*iV«H^fhiBk> 
«t  ma  purely  Id  pay  hbemnt  to  him,  hi  hopmof  (ettiag  iato  hia  vol,  or 
w^mtniekitmieb-m*$.    Uaarbam;  battbahMK*  (ha  ahwdtty  ana 


Where  taste  and  seme  approve,  I  feel  a  joy 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  mix*d  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  the  modish  herd :  my  days, 
Spent  in  the  tranquil  shade»  of  letter'd  ease, 
Ask  no  admiring  titare  from  those  I  ^eet. 
No  loud  "  that's  he  !"  to  make  their  passage  sweet 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  unmark'd,  unlmown, 
I  leave  the  world  to  Holcroft,  Pratt,*  and  Vaughao. 

Of  these  enough.    Yet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain  ?)  my  verse  approve ; 
Chief  THOU,  my  friend  !  who  from  my  earliest  yean, 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  caiei. 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 
Then,  Ibeland  !t  the  same  planet  on  us  rose, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose  ! 


♦  FaATT.  This  gentleman  lately  put  In  practice  a  very 
notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  himself  fairly  oat  of 
notice,  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  conttneiufor 
a  few  months— u>  provoko  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Lane's 
indefatigable  readers. 

Mark  the  ingratitude-  of  the  creatures !  No  ioqoiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  forgotten  before  he  had 
crossed  the  channel.  Ibi  omnis  elTusus  labor.— But  wfaitl 
"  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  nev^r  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul." 
Baffled  in  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less,  came  before  as 
in  the  following  paragrapti : 

"  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basic  in  Switzerland,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  His  loss  will  be  severely  fell  by  Um 
literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gentleman  the  erudition  of  the  scholar." 

This  was  inserted  in  the  London  papers  for  seven 
days  successively.  The  country  papers,  too, "  yelled  out 
like  syllables  of  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  were 
yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sustained,  cams 
a  second  paragraph : 

"  As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pratt,  w» 
are  happy  to  luive  it  in  our  power  to  assure  his  numeroui 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  and  (what 
they  will  be  delighted  tu  hear)  busied  in  preparing  his 
TaAVBLs  for  the  press." 

"  Laud  we  the  g^nJa !" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty— eztremtm 
hunc  mihi  concede^of  inserting  the  following  "imita- 
tion," addressed  to  him  several  years  since.  It  was  never 
printed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  but  him- 
self;  and  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with  mingled  sen- 
sations of  gratitude  and  delieht,  aithe  favourable  change 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  both  experienced  since 
it  was  written. 

TO  THB 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.* 

UOTATIOM  OF  HOKACB.     LIB.  U.  ODB  16- 

OUum  Divoe  rogat^  ^e. 
When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  ekies, 
The  light,  untimber'd  bark  lurprife 

Near  Orkney's  boisterous  seas ; 
Hie  trembling  crew  forget  to  swear, 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer. 

To  ask  a  little  eaee. 
Fbr  ease  the  Turk,  forocious,  prays. 
For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe— -^r  eaie, 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obtain ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  hia  Hen, 
And  liberal  Clive,  wHh  mine#of  ove, 

Oft  bade  for-but  in  vain. 


I  Maw  ptaaeaiHy  of  Wm 


THE    MiEVIAD. 


lis 


Tboa  kDov*ft  how  toon  we  felt  this  influence 
bbod, 
isd  toogfat  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 
ifid  ikiped  nide  howi,  and  unoouth  whistles  blew. 
Aid  paper  kites  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew ; 
lad,  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest, 
Skep  00  oar  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast 


f^  Dot  the  Urerled  tribes  which  watt 
innad  the  mansioiis  of  the  grsat. 

Can  keep,  my  friend,  aloo^ 
Fear,  that  attacks  the  mind  hy  fits, 
Aad  care  that,  like  a  raven,  flits 

Aroimd  the  loidly  roof 

"  0  well  is  he  r*  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  decent  competence  has  given ! 

Skh  is  the  blessii^  sent ; 
He  graspe  not  anziousljr  at  more, 
Dreads  not  to  use  his  liule  store, 

And  iatteos  on  contenu 

^OveUishe!"  lor  life  is  lost 
Amid  a  world  of  passions  toss'd ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  man, 
^hsnanimous  ephemera  1  stretch 
Hu  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  1 

Wky  Aoold  he  from  his  coontry  ran, 
lo  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  son 

Serener  hoars  to  find  1 
Wu  never  one  in  this  wild  chase, 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place, 

And  left  himself  behind. 

Lo !  wingM  with  all  the  lightning's  speed, 
Care  clnnbe  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  inmate  of  the  breast : 
Nor  Barca's  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold, 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  hold 

The  too  tenacious  guesL 

He  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annojs, 
Siatefiil,  the  present  hour  enjoys, 

Nor  seeks  the  next  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  ill  he  strives, 
!for  tre  misfortune's  band  arrives, 

Aaticipates  the  blow. 
SaineUiing  nuisl  ever  be  amiss : 
Man  Ao*  his  joys ;  butr-periect  bliss— 

A  phantom  of  the  brain ! 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  uoask'd,  to  this  may  grant 

What  thai  has  begg'd  in  vain. 
WoUe  rosh'd  on  death  in  manhood's  bloom, 
Pialel  crept  slowly  lo  the  tomb ; 

Btre  breath,  there  fame  was  given; 
Aod  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  lives, 
B7  amiras  and  by  jroe  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 
To  thee  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body just  of  Tydeus'  sixe, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fiau^t, 
A  lateral  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 
To  OK,  one  eye  not  over  good. 
Tee  sides  that,  to  thsir  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills 
Which  swell  the  devilish  doctor's  bdls, 

Aad  sweep  poor  mortals  off: 
A  CMt  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  ipiinis  the  crowd's  malign  contfoli 

A  fix'd  COBlMSpt  otf*  wiouf  i 
Spiriu  abova  aflUction^  powBTi 
Asd  ddU  to  chann  the  lonsly  hour 

With  OS  ioflorloQS  song. 


In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown. 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  . 
Or  traced  th'  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestow'd. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores. 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores^ 
Or  foUow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
**  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  redden 'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  pass'd  our  life,  till  fate,  severely  kind. 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  diigoin'd. 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th'  ascendant  power,  confess 'd  so  strong  of  yore. 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls, 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

O,  iBELAim  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  "  e'en  from  our  boyish  dajrs," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail — 
I  care  not— at  th'  uninteresting  tale  ; 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art. 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  how  well  ! 

Thou  too,  MY  HoppiTEB  !*  if  ray  wish  avail'd, 
Shouldst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  thee  had  fail'd  ( 

*  Since  this  edition  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  this  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened artist,  whose  hard  destiny  it  was  to  struggle 
with  many  difficulties  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  the  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  "greatness  was  a  ripening," 
and  the  full  reward  of  his  labours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  fate,  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  ha 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Rey 
nolds  first  implanted  .among  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  per- 
son, and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro- 
fessional powers,  he  was  very  far  from  his  copyist; 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  imitafaed  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles;  but  what  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  his  own  with  such  playful  ingenuity, 
and  adorned  and  concealed  his  plagiarism  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  his  sentence  could  be  pronounced.  The  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  times,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  necessarily  ulrected  his  atten- 
tion, almost  exclusively,  to  the  study  of  portrait-painting : 
in  a  different  situation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  no 
less  than  his  inclinations,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  familiar  walks  of  life ; 
for  when  he  exercised  his  talents  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  he  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  to  him- 
self, and  was  always  so  eminently  successful,  that  it 
furnishes  matter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harassing 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  more 
fi*equent  opportunities  of  indulging  his  &ncy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  objecu  so  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion. Ofhisexquisite  taste  in  landscape,  the  backgroun^p 
which  he  occasionally  introduced  In  his  iwrtraits  will 
alona  aflbrd  sufficient  evidence,  without  considering  the 
baautlfid  sketches  in  chalk,  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomsd  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  execotad 
with  a  v%oar  and  felicity  peculiar  to  himself;  and  discovar 
a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  landscape  which 
would  do  honour  to  a  Oainsborou^   Indeed,  in  several 
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Thou  know^,  when  indolence  possess'd  me  all. 
How  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call ; 
Bunt  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power, 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph ;  not  unpleased  to  see 
Our  kindred  destinies :— for  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide. 
To  sink  or  swim,  as  chance  might  best  decide. 


respecto,  there  aj^ar  to  have  been  many  points  of  simi- 
laritj  between  these  extraordinary  men,  not  only  in 
particular  parts  of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  conversa- 
tion, dispositioD,  and  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior, and  00  far  outstripped  Gainstwrough  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner's  style  is  an  easy  and 
unaffected  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works:  his  naturally  refined  Uste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  bordered  on  affectation  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  stamp  an  air  of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe- 
rity dimpled  into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  its 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
of  youthful  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  fairer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
80  great  a  C&vourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  till  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect,  if  he  could  there- 
by increase  the  strength  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  different  plan :  he 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
but  as  they  wished  to  appear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  "  lalling  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  in  his  portraits  of  women,  did  not,  per- 
haps, afford  him  equal  advantages  in  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  every  other  consideration ;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowable, 
too  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  forcible ; 
and  in  hie  constant  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  tailed  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  splendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr. 
Fitcairn,  Mr.  Pitt,  &c.,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lament  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  : 
he  entered  completely  into  the  in&ntine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf 
fected  ease  and  playfid  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  early  periods  of  human  life.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  from  the  air  of  negligence  and  fiacility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  appears  to  have 
cost  no  effort,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicrafl,  stamps 
the  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
formances. His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  power- 
ful, and  his  tones,  for  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ; 
the  texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
penciling  rich  and  full;  his  carnations  transparent, fresh. 


Mk,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  laod. 

The  waves  had  whelm'd,  but  that  an  outitretch»d 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved 
And  still  protects  the  life  it  then  preserved. 
Thee,  powers  untried,  perhaps  unfelt  before 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  shore 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strife  to  viLw 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there  ;  hate,  ill-suppress'd. 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast. 


and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  judiciously  broken,  Um 
it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  delicate  pn>. 
cess  by  which  the  effect  is  accompliahed.  In  the  fleih  of 
his  best  female  portraits,  in  particular,  there  if  a  unioo 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  with  refined  soitaeat, 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  thai  greet 
original  hand,  which,  in  the  formation  of  its  '*  laat,  ben 
work,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hopeless. 

The  absorbing  quality  of  his  principal  pursuit  set^loiB 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention  practically  to 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  he  had  a  tin. 
cere  respect  for  the  noble  productions  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  rememben 
with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  erinced 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  wonden 
of  that  magnificent  collection.— Taste  in  the  arts  and  eU. 
gances  of  life  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncommon  degree. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character,  and 
slione  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  talents  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting,  in  writing  or  conTe^ 
sation.  His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  often 
iMen  excelled ;  for,  in  his  happiest  moments,  there  was 
a  novelty  of  thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  boundleu 
fertility  of  invention,  which  a^lxed  to  all  he  uttered  ttie 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  every 
hearer.— Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  imaccustomed  to  make 
allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  8om<;what  too  mucit 
of  bitterness  and  asperity ;  (tossibly,  when  engaged  in 
mixed  society,  this  notion  might  not  be  altogether  void 
of  foundation  ;  but  they  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  company  under  different  circumstances,  amid  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  little  cares  and  fretting  incidents  of  the 
world,  and  his  character  and  feelings  were  allowed  tlteir 
fiill  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  sensation  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
breathed  throughout  his  discourse.  His  education  had 
been  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visible  only 
to  the  few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  discrimination  and 
judgment :  the  best  English  authors  were  familiar  to  him; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  into  which 
he  could  not  enter  with  advantage,  or  a  subject,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  could 
not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1610,  of  a  lingering  and 
doubtful  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifly-one  years.  In  the 
early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  its  fatal  termination;  bnt 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  aflbcting  incident,  that  he  was  fiiUy  sensi* 
ble  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Toward  the  close 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walking  on  the  stmny  side  of  St. 
James*s-square,  which,  from  its  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  he  was  met  by  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  wlio,  ailer  accompanying  him 
for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit  him.  "  No ;  dont 
go  yet,'^  said  he, "  my  good  fellow ;  stay  and  take  another 
turn  or  two  with  me.— I  like  to  walk  in  the  decline  of  the 
last  summer's  sun  which  I  shall  ever  live  to  enjoy." 
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Wkre  ATing  wisdom  yet  bad  placed  no  screen, 
isd  frery  word,  and  every  thought  was  seen, 
Tbdirkeo  all  thy  life.— Tis  past:  more  bright, 
nraogh  tbe  dispartiog  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

sight; 
Wfaik  baflled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own, 
Asd  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown  ! 

I  too,  whose  Toice  no  claims  but  truth's  e*er  moved, 
Wbo  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loved, 
Tet  lored  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  ptrtial  friendship  tuned  th*  i^[>plausive  lay, 
Kov,Dow  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise, 
Xif  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 

Go  then,  smce  the  long  struggle  now  is  o*er, 
And  envy  can  obHtruct  thy  fame  no  more. 
With  aident  baud  thy  magic  toil  pursue, 
And  poor  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  view. — 
Ose  fcs  is  set,  one  glo&ious  suit,  whose  ra3r8 
LsQg  gtaddenM  Britain  with  no  common  blaze : 
OmTft  THOU  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies, 
&iQw  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Aaother  Retholds  risen,  ky  friend,  in  thee  ! 

Bat  whither  roves  the  muse  ?    I  but  design'd 
T»  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
B«t  &ieodship*s  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray, 
Wide  from  its  aim,  a  long  but  flowery  way. 
Tet  one  remains,  one  naice  for  ever  dear. 
With  whom,  eonversixig  many  a  happy  year, 
34 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come. 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude.— O  !  while  thy  breast. 
My  Belorave  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd. 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears. 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while, 
To  view  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  'tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest  \  soothed  with  the  hope  to  proir* 
The  approbation  of  •*  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimet 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy, — ^I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breait, 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught 
Thus  happy,— I  can  view,  unruffled,  Bffiles 
Twist  into  splay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spin  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whok 

skill 
Elste,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his    gray  gooM 

quill. 
Merry  in  dithyrambics  rave  his  wrongs. 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Pope's  odious  songi, 
«  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  Us  grie^ 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  short  relief. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


RoBBBT  BuRHB,  the  son  of  William  Bumes,  or 
Bumees,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January,  1759,  in 
a  clay-huilt  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and 
Burns'  description  of  him  as  **  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,'*  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  Alloway  Miln,  then  super- 
intie^ded  by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
mg,  spelling)  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words, "  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
some  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  TuU  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
tiio  Understanding,  Stockhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Hervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
his  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore  ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-Theology,  and  a 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment,  "  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  "  was 
my  vade-mecum,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
verse ;  carefully  noticing  the  true  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  or  fustian ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owe  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
piage,  and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
leived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
%  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
read  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  found  the  task  more  irksome  than 
he  anticipated,  he  soon  abandoned  his  design  of  ac- 
fBiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expressiani 
directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Bums 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  hit 
family.  When  Robert,  however,  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert, "  week 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  their  parents 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  our 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  saj's,  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  "  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  Uss,"  whose  charms  he  was  anxious  to  cele- 
brate in  verse.  **  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  he 
says, "  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ; 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well 
as  he :  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus  with  me 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  ballad 
commencing — 

O !  onco  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass, 
which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  **  a  very  pue- 
rile and  silly  performance  j"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  be  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
"  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums, "  to  give 
my  manners  a  brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing* 
schooL  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continues— 
"  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition, 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  fbr^ 
tune,  were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  first 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
myself  into  it  t  the  Ust  I  always  hated — there  was 
contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus  aban- 
doned to  no  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilarity  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  or  hypocondriacism,  that  made 
me  fly  fsam  solitude  {  add  to  these  incentives  to 
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i  life,  my  reputation  for  bookish  knowledge,  a 
certain  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought 
•oinething  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense ;  and  it 
will  nnt  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
welcome  guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them.*'  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
entered  recklessly  upon  a  dissipated  career,  giving 
kx«e  to  his  passions,  and  indulging  his  taste  for 
literature  with  as  much  irregularity  and  skill  as  he 
appbcd  himself  to  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the 
reaping-hook.  To  use  his  own  expression,  "  Vive 
l*ann'ur,  et  vive  la  bagatelle,"  were  his  sole  prin- 
ciples uf  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
some  time  at  a  school,  where  he  learnt  mensuration, 
surveying,  &c.,  and  also  improved  himself  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  composition ;  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  a  perusal  of  a  collection  of  letters, 
by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

In  hi>  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
through  whim,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
about  doing  somethimg  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  ftax -dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing his  trade  ;  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
his  father's  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
be  tui>k  tlie  farm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Gilbert.  "  I  entered  on  it,"  says  Burns, 
"with  a  firm  resolution,  *  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wise  ."  I  read  fanning  books  ;  I  calculated  crops  ; 
I  attended  markets  ;  and,  in  short,  in  spile  of  *  tJie 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,'  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man  ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed, — the  second,  from 
a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  overset 
all  my  wi-idom,  and  I  returned  *  like  tlie  dotj  to  his 
vomit,  i-nd  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowinj:  in  the  raire.'  "  In  other  words,  he  resii^ned 
the  siKtre  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
during  hi>  occupation  t»f  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Burns  iKst  became  aciju  linled  with  Jane  Armour, 
his  fii'Uie  wife.  This  Inly  w;\s  the  daut;ht«'r  of  a  re- 
spectable mason,  in  the  viii  ige  of  Mourhli.ie,  wheie 
she  Wi*.  at  the  time  the  roi^ninc;  tcnst.  Tlie  con- 
sequence uf  this  acquaintance,  which  (juickly  ri- 
peneil  Into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  thai  llu* 
conne\K»n  could  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  and,  though 
the  dttail<  of  this  story  are,  perli;ip>,  as  yet  but 
impc.iecily  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  tliat 
Burns  wa^  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
prudence to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a^iced  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  wrilien  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
immt-dhitely  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
until  ber  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  family.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
•ati^fy  the  lady's  father ;  who,  having  but  a  very 
indifleient  opinion  of  Bums's  general  character,  was 
lot  to  be  appeased,  and  put  vailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dtDce  of  her  manias  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jan0  Armour  became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
poet  was  sommoDed  by  the  parish  officers  to  find 
iKiiri^  for  the  maintenance  of  children  which  he 


had  thus  been  prevented  from  legitimatizing  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottish  law. 

In  a  state  of  mind  bordering  closely  on  insanity. 
Bums  now  resolved  to  fly  the  country  ;  and,  after 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Douglas,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  go  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  hii 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subscription,  in 
order  to  provide  him  with  necessaries  for  the  voyage, 
and  he  consented  to  this  expedient,  as  an  experi- 
ment which  could  not  injure,  and  might  essentially 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  for 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed.  The  collection  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  the  author  realized, 
all  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  **  This  sum,"  says  he, "  came  very  season- 
ably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself,  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  that  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sago  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde; 
for 

** '  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind* 

"  I  had  been  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill- 
adviseil  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia — The  Gloomy  Night  is 
Gathering  Fast ;  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.'* 
This  was  a  recommendation  to  him  to  proceed  to 
Kdinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  poems  ;  and  he  accordingly  turned 
iiis  CdUtse  to  the  Scutch  metropolis,  which  he  reached 
in  Septeml'er,  lTh6.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  murh  kindness  by  the  Kail  uf  Glencaim,  the 
celeitriitcd  Professor  Stewart  and  hi<  lidy.  Dr.  Hugh 
Bhiii,  and  otlici^*  ;  and  hi^  ]-*p:s')rial  appeal ancc  and 
dome  111  »ui  (  xccedin;:  the  expectation  that  had  been 
foimed  of  them,  he  sutn  o.'cime  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiusity  and  interest,  and  w;i^  an  acceptable 
giie^t  in  the  i;iyest  and  hi;^hest  circles.  lie  also 
n'ceivetl,  fiom  the  liteiati  of  the  day,  every  tribute 
of  pi  li^e  whif  h  the  m  ^^t  sanguine  author  could 
d«.-i;e. 

Kdinttuij^h,  says  Dr.  Curiie,  contained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  cniipieuou:*  for  temperance  an«l  regu- 
larity. Burns  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  allection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fittetl  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associa- 
tions ;  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festive 
recreations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and,  at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
sipation, and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  acquired  a  sum  of  i 
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more  tfatn  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he  de- 
termined to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787  ;  and  after  visiting 
Tarious  places  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  his  family  in  Mossgiel,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  Sth  of  July.  The  reception 
he  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic  ;  and  among 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Bums  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  days  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
**  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion ;"  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise  ;  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  detennination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
md  hfa  industry  was  frequently  interrupted  by  vi- 
-  siting  his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home :  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land, in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had  now  five 
children — ^four  boys  and  a  girl.  On  this  occasion, 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind, — ^pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  his  imagination, — and  a  few  **  golden  da3rs'* 
passed  away,-— the  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last ; 
the  farming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected ;  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capsudty,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  Bfr. 
flbleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  friend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wreath  of  '*  henbane-nettles  and  nighl- 
shade," 

"——To  twine 
The  lllastrions  brow  of  Scotch  nobiUty,** 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  soon  became 
his  tyrant  Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occupations, 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wanting 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavern;  to  applaud  the 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strength 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.  The  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined :  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  lease, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annuni,  as 
an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promotion.  Witk 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dum- 
fries, about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  In  1792,  be 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of 
book  society  in  his  neighbourhood.  In  tiie  mean 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  the  board 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolution,  particalarly 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smuggler  as  a 
present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  inqoiiy 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  but 
an  impression,  injurious  to  Bums,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told 
that  his  promotion,  which  was  deferred,  must  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.  This  seems  to  have  mor- 
tified him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  hb 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  his  future 
fame.  "  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
giving  an  accoimt  of  the  above  circumstances,  "  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  futture 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidit>',  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwitib- 
standing  the  fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  fauad 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  to  public 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  min  of  some 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  him- 
self to  support  his  borrowed  digni^,  dwindled  mto 
a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  has 
insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits, 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  super- 
visor. From  October,  1796,  to  the  January  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  his  house  ;  but,  going 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  imprudently  dined  at  a 
tavern,  and  returned  home  about  three  oVlock  in 
a  very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxicated. 
This  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him- 
self became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  his  death  approaching.  He,  however,  re- 
paired to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  effects  <^ 
sea-bathing ;  which,  though  it  relieved  his  rheuma- 
tie  pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house 
inDumfrie8,onthe  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  occasioDal  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  31st  of 
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Jil7,m  the  tbirty-ci^th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
oterred,  with  military  honours,  by  tite  Dumfries 
iDteteers,  to  which  body  he  belonged,  and  his  re- 
axiu  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
^iDonod  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
bt  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
Kbvcriptiony  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
Bnted  hy  tfie  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
ii  km  Tolnmes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Cinie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

BoxBS  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
vitb  1  robust,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  formed  face, 
2sl  u  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
mll-rused  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
ks  «jes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
ifid  fall  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
VIS  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
fkyed  profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
seriois  and  sensible ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
^crimination  between  ri^t  and  wrong.  Though 
ku  ofiial  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
tcBone,  have  been  exaggerated,  the  latter  years  of 
hit  life  were  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
Kia  sad  to  the  poet ;  yet,  amid  his  career  of  Intem- 
pennee,  he  preserved  a  warmth  and  generosity  of 
kart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
i^  or  peculiar  tiian  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
itstaiices,  which  show  that  *'  he  shrunk  with  horror 
aad  knthing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
so  natter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomsoo ,  enclosing  him  5/.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
ke  «jB, « 1  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly 
tet  ne  with  your  pecuniary  parcel.  It  degrades 
■s  IB  ay  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
mwr  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
tkit^btor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
wfeh  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's 
BCignty-<m  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
■Brtly  spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
■onefit  eammence  entire  stranger  to  you." — ^The 
fiflowing  anecdote  ii  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
wri— «»a«^  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
iovnal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  "  An  in- 
kmtion,''  he  says, ^  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
Tvbv  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
tad  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
viA  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
viasky,  on  this  village  jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
ker  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
Aite  seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
vhah,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
oatxtinad  commodities  our  l>ard  was  in  quest  of. 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  tiance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  :— '  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ?  D*ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  Guid-by  to  ye  at 
present.'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds." — ^Though  totally  free  from  presumption, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-known  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavero-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  demanded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
^  I  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 

that  called  my  Lord out  of  the  room."    He 

was  no  mean  extemporizer ;  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acquaintances : 

"  Of  lordly  acquainUnce  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  tluu  you  dined  wt'  yestreen, 
Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen." 

The  poetry  of  Burns,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fame  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  "  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Byron, "  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
"  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  « viewing 
hun  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  merit,  fidl  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed." 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  witii  the  following 
verse : — 

**  Reader,  attend—whether  thy  soul 

Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 

Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 
In  low  pursuit ; 

Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control, 
Is  wisdom's  root." 
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B7  this,  the  fun  was  out  0'  sigfat. 
Ad'  darker  glotmlng  brought  the  night ! 
The  bom-clock  hummM  wi'  lazj  drone  s 
The  kjre  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loin ; 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs  { 
An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Reeolved  to  meet  tome  ither  day. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HOllNBOOK. 

▲  TKDC  STORY. 

SoHS  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  somegreat  lies  were  never  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend. 

And  nailt  wi*  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell, 
<Which  lately  on  a  night  befell. 
Is  just  as  true's  the  dell's  in  h-ll 

Or  Dublin  city  t 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  outsel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacber'd  wfayles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches; 
An*  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou*d  na  telL 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  wane's  miU, 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker : 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  soinething  did  forgather. 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither ; 
An  awfu>  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear-dangling,  hangs 
A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  laige  an'  lang. 


lu  stature  teem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
"Die  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw, 
F6r  ftent  a  wame  it  had  ava ! 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  0'  branks. 

•*  6ttid-e'en,''qao'  I ; «  Friend !  hae  yebeen  mawin, 
When  itber  Iblk  are  busy  sawin  ?"* 
It  seemM  to  mak  a  kind  0'  stan', 

Butnaetfaingspaki 
At  length,  sijt  I,  **  Friend,  whare  ye  gaon, 

WiU  ye  go  back  ?" 

•  This  feneonnier  happdhad  in  seed^imt,  178B. 


It  spak  right  howe,— ^  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  iley'd.'^— Quoth  I, «  Guid  faith, 
Ye*re  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie : 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  0'  skaith. 

See,  there's  a  gully !" 

**  Guidman,"  quo'  he,  **  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle ; 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

«  Well,  weel !"  says  I,  «*  a  bargain  bet ;        \ 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  greet ; 
Well  ease  our  shanks  ;  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gies  your  news ; 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  house.' 

*<  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he,  an*  shook  his  head, 
*<  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An'  choke  the  breath: 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

An'  sae  maun  Denth. 

"  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid. 

To  stap  or  scar  me ; 
Till  ane  Hombook'st  ta'en  up  the  trade. 

An'  fidth,  hell  wanr  me. 

<«  Ye  keu  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Dcil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchan| 

An'  ither  chaps. 
That  weans  baud  out  their  fingers  laughin 

Andpoukmy  hips. 

<<  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart ; 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art. 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f-^ 

Damn'd  haet  th^'U  UlL 

«  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  fiirther  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain ; 

But  deil-ma-eare, 
It  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane, 

But  did  n 


«  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  ot  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt 


•  An  epidemical  fever  was  then  raging  in  thatcoon^ 

t  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  Is  proiissfcinallll 

brother  of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula;  bia,  I 

intuition  and  ineptration,  is  at  once  an  apothetsry,  H 

geon,  and  phjsiclan. 

tBochan's  Domestic  Medicine. 


THE   BRIGS  OF  AIR. 
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"I  drew  my  tithe  in  tic  a  Any, 
I  nfarhand  cowpit  wi'  my  huny ; 
But  yet  the  build  apothecaiy 

Withstood  the  thock; 
Imi^  it  weel  hae  tiy*d  a  quany 

0*  hard  whin  rock. 

■E^  them  he  camia  get  attended, 
DtD*  their  free  he  ne*er  had  kend  it, 
J«t— >in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

As  soon  he  smellst, 
Biith  their  disease,  and  what  wiU  mend  it 

At  once  he  tellst 

'  And  tiien  a'  doctors*  saws  and  whittles, 
Oft^dimmsirms,  shapes,  an'  metUes, 
i'  kiedt  o'  boxes,  mags,  an'  bottles, 

He's  sure  to  hae ; 
TWir  Latin  names  as  &8t  he  rattles 

As  ABC. 

■Gkfccs  0' fossils,  earth,  and  trees i 
Tne  8al-marinmn  o'  the  seas ; 
TW  IMoa  <rf  beans  and  pease, 

He  has*t  in  plenty ; 
AqiB4»rtis,  what  you  please. 

He  can  content  ye. 

'  Fofbye  some  new,  uicommon  weapons, 

Vmm  %nritiis  of  capons ; 

Ot  Dxte-honi  shariugs,  filings,  scrapings, 

Distill'dperstf; 
Stl-aOati  o'  midge-tail-clippingt. 

And  monie  mae." 

•  Wiet  ae  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 
Q»'I,«ifttiattiienewsbetnie?    ^ 
Ki  Waw  calf-waid  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
*•  dooM  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plcw  j 

They'll  ruin  Johnie!" 

Tbecraatnre  grain 'd  an  eldiich  laugh. 
Aid  layi, «  Te  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
CAfuds  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Takyenaefear: 
^Wt^  a'  be  tcench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 
In  twa-three  year. 

'Whue  I  knied  ane  a  fair  strae-death, 
^  h«  o*  blood  or  want  o'  breath, 
^idght  nn  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  sUU 
BveU  aseore  i'  their  last  claith, 

Bydrapan'pilL 
'  Aa  honest  wabeter  to  his  trade, 
^^  wifs'ji  twa  nieres  were  scarce  wee  bred, 
^>  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair  $ 
TV>  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 
'  ^  iootra  laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
^-  siiBe  eormitrring  in  his  guts, 
^  «aly  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
*••  hd,  for  twa  gnid  gimmer  pets. 

Was  laird  himseL 


•  The  gntve-dSgger. 
35 


*<  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name, 

Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her  wame : 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

<<  Thafk  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  $ 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  fort  i 
Tet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi' his  d-nm'd  dirt  t 

«  But,  hark !  I'U  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't ; 
111  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead's  a  herrin : 
Nieit  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat, 

He  gets  his  fairin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auM  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  raised  us  baith  t 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel, 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR, 
POBM. 

TO  J.  B***»*««««,  igQ.,  AYE. 


The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough. 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush, 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thorn 

busbs 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shnll. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  ote 

the  hill  { 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred, 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd. 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  be  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  singa. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  gkms  with  aU  the  spirit  of  the  bard. 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  roward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  caro  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fome, 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  sweBs, 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  wintei-fttp^ 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potato-bings  an  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath  $ 
R 


M4 


BURNS. 


Tbe  beet,  rejokii^  o*er  their  smnHier  toib, 
Umrambec'd  tnade*  ad*  flowen'  deUcioot  spoUt, 
SeelM  up  with  ixugjil  caie  in  massive  waxeD  piZee» 
Aie  doom'd  by  man,  that  t^rrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstiocie  nek : 
The  thondeiing  guns  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  j 
The  featfaerM  field-matoi,  bound  by  nature^  tie, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie  : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs ; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days, 
fifild,  calm*,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze. 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 
'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard, 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward : 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  bnigh  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care ; 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  ahoot } 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate. 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar, 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore : 
Ail  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  .'  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard, 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard  ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air, 
fiwift  as  the  gos|  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uprears, 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rhymer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo'k  j 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them, 
And  e'en  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang. 
Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got : 
In's  hand  live  taper  staves  as  smootii's  a  bead, 
Wi*  virh  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch ; 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  ttwk  his  e'e. 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angiy  heart  had  he !  , 
Wi'  thieveleu  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
Be,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen : — 


e  A  noud  Uvern  atthe  aeld  brig  end. 

t  The  two  fiMplta.        t  The  gosJiawk,  or  flaeoa. 


AULD  BBIO. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  ye'U  ttuak  ye're  nae  sheep  dnok, 
Anoe  ye  were  itreekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me. 
Though  fidth  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  see, 
There'U  be,  if  that  date  came,I'U  wad  a  boddk, 
Some  fewer  whigmelMiiet  in  your  oeddlia. 


Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense, 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  meet, 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime, 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  time  ? 
There's  men  o'  taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-stream,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  very  sark  an'  swim, 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 


Conceited  gowk  !  puff'd  up  wi'  windy  pddt ! 
This  monie  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide ; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  forfaim, 
111  be  a  biig  when  ye^re  a  shapeless  caim  ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twaF>three  winters  will  inform  you  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains  ; 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil. 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  covisc, 
Or  haunted  Garpalf  draws  bis  feeble  source. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowes ; 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an*  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate ; 
And  from  Gleabuck,^  down  to  the  Rotton-key,^ 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen 'd,  tumbling  sea ; 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies: 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  most  ai^ot, 
The  L— d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate o*t! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  cores. 
Supporting  roofs  &ntastic,  stony  groves  ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  diest, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream, 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim  } 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee, 
And  still  the  9tcond  dread  command  be  free ; 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  ses. 


*  A  noted  ford,  just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  banks  of  Oarpal  Water  is  one  of  the  ftw  plaosf 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  those  fimc/'Scarinf  beia|ii 
known  by  the  name  of  ghalsts,  still  continue  peitiss^ 
ckrasly  to  inhabit. 

t  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr. 

f  A  small  landing  place  above  the  large  kev. 


DEATH    OF    POOR    MAILIE. 
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MamoM  that  would  disgrace  the  building  tfttte 
Of  U7  Baton,  reptUe,  bird,  or  beast ) 
Rt  Oily  for  a  doited  mookiah  race. 
Or  fm^mmk  fofffwom  the  dear  embrace. 
Or  cuft  of  later  timef,  wha  held  the  notioo 
Hat  saOen  gloooi  waa  sterling,  true  devotion ; 
Fancies  that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection, 
Aad  MB  vmy  they  expire,  unbleet  with  reeurrec- 
tion! 

AULDBRIO. 

0  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings. 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounded  feelings  ! 
Te  worthy  proveses,  an*  mony  a  bailie, 
Wta  in  the  paths  o*  righteousness  did  toil  aye ; 
Te  dainty  deacons,  and  ye  douce  conveners. 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Ye  gqdiljr  councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 
Te  godly  brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 
Wba  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smiters ; 
Aad  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  writers : 

V  ye  donee  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
Bow  wooM  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexatioo, 
Tb  Mc  eaeh  melancholy  aJteration ; 

And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
Wka  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race ! 
^  hager  reverend  men,  their  country's  glory, 
b  phia  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story ; 
Nae  hnger  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce, 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  coimcil-house ; 
l«  stamnrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry, 
Tbe  berryment  and  ruin  of  the  country  ; 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wb  wwte  your  well-hain'd  geor  on  d— d  new 
brigs  and  harbours  ! 

2VEW  BRIO. 

New  hand  you  there !  for  faith  ye've  said  enough. 
And  maekle  mair  than  3'e  can  mak  to  through  j 
As  far  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
Caibiet  and  cleigy  are  a  shot  right  kittle : 
Ht  lader  &vo«r  o'  your  langer  beard, 
A^  0*  magistrates  might  weel  be  spared : 
to  IDwD  them  unto  your  auld-warld  squad, 
iBut  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
b  Ayr,  wag«>witB  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  month  «  a  citizen"  a  term  0'  scandal : 
Kae  Bail  the  council  waddles  down  the  street, 
^  ^  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit  s 
^  wha  grew  wise  poggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins, 
Orpther'd  liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 

V  kaply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
B>4ibofcd  them  with  a  glimmer  of  his  lamp, 
Aodwoold  tocommon  sense  for  once  betray'd  them, 
^  doll  sti^idsty  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


Whu  iarther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
^^  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
I^  aaa  can  tell :  but,  all  before  their  siglit, 
A  bay  tnln  eppeai'd  in  order  bright : 
^*"*B  the  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced, 
^^  to  the  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced  j 
'^  feoCed  o'er  the  watery  glass  so  neat, 
'^•■fiatice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
wlile  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rui\g, 
^  ml^pWiqWiiig  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


O  had  M'Lauchkm,*  thaiim-kifpiiing  sage. 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engafs. 
When  throng  his  dear  stratbipeys  thay  boia  wifli 

highland  rage } 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  ain, 
The  lover's  raptmed  joys  or  bleeding  caiee ; 
How  would  hit  highland  lug  been  nobler  fived. 
And  e'en  hii  matchlees  hand  with  finer  touch  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd, 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  haait. 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  yean  $ 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd, 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring  f 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  jjOj, 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  } 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  shoir^ 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair : 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode : 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath, 
To  rustic  agriculturrdid  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death, 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindliiig 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 
MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOW& 

▲N  unco  MouBirrv'  talk. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegitber 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughoct  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi*  glowrin  een,  and  lifted  ban*. 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  it ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

«  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case  ! 
My  dying  woids  attentive  haai. 
An'  bfw  them  to  my  master  dear. 


•  A  well  known  parformar  of  Scottish  mnilo  os  I 
vloUn. 

t  A  neebor  herd-callan. 
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<<Tell  him,  if  e*er  tgtin  he  keep, 
Ai  muckle  geuit  buj  a  iheep, 
0,  liSd  him  never  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  htir ! 
But  cft'  them  oat  to  park  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will ; 
So  may  his  flock  increase,  an*  grow 
To  scores  o*  lambs,  an'  packs  o'  woo' ! 

"  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin'. 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ; 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

«0,  bid  him  sare  their  harmless  lives 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel : 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mom, 
Wi'  teats  o*  hay  an*  rips  o'  com. 

«  An'  may  they  never  leam  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an*  reave  an'  steal. 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kaiL 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers : 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread. 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

**  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an*  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast, 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name. 
To  stay  content  wi'  yov.es  at  hame ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

**  An,  oiest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o*  credit  like  thysel  * 

«  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  biMth« 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith: 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither. 
Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

*<  Now,  honest  Hugfaoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather.*' 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head, 
An'  elosed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIE*S  ELEOT. 

Lamxht  in  rhyme,  lament  in  pioee, 
^*  tant  teen  trkkUng  down  yoor  DOM  t 
Cor  bardie'k  Cite  is  at  a  dose, 

Past  a' remeadi 
The  last  sad  cape-ttane  of  his  woes ; 

PoorMailie'kdMid! 


It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear 
Or  mak  our  bantte,  dowie,  wear 

Themouraittg 
Hel  lost  a  friend  and  neebor  dear. 
In  Bfailie  dMid. 


Through  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  hirni 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him  t 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  hfaa. 

She  ran  wi' speeds 
A  friend  mair  faithlul  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  x 
111  sayt,  she  never  brak  a  fence. 

Through  thievish  greal 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spense 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  o'  bread  $ 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed » 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing— a  rape ! 
It  males  guid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread ; 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a*  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Doon ! 
An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune  ! 
Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon 

0'  Robin's  leed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboon ! 

His  BfaiUe  dead. 


TO  J.  S***K 


Friendship  1  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul  1 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  1 
I  owe  thee  much. 

Dbak  S****,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief, 
Te  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  heartsi 
Fbr  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  every  star  that  bUnks  aboon, 
Te*ve  cost  me  twenty  pair  o*  shoon 

Justgaun  toseeyov; 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done 

Mairta*eBFtaiwPyM. 


TO   J.  S****. 


ItT 


Thai  uild,  capdcious  carlin,  Nature, 
Td  mak  amends  for  scrimplt  stature, 
8M  torn'd  you  aff,  a  human  creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
ADd  m  her  £reaks,  on  every  feature, 

She's  wrote,  the  Man. 

Jnst  BOW  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
Uj  hanni*  noddle's  working  prime, 
Uj  hotj  yerkit  up  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Bm  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

Some  ihyme,  a  neebor's  name  to  laah ; 
SooM  rhyme  (vain  thought .')  for  needfb'  cash : 
Sane  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash, 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
llor  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 
'Bat  fited  me  the  russet  coat. 
An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat  $ 

But  in  reqult. 
Has  blessM  me  wi'  a  random  shot 

0'  kintra  wit 

TUi  while  my  notion's  ta'en  a  sklent, 
Tb  tiy  my  fote  in  guid  bhick  prent ; 
But  stiH  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent. 

Something  cries,  «*  Hoolie  !»» 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent ! 

Ye'll  shaw  your  folly. 

"  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters, 
9k  teen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters. 
Hie  tixiugfat  they  had  ensured  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Kow  moths  deform  in  shapeless  tetters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Then  &reweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows .' 
Boceforth  111  rove  where  busy  ploughs 

Are  whistling  thrang, 
Aa'  teach  the  lan^y  heights  an'  howes 

My  rustic  sang.    ' 

Fll  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
Bow  never-halting  moments  speed, 
IQl  bte  Shan  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
m  hy  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 
Forgot  and  gone ! 

Hot  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
h^  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale, 
Ite  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  tide  I 
Aid  laige,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

TUs  life,  sae  for's  I  understand, 
b  a*  cBdiuitad,  foiiy  land, 
Whm  ptearare  is  the  magic  wand. 

That  wielded  ri^t, 

,  Wot  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fii'  li^ 


The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For  ance  that  five-an '-forty's  speel'd, 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

vVi*  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostio,  hirplin  uwre  the  field, 
Wi'  crepin  pace. 

When  ancc  lifeV  dr.y  drrtws  near  the  gloamiB* 
Then  fiueweel  vacant  careless  roamin ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin. 

An'  social  noise ; 
An'  foreweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys ! 

0  life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 
Toung  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th*  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near. 

Among  the  leaves ; 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grievet 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat. 

But  care  or  pain ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim,  some  fortune  chase ; 
Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace ; 
Through  foir,  throu^  foul,  they  urge  the  nee» 

And  seize  the  prey; 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

And  others,  like  your  humble  servan'. 
Poor  wights !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin  |. 
To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on ; 
Till  curst  with  age,  obscure  an'  starvin. 

They  af ten  groan. 

Alas !  what  bitter  toil  an'  strainin^^ 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining. 
Let's  sing  our  sang. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel,  **  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  imploi% 
"  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Giant  me  but  this,  I  ask  no  more, 

Aye  rowth  o'  rhymes. 

«  Gie  dieeping  roasts  to  kintra  lairds. 
Till  iddes  hing  frae  their  beards  { 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards. 

And  maids  of  bonovr 
And  yiU  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds, 
UntU  they  i 
mS 


lie 
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«  A  tiae,  Dempster  merits  it ; 
A  gtfter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt  $ 
Gle  wealth  to  some  be-ledger'd  dt. 

In  cent  per  cent 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content 

"  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
I'll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal. 
Bet  water-brose,  or  mosUn-kail, 

Wi'  cheerful  face. 
As  lang's  the  muses  dinna  fiedl 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anzious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  hy  my  nose  { 
I  jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  fblk,  that  live  by  rule, 
Giave,  tideless-blooded,  calm  and  cool. 
Compared  wi'  yoo^^  fool !  fool !  fool ! 
How  much  unlike ! 
Tour  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool. 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Hae  hair-brain 'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  faces ! 
In  arioto  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray. 
But,  gravissitnoy  solemn  basses 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise ; 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  haiium-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattlin  squad: 
I  tee  you  upward  cast  jrour  eyes— 

— ^Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— but  I  shall  baud  me  tiiei^&— 
DW*  you  111  scarce  gang  onywhere— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  sang. 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whare'er  I  gang. 


A  DREAM. 


TbOQ^ts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  sutute  blames  with 

reason; 
But  sorely  dr§amt  were  ne*er  indicted  treason. 


COn  reading,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Laureat's  Ode,  with 
the  other  parade  of  Jane  4, 1786,  the  author  wasnosowier 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  hnagined  hhnself  to  the  births 
dajletee;  and  hi  his  dreaming  iancy  made  the  follow-* 
Ing  address.] 


GvuMMMRifo  to  your  m^eftty ! 

Miy  liekven  aiagiiieiit  your  blisies, 
Ob  every  new  birth-day  ye  see, 
» poet  wishes ! 


My  hardship  here,  at  your  levee. 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  the  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

II. 

I  see  ye*re  complimented  thrang. 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady  { 
<*  God  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrmg, 
But  aye  unerring  steady, 

On  sic  a  day. 

111. 

For  me,  before  a  monarches  face. 

E'en  there  1  wlnna  flatter  ; 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  grace. 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter  ; 
There's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race. 

And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  tliis  day. 

IV. 

•Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 

An'  downa  be  disputed : 
Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wii^^. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an*  clouted, 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string. 

An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 


Far  bet  frae  me  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  wisdom  want,  or  fire. 

To  rule  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  Mthi  I  muckle  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  dif  • 

VI. 

And  now  ye've  gicn  auld  Britain  peace. 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster. 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece. 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester  i 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  lifel  a  IwwSi 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  £uth  !  I  fear,  that  wi'  the  geen» 

I  shsfftly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  floc^  d»/« 


vn. 

I'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  Pit t, 

When  taxes  he  enlaiges, 
(An*  Win's  a  true  guid  fiOlow's  get, 

A  ttitte  not  envy  spairges,) 


THE  VISION 


IW 


fbat  he  intends  to  paj  your  debt. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  chvges ; 
Bit,  6-d-ttke  !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abndge  your  bonnie  bmiges 

An*  boats  this  day. 

vm. 

Afitii,myUege!  may  freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protection ; 
ia'  may  ye  lax  Gomiption*s  neck, 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
Bit  since  Vm  here,  111  no  neglect. 

In  loyal,  true  affectkm, 
To  pay  your  queen,  with  doe  retpect. 

My  flMltj  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 

IX. 

Hsil,  ma^tj  most  excellent ! 

Wldle  nobles  strive  to  please  ye. 
Win  ye  accept  a  compliment 

A  umple  poet  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonnie  baimtime,  heaven  has  lent, 

StQl  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
b  bliss,  tm  &te  some  day  is  sent, 

for  ever  to  release  ye 

Prae  care  ttat  day. 


Pot  yon,  yoong  potentate  o'  W****, 

I  teU  yoor  hi^mess  £adrly, 
Otfim  pleasure'^  stream,  wi'  swelling  sails, 

Pm  tanld  ]re*re  driving  rarely ; 
INt  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  yoor  nails, 

An*  cnte  your  folly  sairly, 
Tlst  e'er  ye  biak  Diana's  pales. 

Or  ratfled  diee  wi'  CharUe, 

By  night  or  day. 

XI. 

Tct  aft  a  ragged  oofwte's  been  known 

To  make  a  noble  aiver  t 
80  ye  may  dooeely  fill  a  throne, 

For  a'  tiieir  cliahmaclaver : 
TWre,  hfan*  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Few  better  were  or  braver  $ 
Aid  yet,  wi'  fdnny,  queer  Sir  John,t 

He  was  an  imoo  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

xn. 

fv  yea,  rigbt  reverend  ©•••••^, 

Naae  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Atthoe^  a  r{band  at  your  Ing 

Wad  been  a  dress  ccmipleter ; 
A*  yt  disown  yon  panghty  dog 

Tbrt  bears  the  l^ys  of  Peter, 
l^swift!  sa'getawliBtok^g, 

Or,tRNtai!  yeni  stain  the  mitie 

Sraie  loekless  dij. 


•negBMoyV. 

tttrlokaFaliiaff:  «««  flhakspsars. 


♦  XIII 

Young,  royal  tarry  bfeeks,  I  leam, 

Ye*ve  lately  oome  athwart  her ; 
A  glorious  galley,*  stem  an'  stem, 

Well  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  shell  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim. 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter. 

Come  ftill  that  day. 

XIV. 

Ye,  iMtljr,  bonnie  blossoms  a'. 

Ye  royal  lasseb  dainty, 
Heaven  make  jrou  guid  as  weel  as  biaw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  t 
Bm  sneer  nae  British  boys  awa'. 

For  kings  aro  unco  scant  aye ; 
An'  German  gentles  are  but  sma'. 

They're  better  just  than  want  aye. 
On  onieday. 

XV. 

Ood  bless  jrou  a'!  consider  now, 

Ye'ro  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But,  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through. 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  ooggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrowt  at  it ; 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  kggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


THE   VISION. 

nuAxr  FOsr.f 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play. 
An'  hunger'd  maukin  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  fidthless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 
Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weaiy  flingin-tree, 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me  $ 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i' the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

Igaedtorest 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
I  sat  and  ^yed  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,wi'  hoast-pcovoking  smeek, 

The  atdd  cliy  biggfai  I 
An*  hesMtiie  leitlsss  rattons  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 


•  Altadiei  to  the  newspaper  acosent  ^  a  certain  fsyal 
sailor's  amour. 

t  Doan,  a  term  of  Ossian's  for  the  different  divisiSM 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his  CaxhLoOk,  vot  ll.  of 
'St  " 


SiD 
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All  In  this  mottie,  mistj  elime» 
I  Iwckward  mused  on  wasted  time, 
Boiw  I  had  spent  my  yonthin'  time, 

And  done  naething, 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkit 

My  cash  account  t 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  saridt. 

Is  a'  th'  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead  I  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  waukit  loof , 
To  swear  by  a'  3ron  starry  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith. 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click !  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw  $ 
And  jee .'  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa' } 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outlandish  hizzie,  braw. 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ; 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I'd  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen } 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht, 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefu',  round  her  brows ; 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token  { 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  **  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face ; 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her  s 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen ; 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen ; 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
8ae  strau^t,  sae  taper,  ti^t,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 


Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  w<mder  chiefly  drew  $ 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  skies  were  tost  t 
Here,  tumbling  biUowi  maricM  the  oowt, 

With  surging  foam ; 
There,  distant  shone  art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 


Here,  Doon  poor'd  down  his  foiwfetch'd 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  through  his  wotds. 

On  to  the  shore  ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 
An  ancient  borough  rear'd  her  head ; 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  foir. 
Or  rains  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  stern. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  stubborn  foes. 

His  country's  saviour,^  mark  him  well! 
Bold  Richardton'st  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief  on  Sark§  who  glorious  fell, 

In  high  corajnand ; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  shade4 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  hud, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray 'd 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,5 
Near  many  a  hermit-fancy'd  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe** 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore, 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

*  The  Wallaces.  t  William  Wallace. 

t  Adam  Wallace,  of  Bichaidton,  cousin  to  the 
Immortal  preserver  of  Scottish  independence. 

§  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craigie,  who  was  second  in  com* 
mand,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  Ormond,  at  the  fitmoui 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  1448.  That 
glorious  victonr  was  principally  owing  to  the  jodickMS 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallant  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  action. 

n  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  district  of 
Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition 
says,  near  the  &mily-seat  of  the  Montgomeries  of  Coil'» 
field,  where  hiBburial>place  is  still  shown. 

ITBarskimmlng  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

**  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  praseittPl^ 
fesaor  Stewart 
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BiTdtHM's  braye  ward*  I  well  could  spy, 
BcDcath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  call'd  on  fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on. 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high, 

And  hero  shone. 

DUAN  SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  fair  5 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear, 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet. 

"  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  reg'Ard  ! 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

««  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band, 
Who,  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 

•*  They  Scotia's  race  among  them  share  ; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart; 
S<une  teach  the  bard,  a  darling  care, 

The  tuneful  art. 

"  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  recking  gore, 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  'mid  the  venal  senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand. 
To  mend  the  honest  patriot  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 
**  And  when  tlie  ban!,  or  hoary  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  tlie  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energ>'. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

«*  Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence  sweet  hannonious  Beattic  sung 

His  *  Miiistiel  lays  ;* 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung, 

The  skeptic's  bays. 

"  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind, 
The  rustic  bard,  the  labouring  hind, 

The  artisan  ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined, 

The  various  man. 
*•  When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  meiiorate  the  plain 

With  tillage-ekill ; 
4iid  some  instruct  the  shepherd  tram, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 


*  Colonel  Fullarton. 
36 


**  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile  j 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weaiy  toil. 
For  humble  gains. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

*<  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race, 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  nistio  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

"  Of  these  am  I— Coila  my  name ; 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim, 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  foime. 

Held  ruling  power: 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

"  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  ludely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

**  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"  When  ripen 'd  fields,  ajid  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

"  When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  etrong 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

"  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven. 

**  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends : 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  my  friends. 


BURNS. 


*<  Thou  oaoft  not  learn,  nor  can  I  dww. 
To  paint  with  Tbomson's  landacape  glow  { 
Or  wake  the  bofooMneltiiig  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  iow 

Warm  on  the  heart 

*«Tet  aU  beneath  tii*  nnrhrallM  rose. 
The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 
Thongh  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  jviey  hawthorn  grows, 

Adown  the  glade. 

<*  Then  nerer  mmnrar  nor  repine ; 
Strire  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine : 
And,  trust  me,  not  Fotosi's  mine, 

Nor  kings'  regard, 
Can  give  a  Miss  o*ennatcfaing  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

**  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one. 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan  ; 
Presenre  the  dignity  of  man 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect 

^'And  wear  thou  this** — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  bead: 
The  polish*d  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  6UID ;  OR,  THE 
RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

Bfy  son,  these  maxims  make  a  rule, 

And  lump  ihem  aye  thegither ; 
The  rigid  righteous  is  a  Ibol, 

The  rigid  wise  anither : 
The  cleanest  corn  that  e'er  ins  dight, 

Bfay  hao  some  pyles  o'  caflT  in ; 
So  ne'er  a  fellow  creature  slight, 

For  random  fits  o'  daflln. 

aoUmoH.-Eeel4».  ch.  vU.  vw.  16. 


0  YE  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
YeVe  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

Your  neebor's  faults  and  folly .' 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supplied  wi'  store  o'  water. 
The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  still. 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

n. 

Hmt  AM,  ye  vvnenble  eore^ 
Ai  coonel  for  poor  mortals, 

ThatimqaeBt  pass  dooce  wisdom's  door 
For  i^iiikit  foU^  porttis ; 


I,  for  their  thoughtkm,  carsiMs  siiBii^ 
Would  here  propoM  defeaees. 

Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  misilikai^ 
Their  failings  and  mischances. 

m. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  nifier  $ 
But  cast  a  moment's  £ur  regard, 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  Uve) 

Your  better  art  o*  hiding. 

IV. 
Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  stiU  eternal  gallop; 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  $ 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  sail. 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 


See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Till,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're 

Debauchery  and  drinking  : 
0,  would  they  stay  to  calculate 

Th'  eternal  consequences ; 
Or  your  more  dreaded  hell  to  taste, 

D-mnation  of  expenses ! 

VI. 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames. 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces. 
Before  ye  gie  poor  frailty  names. 

Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 
A  dear  loved  lad,  convenience  snug, 

A  treacherous  inclination — 
But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

VII. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wraag. 

To  step  aside  is  human ; 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it: 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  marfc^ 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

vm. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord— its  various  tOM 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mut«  i 

We  never  can  adjust  it  i 
What'to  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 


TAM   SAMSON»S  ELEGY. 


TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY.* 

As  boneit  nuui^i  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Pen. 

Hai  aaM  K**»***»*«  seen  the  deil  ? 
Or  snot  M«****»**t  tlirawn  hu  heel  ? 
Qt  R*******  again  grown  weel»^ 

To  preach  an*  read. 
"Hi,  wanr  than  a'!"  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

!•*•••*•••  lang  may  grunt  an'  grane, 
Ai'flgfa,  an*  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane, 
As*  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an*  wean. 

In  mourning  weed ; 
To  death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Tke  brethren  of  the  mystic  level 
M17  hing  their  heed  in  woefu'  b«Tel, 
WUe  by  their  lose  the  tears  will  revel. 

Like  ony  bead ; 
tea's  gien  the  lodge  an  nnco  devel : 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Wken  winter  muflles  op  his  ck>ak. 
Aid  tandf  Uie  nure  like  a  rock ; 
Wba  to  the  kraghs  the  cuilerB  flock, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed, 
Wbs  win  they  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

He  WIS  the  king  o'  a'  the  core, 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
Or  op  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  of  need ; 
fa  BOW  be  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

How  safe  the  stately  sawmont  soil, 
Asd  tioQts  bedropp'd  wi'  crimson  hail, 
Aid  eels  weel  kenn'd  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Ssee  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

R«)oice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a'; 
Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw ; 
Tc  Bttokms,  cock  your  fiid  fu'  braw, 

Withontcn  dread ) 
To«  mortal  be  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  wocfa'  mom  be  ever  movni'd, 
few  him  in  shootin  graith  adom'd, 
V^  pointers  round  impatient  bum'd, 
Frae  couples  freed ; 
HochI  hegaedaiidne'erretuni'dl 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


*  ▼ken  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  out  last  muir. 
^  KtsMt,  he  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase, 
^  hu  ofhis  fields ;"  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
^■id  be  bsrled  In  the  moirs.  On  this  hint  the  amhbr 
<"^Mod  Us  elegy  and  ephaph. 

t  A  etnain  preacher,  a  great  (avourite  with  the  million. 
Wiihi  Ordiaation,  stansa  ii. 

t  AoQther  preacher,  aU  equal  lavourita  with  the  few, 
■»  «M  at  that  dme  ailing.  For  hhn,  see  also  the  OlMI. 
■•*a,iiaB«a  Ix. 


In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters ; 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters  ( 
In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like  watms. 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  anld  wife,  greetin,  elatten, 

Tam  Samsoni  deed  f 

Owie  many  a  weary  hag  he  limi^t. 
An'  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  ooward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 

Wi'  deadly  feide ; 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  0'  trumpet, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel  aim'd  heed  1 
**  L-<d,  five !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  iiteggwrt 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

nk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportaaan  youth  bemoan'd  a  hAet  i 
Ton  aold  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Wfaare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhyming  btether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed  $ 
Alas !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

O'  pouther  an'  lead, 
Till  echo  answer  frae  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson's  deid ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be ! 
Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me ; 
He  had  twa  faults,  or  may  be  three, 

Tet  whatitMnead? 
Ae  social,  honest  man  want  we  t 

Tam  Saason'k  deadf 


THE  EPITAPH. 
Tam  Samson's  weel-wom  clay  here  Hat, 

Te  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 
If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise. 

Tell  mend  or  ye.  win  near  him. 


FEB  CGNTBA. 

Go,  fiune,  and  canter  like  a  filly, 
Thioagh  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Kill!*,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  hti  grletto^ 
Pdr  yfet,  tmikalth*d  by  deaths  j^  g«We, 
Tam  SanttonU  HvtH. 


•  Killle  is  a  phrase  the  country  folks 
for  Kilmarnock. 


BURNS. 


HALLOWEEN.* 


The  following  poem  will,  by  many  readerf,be  well  enough 
understood ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unac* 
qoainted  with  the  manners  and  traditions  of  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  |»incipal  ctumns  and  spells  of  that  night, 
so  big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a 
striking  part  ofihe  history  of  human  nature  in  its  rude 
•tate,  in  all  ages  and  nations :  and  it  may  be  some  en- 
tertainment to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  such  should 
honour  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  remains 
of  k  among  the  more  unenlightened  in  our  own. 


Yes  1  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

OOLDSMXTB. 


Upon  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Ctssilis  Downansf  dance, 
Or  owre  the  lays,  in  splendid  blaze, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance  -, 
Or  for  Colean  the  route  is  ta'en, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams ; 
There,  up  the  cove,^  to  stray  an*  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night. 

n. 

Amsmg  the  bonnio  winding  banks, 

Where  Doon  rins,  wimpling  clear, 
Whe^  Brucc§  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear. 
Some  merry,  friendly  countra  folks. 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an*  pou  their  stocks, 

An'  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  blythe  that  night 

ra. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Ifair  braw  than  when  they're  fine ; 
Their  CsMset  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe, 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin' : 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  night. 


*  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  miichief-making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  atrial 
people  the  lairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Cas> 
siUs. 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Cfdean :  which,  a*  CassUis  Downans,  is  famed  in 
eoantry  story  ibr  being  a  ikvourite  haunt  of  fiUries. 

f  The  fiunoui  fiunUy  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
■oibert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  cooittrj,  were  Earls,  of 


IV. 
Then  first  and  foremost,  through  the  kail. 

Their  stockt*  maun  a'  be  sou^t  anee  ; 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an'  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift, 

An'  wander'd  through  the  bow^kail. 
An  powt  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  rtmt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bowt  that  night 

V. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane. 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throuther 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther ; 
An'  gif  the  cmtoc^t  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them  ; 
'Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  eare  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night 

VI. 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'mang  them  a'. 

To  pou  their  stalks  o'  com  ;t 
But  Rab  slips  out,  an'  jinks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn : 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  fast  $ 

Loud  sldrl'd  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost. 

When  kiuttlin  in  the  fause-house^ 
Wi'  him  that  night 

VII. 

The  auld  guid wife's  weel  hoordet  nit»§ 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by.  side 

An'  bum  thegither  trimly ; 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pulling  each  a 
stock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  hand, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with :  its  being 
big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetie  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  grand  objea  of  all  their  spells— the  husband 
or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  is 
tocher,  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  ctistoc,  that  is,  the 
heart  of  the  stem,  is  indicative  uf  the  natural  temper  and 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  are  placed  sjmewhen 
above  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Cliristian  names  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  priority  of  placing  the  nmte,  the  names  in 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  barn-yard  and  pull  each,  at  three  seve- 
ral Umea,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wants  the 
UjpfdckU,  that  is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  sulk,  the 
party  in  question  will  come  to  the  marriage  bed  any  thing 
but  a  maid. 

t  When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
fcc.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack,  wiUi  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this 
he  calls  a  fauss-houss. 

§  Burning  the  nuts  is  a  fiunous  charm.  They  name  the 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  in 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  bora  quietly  together* 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  of 
the  couruhip  will  be. 


HALLOWEEN. 


MS 


Snm  start  fewm  wi'  nude  pride. 
Aid  jamp  out-own  the  chimlie 

Fa*  high  that  night 

vin. 

Jmb  ilipi  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e } 

Wki  *twai  she  wadna  tell ; 
B«t  this  ii  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

ShenTslntoheisel:         / 
Hebkend  owie  her,  an'  she  owie  him, 

is  Ukj  wad  never  mair  part  { 
TQl  faffl  he  started  up  the  lum, 

And  Jetn  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  seet  that  night 

IX. 

Fm  Willie,  wi'  his  bow^uEti  nmt, 

Wu  brant  wi'  primsie  BAallie ; 
Aa'  Ifallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt. 

To  be  compared  to  Willie  : 
MH  nit  hp  out  wi*  pridefu'  fling. 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  burnt  it ; 
WUIe  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing. 

Tins  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night 

X. 

ReU  had  the  &u9e-house  in  her  min*, 

Sbipits  heisel  an'  Rob  in  ; 
b  toring  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 

Till  wbite  in  ase  they're  sobbin  : 
Selll  heart  was  dancin  at  the  view, 

Sbe  wfaisper'd  Rob  to  look  fort  : 
Bob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou, 

^  cozie  in  the  neuk  for't, 

Unseen  that  night 

XI. 

iit  Menan  sat  behint  their  backs. 

Her  tboughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
Ae  let'es  them  gashin  at  their  cracks, 

And  slqw  out  by  hersel : 
8be  thnnigfa  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

Aa'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then, 
Aa'  dariUins  grapit  for  the  bauks. 

And  in  the  bius-^lu^  throws  then. 

Right  fear't  that  night 

XII. 
Aa'  ijre  she  wint,  an*  aye  she  swat, 

I  Wat  she  made  nae  jaukin  ; 
Ttil  fotnetMng  held  within  the  pat, 

^  L— d  !  but  she  was  quakin ! 
8«  whether  twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  twas  a  bauken. 
Or  wbether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

^  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night 


j^j^^jwwwild, with  success,  try  this  spell,  nnst 
^ojl  *ierw  these  direetioas :  Steal  oat,  all  alone,  to 
r"i>>«ai.darkHng,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue 
jj?!'*"*  ilia  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one;  aod,lowards 
« laow  tod,  sooMthing  will  hold  the  thread;  demand 
rrT"'  ^•^  who  holds?  an  answer  will  be  returned 

■fi-J?*****^  naming  the  Christian  and 

"  iwv  fctart  epoMQ. 


xm. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 

**  Will  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  f 
111  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass, 

I  gat  £rae  uncle  Johnie  ;" 
She  fufft  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap*rin. 
She  noticed  na,  an  azle  brunt 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  through  that  night 

XIV. 
<*  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer*8  face ! 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin. 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

An*  lived  an'  died  deleerit 

On  sic  a  night 

XV. 
«  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mindt  as  weel*  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen : 
The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 
An'  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

An' just  on  Halloween 

It  feU  that  night 

XVI. 
«  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M*6raen, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow ; 
He's  sin  got  Eppie  Sim  wi'  wean. 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla : 
He  gat  hemp->seed,t  I  mind  it  weel. 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o't ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night" 

XVII. 

Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An*  he  swoor  by  his  conscience. 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck  { 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  tiie  pock. 

An'  out  a  handful  gied  him ; 
Sjrne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him : 
An*  try't  that  night 


*  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking.glass;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  eome  traditions  nj,  jon  should 
comb  jrour  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  free  of  jour  conjugal 
compank>n,  to  be,  wQl  be  seen  hi  the  glass,  as  If  peeping 
over  your  Moulder. 

t  Steal  out  unperceired,  and  sow  a  handfid  of  hemp- 
seed  ;  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  jrou  can  conveniently 
draw  after  you.  Repeat  now  and  then,  *<Eemp4eed,  I 
saw  thee,  hemp-eeed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  her)  thtt 
is  to  be  my  true  loTe,  come  after  me  and  pou  thee."  Lo(rfc 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance 
of  the  person  invoked,  In  the  attitude  of  palling  hempk 
Some  tradkiens  say,  **  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee,"< 
that  is,  show  thyself:  in  which  case  it  simply  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  *'  come  m(Wr  m?,  9tKt4  . 
harrow  thee.^ 

S 
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xvni. 

He  mareheB  through  amang  the  stacks, 

Tbongfa  he  was  something  sturtlD ; 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An*  haurls  at  his  curpin  t 
An'  eveiy  now  an'  then  he  says, 

**  Hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

As  fast  this  night." 

XIX. 
He  whistled  up  Lord  Lenox'  mareh 

To  keep  his  courage  cbeerie ; 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle } 
He  by  hit  ihouther  gae  a  keek. 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-ehout, 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  rinnin  oat. 

To  bear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  twas  hikhin  Jean  M*Cf»w, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop .'  she  trotted  through  them  a'; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXL 

Meg  &in  wad  to  the  bam  gaen, 

Tb  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  i* 
But  lor  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  UtUe  faith  in  t 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples. 
To  watch,  while  for  the  bam  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  yera  night 

xxn. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  tfarmw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  Tentmet ; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca', 

Sjme  bauldly  in  she  enters ; 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa', 

An'  she  cried  L— d  presenre  her. 
An'  ran  through  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night 


*  This  charm  must  likewise  be  performed  unperceived, 
and  alone.  Tou  go  to  the  baro,  and  open  both  doors, 
takti^  them  off  the  binges,  if  possible ;  lor  there  is  danger 
that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  maj  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  70a  some  mischief  Then  take  that  Instrument  used 
in  winnowing  the  com,  which,  In  our  country  dialect, 
wacall  a  imcAI  ;  and  go  through  all  the  attttodet  ofletting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  It  three  timea;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparltk>n  will  pass  through  the  bam, 
la  aA  the  windy  door,  and  oat  at  the  other,  having  both 
the  figure  in  <iaestk>n,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
■iiklnK  the  inpieymentorstarton  ia  llii. 


xxm. 

They  hoyt  out  Will,  wi'  tair  adtioes 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane ; 
It  chanced  the  stack  he  faddom'd  thnct,* 

Was  timmer  propt  for  thrawin.: 
He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 

For  some  black,  grotisome  carlin ; 
An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 

AflPs  nievet  that  night 

XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was. 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen ; 
But  och  !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws, 

She  got  a  fearfu'  settlin ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Whace  three  lairds*  lands  met  at  a  bunt 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night 

XXV. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays^ 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplet : 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  ; 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimplet ; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nigbUy  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  night 

XXVI. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon, 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon ; 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  mais  lap  the  hool; 

Neer  lav 'rock  height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night 

xxvn. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  bearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three|  are  ranged. 


*  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bee 
stack,  and  fathom  It  three  times  round.  The  last&thoe 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  In  your  arms  the  appeal 
ance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke«fellow. 

t  Tou  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  l( 
a  south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  "three  lainis 
lands  meet,"  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Go  to  bd 
In  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  h  u 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  midnight,  an  mpgm 
rition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  ques 
tlon,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  oUm 
side  of  it. 

t  Take  three  dishes ;  put  clean  water  In  one,  iM 
water  In  another,  leave  the  third  empty:  blindlbld  I 
person,  and  lead  hhn  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes  an 
ranged :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand:  if  by  chance  k 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wiii  will  ooaaall 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  If  In  the  foul,  a  widow ;  tf 
in  the  empty  dish.  It  foretells,  with  equal  eeitainty,  wd 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  repeated  three  times,  and  «VBi^ 
time  the  arfanfemeni  of  the  dishes  is  altand 
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iadewiy  time  gieat  oaro  is  ta*eii» 

To  see  them  duly  chaagedt 
inU  ancle  Jolm,  wha  wedkM^'a  joyv 

Sin  Mar 'k  year  did  desire, 
Beeaose  be  ^  the  toam-dish  tfagtke^ 

He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  ni^t 
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WPmeny  sangs,  and  fnendlj  cracld, 

I  wat  amy  dinna  weary  $ 
As*  QBco  talet,  an'  funnie  jokes, 

Thdr  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery. 
Tin  botter'd  so'ns,*  wi»  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a^teerin ; 
Bpe,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  stnmt, 

Hmj  parted  affcareerin 

Fn'  blythe  that  night 


THE  AUtD  FARMER'S  NEW-YEAR  MORN- 
ING SALUTATKMf  TO  HIS  AULD  BfARE 
HAGGIS, 

•  OnVO    HER  ACCUSTOHED  RIPP  OF  CORN   TO 
HANSEL  IN  THE  NEW-TEAR. 

Aotb> new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Has,  ftsre'k  a  lip  to  thy  anld  baggie  : 
Though  tboa*s  bowe-baddt,  now,  an'  knaggie, 

I've  seen  the  day, 
IVn  conld  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 

Out-owre  the  lay. 
Though  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy, 
Ai'  thy  anld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
Pffseen  thee  dapplt,  sleek,  and  gtaizie, 

A  bonnie  gray : 
Be  iboald  been  tight  that  daort  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 
ThoQ  ante  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  finy  bmrdly,  steeve,  an'  swank, 
Ab'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird ; 
Ab'  eoidd  hae  town  out-owrc  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 
It's  now  some  nine  an'  twenty  year, 
Sb'  flwa  was  my  good  Other's  meere ; 
He  gicd  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear, 

An'fiity  mark; 
ThM|h  it  was  sma',  twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 
^Vhen  fint  I  ^aed  to  woo  my  Jenay, 
Te tiicB  waa  tiottin  wi*  your  minnie: 
Tkngh  ye  was  triekie,  slee,  an'  limnie. 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie  i 
•«  hame^,  towie,  quiet,  an'  oannie. 

An' unco  sonsie. 
Tkat  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  pride, 
''Wa  ye  burc  hame  my  bonnie  bride  j 
Ai'  iweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air ! 
^Jfe  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide, 

For  sic  a  pair.  ' 


•**'■•■«»  bolter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  to  al- 
^l»<keHBlk>wwi  supper. 


Thou|^  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hobble 
An'  wintte  like  a  saumont-ooble. 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  nn  them  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 

Far,  fu  behin'. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh. 
An'  stable-meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 
How  thou  wed  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skrei^ 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigfa. 
An'  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  com't,  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an' speed: 
lut  every  tail  thou  pay t  tiiem  hollow, 
Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumplt,  banter  cattle, 
Might  aiblins  waurt  thee  for  a  brattle  $ 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try  t  their  mettle^ 
An'  gart  them  whaizlet 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 
0' saugh  or  hazeL 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-kn'. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gann. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han'. 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  bramdgH,  an'  fetcht,  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  anld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiddt, 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fiUM  brisket, 

Wl»  pith,  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rair't  and  risket, 

An'  sljrpet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threaten'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  oog  a  wee-Mt  heap 

Aboon  tile  timmer; 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

Tho  cart  or  car  thou  never  restit$ 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  &et  it  t 
Thou  never  Up,  and  stent,  and  breastit, 
Then  stood  to  blaw; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hadtit. 

Thou  snoov't  awa, 

Mr  plough  is  now  thy  bairn-time  a' ; 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  t 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sellt  awa.- 

That  thou  hast  nurst  t 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an»  twa. 

The  vera  wars! 

Monie  a  aair  danrk  we  twa  hae  wtougta^ 
An'  wi>  the  weaiy  warl'  fought ! 
And  moaie  an  anxious  day,  I  tlMught 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  enay  age  we'm  htei^ht, 

Wi»  something  yet 
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And  think  nA,  mj  uild  tuisty  serrBn', 
ThBt  now  perhfl^  thou*!  leu  deeerrin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  mftj  end  in  ituvin. 

For  my  last  fou, 
A  beapit  stimport.  111  resenre  ane 
Laid  by  for  yon. 

We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegithert 
We'll  tojrte  about  wi'  ane  anither: 
Wi'  tentie  care,  I'll  fit  thy  tether. 

To  some  hain'd  rig. 
Where  ye  may  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi>  sma'  fatigue. 


TO  A  MOUSE. 
u  Tumirnfo  hse  up  nr  hbk  mfT  wrh  Ihb 

PLOUOH,  VOVEMBEB,  1786. 

Web,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  timorous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
lliou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  1 
I  wad  be  Uith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle ! 

I'm  truly  sorry  man^  dominion 
Has  broken  nature'^  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 

Which  maks  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion. 

An'  fellow  mortal. 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve  $ 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

'Sa  sma  request ; 
I'U  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  misst ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  oomin'  £ut. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  eruh  *  the  cruel  coulter  past 

.  Out  throu^  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Haf  eoet  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble ! 
Now  tiMMi's  tom'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
T6  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

Biit»  mottsle,  tlioa  art  no  thy  fame. 
In  proving  fbiesi|^t  may  be  vain: 
The  best  laid  acbemet  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a-g^y, 
Ab>  iM'e  us  naught  but  grief  an' petal, 

ForprooUsedJoy. 


Still  flion  art  blest,  compared  wi' ne ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  tbee : 
ButjOdi!  I  backward  cast  my  e'». 

On  prospects  drear; 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


A  WINTER'S  NIGHT. 

Poor,  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  jrou  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitileM  storm ! 
How  shall  your  hoiiselees  hoada,  and  un&d  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  windowM  raggedoess,  defend  yea 
From  seasons  such  as  these  1— 

SHAxaraaas 

Whzh  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower; 
When  PhfBbus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

Far  south  the  lilt, 
Dim-dariEening  through  the  flaky  shower, 

Or  whirling  drift: 

Ae  night  the  slonn  the  steeples  rock'^ 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  lock'd. 
While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-diockM, 

Wild-eddying  swiri, 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bock'd, 

Down  headlong  hurt. 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  wionocks  rattle, 
I  thought  mo  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 
0'  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 
Beneath  a  scar. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delisted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  f 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing, 

An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errands  toil'd. 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled. 
The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  spoilM, 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wUd 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phmbe,  in  her  midni^t  reign 
Dark  mufiled,  view'd  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain. 

Slow,  solenm,  stole—' 

"  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gut ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows ! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
Bfore  har^  unkindness,  unrelenting, 
VcngeAil  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brofber  maa  to 
stows! 
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See  flttm  oppression'^  iron  grip. 
Or  aad  ambition*i  geiy  hand, 
Scnftf,  Ifte  blaod^hoonds  fnm  the  slip, 

We,  wast,  and  murder,  o'er  a  land ! 
Etein  the  peaeelul,  roral  vale, 
TnA,  weeping,  trtls  the  monmftd  tale. 
Bam  pMiptr^  taniry,  ftatterj  bj  her  side. 
The  panote  erapmoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  serrile  wretches  in  the  rear, 
lMkie*er  proud  property,  extended  wide  j 
imi  eyes  the  shnple  nutic  hind. 

Whose  toil  upholds  tiie  glittering  show, 
A  oeature  of  another  kind, 
SsBK  ooaner  sohstance*  unrefined, 
Rieedfcr  her  losdly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vil^  htlow  J 
Where,  where  is  love's  fond,  tender  thio^i 
Wi(hloidl7  honour'k  lofty  brow. 
The  powers  you  proudly  own  ? 
h  tkfe  beneath  love's  noble  name, 
CiB  hadwur,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 
Maik  Btaiden  innocence  a  ptey 

To  k>Te-pretending  snares, 
"na  boasted  honour  turns  away, 
banning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 
(•fudless  of  tiie  tears,  and  unavailing  prayers  .* 
^ohaps,  this  hour,  in  misery's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  in^t  to  her  joyless  breast, 
Aod  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 
blast! 

"  0  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Fsd  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create^ 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  £ite. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  I 

m  Mtisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep, 

VhBe  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall, 
CUn  o>r  his  slumbers  piles  the  drif(y  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine  ! 
Gwit,  erring  man,  relenting  view ! 
hA  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
Bj  cmel  fortune's  undeserved  blow  r 

Afiilisn%  tons  are  brothers  in  distxess, 

^  ^n<W  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bUas  P* 

I  heard  nae  mair,  for  chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  poutheiy  snaw, 
And  hail'd  the  moning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw, 

Mdeqi  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind— 

Throogh  all  his  works  abroad, 
lit  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  OMtt  reeembJes  God. 


DBSPCHTDElfCY. 
Ajr  one 


^^tum^  with  grief,  oppressM  with  ev% 
Ahvden  more  than  I  can  beer, 
I4t  me  down  and  sight 
97 


O  life !  thou  art  a  galling  loed. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weaiy  road. 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view, 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  throagh» 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom ; 
Bfy  woes  here  shall  close  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

IL 
Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife. 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end's  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward  t 
Whilst  I,  a  hope^bandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim, 
Meet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same  ; 
You,  bustling,  and  justling. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain : 
I,  listless,  yet  restless, 
Find  every  prospect  vain. 

m. 

How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fhiits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  hap^,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unftequented  stream. 
The  wayi  of  men  are  distant  brQughl^ 
A  faint  collected  dream : 
Whik  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high» 
As  wandering,  meandering. 
He  views  the  sotonn  sky. 

IV. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop^  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  jo7% 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste. 
The  solitary  can  despise, 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here. 
At  perfidy  ingrate  I 

V. 
0 !  enviable,  early  days. 
When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure*! 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  leel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 
Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
b2 
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Te  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport, 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Te  little  know  the  Uls  ye  court, 
When  manhood  is  your  wish. 
The  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  active  man  engage ! 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dim-declining  age. 


WINTER. 
A  nntoE. 


I. 
Thx  wintry  west  extends  his  blast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  gnaw : 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bum  cam 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

II. 
**  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'eicait,"* 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May : 
^le  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join, 
^le  leafless  trees  my  fency  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

m. 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil,  ^ 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  roust  be  best, 

Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (0,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


mSCRIBED  TO  R.  A* 


,«»l. 


Let  not  ambition  mock  their  usefal  toil, 
Their  homely  Joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Obat. 

I. 
Mt  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pajrs ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene  $ 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways: 
What  A****  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  $ 
Ah !  though  his  worth  unknown,  hi  happier  there, 
I  ween. 

•  Dr.  Younj?. 


IL 
November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  tugfe  i 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  cloae  i 
The  miiy  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh. 

The  blackening  trains  o' craws  to  their  vepOMt 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes* 
Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hamewnii 
bend. 

in. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,wi'  flichterin  noise  an' glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  siiiile» 
The  lisping  infuit  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toiL 

IV. 
Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun': 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  lin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hu^hip  be. 

V. 
Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  others'  wcelfare  kindly  spiers  s 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  uimoticed  fleet  | 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears  ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  yean  i 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi*  admonition  due. 

VI. 
Their  master's  an'  their  mistress^  command. 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
"  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  t 
An'  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  mi^t: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright!" 

VIL 
But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-fltrack,  anxious  care,  inquires  hif 
name. 
While  Jenny  haflUns  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wil^ 
worthless  rake. 
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vm. 

WP  Iradlj  wekome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  ftnpptj)  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

Tht  &ther  cncks  of  horses,  plenghs,  and  kye. 
Tke  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi' joy. 

Bit  blitbe  and  laithfn',  scarce  can  wee!  behave ; 
Ike  Botber,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

Wlnt makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave ; 
hd  pleMed  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

IX. 
Ohqpj  love !  where  k>ve  like  this  is  found ! 

Obttitfett  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
Vn  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round, 

Aad  nge  experience  bids  me  this  declare—* 
^  If  hetven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spaie, 

tet  coidial  in  this  ntelancholy  vale, 
lis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

Id  other'ii  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
istttt  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 
ing gale." 

X. 
k  tkm,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart— 

A  vtetcb !  a  villain  !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
Tkit  eifi,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art, 

Brtny  nreet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
CoK  01  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  koDoor,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
h  ^at  DO  pity,  no  relenting  truth, 

Poioti  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
nea  piints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XI. 
lit  BOW  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  balesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
^  loope  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  *font  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
"*  ^Mne  brings  forth  in  compUmental  mood, 

Tognce  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
^'  aft  he*i  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

^  fingal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
■»  "tni  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 

xn. 

'V  cbe«fu»  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
fhfy  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide  j 

*«  lire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 
Tke  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 

^^net  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

^  lyirt  haflets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 

'**  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  waits  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 

""Uw  worship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
ab. 

xin. 

**y«kaBt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  j 

^^tine  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 

"•Wt  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  ibintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name : 
•*Me  El^  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 
^■weetestfcr  of  Scotia's  holy  lays; 
'*J|J**4  ^ith  these,  Italiao  trills  are  tame  j 

>W  tkkled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise } 
"^■*^  Jiie  thsy  with  ««r  Crsirtor'l  praise. 


XIV. 
The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  hi^  | 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfiare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  | 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 
Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ) 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  lands 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  Iry 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 
Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prajrss 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,"* 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  s 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  ;    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in   an  eternal 

XVII. 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  souli 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

XVUI. 
Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  s 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest,. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  Uie  best. 
For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 
XIX. 
Prom  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  gitedeor 
springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  t 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

'<  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God:'* 
And  certes,  in  ISair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  $ 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

•  Popa's  Wtaadsor  Forsst. 
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BURNS. 


XX. 

O  SMtU !  mj  dear,  my  native  soil! 
Pv  whom  my  wMBWit  wMh  to  Heaven  U  itnt ! 

Long  may  thy  haidy  ions  of  ruitic  toil 
Be  blees'd  with  health  and  peace,  and  tweet 
content ! 
And  O  may  Heaven  their  simple  Uvet  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXI. 
0  Thou !  who  pourM  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undamted 
hearts 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
;     Or  noWy  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friead,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert : 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


V. 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 


WiucFT  chill  November's  surly  blast 

M&de  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  Bpied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'^  weary,  worn  with  care  ; 
His  face  was  furrow 'd  o*er  with  years. 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 
II. 
««  Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  ?" 

Began  the  reverend  sage ; 
«  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage ; 
Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man ! 

ni. 

«  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out^spreadiug  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 
«  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Bfispending  all  thy  precious  hours. 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  I 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway ; 

Licentious  passions  bum  $ 
Which  tenfold  fccce  gives  nature's  law, 

That  man  wai  made  to  m»um. 


*<  Look  not  atone  on  yonthfiil  prime* 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right: 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  0  Ul  match'd  pair ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VI. 

«  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet,  think,  not  all  the  rich  and  gieat 

Are  Ukewise  truly  blest. 
But,  O  !  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  fortom ; 
'  Through  weary  life  this  leason  leam. 

That  man  was  made  to  moom. 

VII. 
<<  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  oiif  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  oursetvet. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  hem 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

vm. 

"  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  oflRipring  mourn. 

IX. 

"  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordUng's  slaver- 
By  nature's  law  design'd, — 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  feUow  mourn  ? 

X. 

«« Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  moum ! 

XI. 

«0  death !  the  poor  man's  deacett  Irindi 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Wtloome  the  hour  my  aged  limhs 

Are  laid  wi&  thee  at  rett ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy*  f«ec  thjr  btow» 

From  pomp  a»d  pleasure  torn  s 
But  O !  a  bless'd  relief  to  thoee 

That  weaty-ladtn  mewn !" 
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APIULYMI  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 


0  iBou  unknown,  Almigh^  CauM 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
Ib  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Pohaps  I  must  appear .' 

n. 

If  I  hare  wander*d  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun, 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Bemonstrates  I  have  done ; 

in. 

Tlwa  know'st  that  thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice. 
Has  oAen  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 
Wh«0  hmsaB  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  fiail^  stept  aside, 
Ds  then,  AU-Good !  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 


Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd. 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
Bat  thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Deh^teth  to  forgive. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Wat  im  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

fltvt  I  so  found  it  fan  of  pleasing  chaims  ? 
8«»^ops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  iU  between : 

SomegiMins  of  sunshine  "mid  renewing  stmms: 
"Jtdspartfaig  paogf  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Ordsath's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  f 
^•gBilt, «w  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms; 

I  tranble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
*«Jirtly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

^  www  I  say, "  Forgive  my  foul  offence !' 

^promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
**>*8«ld  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

^  I  m^t  desert  feir  virtue's  way ; 
^  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray ; 

Apis  exalt  the  brvte  and  sink  the  man ; 
^^B*  bow  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

^  set  so  co«Dter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
''* "»  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
no? 

^  J%*fitit€k»f«iiwf  of  aU  bekw ! 

» I  Buy  dM»  a  mtod  fye  to  thee, 
*^i»od€an«i*«tli»tnBpeitceii8eto1>fow,    ' 

*  »tm  thtitonrtt  «f  the  r^lng  le* : 
*"*  »b«l  controlttig  power  ttrfst  «^  me. 


^■;>>^wluig,  ftiriet  piiiuin  to  ewribe  i 
^r  m  mtt  I  fort  iiy  powwt  t»  be, 
A  J* ''^  **  tw«  In  th^«M*we*  line  I 
^■•■i  with  thy %np,  Onuriprtwee  Dtrtbe ! 


tnNO  AT  ▲  REVEREND  FRIENDfl  BOUSE  ONE  NIOBT, '. 
AOmORLBFT 

THE   FOLLOWING   VERSES 

IN  THE  ROOM  WHERE   HE   8XXPT. 


O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reign'st  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

II. 

The  hoary  sire— the  mortal  stroke, 
I-ong,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  • 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

IIL 
She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
O  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VI. 
Their  hq>e,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth. 

In  manhood's  dawning  bluih ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  !  ^ 


The  beauteous,  seiteph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VI. 
When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 

A  family  in  heaven  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way. 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  wifli  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  hi^. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

B«t  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
«   Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 
And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  iwieeping  blaat 

For  why  f  thsit  God  the  good  adore 
'Iltth  g^ven  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hfttii  dedreed  Hiat  wicked  men 
fltom  ne^be  truly  blest 
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A   PRAYER 

VtmER  THE  P&BBSUmS  OT  YIOLERT  ANOUDH. 

O  THOU  Great  Being !  what  thou  wt 

Surpasses  me  to  know : 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

Are  all  thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands. 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul. 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sure  thou.  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath .' 
0  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears. 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design ; 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolres 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF   THE   NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

O  THOU,  the  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  human  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  thy  command ; 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  opholif 

This  universal  frame. 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  so  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  si(^t 

Than  yesterday  that's  past 

Thou  givest  the  word :  Thy  creature, 

Is  to  existence  brought : 
Again  thou  say'st,  ^  Ye  sons  of  men, 

Return  ye  into  naught  !** 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares. 

In  everlasting  sleep ; 
As  with  a  flood  thou  takest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  like  the  morning  flower, 

In  beauty's  pride  array 'd ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

AU  withered  and  decay'd. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 

Mr  TVmHIRO  OITE  Down  WITH  THS  PIOUOH  9  Affll&i 

1788. 

WxB,  modest,  crimson-t^iped  flower, 
Thoa's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stonre 

Thy  slender  stwns 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  boonie  gta. 


Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'si»eckled  breast 
When  upward-springing,  blytbe  to  greet 
The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rearM  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
Hi^  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield, 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  k>w  thou  Um  ! 

Such  is  the  fote  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  tile  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'te ! 

Such  fste  of  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  itiivtB, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven. 

To  misery's  brink, 
TUl  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Hearwi, 

He,  ndn'd,  sink ! 

E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  &to 
That  £itte  is  thine— no  distant  date  i 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bkMNB, 
Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow'^  weight 

ShaU  be  thy  ( 


TO  RUIN. 
L 
All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 
At  wfaoee  dettmctioii-bftathiiif  woidl» 

The  mightieet  empicM  £U1 ! 
Thy  cruel  wo-deligfatad  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pftin, 

A  fttllen  welcome,  all ! 
With  stem-iesolved,  despairing  ^f, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  deanst  tit. 

And  quiveit  in  my  heart 


£PISTLE  TO  A.YOUNG  FRIEND. 


M* 


Tben  loweriDg,  and  pouring, 
TbB  stonn  no  more  I  dread ; 

Thou^  tkidcening  and  blackening 
Round  m J  deroted  head. 

n. 

And,  thou  grim  power,  Ij  life  alihoirM, 
Wbfle  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

0 !  hear  a  wretch^  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appall'd,  afraid ; 
leooit,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 
To  dose  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace, 

Besign  life's  joyless  day ; 
Mj  weaiy  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  fece ; 
Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  tiiy  cold  embrace ! 


TO  Bnss  L— , 

im  narciB^  vokhb  as  a  nxw-TSAm^  our, 
lAmjABT  1,  1787. 

AsAor  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
nieir  annuml  round  have  driven, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  mucb  nearer  hearen. 

Ho  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infent  year  to  hail ; 
I  Mod  you  more  than  IndU  boasts, 

hi  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

(kt  NX  with  guile  and  faithless  lore 

Ii  ehaiged,  perhaps,  too  true  s 
Bet  nay,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 

An  Edwin  stiU  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

MAT,  1786. 


Ilabb  hae  thought,  my  youthfra'  friend, 

A  somMhing  to  have  sent  you, 
Thougli  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento  i 
Bat  how  tiie  sulject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chancy  deteiminei 
Wihaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Pnfaaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

n. 

TeH  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 
Till  iiad  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ete  when  your  end'ii  attained  { 
And  a'  your  views  may  eome  to  i 

Where  evenr  nerve  is  strained. 


m. 

Ill  no  say,  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  restricked: 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An'  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  right  a^ted ! 

IV. 
Yet  they  wha  fa?  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  fete  we  should  nae  censure. 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer  { 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortith  hourly  stare  him  { 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  hiuL 

V. 
Aye  free,  aff  ban'  your  story  tell. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  throu^  evexy  other  man, 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  slee  inspection. 

VI. 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  lovie. 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 
But  never  tempt  th'  illicit  rove. 

Though  naething  should  divulge  It! 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing  { 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

vn. 

Tq  catch  dame  Fofttune's  golden  maSkh 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her  { 
And  gather  gear  by  eveiy  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour  $ 
Not  fer  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent 

vm. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman'^  wUp^ 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  orderi 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  your  borderi 
Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause*- 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences. 

IX. 
The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature  i 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature; 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profene  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheisfl  laud's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Dei^  offended! 


1M 


BURNS. 


To  serve  their  king  and  countiy  weel. 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel ! 
May  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  rays, 
Shine  on  the  evening  o'  his  days ; 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  flow. 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  !'* 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  conclusion, 
Wi'  complimentary  e£E\i8ion : 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
An  blest  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant 

But  if  (which  powers  above  prevent !) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  want, 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  mischances. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Your  humble  servant  then  no  more  t 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand-— my  friend  and  brother ! 


TO  A   LOUSE. 

m  IBBIirO  OKX  OK  A  LAnV^  BONNET  AT  CHUECH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  f 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly: 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace ; 
Though  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner, 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  3rour  dinner. 
On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  tprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  catUe, 

In  shoals  and  nations  { 
Whaie  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  ye  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatfrils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  faith  ye  yet !  ye'U  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it, 
The  vera  tapmost,  towering  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet 

My  tooth !  right  baold  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
At  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet ; 
O  for  tome  rank,  mercurial  roset, 

Or  foil,  red  smeddum, 
IM  fie  yott  tic  a  hearty  doze  ot, 

,  Wad  dreti  your  droddum ! 


I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy  i 
Or  aiblint  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wylie  coat ; 
But  miss's  fine  Lunardi !  fie. 

How  dare  ye  dot  f 

O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread ! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

ThebhMtie'B  makha' 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  taldn ! 

0  wad  some  power  tue  gifde  gie  us, 
To  tee  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion ; 

What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  wad  lea'e  us 

And  e'en  devotion  I 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBUIUm. 

I. 
EniNA !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers  ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray 'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  bonour'd  shade. 

II. 
Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide. 

As  busy  trade  his  labours  plies ; 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rite  ; 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  skiet. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod} 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyet. 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

III. 
Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail  i 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  bbIb^ 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow^  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  t 
And  never  may  their  sources  foil ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  naoM ! 

IV. 
Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adon ! 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
iSweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy  I 
Fair  B        strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fon^  tUntii 
I  tee  the  sire  of  love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine ! 

V. 
There,  watching  high  the  Icajit  alaim^ 
Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  fleams  afori 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPKAIK. 


Like  fome  bold  Tetenm,  gray  in  anni, 
And  mark'd  with  many  a  seamy  scar  { 

The  ponderous  walls  and  massy  bar. 
Grim  rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock ; 

Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 
And  oft  repeird  th'  invader's  shock. 

VI. 
With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tetn, 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome, 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Famed  heroes  !  had  their  royal  home : 
Alas  !  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dost ! 
Tbeir  hapless  nee  wild-wandering  roam ! 

Though  rigid  law  cries  out,  ^Twai  jnit ! 

VII. 
Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  stepa. 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Through  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  : 
E'en  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  your  fiUhen  led ! 

vra. 

Sdina!  Scotia'k  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  tiiy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sorereign  powers ! 
fnm  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  dnging,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK, 

AK  0U>  SOOTRiH   BAKD. — APEIL    Ist,   1785. 

Wnu  briera  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
4b'  peitricks  scnichin  loud  at  e'en, 
Aa'  morning  ponasie  whiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse, 
TUs  freedom  in  an  unknown  frien', 

I  pray  excuse. 

Ob  &sten-een  we  had  a  rockin, 
Ts ea*  Uke  crack  and  weave  our  stoeUn; 
Aad  there  was  muckle  fun  an' jokin, 

Te  need  na  doubt ; 
At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  about 

Tbere  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Ak>on  them  a'  it  pleased  me  best, 
IW  tome  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wifii  t 
ftthriU'd  the  heart-strings  through  the  bretft, 
A'  to  the  Ufe. 

Pn  scaiee  heard  ao^t  describes  sae  wmI, 
Wlat  gvieroiis,  manly  bosoms  feel  s 
IkQif^t  I, «  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  wark  !*> 
1^  tnld  me  *twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  MuirUrk. 


It  pat  me  fidgin-fein  to  hear% 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spiert  i 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  hadingine, 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  neart. 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 
An'  either  douce  or  merry  tale. 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himael. 

Or  witty  catches, 
'Tween  Inverness  and  Tiviotdale, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  plough  and  grait^ 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownie's  death, 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 

Bat,  first  an'  foremost,  I  should  tell, 
Amaist  ar  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough, 
Yet  crooning  to  a  body's  wl, 

Does  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter  f 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glance, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  their  note. 
And  say,  **  How  can  you  e'er  propoee. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  f  rae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foee, 

Ye're  may  be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  sebooli, , 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  i 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  gnmmm 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shools. 

Or  knappin  hammen. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hashes, 
Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes ! 
They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  aatee, 

Plain  truth  to  speak  | 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Pamastui 

By  dint  o'  Greek  ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire. 
That's  a*  the  leamfaig  I  desire ; 
Then  though  I  drudge  through  dub  an'  ain 

At  plough  or  cart, 
Mj  muse,  thouf^  hamely  in  attire, 

hlay  touch  the  heart 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allans  glee. 
Or  Feigusson's,  the  bauld  and  s&ee. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's  my  friend  to  be, 

Iflcanhitit! 
That  would  be  lear  eneu^  fer  me. 

If  I  could  get  it 


BORN%. 


Now,  sir,  if  jt  hae  fHends  enow, 
Though  real  fHends,  I  bliere,  tie  few, 
Tet,  if  foor  cttalogue  be  fii', 

1*96  no  insist, 
But  gif  ye  want  »e  Mend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  your  list 

I  winna  hlaw  about  raysel ; 
▲•  ill  I  like  my  ftuts  to  tell ; 
But  frjen^,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

niey  sometimes  roose  me, 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  wee  &ut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
P)BLt  the  lasses— Oude  forgie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  ftdr, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ; 
We*se  gie  ae'night'iB  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhjrmin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter, 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water ; 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  liitfa  we'to  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part  ' 


Awa,  ye  settsh  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  hayins,  sense,  an'  grace. 
E'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face,       ' 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  diarms, 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  Undness  wanns. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms. 

Each  aid  the  others', 
Come  to  ny  bowl,  come  to  my  aims. 

My  friends,  my  brothers  ! 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  Hues  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fiule. 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 
While  I  «ia  eitiier  sing  or  whissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


TO  THE   SAME. 
AFmn.  31st,  1785. 

Wbub  ntw^^kid  kye  rout  at  flie  stake. 
An*  powBiss  nek  in  pleagfa  or  bnik, 
lUs  hoar^m  e^nin's  edge  I  tfeke, 

To  own  I'kn  debtor 
Td  kopestiieirtea,  swOd  Lapralk, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Foijesket  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin'  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs. 
Or  dealing  through  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite, 
My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 
I  would  na  write. 

The  tapeless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  safl  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 
Quo'  she, «  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy, 

This  month  an'  mair, 
That  trouth  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie 

An'  something  sair." 

Btt  dswff  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
''CDueieBce,"  says  I, "  ye  thowless  jad ! 
111  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud. 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade. 

But  rhyme  it  right 

«  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hetiti, 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o*  cartes, 
Roose  ywi  sae  weel  for  your  deserts. 

In  terms  so  friendly ; 
Yttye^  neglect  to  shaw  3rour  parts, 

An' thank  him  kindlr!" 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink. 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 
Quoth  I,  *'  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I'll  close  it ; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink. 

By  Jove  ni  prose  it!" 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  boith  thcgither, 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither, 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  dean  aff-loo£ 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an*  carp. 
Though  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warp:> 

She's  but  a  b-tch. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jlrt  an'  ieg. 
Sin'  I  eoold  striddle  owre  a  rig  \ 
But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  laugh,  an'  sing,  and  shake  my  leg. 

As  lang's  I  dow .' 

Now  eomes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  simmer 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer, 
Still  pttsecttted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year; 
Bot  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent 

And  muckle  wamty 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

Abdlie'knaiDe? 


TO  W.  8*«***N. 


nih^ 


Or  t9*t  tbe  pu^ghtgr,  feudal  thane, 
Wi*  railed  Mdc  an'  glancin'  cant, 
Wka  tUoks  bimeel  nae  sbe^k-shank  bane, 

But  lordly  italks, 
Wldte  caps  and  bonnets  aff  axe  ta'en* 

As  by  he  walks  } 

"0  ThM  wha  gies  as  each  guid  gift ! 
Gil  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
Tha  tnmmey  If  Thou  please,  adrift, 

Tbiough  Scotland  wide ; 
Wi'  dtt  nor  laiids  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride !" 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
"On  ptin  0'  faeU  be  rich  an*  great,'* 
Pinwiisn  then  would  be  our  fate 

Beyond  remead ; 
Bit,flisiilatohsaT«i!  that's  no  the  gate 
We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran, 
Whtn  irst  the  hiunan  race  began, 
<■  Tte  fodal,  friend^,  honest  man. 

Whatever  he  be, 
lis  he  IvUUs  /reat  nature's  plan. 

An*  none  but  he !" 

0  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  ngged  followers  of  the  nine, 
Poor,  thougfatleas  deidls !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night 

Ilioagfa  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an' 
growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefu*  of  a  soul 
M^  in  some  future  carcass  howl, 

The  forest's  fright; 
Olr  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light 

Then  may  Lapraik  and  Bums  arise, 
Tb  reach  their  natire,  kindred  skies, 
Aak  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
8101  closer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO   W.  8*»»»»N, 

oQasurBSJt, 

Bfar.lTSB. 

I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
WP  gratefu*  heart  I  thank  3rou  brawlie ; 
Thm^  I  maun  say  t,  I  wad  be  silly. 

An'  unco  vain, 
flh9idd  I  belieTe,  my  coaxin'  bilUe, 

Tour  (latterin  strain. 

But  Fse  belieive  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
Ind  be  bith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Inaie  satire,  sideUn's  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie ; 
ThougQ  In  fie  phrasin'  terms  yt^rt  pean^it, 
I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


B(y  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  apeel 
Wi'  AlUn,  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  £ame  { 
Or  Ferguason,  the  wiiter-chiel» 

A  deathless  name. 

(O  Feigusson  *  thy  glorious  parts 
HI  suited  law^  dry,  musty  arts ! 
Uj  curse  upon  your  whunetane  hearts, 

Te  Enbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste^al  cartes^ 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed, 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(0  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  Cain, 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 
But  tune  their  lays» 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while, 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whaiv  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 
Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon ) 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  riagSy 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 
Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Illyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  8eine» 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  ooek  youv  creety 
We'll  gar  our  streams  and  buifiieseUne 
Up  wi' the  best 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plaws  aa^  feUSt 
Her  moois  red-brown  with  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Ait  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  whatSeot^th  htood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring*tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an*  wooAf, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  eiyoy. 
While,  thfovgh  the  braes  the  cushat  ctoodtc 

Withwailfii'ayl 
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BURNS. 


£*en  winter  bleak  has  cbaniu  for  me, 
Wlien  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tree ; 
Or  frotti  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray; 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild-forions  flee. 

Darkening  the  day ! 

O  nature !  a'  tl^  shows  an'  fimns 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  channs ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light. 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  nig|it ! 

The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  land  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  leam'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
0  sweet !  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang ! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jtmdie,  stretch,  an'  strive. 
Let  me  foir  nature's  face  descrive, 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive, 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel,**  my  rhyme-composing  brither !" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  itbert 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither, 

In  love  fraternal: 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infiemal ! 

While  higfalandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  brazies : 
While  terra  fiima,  on  her  axis, 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  £uth  an'  piactiee. 
In  Robert  Buns. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  pieen  $ 
I  had  amalst  forgotten  clean, 
Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

Bythis«new-light,»* 
"Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 

In  days  when  numkind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie, 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  braid  lallans. 
Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon, 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done, 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


•  '*I9«w-ll§|ii"  isacam  phraat  faiths  westoTSeoilaad, 
ftr  thoae  religloas  opinions  whkh  Dr.  Taytor  of  Norwich 


This  patt  for  certain,  undisputed ; 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it. 
Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  mudcle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  and  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  beuk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  twas  the  auld  moon  tum'd  a  neuk. 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk, 

She  grew  mair  bri|^t 

This  was  denied,  it  was  affirm'd ; 
The  herds  an'  hissels  were  alaim'd : 
The  reverend  gray-beards  raved  an'  ttoimM, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  tiiink  they  better  were  inform'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies , 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks  $ 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  { 
An'  monie  a  IsUow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  leara  than  for  their  tri^i. 

Were  hang'd  an'  burnt 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  faith  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks, 
The  lairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands. 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an'-stowe. 
Till  now  amabt  on  every  knowe. 

Tell  find  ane  placed ; 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefaced. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  are  bleatin  t 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatin ; 
Mysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  giroin  spite, 
To  hear  the  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  loons ! 
Some  auM-ligfat  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mindt  in  things  they  ca'  balloons. 

To  tak  a  fli^t, 
An'  stay  a  month  araang  the  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  ; 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  to  leave  them. 
The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them, 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new-li^t  billies  see  them, 
I  think  they'll  crouch ! 

Sae,  ye  oteerve  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  naething  but  a  **  moonshine  matter ;" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  htpe,  we  biidies  ken  some  better, 

Than  mind  sic  bmlxie. 


TAM   O'  SHANTER. 
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EPISTLE   TO    J.  R****»». 

BICLOtlHG  SOME  KOHf. 

0  lovoB,  rade,  read j-witted  R****^, 
The  mle  o'  cocks  for  Am  an'  dzinkin  ! 
TbfBtH  mooy  godlj  folks  aie  thinkin, 

Tour  dreams*  an'  tricks 
WiD  lend  jou,  Korah-like,  a^sinkin, 

Stranght  to  aold  Nick*i. 

Tt  kae  ne  monie  cracks  an'  cants. 
Aid  in  TOOT  wkked  drmicken  rants, 
Te  mk  a  devil  o'  the  samits. 

An'  fill  them  fou } 
Asd  then  their  fiulings,  flaws,  an'  wants, 

Are  a'  seen  throng. 

oj^otoMjf  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
ThtXMj  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spin  t  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black  ! 
te  yoor  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it. 
Rives  t  aff  their  back. 

TUnk,  wiAed  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing, 
lb  JQst  the  blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing 
O'lUBtS)  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naething 

To  ken  them  by, 
Fne  QDj  imregenerate  heathen 

Like  you  or  J, 

Vn  KDt  you  home  some  rhyming  ware, 
A'tlat  I  bargain'd  for,  an*  mair ; 
8m,  wiien  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Ya  sangjt  yell  sent  wi'  cannie  care. 

And  no  neglect 

ThoQ^  &ith,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing .' 
^7  mase  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
IH*  phyM  mjrsel  a  bonnie  spring, 

An'  danced  my  fill ! 
IM  better  gaoe  an'  sairt  the  king, 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

'Nai  ae  night  lately  in  my  ton, 
^ptAz roving  wi'  tke  gun, 
Ai'bnngbt  a  paitrick  to  the  grun, 

A  bonnie  hen, 
Aid,  u  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nanf  wad  ken. 

^  poor  wee  thing  was  Uttle  hurt ; 
Iitnflrit  it  a  wee  for  sport, 
Hc'er  thbtin  they  wad  fash  me  fort  $ 

But,  ddMnapcare ! 
^■Aodj  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  aflbir. 

^^^  told  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
1^  *  a  hen  had  got  a  shot } 
*  ^  iwpected  for  tte  plot ; 

Iscom'd  tolie; 
*Pt(he whizzle  o'  my  groat. 

An'  pay t  the  fee. 

^  f*nala  temoraos  dream  of  his  was  then  makiiMt  f 
■^••lUeouatryride.  ^^ 

'*  •'^  ^  h«l  promised  the  author. 


But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale. 
An'  by  my  pouther  an'  my  haU, 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

I  vow  an'  swear '. 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niest  year. 

As  soon's  the  clockin-time  is  by, 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L-^  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  gowd  guinea : 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 

Fort  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame : 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa^three  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  through  the  feathers  i 
An'  baith  a  yellow  Creorge  to  claim. 

An'  thole  their  blethers ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare ; 
So  I  can  rhjrme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennjTworth's  again  is  fair, 

When  time's  expedient: 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  sir, 

Your  most  obedient 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

A  TAUE. 

Of  brownjris  and  of  bogilis  fall  is  this  buke. 

Oawim  Douolas. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

O  Tam .'  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellumj 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L— d's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  fouM^deep  dcpwn'd  in  Doani 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AUoway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 


BURNS. 


Ah,  gentle  dtmeB !  it  gvs  me  greet. 
To  think  how  monj  counsels  sweet. 
How  mooy  lengtiienM,  sage  advices. 
The  husband  fne  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night. 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right ; 
Fast  hy  an  ingle,  hleezing  finely* 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely  ( 
And  at  his  elbow  eouter  Johnny, 
His  aaownt,  tnisly,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo*ed  him  like  a  vem  biitber  i 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an*  clatter ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better ; 
The  landlady  and  'fam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious ; 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  stoxm  a  whistto. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure  j 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorbus. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o»  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  inoment  white — ^then  melts  for  ever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow'^  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.-^ 
Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride ; 
That  hour,  o'  night's  blade  arch  the  key-etuiA, 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  i 
And  sic  a  ni^  he  taksi  the  road  in. 
As  ne'er  poor  timier  was  abioad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  twad  blawn  its  last} 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swaUow'd  { 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd: 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  oo  hit  gray  mare  Mag, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire. 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guld  blue  bonnet : 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet  | 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  caret. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-Allowaj  was  drawing  nigh. 
Where  ghaists  and  howlets  ni^tly  cry.— 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  diapman  smoorV  i 
And  past  ih)t  hixks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Chariie  brak^  neck  bane  f 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fond  the  murder'd  bairn ; 


And  near  the  diom,  aboon  the  wett, 
Whare  Mni^^  raither  hang'd  bertel-* 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods  t 
The  doubling  slomi  reaif  thioogfa  the  woodit 
The  li^tnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trc^ 
Kir)c-AUoway  seem'd  in  a  Meece ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glandqg; 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  ^ 


Inspiring  bold  John  Barleyconi ! 
What  danglers  thou  canst  nkake  us  scon  I 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  foce  the  devil  I — 
The  swats  9U  ream'd  in  Tammie's  no44e. 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonishM, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  s^VMiiah^ 
She  ventured  forwsid  on  the  li^i 
And,  vow!  Tam  saw  an  unoo  eight  J 
Warlocks  and  witahes  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotUlon  brent  new  fine  France, 
But  hsmpipei,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reeh. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast  { 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes,  and  gait  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirt- 
Coffins  slood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  lartdressssi 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slight, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,— 
By  whioh  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims« 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns  { 
A  thief  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  rusted  { 
Five  cimiters,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  gafter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  fother'a  thfoat  had  BiwgM 
Whom  his  ain  son  o^  lifo  benell^ 
The  gray  haiia  jet  staek  to  th«  htfti 
Wi'  mair  o'  bofriMs  and  awfu'. 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfo*. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  cario«i> 
The  mirth  and  ftm  grew  foft  »94  lofii«i< 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  ld«w-t 
The  danoors  quick  and  qvklEer«i«l^<       ^ 
They  reelM,  they  eet,  tiny  cross'd,  they  ck« 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  nel^ 
And  coost  her  daddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

NowTam,OTam!  had  the/ been  Q!Mi»^ 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  tMMI 
Their  sarkt,  instead  o*  creeshie  flann«f 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hundef  IMt' 
Thir  breeka  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  bhie  hsir« 
I  wiulhae  gien  them  aff  my  hurdiei 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies. 
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B«c  wfttefd  beMuns,  aald  and  droU, 
Ri^woodit  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lovpiof  an*  flinging  on  a  crtmunock, 
f  wnder  didna  torn  thy  stomaclL 

Bit  Tain  ksnn'd  what  waa  what  fd'  brawUe, 
IWre  waa  ae  winaome  wendi  and  watte. 
Hat  Bight  enlialed  in  the  core, 
(Ung  after  kenn*d  on  Carrick  shore ! 
For  fflooj  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
Aad  perishM  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
kaA  shook  baitfa  meikle  com  and  bear, 
Aid  kept  the  country  side  in  fear.) 
Her  cattie  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
la  kB^tnde  though  sorely  scanty, 
It  wu  her  beet,  and  she  was  Tauntie.— 
Ah !  little  kennM  thy  rererend  grannie, 
That  saik  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots,  (*twas  a»  her  riches,) 
Wti  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

Bat  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour  $ 
fie  lights  are  far  beyond  her  power ; 
To  sing  bow  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  sovple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tarn  stood  like  ane  bewitchM, 
And  thought  his  Tcry  e'en  enrich'd ; 
EVn  Satan  glowrM,  and  fidged  fu'  &in. 
And  hotch*d  and  blew  wi'  might  and  maint 
Til)  fiist  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Ite  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  **  Weel  done,  cutty-eark  !•• 
Aad  in  an  instant  all  was  dark ; 
Aad  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied.. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke  { 
As  open  possie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose  j 
At  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
When  «  Catch  the  thief !"  resounds  aloud ; 
Is  ibgpe  runs,  the  witches  fbllow, 
Wi*  moaj  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 


Ah,  Tarn !  ah.  Tarn !  thou*U  get  thy  fatria : 
bheU  theyll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  I 
b  Ttin  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
bis  toon  wfll  be  a  wofu*  woman  * 
Rev  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
Aaiwia  the  key-etane*  of  the  brig; 
Tken  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  tosf , 
A  nming  stream  they  dare  na  cross, 
tat  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
IWtet  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
^  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  preet, 
And  lew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle  $ 
Bttt  tittle  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle— 


*^isa«oa  knoirnlact  thai  witches,  or  any  otU  spirits, 
**e  o^powr  to  fellow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than 
**nlddbof  the  next  running  stroam.--It  may  be  peoper 
^■kcvisi  to  nemlon  to  the  benighted  trareller,  that  when 
^Wb  to  whh  bogles,  whaterer  danger  may  be  hi  his 
¥^  ftrvBrd,  there  Is  nraeh  more  hasard  In  tamlnc 
*iek 

^9 


Ae  spring  brought  otf  her  master  halt. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail: 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  nmip, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read, 
Dk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed  t 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear^— 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA-RIO. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star. 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ; 
And  owsen  frae  the  furrow 'd  field, 

Retum  sae  dowf  and  weary,  O ; 
Down  by  the  bum,  where  scented  birki» 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  O, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wUd^ 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  Jo, 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  ^n. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo  { 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea^rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 


TO  MARY. 
Tirni-^  Bwo4N«hte,  Marlon." 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia^  shore  f 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  til*  Atlantic's  roar  f 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange. 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  tMne. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  Bflaiy, 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true  i 
And  tie  mij  tttt  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  pli^t  me  your  lily-white  band ; 

0  plight  me  your  foith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  stiand. 


m 
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We  hae  pUghted  onr  troth,  my  Maiy, 

In  mutual  ailectioD  to  join, 
And  cunt  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  ui ! 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  o'  time  I 


MY  WIFE'S  A  WIN80BIB  WEB  THDIG. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

I  nerei  saw  a  £urer, 

I  nerer  lo'ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  heart  I^  wear  her. 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

The  warld*S  wrack  we  share  ot, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  ot  $ 
Wi'  her  111  bUthly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


BONNIE  LESLEY. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o*er  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever ; 

For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 
And  ne*er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  sul>jects  we,  before  thee  s 

Thou  ^  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o*  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee  ( 

HeM  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say,  <*  I  canna  vnrang  tiiee." 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee  { 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee } 
Thou*rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  iU  tbeyni  ne'er  let  near  thee. 
Return  again,  &ir  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 
TuNB-**  CaUiarlne  OgIe.» 

Ts  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around, 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Cifeen  be  your  woods,  and  £iir  jroor  flowen, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
Tliero  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robei. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  $ 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

0»  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


How  sweetly  bloomM  the  gaj  gnea  bkk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  bloetoai  i 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  n^  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  { 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embiace. 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  0 !  fell  death's  untimely  firott. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

0  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lipe 

I  aft  hae  kiss  'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  ^anoe 

That  dwelt  6n  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  loved  me  dearly  ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Blary. 


AULD  RCffi  MORRIS. 

Tbkbs^  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  ^ 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  anld  men  i 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  andkinSi 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May; 
She's  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hayi 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  0 !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird, 
And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  a  cot-house  and  jvii 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  speed, 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my  dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nantl 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane: 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  gfasitt, 
And  I  si|^  as  my  heart  it  would  burst  in  my  breiit 

0,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  tiien  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me! 
0,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  blisf, 
Aj  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  ! 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Duncan  Gbat  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot. 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  foa, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 
Maggie  eoost  her  head  fu'  high 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  ot 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  prayM } 

Ha,  ha,  kc 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  Ike 
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I  ogfaM  bahh  out  and  is, 
Gnthit  Mn  baitt  blecrt  and  blin', 
Spik  o'  lowpin  owre  a  liim ; 
Ha,ha,&c. 

Itee  and  chance  are  but  a  tide. 
Ha,  ba,  &C. 

ffl^bted  lore  is  lair  to  bide, 
Ha,ba,  Aec. 

ShiU  I,  iSte  a  fool,  qnotii  he, 

Fte  a  hanghtj  hizzie  die  ? 

She  Biay  gae  to— Fiance  for  me ! 
Ha,ha,&c. 

Bow  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Ha,ha,&c. 

Meg  grew  sick— as  he  grew  heal. 
Ha,ha,&c. 

SmethiDg  in  ber  bosom  wrings, 

Fte  lelief  a  si^  she  brings ; 

And  0,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  tibings  ! 
Eb,ha,&c. 

Donean  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,ha,&c. 
M^gie^  was  a  piteous  case, 
Ha,ha,&c 
Doacan  eoold  na  be  her  death, 
twtlhng  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  i 
Row  they're  cronse  and  canty  baith. 
Ha,ha,&c. 

SONG. 
Tom-^Ihadahorse." 

0  roonnTH  canld,  and  restless  love, 

Te  wreck  my  peace  between  ye  $ 
Tet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 

An'  *twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
Owhy  should  fate  sic  pleasure  haTe, 

life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Ot  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

lUs  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on. 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  ot ; 

Tie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  ot 
0  why,  kc 

Bar  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 

How  she  repays  my  passion  i 
Bst  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 

She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  fcc. 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him  ? 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

AM  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
0  why,  kt. 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  &te ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
Hie  siUie  bogles,  wealth  and  state. 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
0  why  should  fote  sic  pleasure  have, 

Ufii^  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 


OALLA  WATER. 

Thzke^  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 
That  wander  through  the  blooming  heathflir  t 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better ; 

And  111  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird. 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher  $ 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
Well  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealtii. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleaiiire. 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
0  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


LORD  GREGORY. 

O  mBK,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ; 
A  waefii'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha'. 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  { 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grofTi^ 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side. 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregoiy, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast : 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  fause  love. 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 


MARY  MORISON. 

Tuiw— "Bldeyeyet" 

0  Mary,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  t 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the'stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  i 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  hk\ 

To  thee  my  foncy  took  its  wing, 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw  s 
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Though  thif  wm  tux,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  «i^^  and  taid  amang  them  a', 
*<  Ye  are  na  Bfaiy  IDorison.*' 

0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die } 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  fault  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o*  Mary  Morison. 

WANDERING  WILLIE. 

Hebk  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Hei{ft  Awa,  there  awa,  baud  awa  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom  my  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  brin^  me  my  Willie  the  same. 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e ; 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  smimer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers, 
How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  aims. 

But  O !  if  he*8  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main  { 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 
But>^4ying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain ! 

JESSIE. 

TuN«— "  Bonny  Dundee." 

Tbue  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o*  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o'  the  Nith*s  winding  river. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair: 
Td  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  ove;r  f 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain  $ 
Grace,  beaul^,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover, 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

O  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  momingt 

And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  dose ; 
But  in  the  tui  presence  o*  lovely  young  Jeeii^ 

Unseen  is  the  Uly,  unheeded  the  rose. 
Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring ; 

Enthroned  in  her  e*en  he  delivers  his  law  i 
And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 

Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a*. 

WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 
BLAWN. 

Am— ^'  The  mill  mUl  O." 
When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fMherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  leA  llie  Ham  and  tented  fiehl. 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  todger. 
My  humble  knapeark  a*  oiy  wealth* 

A  poor  and  honeat  sodger. 


A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  bretit, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi*  plunder; 
And  for  £ur  Scetia^  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  C<m1« 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reaeh'd  the  boonie  ^tm. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  tiysling  them, 

Where  Nanc}*  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  last, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0 !  happiy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  &r  to  gang, 

And  &in  wad  be  thy  lodg^; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang, 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever : 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  ot 

She  gazed — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syae  pale  like  ony  lily  j 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ^ 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky— 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man  ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted  { 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mallen  plenish'd  fairly ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  so^^er  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main. 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize ; 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  i 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger. 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay     ^ 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONG. 
Tniia-«  Logan  Water." 

0  LooAir,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride; 
And  years  sinsjrne  has  o'er  us  im. 
Like  Logan  to  the  shnmer  aim. 


SON  68. 


m^ 


Bot  now  thy  Howeij  bosks  appear 
Like  dinmlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
Whfle  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
fv,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

ifdn  the  merry  month  o*  May 

flas  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

Ite  bees  himi  round  the  breathing  flow«ns 

Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  t 

My  soul,  delightless,  a»  surveys, 

While  Willie'A  far  frae  Logan  braea. 

Wifldn  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush ; 
Her  &ithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi»  his  song  her  cares  beguile, 
Bat  I,  wi»  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Hae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Piss  widow'd  nights  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie  "a  far  fiae  Logan  braes ! 

0  wae  upon  you,  men  o'  state, 
nat  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
8ae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  toon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

Thkbk  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fkir. 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  Aeen, 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  watk. 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 

1W  blithest  hird  upon  the  bosh 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

Bnt  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  Uttle  lintwhite's  nest; 

And  frost  will  blight  the  feirest  flowers. 
And  k>ve  will  break  the  soundest  rest 

Toong  Robic  was  the  brawest  hid. 
The  flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  0en  $ 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gied  wi»  Jeanie  to  the  tiyste, 
Hi  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down ; 

And  hug  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  hMrt  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stimB 

^  b  te  boftxn  0' the  stream, 
T^  HKWDbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'ea  i 

^  trembling,  pure,  was  trader  love, 
^^fldn  ftte  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

'^">»rtK  woito  heor  maiittiitt*!  witk, 

^^^«bt  Miriftt  h«t  att  tti|^  be, 
(k  what  wad  BMdc  her  weti  «galn. 


But  did  na  Jeanie's  heart  loup  Ught, 
And  ^  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love: 

0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ; 

O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  r 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather-bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na: 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twt. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  days  o'  lang  syne  ? 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  S3rne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  0*  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes, 

And  put  the  gowans  fine ; 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momln  sun  till  dine : 
Bnt  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roai'd. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fier, 

And  gieli  a  hand  o'  thine ; 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie  wau^^ 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  flfcc. 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-stowp,. 

And  surely  111  be  mine ; 
And  well  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet,. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 


BANIYOCKBURN. 

kOBEKT  BEUCE'ft  ADDBESS  TO  BO  ARMT- 

Soon,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallaee  bled, 
Sooti,  wham  Brace  has  aflen  led, 
WelceiM  to  yvbr  gory  bed. 
Or  to  gloHous  victory. 
U 


BURNS. 


Now's  the  d»y  and  now'i  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  i 
Edward !  chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  he  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor !  coward !  turn  and  flee ! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fia', 
Caledonian  !  on  wi'  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOB  A»  THAT,  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ( 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
CMe  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  dieir  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  0*  men  for  a'  that 

Te  see  yon  birlde,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
F6r  a>  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  lau^  at  a'  that 
A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
Bat  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  mif^t, 

Guid  ftith  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a*  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 


I  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

At  come  it  will  for  a'  that. 
That  sonie  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a*  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  tint, 

IVt  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
that  man  to  man,  the  warM  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that 


SCOTTISH  BALLAD. 
TuNs—^  Tba  Lothian  LaMte." 
Lait  Bfay  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  laag  glse, 

And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me ; 
I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men  { 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me,  believe  as, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  e'en. 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dying; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  for  Jean ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying. 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers  : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  cared. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  wanr  offHii 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  oflfers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  lesi, 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  !— 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess ; 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  eooM 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o*  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 
But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 

Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 
Mj  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 

And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  bsii^ 

And  vow'd  I  WIS  his  dear  lassie. 
I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fu*  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recover'd  her  hearin. 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachlt  Mt 

But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  vwnAt 

But, heavens!  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 
He  begg'd,  for  Gudesake  !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  tiiink  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-monov, 

I  tiiink  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONG. 
Toim-^  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa,  hiBif*' 
CHomut. 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovan*^ 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear-nJessy ! 
Althouoh  thou  maim  never  be  mine. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
"Tii  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 
Iliaa  aught  in  the  world  beside-^I«iS7  • 
Here's  a  health,  kc 

1  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As,  hopelMS,  I  mnse  on  tlqr  charms; 

But  wekome  the  dream  o*  sweet  slomber, 
For  then  I  am  kickt  in  tfa/ am*-  Jtmf* 
Hants  a  heaMi,  IM:. 


SONGS. 


9n 


IgOMi  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

Igvetf  bjr  the  lore-rolling  e*e; 
Itat  ithj  uige  tiie  tender  confession 

^BaiBit  fertune's  fell,  cmel  decree-^Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  fcc. 

THB  BIRKS  COf  ABERFBLDY. 

NMit  lasile,  win  ye  go,  wiU  ye  go,  wiU  ye  go, 
■BM  lassie,  wiU  ye  go  to  the  birks  of  Abeifeldy  ? 

Vow  simmer  blinks  on  flowexy  braes, 
ADd  o'er  the  ciyital  streamlet  plays, 
Odbm  let  OS  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birics  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  hssie,  he. 

While  o*er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
Th«  little  birdies  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 

In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 
T^  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's. 
The  fcaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
<JoIwiJg  wi»  fragrant  spreading  shaws. 

The  birics  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 
Tht  hoaiy  cliffii  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours, 
Aad  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 

The  Mrks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c 

Ut  fintone'k  gifts  at  random  flee, 
IVf  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Hwnely  blest  wi'  lore  and  thee, 
In  the  birin  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  fcc. 


I  LOTS  BfT  JEAN. 
'*  BCas  Admiral  Gordon's  Strathipty." 
Ora'd^  aiits  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
'« there  the  bonnie  lassie  Ures, 

The  lassie  Ilo'e  best  t 
Tkere  wild  woods  grow,  and  rireis  row, 

Andmony  a  hiU  between ; 
fctd^  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

bertrwi'myjean. 

lieeher  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  Me  her  sweet  and  &irt 
Ihear  her  in  tiie  tonefa'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  t 
TWre>ft  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  sprfngiy 
^foiatain,  Shaw,  or  green, 
Tiere>ft  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

B«t  mfaids  me  o'  my  Jean. 

iOaX  ANDBB80N  MT  JO. 


^■JJAhbimow  my  jo,  John, 
when  we  were  first  aeqvent  i 

iwi  locks  were  like  the  rairen, 
Toor  bonnie  brow  wae  bient  t 


But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw{ 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We're  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  and  hand  well  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  POSIE. 

0  Luvm  will  renture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel  b« 

seen, 
0  lure  will  renture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  his 

been; 
But  I  will  down  yon  rirer  rore,  amang  the  wood  itt 

green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  wiU  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  witli- 
out  a  peer ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Ill  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phosbus  peeps  in 

riew. 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  moai 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchangii^ 

blue. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Bfay. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lorely  bosom  111  place  the  lily  tfaerof 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain.  dear  Bfay. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu',  wi'  its  locki  o'  siller  paj. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o^daj. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winaft 
takaway ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  poeie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening.stir  to 

near. 
And  the  diamond  drape  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  fee 

clear: 
The  Tiolet's  tot  modeety  which  weel  she  &1  to 

wear. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  Bfay. 

PU  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  of  lii?t^ 
And  m  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I'U  swear  by  •» 
abore. 

That  to  my  latest  draught  o' life  the  band  shall  ne'er 


And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


THB  BANKS  O*  BOON. 
Yn  baaki  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fidr  t 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  Uttle  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  can  ! 


BURNS. 


Thcralt  break  my  heart,  tbou  warbling  bird, 
That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn: 

Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  hive, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  puM  a  rose, 

Fn'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  t 
But  my  fanse  Inver  stole  my  rose. 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SONG. 
Tui»-«  Catharine  Ofie.»» 

Tx  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fn'  o'  care ! 

TlKra*l  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
ThoQ  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  Cause  lave  was  true. 

TlKral  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  puM  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose. 

But  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WnXIB  HAD. 

Wnxiz  Wastlx  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Coa'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodie  { 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
0  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  nitfa«r  I 
Sic  a  wife  M  WiUie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane. 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  $ 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  i 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mou, 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  Ither  t 
Sic  a  wife,  fte. 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter  i 

8be'»  twisted  ri^t,  thtH  twiited  left, 
Tb  balance  hii  in  ilka  quarter  i 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shoutfaer  | 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 


Auld  bandrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 
An'  wi*  her  loof  her  £iice  a-washin ; 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig. 
She  digbts  her  grunzie  wi*  a  hoshioB ) 

Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water : 

Sic  a  wife  as  WUlie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEAKISf 

Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle 
0  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  tbee ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  that  only  thou 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me ; 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain. 
Say  na  thoult  refuse  me : 

If  it  winna,  canna  be, 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me ; 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die, 
Tnisting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 

Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODT. 

Ht  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey  !  for  somebody ! 
I  could  range  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  lofh 

0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody .' 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


ABEDiBEDBOflB. 

0  MY  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  t 

0  my  hive's  like  the  melodic 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune 

As  fur  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  stiU,  my  dtar. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 
Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sunt 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  |ny  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  nuu 


SONGS.                                                     M 

Asd  Cut  thee  wecl,  my  only  hnre ! 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind. 

And  &re  thee  weel  a  while ! 

Iftt  no  the  driving  drift  and  snaw: 

Aad  I  will  come  again,  my  lore, 

But  aye  the  tear  ccnnes  in  my  e'e. 

To  think  on  him  that's  Dar  awa. 

My  Either  pat  me  frae  his  door. 

SONG. 

My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a'l 

As  fond  Idas  and  then  we  lever ; 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part. 

Ae  fueweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 

The  bonnie  Ud  that's  far  awa. 

Deep  in  heart-wnmg  tears  1*11  pledge  thee, 

Wtrring  sic^  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 

Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa ; 

While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake. 

Me,  nae  cheerfii*  twinkle  lights  me } 

The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

Dark  despair  aroimd  benights  me. 

The  weaxy  winter  soon  will  pass. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  £mm7. 

And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw  i 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy: 

And  my  sweet  )>abie  will  be  bom. 

Bat  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 

And  hell  come  hame  thafa  far  awa. 

Love  but  her,  and  love  lor  ever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met— or  never  parted, 

WHISTLE  (XEB  THE  LAVE  O'T. 

FiBsr  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 

Faie  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 

Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in  her  air  | 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 

Now  we're  married— spier  nae  maix^- 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 

Meg  vras  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child— 

Ae  fueweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 

— ^Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled: 

Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee. 

WhisUe  o'er  the  lave  oH, 

Waning  sighs  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 

How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree. 

I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see ; 

THE  B(H«NIE  JAli  THAT8  FAR  AWA. 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 

0  BOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 

What  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat. 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw. 

Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 

When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 

I  could  write— but  Meg  maun  •eet-^ 

li  o'er  the  hills  and  far  awa  ? 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 
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SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Sakukl  R00EB8,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
British  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  himself 
IbUows  that  business  in  London,  where  Jie  was  bom, 
about  1760.  He  received  a  learned  education,  which 
he  completed  by  travelling  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  ftc.  He  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
eommon  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
be  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  a  work  which  at  once 
Mtablished  his  fame  as  a  first-rate  poet  In  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems ; 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaqueline, 
a  tale,  in  company  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1822,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted, in  three  volumes,  duodecimo;  and  of  which, 


a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  the  world,  a 
panied  with  numerous  engravings.  This  poem  is 
his  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  beat,  per^ 
formance ;  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Blagazine  calls  it  *^  perfect  as  a  whole.** 
There  are  certainly  many  very  beautiful  descriptive 
passages  to  be  found  in  it;  and  it  is  totally  fnt 
firom  meretriciousness :  but  we  think  the  mattkor 
has  too  often  mistaken  commonplace  for  simpUcitj, 
to  render  it  of  much  value  to  his  reputation,  as  a 
whole.  It  is  as  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  B€e- 
mory,  that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poens 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  produced. 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
in  manners  and  conversation  than  the  venerable 
subject  of  our  memoir;  and  his  benevolence  is 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  aocom- 
plishments.  Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  higfaty 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying,  **  We 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
CampbelL*' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY, 
nr  TWO  PAmTB. 


....   Hoc  est 

Ylvare  bis,  vtto  posse  prlore  finil.— Jfirl. 


O  oouu)  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page. 
Enlighten  climes  and  mould  a  future  age ; 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  flraught, 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  yeu. 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear  i 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just  !^ 
Yet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure's  best  resouree, 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course, 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest, 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
hk  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ. 
Or  flush  one  &ded  cheek  with  honest  joy  s 
Blest  were  my  lines,  thou^  limited  thdr  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced  them 
here.  1798. 
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PART  L 


Dolee  sentier. 

CoUe,  che  ml  piacesu,  .    . 

Or'  ancor  perusanza  Amor  ml  meaa ; 

Ben  riconosco  In  vol  I'usate  forma, 

Non,  lasso,  In  me.  Psirank, 


ANALYSIS. 

Thi  poem  begins  with  the  description  of  an  1 
viUage,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  ii  ezotes 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed  eta- 
ntion  is  an  eflbct  of  the  memorj.  From  an  eflbet  we 
natorally  ascend  to  the  cause;  and  the  subject  propoeed 
is  then  unfolded,  with  an  InresUgatlon  of  the  natore  and 
leading  principles  of  this  focolty. 

R  Is  evident  tiiat  oar  Ideas  flow  In  continual  succeesioa, 
and  introdace  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  reg»- 
lartty.  They  are  sometimes  excited  bf  sensible  otjects, 
and  sometimes  bf  an  Internal  nperatlon  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  Is  moat  probably  the  memory  ofbmtes ; 
and  its  many  sources  of  pleasures  to  them,  as  well  at  is 
us,  are  considered  In  the  first  part.  The  latter  Is  the  bhsI 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  forms  the  sul^Jea  of  the 
second. 

When  Ideas  have  any  relation  wliateTer,  they  are  at- 
tractive of  each  other  In  the  mind;  and  the  perception  of 
any  ol^ea  naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  another,  which 
was  connected  with  it  either  in  tin.e  or  place,  or  whkh 
can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  IL    Hence  arioeeov 


PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 


9S6 


nekMBt  to  tnantwwf  ob^ectt ;  bonce  alao,  In  tome 
hffHf  the  \on  of  our  coanuy,  aud  the  emotion  with 
fhidive  eoDlemi^ate  the  celebrated  iceneeof  antiquitj. 
ftaci  a  picuire  directe  our  thoug hta  to  the  original :  and, 
ucaid  and  darkneM  euggesi  forcibly  the  ideaa  of  heat 
aii  li|)tt.Iie  who  feels  the  infirmiliee  of  age  dwellf  mott 
«  vkiueTer  remtoda  him  of  the  vigour  and  vivacitj  of 
Ujcmh. 

r»  usKiaiing  principle,  aa  here  employed,  ie  no  left 
oadDciTe  to  Tirtae  than  to  happiness  ;  and,  aa  tuchf  it 
h^iily  dlscoTera  Itself  in  the  most  tumultuous  scenaa 
ttlA.  baddreaseaourfiner  feelings,  and  gives  exercise 
tocwyauld  and  generous  propensity. 

IhtcoBiaad  to  man,  h  extends  through  all  Tin<mMH 
■nrt;  and  hs  eflfect  sare  peculiarly  striking  in  tba 
c  tribes. 


TwuiftBT'k  aoft  dews  steal  o*er  the  viUage-gieen, 
WA  oaagic  tints  to  hannonize  the  scene. 
StiU'd  b  the  bom  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
WbcD  rotmd  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
Ae  pcisuits  ilock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  pUy, 
lid  gimes  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Btt  wheel  at  rest,  the  ma^n  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
iUt^  aie  fled  {  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
To  ckase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
AIl,an  are  fled}  yet  stUl  I  linger  here  ! 
Wkt  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear .' 

Mtfit  joD  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whole  boUow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
Thrteawneut  arch'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
ftt  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  Bonlderittg  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

ootut, 
^  (he  cahn  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
WWn  nture  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
Ai4  fte  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  tbroogh  the  fractured  pediment  revealM, 
WbeRmoas  inUys  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
The  martini  old,  hereditary  nest  : 
W  nay  the  ruin  spare  its  hallow*d  guest ! 

As  jan  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
Obste, unfold  the  hospitable  haU ! 
^  kail,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state, 
TVchairofjustice  held  the  grave  debate,    [hung, 

^  stahi'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
^^  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung } 
Wke&nnmd  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
We  iveeten'd  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
TW  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest 
AtitOwaa  sunshine  in  each  little  breast 
'^  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sotmd ; 
^  tBnM  te  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
"^  We,  at  eve,  we  fbrm'd  our  fidry  ring ; 
^facf  flutter'd  on  her  wildest  wing. 
<^aod  genii  chained  each  wondering  ear; 
**^«iphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  teari 
J^*itt  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood. 
Or  TiewM  the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
^  ^-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
Jittmartlmg  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower ; 
^^■^t  maoceDce  to  hang  and  weep, 
'^^'oMbj  raflbn  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

^honiiold  deities !  whose  guardian  eye 
w'^  each  pore  ^ught,  ere  registered  on  high ; 

"^  (^  7«  walk  the  eonsecrated  ground, 

Mihuatht  tk«  soul  of  infpiratk>n  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend, 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wilder'd  sight  $ 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-colour'd  chart, 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart 
That  £aithful  monitor  twas  heaven  to  hear, 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near ; 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime, 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  ? 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought, 
Whence  the  caged   linnet   soothed   my  pentlTe 

thought ; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ; 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust, 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life— all  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove. 
What  fond  illusions  swarm  in  every  grove ! 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme. 
The  bark  now  silver'd  by  the  touch  of  time  ; 
Soared  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid. 
Through  sister  elms  that  waved  their  stunmer-ehadtf 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lure  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live  ! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  gire. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  bdow. 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know ; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm, 
When  nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  .'—to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's   meek    twiliglht 

steals! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play ; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind. 
The  school's   lone  porch,  with  reverend   motMi/ 

Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn : 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here, 
And  not  the  Ughtest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  dreams ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  £agot— there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 
Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
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Imps  in  the  bun  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 

From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  through  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay*d . — 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mtitter*d  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
4s  o*er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 
A.nd  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  ftiture  years .' 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushM  my  breast ; 
This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way, 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store, 
And  sighM  to  think  thzt  little  was  no  more. 
He  breatii*d  his  prayer,  **  Long  may  such  goodness 

Uve !" 
Twas  all  he  gave,  twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell, 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  fare- 
well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efiace. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring ; 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
That  faintly  echo*d  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed, 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tum'd  the  greensward  with  his  spade. 
He  lectured  every  jrouth  that  round  him  play'd ; 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flutterings,  hush  !  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  instnicters  of  my  3routh  ! 
"ifho  first  unveil'd  the  hallow'd  form  of  truth  § 
Whoee  eveiy  word  enlighten'd  and  endear'd ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered ; 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live, 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

— ^But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power !  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delist ; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  O  grant  the  grateful  muse. 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues, 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  souL 

LullM  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  diain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  M  the  various  avenues  of  tense 
Dtli^  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 


Brightens  or  fades  \  jfk  all,  wtthmagie  art, 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart 

As  studious  Prospero's  mysterious  spell 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell; 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspiies. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  fooiee 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  coaw. 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 

The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  ae  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  reahn  explon; 
From  reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assignM ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought ; 
O  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  rittie. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prqner. 
Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's   blue  wreaths  ascending  vnth  Ikt 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  church3rard  yews  round  which  his  fsthers  deepi 
All  rouse  reflection's  sadly  pleasing  train, 
And  oft  be  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale  i 

That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  saH; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  firm,  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved— such  tears  he  shed,      j 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fled.         i 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watch 'd  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye,  I 

And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky.  . 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn'd  the  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away.  I 

Her  eyes  had  bless 'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height. 
That  faintly  tipt  the  fieathery  surge  with  light ; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portrayM 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touch 'd  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire, 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire. 
And  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  yovth, 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  this  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  yean  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey, 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  could  grant  no 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shove, 

And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  hmt. 
Afeial  forms  in  Tempeli  classic  vile 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  te 
gale; 
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b  viid  Vudoie  wilii  love  tnd  Laura  dwell, 

hti  intdi  and  weep  in  Eloisa'S  celL 

Tvu  eTer  thns.    As  now  at  Virgil's  tomb 

We biM  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom: 

So  Tillj  prated,  amid  the  wreda  of  time, 

(%  tht  mde  ftooe  to  trace  tiie  truth  rabliihe ; 

WbcB  at  Ua  feet,  in  honourM  dost  disclosed, 

Th'  JDoortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 

io4  athe  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung, 

Wkoe  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung ; 

Wbo  Bov  bat  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 

ffii  rain^  Tvsenlan^  romantic  groves  ? 

h  lone^  great  formn,  who  but  hears  him  roll 

ffis  mnl  thenders  o'er  the  subject  soul  f 

AaAhnce  that  ealm  delight  the  portrait  gives 
Wepie  OD  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  fte  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid ; 
Ani  the  lost  fsmad  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
Sij  vhjr  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
Wbn  (m  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
TRgrt>Iiogl)r  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
TWfUhtt's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
TW  hoBxy  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  awajr, 
Woo  iQT  the  laptiuee  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  beads  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Fotgeti  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

Whtf  thoogh  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
^  oilier  Tstne,  and  each  softer  grace ; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
EKkgeatlei^  finer  impulse  of  the  breast: 
StQl  dall  this  active  principle  preside, 
Aatwikethetear  to  pity*^  self  denied. 

Th'  intiepid  Swies,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
CaBoeauiM  to  climb  has  mountain  clifl^  no  more, 
Haaace  he  heart  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 
Wbich  oa  tbi«e  difi^  bis  infimt  hours  beguiled, 
^^'^  »t  the  oog'iost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
^  liaks  a  mait>r  to  repentant  sighs. 

Aitaoi  if  umich  oi  camps  dissolve  tiie  charm : 
V  why  f  cspaaiaa  loved  hi.«  Sabine  farm ; 
^r  great  Navau«,  when  France  and  freedom 

bled, 
K^  the  lone  liasitB  of  a  forest  shed. 
*^  Dioelesian's  seh-correc«ed  mmd 
^  iapeoal  fiMoes  of  a  worla  resignM. 
^.'  vhf  we  trace  the  iabours  of  his  spade, 
ktdn  Salona's  ploloMphic  snaoe. 
"^w^  contentious  Qiailes  renounced  a  throne, 
^^iBHe  with  mottfcB  unlettor-d  and  unknown, 
"^  &0B  his  soul  the  partini^  tribute  drew  f 
^^  choaM  the  sorrows  of  a  last  atxieu  P 
^  «tai  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast, 
^  S^aadear  daazled,  and  its  cares  oppiesstL 

^odamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  gicws 
hx  u  AogolL>s  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ; 
^•»*» » the  tigert  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
*  «»«y  fonn  of  varied  life  imprest. 
^  wdal  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail  :«— 
^  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
•^  war-won  courser  charges  at  the  sound, 
^  vift  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  rounl. 

Oft  haa  ^  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
I^M  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oftfaafe  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
'^•te  la  m  urUbptoua  teal  bequeathU 


When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scath'd  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind ; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry, 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye ; 
And  win  each  Mravering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent. 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resignM, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  { 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  f 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  £ace  n* 

more. 
His  fiuthfal  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech,*- 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of 

earth. 

The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth, 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations   bless'd   the 

sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  sides:— 
Tis  vain!   through  ether's  pathless  wilds  she 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  walk 
attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung. 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye ; 
Alas !  twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  meager  hand,  when  welcomed  firoiA 
the  sky. 
Hark !   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 
bom. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
Tis  noon,  tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thou^t. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  P 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell? 
With  conscious  tmth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
.  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
I  Guards  the  least  link  of  being's  glorious  < 
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PART   II. 


Delle  COM  custode,  e  dispenfiera.— TVuto. 


ANALYSIS. 

Ths  Memoiy  hai  bhlMrto  acted  011I7  in  RbMrrieiice 
to  tho  lenaM,  and  to  &r  man  if  not  emlnentlj  diitin- 
goiahed  from  other  anfanala ;  bot|  w Hh  reapect  to  man, 
die  baa  a  higher  province ;  and  ia  often  buaily  employed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  canae  whatever.  She  pre- 
aerrea,  for  hia  nae,  the  troaaurea  of  art  and  acience,  hia- 
tory  and  philoaophj.  She  coloura  all  the  proapecta  of 
life :  for  **  we  can  only  anticipate  the  future,  by  conclud- 
ing what  if  poMible  from  what  ie  paai."  On  her  agency 
dependa  every  elRiaion  of  the  fency,  who  with  the  boldeai 
e  Art  can  only  compound  or  tranipoee,  augment  or  dim!- 
niah,  the  materiala  which  ehe  haa  collected. 

When  the  firat  emotlona  of  de^iair  have  aubaided,  and 
aorrow  haa  aoftened  into  melancholy,  the  amuaea  vHth  a 
ratroapeci  of  Innocent  pleaaurea,  and  inaplrea  that  noble 
confidence  which  refulta  from  the  conaclouaneai  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  aleep  haa  auapended  the  organa 
oCaenae  from  their  office,  ahe  not  only  luppliea  the  mind 
with  imagea,  but  aaaiata  in  their  combination.  And  even 
in  madneaa  itael^  when  the  aoul  ia  reaigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  diiiampered  imagination,  ehe  revivea  paal 
perceptiona,  and  awakena  that  train  of  thought  which  waa 
formerly  moat  femiliar. 

Nor  are  we  pleaaad  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
paaaigea  of  life.  Eventa,  the  moat  diatreaaing  in  their 
immediate  conaequencea,  are  often  cherished  in  remem- 
brance with  a  degree  ofenthnaiaam, 

But  the  world  and  Ita  occupationa  give  a  mechanical 
tmpulae  to  the  paaaioni^  which  it  not  very  favourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  thia  feeling.  It  ia  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  ia  moat  perfect :  and 
aolitnde  ia  her  beat  aphere  of  action.  With  thia  eenUment 
ia  introduced  a  tale  illuatrative  of  her  infhience  in  aoli- 
tnde, iickneaa,  and  aorrow.  And  the  aub)ea  having  now 
been  conaidered,  ao  far  aa  it  relatea  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  the  poem  concludea  with  a  conjecture 
that  auperior  belnga  are  bleat  with  a  nobler  exercise 
of  thia  faculty. 


SwKET  Mamoiy,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail, 
Td  Tiew  the  f^iy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Bleat  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowen. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  channs  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art ; 
Tbee,  in  whose  hand  the  kejrs  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell ; 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  friends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth ; 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pure  in  thou^t ; 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fame  consigned, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws ; 
And  fancy's  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows, 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy*s  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray. 
And  hope*k  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows  x 
like  yon  hii  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  beauteous  maid,  who  bids  the  world  sdina. 
Oft  of  that  world  will  snatch  a  fond  review ; 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dear  familiar  fitce : 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongue,  the  veaper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-walk,  the  eonveot  eall 
Oft  will  her  warm  and  wayward  heart  revive. 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  alive ; 
The  whisperM  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  the  light  dance  and  swell  the  choral  aoa^ 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th'  enchanting  serenade. 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  moonlight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh. 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  slmnbers  fly. 

But  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  ruflted  hreaat. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  happiness  conleat 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  foiget  to  rave, 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pursue  the  lessening  iafl« 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there  1 
Mark  the  fiz'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare, 
The  racks  of  thought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
But  pauae  not  then — beyond  the  western  wave. 
Go,  view  the  captive  bartered  as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  his  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  receAea. 

Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures   hmg  i^ 
sign'd, 

Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  soothe  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control ; 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  difiVise 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more. 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Congo's  distant  shore ; 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  umple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew  ; 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blows. 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows  } 
The  oral  tale  of  elder  time  rehearse, 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  £ite? 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  moulder'd  by  deci^t 
A  world,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blest, 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  her  reign. 
When  sleep  has  lock'd  the  senses  in  her  chain. 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  thnme  resignM 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  warm  fancy's  bright  elysium  glows. 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flowt. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest  *  th'  immortal  friend  f 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given. 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies, 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign  skies  $ 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  piny. 
And  at  his  feet  the  Grander  dies  away. 


PLEASURES    OF   MEMORY. 


Ott,  in  the  saddle  rudely  lock'd  to  sleep, 
While  his  mole  browses  on  the  dizzy  steep. 
With  Memory's  aid,  be  sits  at  borne,  and  sees 
His  children  sport  beneath  their  native  trees, 
ind  beods  to  hear  their  cherub  voices  call, 
0^  the  loud  fury  of  the  torrent's  fall. 

But  can  her  smile  with  gloomy  madness  dwell  ? 
Sijr,  can  she  chase  the  horrors  of  his  cell  ? 
iKh  fiery  flight  on  frenzy's  wing  restrain, 
^  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain  ? 

Pus  but  that  grate,  which  scarce  a  gleam  sup- 
plies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  arresting  hand  divioely  wrought 
gtdi  boU  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought ; 
Aitd  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
pmtt  ever  fur,  creations  ever  new  ! 
But,  u  he  fondly  snatch'd  the  wreath  of  fame. 
The  spectre  poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
iod  hope's  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Tet  ftiU  how  sweet  the  soothings  of  his  art ! 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
E*a  DOW  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Whh  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe ! 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare  : 
WhCDce  but  from  her  who  triimiphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awike, arise!  with  grateful  fervour  fraught. 
Go,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought 
He,  who,  through  nature's  various  Mralk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays ; 
Whose  mind,  profuaed  by  no  unhallow'd  guest. 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  best  { 
Maj  range,  at  will,  bright  fancy's  golden  clime. 
Or,  mosiog,  mount  where  science  sits  sublime, 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
So  rich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space, 
Its  scanty  limits  he  forgets  to  trace. 
Bat  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran, 
Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span  ! 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 
By  troth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  quench'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the 

car, 
StOl  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise — ^with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-toved  image  vanish'd  from  her  view ; 
Dirt  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
O'er  dnsky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  throogh  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Tfll  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 
LoBg  on  the  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repos^. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind ; 
Danger  aitd  death  a  dread  delight  inspire. 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire, 
When  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer  sun. 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were 
done. 


Go,  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious 
pile; 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwichr-go, 
And  own  what  raptures  firom  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imaged  in  the  wave ! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave  ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  hail ! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage ; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sombrous  touches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease  t 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o'er  the  souL 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  pur* 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude  $ 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life. 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife ; 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd  f 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place. 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride. 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Ormond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone's  fairy  grove, 
Maria's  um  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour, 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace. 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace  ! 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle  ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  view'd, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh, 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity  I 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know  { 
In  gentler  climes  their  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day. 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parting  lay ; 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car, 
CJomes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star  j 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell, 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell , 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night. 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  tjie  soul, 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise. 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies  ! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  tell  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscepe  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 


ROGERS. 


A'l>tttiw  and  UooniDg  fonfter  explored 
rhote  loftier  scenes  SalYator's  toul  adored  t 
The  rocky  past  htif-hong  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  tte  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o*er  the  flood  $ 
Nor  ihnnnM  the  track,  unknown  to  hnaan  tread. 
That  downward  to  the  night  <tf  cavemt  led  $ 
Some  ancient  cataraet*i  deierted  bed. 

HiHh  on  exalting  wind  the  heatb-^ock  rose 
And  blew  hit  shrill  blaat  o'er  petenntal  snows  $ 
£re  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar, 
Gazed  on  the  tmnfoliBg  tide  of  dread  Lodoar ; 
And  throigh  tlie  rifted  cllift,  that  sealed  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charm'd  his  daztM  eye. 
Earti  osier  Isle,  inrerted  on  the  wave, 
Through  mom's  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gave ; 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grore 
Its  emerald- arch  witili  wild  luxuriance  wore. 

Light  as  the  breett  that  bmshM  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew ; 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veilM  the  sky, 
And  on  the  nrask-rose  shed  a  deeper  d.yt  $ 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
GUmoed  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelterM 
stream. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  tollM, 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  pennM  his  fold ; 
And  on  tlie  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd. 
When,  hark !  a  voiee  sung  sweetly  through  tlie 

shade; 
It  ceased— yet  still  in  Floho'ft  fancy  sung, 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot 
A  crjrstal  Mrater  croes'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  firont  tiiese  simple  lines  it  bore : 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude  ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  she  sits  $  from  youth  to  age, 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting,  ere  they  Aide  away. 
The  litUe  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat, 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  still  retreat ! 
FsAr  was  her  form— but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Viigilt  verse,  can  Raphael^  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  ejre. 
And  in  the  world'ft  contagious  climate  die  f 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark'd  the  stranger  there  t 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  whlte-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky. 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  ? 
•weet  is  their  ofllce,  as  their  natures  sweet! 

Fkttlo,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid, 
TfU  through  a  vistm'k  moonligfat-checker'd  shade. 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  repoeed, 
(Their  wws  suspended,  and  their  councils  closed,) 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  avrful  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green ; 
And,  slow  advancing,  haft'd  him  as  his  gueet. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  expressM. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'squire  j 
Age  had  not  quench 'd  one  spark  of  manly  fiie  ; 
But  giant  gout  had  bound  hhn  in  her  chain, 
Ajid  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  soothing  power ! 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement's  lingering  hour. 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scour'd  the  country  in  his  elbow  chair ; 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  hound. 
That  rung,  by  starts,  bis  deep-toned  music  round. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind: 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portray'd. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  displayM  ; 
UsurpM  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  walL 
There  slept  the  horn  each  jocund  echo  knew. 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew  ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  hung. 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there ! 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fann'd  the  mouataiii 

air. 
All,  as  they  frown'd,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong .' — ^His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gayety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul ;  and  rapturous  fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tints  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  vinoii 

fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  lake's  ethereal  blue. 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw ; 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  from  the  cove, 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert's  consecrated  grove ; 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taper'd  rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night : 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breatlied. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  gted*. 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  surveyed. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined, 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind  t 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet  wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Sklddaw's  purple  crett, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd  with  dewy 

The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water'ft  deep  serene  «he  huag. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung  i 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew. 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
All,  all  escaped— but  ere  the  lover  bore 
I  His  faint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore, 
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dtf  MM  ted  i0d  .^— Kxhanstid  bj  dM  stoim, 
Ateil  tmm  hvng  o'ler  her  ptlUd  imm ; 
Bff  dong  eye  s  trambUng  Inctre  ilred ; 
T««  life^  bjt  tpark-4t  ftntter'd  and  exiHied ! 

nefirtber  ttrew'd  hit  white  hmira  in  the  wind, 
CUIM  on  Ui  child— nor  Unger>d  long  behind  t 
ABd  Flono  lired  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
Witk  anaj  an  erening  whisper,  o*er  their  grave. 
Tes,  Florio  lived— and,  still  of  each  possessed, 
Tie  father  cherishM  and  the  maid  caiess'd ! 

For  ever  wovld  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
With  Jalia'k  spirit  throngh  the  shadowj  grove ; 
Gne  with  delight  on  eveiy  scene  she  plannM, 
ha  freiy  floweret  planted  by  her  hand. 
All !  still  be  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade, 
Wbeo  huy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray'd 
BUf  viewless  forms ;  still  tisten'd  as  the  breeze 
Bared  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
Aad  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught, 
ia  iweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought  I 
Dear  WIS  the  grot  that  shunn*d  the  blaze  of  day ; 
^pve  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spdsg,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
VansorM  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
Aad  s^  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone, 
h  Florist  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own, 
Her  cbim  around  th'  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
A  chum  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 

Bat  ii  her  magic  onl j  felt  below  f 
^.thnegh  what  bri^ter  realms  she  bids  it  flow: 
Tc  vhit  pore  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere, 
^  yieUs  delight  but  fointly  imaged  here : 
All  thit  till  DOW  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 
^  callM  ii  slow  succession  to  review, 
,  Ktt  a  Isodscape  meets  the  eye  of  day, 
^  Qoee  presented  to  their  glad  survey  * 

Eieh  iceae  of  bliss  reveaPd,  since  chaos  fled, 
^  ^WBiog  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread ; 
EjA  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd, 
^  fint  creation's  choral  anthem  flow'd  t 
2«h  icidy  flight,  at  mercy's  call  divine, 
To  tinuit  worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine } 
kosher  tablet  flings  its  living  rays, 
^  «U,  coabined,  with  bleat  effulgence  blaze. 

T^  thy  bright  timin,  immortal  friendship,  soar ; 
^■ere  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
A*<i,  V  flie  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
^  jiyi  end  sorrows  of  our  infont  years, 
^tet  the  soul,  released  Arom  human  strife, 
J^tt  tte tittle  cases  and  Uls  of  life; 
"^ ligte end  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showerti 
^  >t  a  tern  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours .' 
J^aay  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
Ti  wnih  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
T^bevitiouBd  his  evening  walk  unseen, 
if^Ni  iweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
T  biU  the  tpot  where  first  their  friendship  grew, 
«*iw«i  sad  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
^^  vhca  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
l^^eirele  erautons  to  please ; 

|^«sr  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 

***  ^»«»  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 

^  0  thso !  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  St 


>sl^re 
'*»B*s  dswn  each  pleasure  and  each  care  i 


![i|^«^aks!  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
^  h<Mble  walks  of  haiinaess  betow ; 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angelt  pity  with  a  brother^  love. 
Still  o^  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  $ 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout,  yet  cheerfbl,  active,  yet  resign'd  i 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  diigotM, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present, 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest, 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd  i 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed  { 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  P 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  i 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer  visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fency'S  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  f 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light  t 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 
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I. 
THB  LAKE  OF  GBNBVA 
Dav  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  whitw  m» 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone— a  i^lgrim  from  the  north. 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant, 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuflT 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing— but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went, 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place— 'When,  but  one  short  step  too  k 
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80  saying,  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace, 

Awe-struck  beneath  that  dreadful  canopy  { 

But  soon,  the  danger  pass'd,  launch'd  forth  again. 

IV. 
JORASSE. 
JosASSE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year ; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech. 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtfulness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below, 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things ; 
And  now  l^e  numbered,  marching  by  my  side. 
The  sarans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  crossM 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  familiarly 
Through  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 
In  many  a  chaldt  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-horn  and  Rosenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inaccessible,! 
Who  sits,  withdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty. 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
RoU'd  its  long  thunder ;  and  a  sudden  crash. 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 
Told  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun  ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recalFd  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Anuecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  realms  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter'd  a  grot  star-bright, 
And  gatherM  from  above,  below,  around, 
The  pointed  crystals ! 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — ^breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before. 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipp*d,  he  fell ;  and  through  a  feuful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper, 
Went  to  the  under  world !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed — ^thcn  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern. 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  show'd  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  f 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers. 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men, 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Yet  must  he  wander  on, 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew, 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
Dash*d  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was, 
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Travell'd  incessantly,  the  craggy  loof 
Just  over  head,  and  the  impetuous  waves, 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giantt  stmf% 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  he  took. 
Unfathomable — and  the  roof,  that  long 
Had  threatened,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  surface.    Statue-like  he  stood. 
His  journey  ended ;  when  a  ray  divine 
Shot  through  his  soul.    Breathing  a  prayer  to  hsr 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  blessed  viigin. 
He  plunged,  he  swam — and  in  an  instant  rose. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  !    Tbnwgb 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bank 
The  young  were  dancing  (Hwas  a  festival-diy) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear, 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring  t  and  her  Cms, 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  spoke, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy, 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close, 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash'd  fire,  and,  st<q>piiig  ikirt, 
He  listen 'd  and  look'd  up.    I  look'd  up  too ; 
And  twice  there  came  ahiss  that  through  me  thriU'd! 
*Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fear, 
And  all  were  gone. 

But  now  the  thread  was  biokts; 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanished  from  hii  mind ; 
And  he  recounted  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
When  with  his  friend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slang, 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track'd  their  footsteps.    By  a  cloud  surpriicd, 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurl*d  them  fifty  iathoo^ 
Oft  had  they  stood,  lock*d  in  each  other's  arms, 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  sky. 
Each  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  frUio^ 
0,  *twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life, 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish ! 
"  My  sire,  my  giandsire  died  among  these  wildi. 
As  for  myself,'*  he  cried,  and  he  held  forth 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,  <«  this  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet— for  I  shall  have  no  other !" 

And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  mooth 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes,  , 

(Twas  on  a  glacier— halfway  up  to  heaven,)        , 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wife, 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  ovt 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  htr  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  befi)W  b^« 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and  blesdis 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite  !    At  length  the  dismal  newf 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corts* 

V. 
MARGUERITE  OG  TOURS. 
Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  *•  •'^'1 
Discovered  many  a  variegated  moss* 
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Att  to  the  pUgrim  retting  on  hit  ttaff 

Shtdowi  out  capet  tnd  islandt ;  and  ere  long 

Hatberiett  ilowert,  such  at  ditdain  to  live 

Id  lower  regiont,  and  delighted  drink 

The  clouds  before  they  &11,  flowers  of  all  hues. 

With  their  diminutiye  leaves  covered  the  ground. 

Tvu  then,  that,  turning  by  an  ancient  larch, 

Sliver'd  in  two,  yet  most  majestical 

With  its  long  level  branches,  we  observed 

A  hman  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

hr  down  by  the  way-side— just  where  the  rock 

Is  nreo  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One 

His  bridged  the  gulf,  a  wondrous  monument 

Bolt  in  one  night,  from  which  the  flood  beneath, 

Biging  along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  heard. 

And  seen  as  motionless  ! 

Nearer  we  drew. 
Aid  twas  a  wommn  ytmng  and  delicate. 
Wrapt  in  a  rutset  cloak  from  head  to  foot, 
H^  eyes  east  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
Ib  deepest  thought    Yoimg  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron  cap ;  and  from  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  well  we  might,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Gr  the  became  a  mother.    Pale  she  look*d, 
Tet  cheerful ;  though,  methought,  once,  if  not  twice. 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming : 
Aid  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw, 
Woni  on  one  side,  and  gamish'd  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  conceaPd  a  face 
Rot  soon  to  be  forgotten.    Rising  up 
^  our  approach,  she  joumeyM  slowly  on  j 
Aad  my  companion,  long  before  we  met, 
Knew,  and  ran  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Soefa  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
I>  Val  d'Aosta ;  and  an  Alpine  stream, 
I^piog  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Dora,  tum*d  her  £ither*s  mill. 
T^m  did  die  blotsom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart, 
Mieh  to  the  old  man's  grief.    Long  he  held  out, 
DowiUing  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
^^hcn  the  third  tummer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
A>d  led.    The  act  wat  sudden ;  and  when  far 
Avty,  her  spirit  had  misgivings.    Then 
SW  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  face 
^^y  and  wan,  in  torrow,  not  in  anger ; 
^ad,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  wat  near, 
Wcat  forth  unteen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
^^M  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness. 
Aid  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Ber  task  wat  done.    She  had  fulfill^  her  wish, 
^  WW  wat  on  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
^  ftiaw  Uke  hers  had  suflTerM ;  but  her  love 
Wsi  strong  within  her ;  and  right  on  she  went, 
'cviig  no  ill.    Bfay  all  good  angels  guard  her .' 
Aad  dnvld  I  once  again,  at  once  I  may, 
^i*  Mftrtigny,  I  will  not  forget 
^hoipitable  roof, ICaiguerite  de  Toun ; 
IV  ligD  the  tilTtr  twan.*^    Heaven  protper  thee 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 
Who  first  beboldt  thote  everlatting  doudt, 
^*t4-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon  and  ni^t, 
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Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 

Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — ^that  mighty  chain 

Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  His  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ? 

To  me  they  seemM  the  barriers  of  a  world. 
Saying,  Thus  far,  no  farther  !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  travelled  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company. 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came  o'errae, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  I  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time ! 

Great  was  the  tumult  there. 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  march  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows, 
The  war-horse  reared ;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Uptum'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallow'd  up  and  loat. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed ; 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenis,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shinet  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  *broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same. 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path ! 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  deli^^ 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  the  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel. 
The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  His  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  from  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  Italy. 

vn. 
ccnfo. 

I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Larian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — ^though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk. 
Or  fishing,  at  he  might  be,  from  his  vrindow : 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  mt !] 
Could  I  recall  the  aget  patt,  and  play 
T  2 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  should  perfaape  reserve 

Mj  leisure  for  CatuUus  on  his  lake. 

Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  farm 

A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 

But  such  things  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still, 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail; 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like. 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 

Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam :  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Rise  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  overflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  Pavka ; 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor. 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussm  drew. 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud  $ 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life, 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
— ^But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  *tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  vintage ;  all  abroad. 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Busy  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines, 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath, 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wlckerwork. 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  laugh 
Come  through  the  leaves ;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  cover'd  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    Tis  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears— so  general  is  the  joy  ! 
While  up  and  down  the  clifb,  over  the  lake, 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are  seen, 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son. 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he, 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
O'erflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer. 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour. 
The  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  tfairough  the  heart  the  hMd,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  all. 
At  least  I  found  it  so ;  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  EngUsh  traveller, 
(Twas  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cross'd 
The  bay  of  Tramezzine,)  right  readily 
I  tum'd  n^  prow  and  follow'd,  landing  soqb 
Wkioe  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave  t 
Where,  through  the  trellises  and  corridon, 


Soft  music  came  as  from  Annida's  palace. 
Breathing  enchantment  o'er  the  woods,  the  wateni 
And  through  a  bright  pavilion,  bright  as  day. 
Forms  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  among 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Ckgliari ;  where  the  world  danced 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  lookM  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quafllng  gramolata. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  round. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  there. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  full  of  witchery  !    Night  lingered  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  BelUggio  ; 
But  the  strain  followed  me  -,  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica ;  and  still  I  heard 
Thy  voice — once  and  again  bidding  adieiL 
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The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadness  i 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  Care 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  roU'd  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons — at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  unskill'd  ; 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  on 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gesturss, 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  'twas  done. 
Their  dark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yet,  methoq^but. 
In  many  a  glance  as  firom  the  soul,  exprew'd 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  near. 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  stoiy.    Twins  they  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world  { 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  feny-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  A^tinmas,  went  i 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  lave 
Blameless  and  happy — ^rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  days  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door. 
Crying  without, "  Give  me  a  lay  to  liiig  T' 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  thank  him  {  or  like  him  wAywetn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adigfe 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  u  night  fell, 
Kaoek'd  at  a  ci^  gate  near  the  hiU  foot. 
The  gate  that  bore  so  lo^g,  sculptured  in  stooe. 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once   * 
Found  welcome — nightly  in  the  banner'd  AaU 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  ot  chivalry 

*UgDdiOarda. 
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Brfm  the  great  Bfistiiio,  and  bit  guflfti, 

The  tkree-aod-twenty,  by  tome  adrene  fortune, 

If  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 

lift  tf  their  kingly  crowns,  reft  at  their  all, 

lad  lifiBg  on  his  boimty. 

But  who  BOW 
iBtea  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
h  Idi  li^t  hand,  his  left  at  erery  step 
ImhiDf  the  floor  with  what  was  onoe  a  hat 
Of  ccfcmony  ?    Gliding  on  he  comes, 
SIfAod, mtgarter'd;  his  long  soit  of  black 
NBgr  and  tiireadbare,  though  renewM  in  patdies  ^ 
M  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
AtlcBgth  anired,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
'  Tb  my  necessity  !"  he  stops  and  speaks, 
ScRwiag  a  smile  into  his  dinnerless  £ace. 
*I  an  a  poet,  signor : — gire  me  leave 
To  bid  yoQ  welcome.    Though  you  shrink  from 


The  ipkndoor  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you ; 

And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 

Ai  well  indeed  she  may !    But  I  transgress : 

1  Ids  hsTs  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 

Ton 


Sajring  so,  he  laid 
Ha  Moaet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  tablet 
Aadhow'd  and  left  me  ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Rocoring  my  small  tribute,  a  zecchino, 
UBNBsdoosly,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 
Ify  snelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
"The  very  beet  in  Bergamo !"  bad  tong 
Fkd  from  all  eyes  ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  SaotiUane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Butering  my  bread  uid  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 
ITALY. 

Am  I  in  Italy  ?    Is  this  the  Mindus  f 
Alt  (hose  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
AadihsU  I  tup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
^hcr  hifed  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Mqosftions  hoorly  do  I  ask  myself ; 
Aadasta  ingerwpoet  by  the  road  side 
■To  Mantua**— »« To  Ferrara"— but  excites 
fcipnit,  and  doubt,  and  self-eongiatulation. 

0  Italy,  how  beantifiil  thou  art ! 
^<t  could  I  weep    for  thou  art  lying,  akM ! 
I^m  the  dust;  and  they  who  come,  admiie  Hiee 
Ai  wf  admire  tlM  beautifid  in  deaflL 
ThiM  WIS  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
W«hl  tim  hadst  lees,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
'■■pinigawe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee ! 
--^why despair?    Twice hafttimuUved already, 
"f^m  ihone  aaaoDg  tlM  natkNM  of  the  world, 
^  the  HB  AiMB  MMBg  the  leaser  lights 
^Wm«|  and  Shalt  again.    The  hour  sh^oome, 
^^  thoy  idw  think  lo  bind  the  ethsteal  spirit, 
^  Kke  the  eaf^  cowering  o'er  Us  prey, 
^^  with  4ikk  esF«,  and  strike  and  strike  again 

Thsj^wisdanimy.    E'en  now  the  iame 

^"^  fMth  where  once  it  boiBt  so  gkrioviBltry 
'l^  ^ylHt  Irfl  a  s^endottr  like  the  day , 
[^  like  the  dij  diAmed  itsilf;  and  itUl 

arth— the  light  of  genius,  virtM, 
■  in  thought  aad  set,  eontcmpt  of  death* 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Laoedsmon,  were  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathon  !'* 
Awake  along  the  .£gean ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  nen 
Moving  as  once  they  were— instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLL'ALTO. 

Ih  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  noble  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it)  once,  alas !  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place  ; 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart. 
Said,  ^  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  tiigfaty 
Shunned  like  Coll*alto.**    'Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  hBi» 
Address'd  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  callM 
«<  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chairs. 
Much  yet  remain 'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest. 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renown'd  ; 
^A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements, 
Dolphins  and  boys,  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flowers  | 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  I  stood  aad 

lookM, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

«  She  had  ( tis  now  long  sine*) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  &ir  Cristina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too ; 
None  so  admired,  betoved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  eak. 
Some  who  knew  much,  discoursing  (tf  Cristina, 
<  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unrequind. 
She  would  steal  forth  ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  vTander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grovw 
8elf^?lanted  halfway  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  widi  sadness  i  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  phiee. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  bovors  came  round. 
Among  those  reverend  trees,  gave  her  bek>w 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

Inthatchnir 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg. 
Her  gentte  soring  maid,  the  foir  Oriitlna, 
Oooibing  her  golden  hair;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastentog,  cail'd  away 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  j 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believed, 
(Twas  an  iUusion  of  the  evil  spirit— 
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Some  nj  he  cime  and  croM'd  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  giren  and  ansirer*d. 
That  tnniM  her  blood  to  galL    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  op  on  M<mte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Baying  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th*  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress— to  die. 

**  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurk*d— or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose ; 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemished  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd, 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing, 
She  was  waird  up  within  the  castle  wall. 
The  wall  itself  was  hollow'd  to  receive  her ; 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — Tis  far  down ; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel  .*  and  there  nightly  now. 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of. 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
OlimmerM  and  went — ^there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(Tou  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stands 
Shuddering— her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
Join'd  as  in  prayer ;  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o*er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth. 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
'Tis  the  White  Lady !»" 

XI. 
VENICE. 
Thkke  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
£bbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
'  Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea. 
Invisible ;  and  from  tiie  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city— steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
Bo  smoothly,  silently^— by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico. 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour, 
(^  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipp'd  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  ni^t, 
Watch'd  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower. 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelinr— 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  £ste 
And  shudder'd.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  then, 
Him  or  his  horoscope ;  far,  far  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear ;  though  some  were  there, 
Sitting  among  us  round  the  cabin  board. 
Some  who,  Uke  him,  had  cried,  *<  SpOl  blood  enough ! " 


And  could  shake  long  at  shadows.    Tbeybsdphy'4 
Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  retunuBg; 
A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-morrow, 
Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  qoavcr, 
Sings  **  Caro,  caro  ?" — 'Tis  the  prima  donna, 
And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  fue. 
Who,  as  transported,  cries,  **  Brava !  ancoca  P'* 
Tis  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 
Perch'd  on  her  shoulder.   But  mark  him  who  ktpi 
Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 
The  lagging  mules ;  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 
That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stresm, 
And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 
Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  )an^\ 
That  child  of  fim  and  frolic,  Arlecehino. 
And  mark  their  poet — ^with  what  emphasii 
He  prompts  the  jroung  soubrette,  conning  her  psit! 
Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box, 
And  prompts  again }  for  ever  looking  round 
As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 
His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 
Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  ( when  thou  bast  doM,- 
Late  may  it  be,— it  will,  like  Prospero^  ttaS, 
Be  buried  fifty  £ithoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — through  a  thousand  shadei 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like  j  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  "  Venezis !" 
And,  as  caird  forth,  it  comes. 

A  few  in  fear, 
Fl3ring  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  hone  hsd  tnd, 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  wavM} 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  «iD^ 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south  j  where  they  tW 

came, 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  vpoB» 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion, 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rossi 
Towering  f    'Twas  found  there  in  the  banfo  !••• 
Want  led  to  enterprise }  and,  far  and  near, 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ?— now  in  Cairo; 
Ere  yet  the  califo  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  cosstt 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  R««»» 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  ree^ving 
Pearls  from  the  CkUf  of  Ormuf,  gems  from  Ba^l 

Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  li^tof  IW 
From  Georgia,  from  Cireassia.    Wandering  !«•■•» 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  dispbij'df 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  wcaw 
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And,  tnrellixig  slowly  upward,  drew  ere  long 
From  the  well-head  supplying  all  below ; 
Making  the  imperial  city  of  the  east, 
Hn^elf,  his  tributary. 

If  we  turn 
To  the  black  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs. 
And,  like  the  wolf  that  hunger*d  at  his  door, 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine — there  we  meet, 
b  warlike  guise,  the  caravan  from  Venice ; 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
A  glittering  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
Seat  and  recall'd — but  at  a  city  gate 
All  gayety,  and  look*d  for  ere  it  comes  j 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Cages,  whence  every  wild  cry  of  the  desert. 
Juggler?,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemain, 
Sad  his  brave  peers,  each  with  hw  visor  up, 
Od  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while. 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
The  wonders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
>i^  for  new  conquests ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 
Thus  ikrarish,  till  th'  tm welcome  tidings  came. 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun. 
Flagrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  openM,  and  the  golden  stream 
Tvn'd  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell, 
Fell  m  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed ; 
Ske  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  four  kingdoms— who,  as  in  an  ark. 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  old  world  to  the  new, 
From  the  last  trace  of  civilized  life— to  where 
light  $bone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
Though  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt, 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Before  her  pass'd,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
TW  mightiest  of  the  mighty.     What  arc  these. 
Clothed  in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Tbeir  monstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak, 
Ptent(nn-1ike,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream ! 
What— but  the  last  that  stjied  themselves   the 

Caesars  ? 
Aad  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come; 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  far  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  thrban  and  the  heron's  plume  ? 
Who— but  the  caliphs  ?  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
At  new  and  strange — emperor,  and  king,  and  czar. 
And  ioldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride, 
Tiampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  same  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
Others,  nor  long,  alas  ?  the  interval. 
In  light  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove's  thunder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 
Ifinglcd  with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually. 
Those  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
Men  gray  witii  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  keys 
Thit  em  akme,  as  he  would  signify, 
Unkck  heaven'^  gale. 


XII. 

Lxnei. 

He  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  ease, 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth, 
Such  as  thou  wert,  Luigi.    Thee  I  found. 
Playing  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Pulcinella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
**  Trc !  Quattro  !  Cinque !"— tis  a  game  to  strike 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart.     What  then  from 

thine? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved, 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad ; 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambitiofL 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  years. 
Had  lived  and  laboured,  cutting,  charring  wood; 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  fall, 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  thee — ^by  thy  own  prescription 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal, 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sleep. 

First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter ; 
Then  teach  the  art  to  others  in  Ferrara, 
— At  the  Three  Moors — as  guide,  as  cicerone- 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge — through  the  grassy  street 
Leading,  explaining — ^pointing  to  the  bars 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariosto. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted ;  yet,  methinks 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  life,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  by  my  side, 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Maremmmi 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  face 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came. 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none ;  and  they,  who  stood  to  hear 

thee. 
Caught  the  infection,  and  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  thee  in  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest — ^not  a  speck  was  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  chirp'd,  Luigi, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  clime 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayes^ 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slumbers, 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night. 
Singing  or  talking ;  singing  to  thyself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talking. 
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8T.  BiABK«  PLACE. 

Over  how  many  tracts,  vast,  measureless, 
Nothifig  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Passes,  save  now  and  tben  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  famished  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey ; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted !   Emperors,  popes, 
Warriors,  from  hr  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  performed  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  porch 
(The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proud  pontiff— thus  at  last  consoled 
For  flight,  disguise)  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  that  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blind — his  eyes  put  out— did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stand,  erect,  invincible. 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears, 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ; 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
**  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  ."* 
—There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on. 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  stream'd  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny, 
So  soon  to  float  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 
He  sail'd  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  lofty  sides  hung  with  emblazoned  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
Snatch'd  from  destruction— the  four  steeds  divine. 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet. 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal — in  the  place 
Where  in  an  after-time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand. 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colour'd  hangings }  while,  beneath. 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  charged  for  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  did  the  doge. 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last. 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  £ii8t  for  many  and  many  an  age, 
As  this  small  spot    To-day  'twas  full  of  masktrs ; 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  mask'd ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  headsman } 
And  he  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gigg'd. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not    Undei^ 
neath 


Where  the  archangel,  turning  with  the  wind, 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower. 

His  arms  extended — ^there  continually 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  side. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Both  vanished  in  one  hour  ! 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  claims 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  away  their  footit^f. 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roll'd  from  the  block.    Pass  onward  throu^  tlii 

chamber, 
Where,  among  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  robes, 
But  one  is  wanting — ^where,  thrown  off  in  beat, 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge's  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  wall  yet  shorter ; 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — wilt  from  halls  of  state 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  festal  song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  "  Twas  here. 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die, 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first — then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  father." — ^Through    that 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow, "  I'm  lost !" 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  honour. 
The  great  and  noble  captain,  Carmagnola. — 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is)  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  came  nerer. 
Leads  to  a  cover'd  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot, 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  enterM, 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span ; 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  life. — But  let  us  to  the  roof. 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey 'd  the  sea,  the  land. 
Visit  the  narrow  cells  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  tenants. 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  own. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  scorching  up 
The  brain,  till  reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  eveiy  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery ! 
— ^Few  houses  of  the  size  were  better  fiU'd ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
«  Most  nights,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nicole, 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke, 
Though  much  was  on  his  mind,)  <*mo8t 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oars, 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning-place,  were  never  net  was  1 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty ; 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited. 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  ( 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  >    Every  gate 
Breathed  heavenly  music !  and  who  floek'd  D0| 

thither 
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To  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  the  sea  ? 
To  'Wear  the  maak,  and  mingle  in  the  crowd 
With  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian— flight  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
Pursuing  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 
The  enchantress  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest — for  a  tale  to  catch 
Credulous  ears,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains. 
Had  only  to  begin, "  There  lived  in  Venice" — 

•*  Who  were  the  six  we  supp'd  with  yesternight  ?" 
**  Kings,  one  and  all !  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  tlic  six  that  served  them." 

•*  WTio  answer'd  me  just  now  ?    Who^  when  I  said, 

*  Tis  nine,'  tum'd  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 

*  SigDor,  he  died  at  nine !' "— **  Twas  the  Armenian ; 
The  mask  that  follows  thee,  go  where  thou  wilt" 

**  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?" 
**  The  Cypriot.    Ministers  from  foreign  courts 
Beset  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising  ; 
His  the  great  secret !    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  fabled  in  the  East, 
As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his  ! 
Two  dogs,  coal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold. 
Walk  in  his  footsteps-^who  but  his  familiars  ? 
He  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile  !" 
Such  their  discourse.    Assembling  in  St.  Mark's, 
All  nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 
What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was 

there. 
Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible. 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 
A  power  that  never  slumber'd,  never  pardon'd, 
All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere, 
Entering;  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
Ko  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself ; 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of — nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips. 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged — a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice, 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven— 
What  though  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

thus. 
Pursuing  pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not } 
But  let  him  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  that  hour  he  vanish 'd  from  the  earth  ! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA. 

Boy,  call  the  gondola ;  the  sun  is  set. — 
U  came,  and  4re  embark'd ;  but  instantly, 
Tbough  she  bad  ttept  on  board  so  light  of  foot. 
So  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why, 
Sleep  overcame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
From  time  to  time  I  waked  her ;  but  the  boat 
Roek*d  her  to  aleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up. 
But  l»rok«B  by  a  doud.    The  wind  was  hush'd, 
And  the  sea  minor-like.    A  single  zephyr 
Plaj'd  with  her  treMes,  and  drew  more  and  more 
Her  veil  aeroN  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
ConteiftplatiBg  that  ftee  so  beautiful, 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smiles, 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
'Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look'd  and  look'd,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oft  I  wish'd 
Gently — ^by  stealth — to  drop  asleep  myself, 
And  to  incline  yet  lower  that  sleep  might  come  j 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfulness. 
Twas  all  in  vain.     Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  how  delightful  when  at  length  she  waked  ! 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatter'd,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before. 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Pour'd  out  her  innocent  mind  ! 

So,  nor  long  sincOy 
Sung  a  Venetian :  and  his  lay  of  love, 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm'd  Venice.     As  (ot  me 
(Less  fortunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon  ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churches,  palaces. 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porcheg  pass'd  through  which  the  water* 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sable-vested — and  the  quay 
Silent,  grass-grown — adventurer-like  I  launch'd 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Isles  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  verdure.     Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brake. 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came  ; 
Then  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine :  and,  as  round  I  went, 
Dreaming  of    Greece,  whither    the   waves  were 

gliding, 
I  listen'd  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse ;  and,  if  right  I  guess'd. 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  comes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide, 
Ceased  I  to  wander.     Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  half-open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  pcoiid 

heart 
Of  some  Priuli.    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Pailadian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing ;  and  he  simg. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venice  was  herself. 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested ;  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine  ! 
We  could  not  err — ^perhaps  he  was  the  last-^ 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer'd  him ; 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;   and  nothing  now  was 
seen 
Save  here  and  there  the  lamp  of  a  madonna. 
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Gluninering— or  betrd,  but  when  he  spoke,  who 

stood 
Orer  the  lantern  at  the  prow,  and  cried, 
Taming  the  comer  of  some  reverend  pile, 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown. 
Though  haply  none  were  coining,  none  were  near, 
*<  Hasten  or  slacken."* 

But  at  length  night  fled  ; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasure. 
Star  after  star  shot  by,  or  meteor-like. 
Cross  *d  me  and  vanish 'd — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically, 
That  rise  abraptly  from  the  water  mark. 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  linger'd  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  youig  Bianca  found  her  father's  door. 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut ;  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity. 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St.  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.    All  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen 'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges;  the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
In  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine, 
Hurrying  along.     For,  as  the  custom  was, 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state. 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold. 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  murmur  through  the  crowd. 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  coming ; 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveliness ; 
Eaeh  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bridemaids  follow'd, 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  contain  *d 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently  waved,  of  ostrich  feathers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer. 
Fell  from  beneath  a  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shone, 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethyst ; 
A  jewell'd  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath, 
Wreathkig  her  gold  brocade. 

Before  the  church. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink, 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them, 
BioHicn  to  Mine,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer; 


Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plume. 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  with  modest  dignity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantle,  his  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aisle, 
Led  by  the  full-voiced  choir  in  bright  processioii, 
Range  round  the  altar.    In  his  vestments  there 
The  patriarch  stands  $  and,  while  the  anthem  flowi 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved  ? — mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own ; 
And  they,  array'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  heighten 'd  by  their  hopes  and  feaii 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.     All  foil  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  all  ranks  together  t 
And,  stretching  out' his  hands,  the  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benediction ; 
When  hark,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  in  bttOe 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  nifllans,  robbers  from  the  deep. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigo, 
And  his  six  brothers  in  their  coats  of  steel. 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold  !    Statue-like, 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude, 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  altar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  clash  of  aims 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — ploughing  the  distii 
waves, 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant.     To  the  east  they  go, 
Steering  for  Istria ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  gtUej) 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  life  its  value  I 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them  I 

Now  might  you  see  the  matrons  runniog  wild 
Along  the  beach ;  the  men  half  arm'd  and  tumingi 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  spear; 
One  with  an  axe  hewing  the  mo^ring-chain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  a  raft,  a  plank, 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before, 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scolding  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  brigantine, 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  arsenal ; 
E^h  having  swora,  and  by  the  holy  rood, 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.    In  the  east, 
A  ship  is  seen,  and  making  for  the  port ; 
Her  flag  St  Mark's.— And  now  she  turns  the  point 
Over  the  waters  like  a  sea-bird  flying ! 
Ha,  tis  the  same,  tis  theirs !  firom  stem  to  pi«^ 
Hung  with  green  botighs,  she  comes,  she  coiDe«»  w* 

storing 
All  that  was  lost 

Coasting,  with  narrow  se»ia> 
Friuli — ^like  a  tiger  in  his  spring, 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  Hj 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casthig  lots— had  shdn  them,  one  and  all, 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  wide 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 
Him  fint,  as  ilnt  in  rank,  whose  naat  to  loof 
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bM  tbt  telMi  of  Venice,  and  who  yet, 
;  1  Uttle,  in  his  look  retmin'd 
I  of  hissonL 

Thns  were  the  brides 
LHt  tad  recoTer'd ;  and  what  now  remain'd 
te  to  give  tliaBks  ?    Twelre  breast-plates  and 

twehre  crowns, 
Flvaing  with  gems  and  gold,  the  votive  offerings 
Of  the  jonng  victort  to  their  patron  saint, 
TovM  OB  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
Laid  at  his  feet  i  and  to  preserve  for  ever 
The  nemorj  of  a  day  so  full  of  change, 
FiQoi  joj  to  grief,  from  grief  to  joy  again, 
Throagli  many-  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
Twaa  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
The  doge  lengnM  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine ; 
And  dirougfa  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with  songs  and  symphonies, 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
hi  bcidai  white  with  bridal  ornaments, 
lach  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck. 
As  OB  a  bomishM  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
3o  window  or  balcony  but  adom*d 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
Bet  coverM  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony, 
Throagfa  the  RMto  to  the  ducal  palace ; 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour. 
Sue  lefwesenting,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Eyes  not  unwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Their  lovely  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 

XVL 
F08CARI. 
Lcr  us  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  now  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  still. 
Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 
Men  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

Id  governments  and  distant  embassies, 
MsB  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace ; 
Soeh  as  in  effigy  shall  long  adorn 
Thit  walls  of  Venice — ^to  show  what  she  has  been  ! 
Their  gaib  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is, 
And  sad  the  general  aspect.    Yet  their  look: 
Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief, 
RotiiiDg  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise, 
That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerable  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
CoM  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  furrowM  brow. 
His  hands  are  clench'd;   his  eyes  half  shut  and 

glazed; 
His  rinunk  and  witherM  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
Tis  Poseari,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one, 
A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretchM  out 
la  torture.    Tis  his  son,  his  only  one ; 
Tb  Giaeomo,  the  blessing  of  his  ag(?, 
(Say,  has  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder, 
The  snuider  of  the  senator  Donato. 
Last  night  the  proo6,  if  proofs  they  are,  were  dropt 
lato  the  tioDt  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass, 
That  gapes  and  gorges ;  and  the  doge  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  peace 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now. 
Like  hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it ; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo, 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  compell'd. 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  cruelty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sighM  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  turn*d ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent, 
Murmurs  «  My  father !"  the  old  man  shrinks  back, 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
«  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?"  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  hefon  they  met. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music — 
"  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?" — «  No !  indeed  I  am  not  !*• 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions ;  patience,  fortitude, 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  his  father's  lips 
'He  hears  the  sentence,  ^  Banishment  to  Candia: 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it." 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves — ^for  ever ! 
His  wife,  his  bo>*s,  and  his  disconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dead  of  night — ^unseen  of  any — 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  call*d  up,  when,  in  his  lonely  hours, 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haimts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 
To  answer  to  the  watch— Alas,  how  changed 
From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance. 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  followed ;  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges — to  convey  her  home 
The  b^centaur  went  forth ;  and  thrice  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged, 
To  toumay  in  St.  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  is  recall'd :  his  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes — 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  his  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture ; 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  jrears  of  gcief 
Have  not  kill'd  either)  on  his  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seat — as  though  he  had  not  left  it. 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  his  mantle. 

But  now  he  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  dif, 
I  Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
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Twis  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longiiig  fits 

Thicken 'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness }  and,  resolved  to  go. 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  writes 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state. 

And  drops  it  to  be  found. — **  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgressM,  offended  wilfully  ; 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought. 

But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Te  must  consent — for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Most  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be. 

Press  to  my  heart  ('tis  all  1  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  mother — 

Say,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemn'd 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man— and  for  a  year  to  breathe 
The  vapour  of  a  dimgeon. — But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted. 

In  a  hall 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
nVas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  so  long  lost,  long  moum*d,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death — 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 
Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  had  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look*d 
Again,  *twas  he  himself,  twas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  him,  weeping  bitterly } 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  tmsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man*s  cheek,  **  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  you  ; 
Let  me  go  home."—**  My  son,"  returns  the  doge, 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  **  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent, 
As  I  would  fain  believe,*'  but,  as  he  speaks, 
He  falls,  <*  submit  without  a  murmur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Embarked — to  die  ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
**  He  is  most  innocent !     'Twas  I  who  did  it  !*' 
Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail'd 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread  j— and  to  become 
A  by-word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 
On  those,  alas !  now  worse  than  fatherless — 
To  be  proclaim'd  a  ruffian,  a  night-stabber, 
He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach- 
Be  ]iyc4  but  to  disprove  it    That  hope  kwt. 


Death  followed.    Prom  the  hour  Jm  went,  h»ipoki 

not) 
And  in  his  dungeon,  when  he  laid  him  down. 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    0,  ^  there  be 
Justice  in  heaven,  and  we  are  asiiired  tliere  is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retnbiitkm  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'erflowia^ 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one,     ^ 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee )  f aetening  oo  thf  tut 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
Twas  Loredano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  frona  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  bed  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foseari 
Be  doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  great  age» 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness ; 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chamber 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
**  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foseari: 
*<  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please." 

He  wasdeposed« 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously ; 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  ancient  synboli 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  things  alike .' 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foseari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    <<  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Menuso." 
**  Ah,"  he  replied, "  thy  father  was  my  friend." 
And  now  he  goes.    "  It  is  the  hour  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here." — **  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  is  privati." 
**  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palace, 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  staircase  he  came  up  in  splendowv 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round, 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
"  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart, 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies." 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  bs  caB»» 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfoUow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  isBfr 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar, 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer ; 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  doss> 
It  rang  his  knelL 

But  whence  the  dead^  hats 
That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  father  left  him, 
Who,  but  for  Foseari,  had  reign'd  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew !    Nothing  bitftum'd  to  ▼«■«■' 
In  vain  did  Foseari  sue  for  peace,  for  f 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  IsabeL 
He  changed  not  i  with  a  dreadful  pie^> 
Studying  revenge !  listening  akme  to  those 
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ffh»t2]k'd«f  vengflBBcc;  gnfpiiig  by  tbe  band 
These  Mk  their  zeal  (and  none^alai !  weie  wintiDg) 
WbocMM  to  tell  him  of  another  wrang, 
One  or  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
TvM  whisper'd  in  hit  ear,  «  He  died  bj  poifon !' 
Be  wnte  it  on  tiie  tomb,  (tiB  there  in  maible,) 
iii  ii  his  kdger<4)eok--am(mg  his  debtors— 
bierM  tin  name  <*  Fiancesco  Foscari," 
ABdaided,«For  the  murder  of  my  &ther.*> 
UiviDf  a  bittk— to  be  fill'd  up  hereafter. 
Whn  Foseaxiti  noUe  heart  at  length  gave  way. 
He  tMk  tin  Tidimie  from  the  shelf  again 
Cikly,  and  with  his  pen  iUl*d  up  the  bhmk, 
lumping,  «  He  has  paid  me." 

Ye  who  sit, 
Bhodag  firara  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Ckeving  tin  Mtter  end,  and  starting  op 
it  thoe^  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  yosr  fangs, 
Aid,)ifcithe  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
QfkiD  who  had  offended— tf  ye  must, 
%aii brood  on ;  but  O !  forbear  to  teach 
Tie  IsooQ  to  your  ddldren. 

xvn. 

ABQUA. 
TteEis, within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua 
(Hi  hikuk  stndent  knows  it,  honours  it,) 
A  koely  tombstone  in  a  momitain  churchyard  $ 
Aoi  lanived  there  as  the  sm  declined 
L«»  in  the  west    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
fo^mtt  at  ere,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
S^iiftlicir  larewell  8ong-4he  very  song 
Tbey  nag  the  ni^t  that  tomb  received  a  tenant ; 
^^y  u  alive,  clothed  in  his  canon's  habit. 
Aid,  ikmly  winding  down  the  narrow.path, 
Beame  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land, 
'liMct,  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train, 
Awiosi  Vy  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  eatcfa  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ) 
^  froB  that  hour  have  kindred.spirits  fk)ck*d 
te  diitaBt  countries,  from  the  north,  the  south, 
T«ieewhereheishud. 

Twelve  years  ago, 
^^  I  dsRcnded  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
•^vaqnods  of  such  great  and  old  renown, 
^  eutlei,  each  with  some  romantic  tale, 
Vuistuog  £ut— the  pilot  at  the  stem. 
He  who  had  steerM  so  long,  stanang  aloft, 
%<mon  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
^  vbat  at  once  served  him  fbr  oar  and  mdder, 
^%  9iMhapcii  plank-4he  bark  itself 
Pnii  and  QBcoath,  lai«Ddi'd  to  retain  no  more, 
^  u  a  ifaipwreck'd  man  might  hope  to  build, 
^^  bjr  the  leve  of  home    when  I  descended 
^  bug,  long  days' sileaee,  suspense  on  board, 
It  wu  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  V aldusa, 
SsttiBg  the  aidiM  cave,  to  wander  where 
^'"^^^^  kad  wanderM,  in  a  tnnce  to  sit 
J'^iB  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit, 
'^^i  neMhig— on  some  rock  moss-grown, 
^ftatMtie  root  of  some  old  fig  tree, 
^^t^iiks  the  living  wutert  as  thflj 
Jj***««eraldbed;  and  could  I » 
"•0«l  to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last. 
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When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world, 

When  all  the  illusioBs  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherish'd  too  liMidly, 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 

Among  the  hills,  a  gUmpse  of  busy  life, 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  ia 

This  was  his  chamber.    Tis  as  when  he  left  it ; 

As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet    Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends. 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value — every  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play, 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not— But  could  va^tA, 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up 
Where  he  is  sleeping;  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  c^uld  refine,  exalt ; 
Leading  to  better  things  P 

XVUI. 
GINEVBA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs. 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  GuirlandiBa,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini, 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  jrou— 4>ut,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house— forget  it  not,  I  pray — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

*Ti8  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  jrouth, 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it— ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  fur  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 
As  though  she  said  **  Beware  !'*  her  vest  of  gold 
BroiderM  with  flowers,  and  claspM  f^m  head  to  foot. 
An  emerald  ttone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  OB  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart- 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  vrild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  noulderiBg  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  ef  Christ  i 
A  chest  that  came  from  Veniee,  and  had  hcM 
The  ducal  rdbcs  of  some  old  ancestoi^— 
That  by  the  wmy^—it  may  be  true  or  fals»-* 
But  donH  fbrget  tiie  picture ;  and  you  wiU  not. 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  thcNw 

She  was  an  only  child— her  name  Glnevia, 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father  t 
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And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 

BCanying  an  only  8on,  Francesco  Dona, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum  \ 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
««  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  fiird  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still, 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessM, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking, 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  Uved-~and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  roan  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find— -he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  a  while 
Silent  and  tenantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
*Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  *twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  .'*' 
Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish'd— save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  fbund  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  conceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  ha]^y  % 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 
BOLOGNA 
Twas  night ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures— he  and  his  stage  were  gone  % 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 
Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  portray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 


*  Sm  the  Ories  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  bj  Annibal  Ca- 
racci.  He  was  of  very  humble  origin;  and,  to  correct  his 
brother's  vanity,  once  sent  him  a  portrah  of  their  father, 
Ike  tailor,  thrMdiag  his  ne«ne. 


Whose  voice  had  swell'd  the  hubbub  in  his  yoatk, 
Were  hushM,  Bolognas  silence  in  the  streets. 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofr! 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Rousing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat. 
And  doublet,  stainM  with  many  a  various  soil, 
Stopt  and  alighted.     Twas  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  welcommg 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perhaps,  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staflFand  scallop-ihell. 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  approachM 
Wheels,  through  the  loifty  porticoes  resounding, 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  bis  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  master-one  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius ;  one  who  saw, 
Observed,  nor  shunn'd  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
But  mingled  not,  and,  'mid  the  din,  thft  stir, 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit 

Much  had  pass*d. 
Since  last  we  parted ;  and  those  five  short  yens- 
Much  had  they  told !    His  chistering  locks  wen 

tum'd 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  swam 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice, 
Still  it  was  sweet  •,  still  from  his  eye  the  thought 
Flashed  lightning-like,  nor  linger'd  on  the  way, 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing — no  unwelcome  hour, 
The  hour  we  met  j  and,  when  Aurora  rose, 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
Fill'd  with  its  beams  th'  unfathomable  gulft, 
As  on  we  travell'd,  and  along  the  ridge, 
'Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig, 
His  motley  household  came — ^Not  last  nor  letst, 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  itsifl 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust— Not  latt  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  straogtbi 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  Utest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber  door,  and  now  atong 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Bfiseolongbi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  just  left  that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  from  Dante's  sacred  tooftb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares,^ 
Drawn  inspiration }  where,  at  twilight  timff 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  vs^ 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld§ 

•  The  principal  gondolier,  U  fanfce  dl  P"W*V*S[jJjJ 
alwajrs  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  eiBplor*^ 
occasions  that  required  judgment  and  address. 

t  Adrlanum  mare.— C»c. 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Dante.  ^^ 

f  See  the  tale  as  told  I7  Boccaccio  and  Dryosa. 
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{What  is  not  mible  to  a  poet's  eye  ?) 

Tbe  spectre   knight,  the  bell-bouncLi  and  their 

The  chase,  the  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
>iddeiil7  blasted.     Twas  a  theme  he  lored ; 
Bat  others  claimM  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
Slattsr'd,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock, 
hs  ftrength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age. 
Appeared  and  vanish'd,  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
Tflkcd  and  unyoked,)  while  as  in  happier  days 
Be  poor'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot, 
All  was  enjoyment    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
PKsent  or  future. 

He  i»  now  at  rest  { 
Aad  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 
IVow  doll  in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
6oM  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
I^zzhBg,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks. 
Was  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
&)f^  or  servile.     If  imagined  wrongs 
hmtd  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Tluip  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
Kooe  Boie  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
(h  tligbt  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Sot  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
Tbj  wish  acoomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Wbere  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dyieg  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

Tbey  in  thy  train— ah,  little  did  they  think. 
As  loond  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Xoorning  beside  thee,  while  a  nation  moumM, 
^^usging  her  feetal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-gun, 
As  oionung  gleara*d  on  what  remain 'd  of  thee, 
BoU  o'er  the  sea,  tbe  mountains,  numbering 
Tky  yean  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone ; 
Aad  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
0,  let  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert— e'en  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highland  boy — 
Tried  u  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame  { 
fittiwe,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek, 
^pliftag,  pressing,  and  to  lips'like  thine, 
Her  ehamed  cup— ah,  who  among  us  all 
^^  ny  be  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX, 

FLORBNCB. 

<>  ^  (he  fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
*«>e  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    Tis  a  gem 
W  jWiest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
^  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
^«i  It  emerged  from  darkness !    Search  within, 
^iJwttt, all  b  enchantment  ?    Tb  the  past 
Corfeaang  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
**«*<fcM  the  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
j^»aceio;  and  he  slumbers  underneath, 
^^^uitthon  beheld  his  monument?   Look  round! 


*Th«7wakfortheiraT«ller'8carrUc«  at  the  foot  of 
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And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long. 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival — patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  w\m  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire. 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  the 
morning. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  piisa  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  r>ante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assign'd  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world, 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while — then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious. 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven, 
EInter  the  baptistery.    That  place  he  loved. 
Calling  it  his !    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  UUce  delight !    For,  when  a  child, 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him. 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble— a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing ;  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  duke  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  welL 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-Uhi 

bonnet? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
*Tis  hid  in  shade  {  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  m^estical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard. 
At  mom  or  eve — nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  therai 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs. 
With  light,  and  frankincense,  and  holy  water. 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy. 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells, 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known— the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone — 'twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger, 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  Ood,  he  slew  himself^) 
Where,  m  what  dungeon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soulr— lest  in  his  agony, 
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When  on  the  nek  and  ctltM  upon  to  aniwor, 
He  might  accuse  the  guiltlett. 

That  debt  paid, 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
Tb  the  delighted  spirit — ^worshipping, 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies. 
Came  hither. 

XXI. 
DON  OARZIA. 
Akohg  the  awful  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  great  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country. 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
Clad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  bis  helmet  off— in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath, 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  passM  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
All  he  disoover'd  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen *d,  could  be  gleanM 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  summer,) 
Went  to  the  chase  ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house, 
Retuni'd  not ;  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.     Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guessM  the  deed,  the  doer ; 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother ,t 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come, 
And  lived  but  to  be  told — he  bade  Garzla 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  wmldng  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  he  led ; 
And  having  enter'd  in  and  lock'd  the  door, 
The  father  fix*d  his  eyts  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betray'd 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet,  **  Look  there !  Look  there !"  he 

cried, 
«  Blood  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father's  hand  ! 
— ^Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
What  f "  he  exclaim 'd,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight. 
The  boy  breathed  out, "  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
<*  Darest  thou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wrong'd 

thee. 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  ? — 
Yes,  thou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all." 
Then  from  Garz'ia's  side  he  took  the  dagger, 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ground,**  Great  God !"  he  cried, 
*  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me ;  but,  alas ! 
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How  can  I  spare  myself,  sparing  none  else. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will— and  O  fbrgiTe 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  implores  it** 
Xong  on  Ganda's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  kmg  press'd  liim  to  his  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  he  held  him  by  the  aim, 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tum'd  away  his  faee, 
And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart. 

Well  might  De  Thou, 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Coamo^  eoud, 
Think  on  the  past ;  and,  as  be  wander'd  thraogb 
The  ancient  palace — ^through  those  ample  spacsi 
Silent,  deserted — stop  a  while*  to  dwell 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wtM 
Together,  as  of  two  in  bonds  of  love. 
One  in  a  cardinal's  habit,  one  in  bla^, 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drsw. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  be  heave  a  sigb 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire, 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man's  meis, 
In  the  last  stage — death-struck  and  deadly  pak  i 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

XXIL 
THE  CAMPAONA  OF  FLORENCE. 
'TIS  morning.    Let  us  wander  through  the  fields 
Where  Cimabu^  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground ; 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  obs€;rved 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Arno's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxeo 
Are  ploughing -up  and  down  among  the  viaei, 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness— and  on  thee, 
Beautiful  Florence,  all  within  thy  walls, 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towers, 
Drawn  to  our  feet 

From  that  small  spire,  just  ewp 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better .) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayei*  ft 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door. 
Came  out  into  the  meadows  ;  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly» 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  th^  shads 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof-— day  after  day, 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives, 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  navels. 

Round  the  hill  they  wsr* 
Round  ondtmeath— first  to  a  spkodid  bouie, 
Gherardi,  at  an  old  tradition  runs. 
That  on  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale  t 
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1  plMc  tar  kovy— the  ptinted  rooms, 

T^i/gtm  giUeriee  and  middle  court 

fct  nprepared,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 

TWa  westward  to  another,  nobler  yet ; 

HilM  the  right,  now  known  as  the  Pahnieri, 

Wkre  art  with  nature  vied — a  paradise, 

Vttk  verhirons  walls,  and  many  a  tiellisM  walk 

in  KM  and  jasmine,  many  a  forest  vista 

Crcss'd  by  the  deer.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley } 

Aad  the  clear  lake,  that  seemM  as  by  enchantment 

To  liit  op  to  the  surface  every  stone 

Of  loitre  there,  and  the  diminutive  fish 

luuBerable,  dropt  with  crimson  and  gold, 

)(ov  notionless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Wbo  hfts  not  dwelt  on  their  voluptuous  day  ? 
TV  aoroing  banquet  by  the  fountain  side, 
The  duce  that  followM,  and  the  noontide  slumber ; 
Aeo  the  tales  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
<^cupets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
Aod  the  short  interval  fill'd  up  with  games 
Of  chns,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances. 
Till  npper  ^pe,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
Sang  down  mt  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Bsnt  brighter  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
Il*M  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d*£lsa, 
^•f«F»  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  ween) 
Tfce  frttr  pour'd  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures  ; 
A  nj,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
T»  the  wise  men ;  a  phial  full  of  sounds, 
TU  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
h  Solomon's  temple  ;  and,  though  last  not  least 
A  fcathcT  from  the  angel  Gabriel's  wing 
Drept  in  the  virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
*»**ing  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it ; 
*5>t  10  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm, 
Ha«pie  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left, 
Wljotived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
^ile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice, 
With  ta  anclouded  mind.t    The  glimmering  tower 
^  the  pay  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once, 
"•^ttfvef  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
^bmd  with  cheerfulness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
CHt  his  own  skettb-^e  drew  it  from  himself) 
'^yjijthe  bird-oateher,  and  sallying  forth 
o  Ml  autnnmal  mom,  laden  with  cages, 
^  *«teh  a  thrush  on  every  lime*4wig  there  5 
Of  is  the  wood  among  his  woodcutters  j 
*  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway  side 
At  trie-trac  with  the  miller  ;  or  at  night, 
^fing  his  rwtic  suit,  and,  duly  clad, 
^Btcriag  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books, 
A*«»g  the  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Aameroof  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased, 
^'''■tmQog  each  why  he  did  this  or  that, 
^  leaning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
^Pmity  and  death? 

Nearer  we  hail 
«^  namy  ikipe,  Areetri,  sung  of  old 
^tt  iU  gieen  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  Biott, 
f*J^  <«  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
*^ y«Ms  aprisoner  at  the  ci^  gate, 


Let  in  but  in  his  grave  clothes.     Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  call'd  the  Jewel  .'X 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dress'd  his  Tines, 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  imseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  hhn. 

Gazing  with  reverent  awe— Milton,  his  guest, 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 

J3«  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staff; 

His  eyes  uptum'd  as  to  the  golden  sun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolling.    Little  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  him—who  would  spread  his  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas— ^eat  as  himself,  nay  greator  { 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw, 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tongues — so  soon,  alas  !  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  puisne 
The  Amo,  from  bis  birthplace  in  the  clouds, 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber's — springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs, 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild, 
Down  by  the  City  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosa  j 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea. 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa — who  have  given  him  fame. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen. 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploiiDf  | 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  underneath— already  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Nor  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  "  To  aims !" 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tid^ 
And  wash  from  their  unharness'd  limbs  the  bleod 
And  sweat  of  battle.    Sudden  was  the  rush. 
Violent  the  tumult ;  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew ; 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 
Kach  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on, 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail. 
As  for  his  life — no  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  grateful  freshness  of  thy  glades. 
Thy  waters— ^here,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swinuner's  transport,  there,  alas !  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  vrar, 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  she))herd's  pjjpe 
Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm'd. 
The  mmes  came  forth,  and,  following  hhn  wIm 
ploagh'd. 
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Threw  in  the  seed— did  thy  indignant  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 

Heavy  and  swift  the  plunge,  when  they  received 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino— closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine: 

Once  indeed  'twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.    To  the  nearest  ford, 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came, 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs. 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  alarm  M,  perpl<^x'd, 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ; 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea. 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  far  he  flies; 
Now  tempest  rock'd,  now  whirling  roimd  and  round. 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within, 
All  peace .'  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires ; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there  !^— And  such  the  images 
That  cluster'd  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo ;  when  at  eve. 
Led  on  by  thee,  be  wander'd  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams ; 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say. 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder  ? — Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when — ('twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross — 
There  is  the  house — ^that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault— all  rugged,  all  emboss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards) — ^fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many. 
Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spelL    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich. 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty ;  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  jhe  stood  and  watch'd ; 
Nor  stood  alone — but  syoke  not — ^In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay ;  and,  aj  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
«  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lost !"   He  gazed,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting^— not  forgot — ^he  broke  the  bond. 
And  paid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot  i  and  hence  a  world  of  wo  ! 
Vengeance  for  rengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood  i 
No  intermission !    Law,  that  slumbers  not, 
Andy  like  the  iigtli  with  the  flaming  sword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  chastising,  healing, 
Himself  th'  avenger,  went ;  and  eveiy  street 
Ran  red  with  mutual  slaughter — though  i 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  leant, 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate— like  thee,ImelQa, 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  houj^the  heat,  the  glare  was  gout, 
Not  so  the  splendour— through  the«cedar  grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  Uke  a  consuming  fire, 
As  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent, 
Had  come  and  rested  there) — when  last  ye  met, 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth, 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  night 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  thee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  hi3  blood,  to  search,  to  find, 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas  !  thou  cooldstnotj 
And  die,  unseen,  unthought  of— from  the  wound 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slavery  came, 
Worse  follow 'd.    Genius,  valour  left  the  buid, 
Indignant — all  that  had  from  age  tolige 
Adora'd,  ennobled ;  and  headlong  they  fell, 
Tyrant  and  slave.     For  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeemM 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  bowl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  cloak, 
That  just  discovered,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  rib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward — ^then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  fur  the  sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  aisle,  among  the  worshippers. 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look, 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  suspidoB, 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  slow, 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  leem'd  poisoDoai, 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter ;  while  the  great 
Drank  from  the  Venice-f^ass,  that  broke,  thit 

shiverM, 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there, 
Crael  Tophana;  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perfume. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  'twas  said, 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,)  ♦«  Pass  not  on.    That  door 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  youi  comlngt 
One  in  the  floor— now  left,  alas !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it — Ijring  under  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone  { 
Ready  to  (all  and  phinge  you  into  darimex* 
Darkness  and  long  obttvion !" 

Then,todeed. 

Whmlnrk'dnotdMigM/   Through  the  fcfar*^ 
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Vo  seat  of  pleasure  glittering  halfway  down, 
9o  kmtiiig  place — but  with  some  damning  spot 
l^t  will  not  be  wash'd  out !    There,  at  Caiano, 
Wbeie,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  night 


Paid  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 

With  his  wild  lay — ^there,  where  the  sun  descends, 

And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veilM  with  his  beams, 

The  fux  Venetian*  died — she  and  her  lord, 

Dkd  of  a  posset  druggM  by  him  who  sate 

Afid  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge, 

Hie  murderer  on  the  murder'd. 

Sobs  of  grief, 
Souds  inarticulate — suddenly  stopt, 
iod  iblk)w'd  by  a  stni^le  and  a  gasp, 
A  psp  in  death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases, 
THghtly  at  twelTe ;  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour. 
Shrieks,  loch  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul, 
Sorb  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long, 
LoBg  wailing,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
or  that  old  den  far  up  among  the  hills. 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  Pietra-Mala ; 
b  tbem,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less, 
Tvo  mhaspecting  victims,  passing  fair, 
Wekomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly, 
Obc  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

Bot  k>,  the  sun  is  setting  ;  earth  and  sky 
Ow  blaze  of  glory — ^What  but  now  we  saw 
As  though  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been  ! 
He  liogers  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point, 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  heaven — ^then  withdraws  ; 
Afid  from  the  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celestial  red  !    The  hour  is  come, 
Wha  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Lao^oiih  for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Said  to  sweet  friends  "Farewell,"   melt    as   at 

parting; 
^Iteo,  journeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears, 
Ai  DOW  we  hear  it,  echoing  round  the  hiU, 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day, 
Shckens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
Loves  more  than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
Aad  well  may  we,  for  we  are  far  away. 
Let  as  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 


PART  II. 


I. 
THE  PILORIIS. 
h  -«M  im  hour  of  universal  joy. 
^  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
^^^^^i  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
^  hotterlly  was  basking  in  my  path, 
flli  ladiant  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
^  h«U  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plaintively  s 
^  odours,  such  as  welcome  in  the  day 
*"A  as  sahite  the  early  traveller, 
^  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  tiie  last, 
WcKrishig.    Hill  and  valley  breathed  delig)it$ 
^  not  a  ttfii^  thing  but  blesiM  the  hofur ! 
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In  every  hush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive ' 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met, 
Rock'd  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tum'd  away ; 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  fairy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  rims  amber — when  a  glade, 
Far,  far  within,  sunnM  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  opened.    Many  a  bench  was  there. 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track 
Well  known  to  them  that  from  the  highway  loved 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  fint 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  charm,) 
The  first  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  roimd,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  long 
(His  charge  relinquishM  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — ^with  a  look  he  won 
My  favour ;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

«  Whence,"  I  ask»d, 
"Whence  art   thou?"  — "From  Mont'alto,"  he- 
replied, 
"  My  native  village  in  the  Apennines." 
"  And  whither  journeying  ?" — **  To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonio,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  far. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course." — **  Most  willingly; 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure, 
Ere  thou  hast  enterM  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me — I  would  not  transgress. 
Yet  ask  I  must — ^what  could  have  brought  thee  fordv 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  for  ?"— 
"  It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we. 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-struck,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister ;  and  ere  long. 
Worn  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.    Worse  and  worse  she  grew  } 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow'd. 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds, 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard  j 
And  therefore  am  I  come."—**  Thou  hast  done  well^ 
And  may  those  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old. 
Guard  thee  in  danger  !"— 

«  Th^  are  nothing  wortlb- 
But  they  are  worn  in  humble  confidence  { 
Nor  would  I  lor  the  tichMt  lobe  resign  them, 
Wron^t,  as  they  w€ve,  by  those  I  leve  to  wtt^ 
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Lauretta  and  my  sister ;  theirs  the  task. 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delij^t, 
To  ply  their  utmost  skill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  senrice.    Their  last  words, 
'  Fare  thee  well.  Carlo.    We  shall  count  the  hours !' 
Will  not  go  from  me." — 

«*  Health  and  strength  be  thine 
In  thy  long  travel !    May  no  sunbeam  strike ; 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Ma3rst  thou  be, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure  ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome.  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived, 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last**-— 
^  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not.    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her ; 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner.*' 

II. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

PiXASuBE,  that  comes   unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome ; 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtful  hour. 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  *tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious ;  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wheeling  westward,  and  the  cliffs 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice, 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  utter*d  in  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon  ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry. 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage  door. 
Offering  refreshment — ^when  Lnigi  cried, 
"  Well,  of  a  thousand  tracts  we  chose  the  best  !*' 
And,  tujuing  round  an  oak,  oracular  once, 
No^  lightning-struck,  a  cave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  each  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rustling  his  velvet  coat, 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
P«er'd  forth,  then  housed  again — the  floor  yet  gray 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair — I  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seen  in  such  an  hour  by  Sancbo  Panza, 
HaA  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain*d  him  to  the  spot, 
And  thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  fiyr  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  if  high, 
Tlie  hare  delights  to  raee  in,  seattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cypress  thnfw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  dMokning 
Tile  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  Irequent  tofts. 
An  underwood  ef  myrtle,  that  by  fits 
fltnt  up  a  gale  i>f  frtgnooiu  TbdiUglir  th*  niirt^ 
BtiifWMgi  «f  it  i«o^  pwpn  oi  gniav< 


A  rainbow's  splendour,  (somewhere  in  the  eaat 
Rain-drops  were  falling  fast,)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go ;  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-orale 
Well  laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  ample  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  cool  translucent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine. 

Anon  a  horn 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  i 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd. 
Not  ours ;  and,  slowly  coming  by  a  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove, 
Was  seen  fnr  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
Distinguish*d  only  by  a  fresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach*d,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  yet  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind, 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  pheasant.     AH  announead 
The  chase  as  over;  and  ere  long  appear*d 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  champing  the  curb. 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delighting. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life  t 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  jrouth, 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove, 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time, 
His  falcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign *d  of  old, 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flow«r 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met. 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung^ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voice, 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  ? 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  unconscious  of  their  flight. 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wild  and  rude, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'erwrought,  and  lavishly. 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowen. 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  < 
Filling  the  land  with  splendour — nor  less  oft 
Watch'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  in  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard  wandt. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo, 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  metodioui  y 
— ^Then,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  s*^  a  vevdurout  floor. 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrvb-wood,  nature*!  o«Bf 
Nature  the  aiehiteet 
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AbI  from  wlthiB  a  tfarilUng  voio«  rapliM, 
Tkm  lit  in  Rome !    A  tboasand  bnsj  thoughts 
UA  on  my  miod,  a  thousand  images  { 
Aid  I  ipriDf  up  as  girt  to  nm  a  lace ! 

Tboaait  in  Rome !  the  city  that  so  long 
IdgsM  abtohite,  the  mistiess  of  the  world ; 
CKBighty  Tision  that  the  prophets  saw, 
AiAtnnhled ;  that  from  nothhig,  from  the  letst, 
Tltt  lowliest  Tillage  (what  but  here  and  there 
i  Rcd-ioord  cabin  bj  a  river  side  ?) 
GRfw  into  eyerj  thing ;  and,  year  b j  year, 
PUNidj,  fetrlessly  working  her  way 
0^  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea, 
Kot  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
(k  tardier  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
Bat  band  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  through  hosU, 
Tbioagh  nations  numberless  in  battle  array, 
Eicb  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  foll4 
Up  tod  m  aims,  at  length  subdued  them  all. 

Tboa  art  in  Rome  !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
btering  at  sunrise  throu|^  her  open  gates, 
Anl,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Ibidang  to  slay,  thou^t  they  saw  gods,  not  men  \ 
TW  dty  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude. 
An*  lo»e  of  glory,  tower'd  above  the  clouds, 
Tki  fell— but,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  wo, 
^f^  DOW  the  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 
^•^  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age, 
Btt  ODpire  uadiminish'd. 

There,  as  though    - 
^ludiQi  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
AathtDgs  that  strike,  ennoble— from  the  depths 
^  ^fiiy  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
^  giores,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Woader,  delight !    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
^^  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
1»«k'd  thither  to  abide  etemaUy, 
WitluB  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell, 
^^>BrmtcTCouIle? 

And  I  am  there ! 
Ak^httk  thought  I,  when  in  school  Isate, 
A  tcboolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
^ievinf  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  BOBUBcnts  most  glorious,  palaces, 
^  doori  seal'd  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
l^^^eUiigs  of  the  illustrious  dead-4o  turn 
Jj*«d  THw,  and,  l>eyond  the  city  gate, 
JJj^t  my  unpremeditated  verse, 
^tti  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
«n«  kimsetf--<)r  climb  the  Palatine, 
^^*^  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest, 
p'^  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
l^hUs  ths  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
^^1^  «M«gh  (to  monstrous  was  the  brood 
^^«^M  thfiie,so  Titan*Uke)  to  kidge 
J**  la  his  madness  }•  and,  the  summit  gain*d. 
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])^|*^»otsand  spieada  within  those  very  walls 

!^  Vifil  lead  alottl  his  tale  divine, 

r^  ^  voiee  latec'd»  and  a  mother  wept 
^cvs«f4iU|^i 
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Just  underneath !    Inmaay  aheap  the gnnnd 
Heaves,  as  though  ruin  in  a  tentie  mood 
Had  done  fab  utmost    Here  and  there  Hipeats 
As  left  to  show  his  handy^work,  not  ours. 
An  idle  colnnan,  a  half  buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

Itwasoooe, 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  universe. 
The  Forum^-whence  a  mandate,  eagl^wingM, 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th*  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost ; 
The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life ; 
And  not  the  lightest  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come. 
Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict  (  this,  while  Rome  was  free. 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  cocse 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  mourn 'd,  and  from  his  cloud 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  bk>od,  the  blood  of  his  own  chikl» 
Virginius  call*d  down   vengeance.— But  whenee 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people  (  turning  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  aaure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Albaa  mount 
Seem'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?    Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  amy  as  on  their  element. 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  wai^— at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless ;  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,f 
Scorning  the  chains  be  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword ! 

Along  the  Saisred  W^ 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  louad 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  at  the  saoed  stair  that  then  appear'd. 
Then  through  the  darkness  broke,  ample,  star-biigh^ 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    Twas  nightt  but  now 
A  thOQsand  torches,  turning  night  to  digr. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
Enter'd  the  capitoL    But  what  are  they. 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  moomful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildty  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see» 
Staggers  along,  the  last  f— They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels  t 
And  there  they  pwted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquish'd— there  withdrew  1 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die^ 

Well  might  the  gieat,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  £are  deliciously. 
And  war  but  for  a  kingiWm  more  or  less, 
Bhrink  baok»nor  from  their  thronee  endure  tokol^ 
To  tiiink  that  way!    WeU  might  they  in  their 
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Himkble  themielTef,  and  kneel  end  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  passM,  his  ploagh  the  while 
Left  in  the  lurrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth. 
Consuls,  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne  ;  and  the  Nomidtan.f 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 
Thrust  under  ground,  "How  cold   this  bath   of 

yours  !" 
And  thy  proud  queen,  Palmyra,  through  the  sands| 
Pursued,  o'ertaken  on  her  dromedary.} 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  nuny  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert    Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped ;  the  Egjrptian,  when  her  asp 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  ;§ 
And  Hannibal  himself;  and  she  who  said, 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,| 
**  Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday ; 
For  then  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift" 

Now  all  is  changed  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  vnld. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd, 
Savage  alike }  or  they  that  would  explore. 
Discuss  and  learnedly  (  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossM  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation, 
And  wander,  often  sa3ring  to  themselves, 
•«  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !" 

IV. 
A  FUNERAL. 
««  Whsrci:  this  delay  ?"    **  Along  the  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp.'' 
So  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still, 
While  it  went  by.    **  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
Said  an  abat^,  gathering  up  his  cloak. 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
Flow'd  more  and  more.— ^*  But  she  was  beautiful !" 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  ponti£Ps  guard. 
*«  And  innocent  as  beautiful  !»*  exclaim'd 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  what  not  ? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  displayM 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  tpoke ; 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 
•«  The  stab,"  she  cried,  **  was  given  in  jealousy  $ 
But  never  ffed  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much.my  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  fiice.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers— None  were  near. 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept, 
But  what  couM  tears  avail  him,  when  she  fell— 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  eleck  then  striking  nine. 
Just  by  the  fountain— that  before  the  churdi. 
The  church  she  always  used,  St  Isidore's— 
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Alas,I  knew  her  firom  her  earliest  youth, 

That  excellent  lady.    Ever  would  the  say. 

Good  even,  as  she  pass'd,  and  with  a  voice 

Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven  !" — ^But  now  by  fits 

A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assail'd  the  ear, 

A  wail,  a  chant,  louder  and  loader  yet ; 

And  now  a  strange  fantastic  troop  appear'd  ! 

Thronging,  they  came— as  from  the  shades  belov  i 

All  of  ghostly  white !    "  O  say,"  I  cried, 

**  Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  P 

Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  tfaete 

That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  day ; 

Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  ?" — 

*<  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  seest. 

Such  their  appareL    Through  the  long,  long  lina. 

Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man  { 

The  living  mask'd,  the  dead  alone  uncover *d. 

But  mark" — And,  lying  on  her  funeral  couch. 

Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 

Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 

As  'twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 

She  came  at  last— And  richly,  gayly  clad. 

As  for  a  birth-day  feast !    But  breathes  she  not  ? 

A  glow  is  on  her  cheek — and  her  lips  move  ! 

And  now  a  smile  is  there — ^how  heavenly  sweet ! 

"  0  no !"  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tears. 

But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 

"  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  ajcain  !" 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  wmlks. 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar — ^like  most  other  things. 
Seen,  not  observed ;  but  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  stiaoi|pe 
(And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  spoil, 
AifeA  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart.    His  form  and  fashion  here 
To  me,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round  ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose ; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  grMmdy 
League  beyond  league,  like  one  great  cemetery. 
Is  cover'd  o'er  with  mouldering  monuments; 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fast. 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  far. 
Must  a  fond  father  meet  his  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb 'd  his  knees  and  dm^) 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  cry, 
"  Stand,  I  conjure  ye !" 

Seen  thus  destitute. 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  bejood 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  nund  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — ^when  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipped,  following  in  his  steps  to  fame, 
CTwas  on  an  April  day,  when  natkre  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  begaa. 
Ere  to  TCceive  tiieir  diarge  the  bearers  came. 
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Who  had  Ml  tougfat  him  ?    And  when  all  bebeld 

fioifWbere  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 

ffia  in  that  hour  eut  off,  and  at  his  head 

ffii  bft  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they  look'd 

5ov  00  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 

5;?v  on  his  hee,  lifeless  and  colourless, 

Tte)  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 

Ai4  wfwld  live  on  for  ages^-all  were  moved ; 

Aad  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 


NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 
"  AvoTHER  assassination  f  This  venerable  city," 
I  oehimed,  **  what  is  it,  bat  as  it  began,  a  nest  of 
nWjers  and  'iiurderers  ?  We  must  away  at  sun- 
nie,  Loigl"  But  before  sunrise  I  had  reflected  a 
tale,  tad  in  tbe  soberest  prose.  My  indignation 
«as  gone;  and,  when  Luigi  undrew  my  curtain, 
oying,  •*  Up,  signor,  up  •  The  horses  are  at  the 
*»."—«  Luigi,"  I  replied, "  if  thou  lovest  me,  draw 
^ke  curtain."* 

Ii  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
»trb  men  judge  of  each  other,  if  they  would  but 
tnee  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  pro- 
Crcs  of  things  in  tbe  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the 
phnical  world.  When  we  condemn  millions  in  the 
w»  u  vindictive  and  sanguinary,  we  should  re- 
aenber  that  wherever  justice  is  ill  administered, 
the  injured  will  redress  themselves.  Robbery  pro- 
vokes to  robbery  ;  murder  to  assassination.  Re- 
wntnents  become  hereditary ;  and  what  began  in 
*«rter,  ends  as  if  all  hell  had  broke  loose. 

U»«  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by 
^  influence  of  fear,  but  by  regulating  in  its  exer- 
o»  the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the 
^  l>y  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and 
»tll  defined,  they  console  the  injured  by  the 
aflKtion  of  that  punishment ;  and,  as  the  infliction 
^  »  poblic  act,  it  excites  and  entails  no  enmity. 
Tfce  kws  arc  offended ;  and  the  community,  for 
4J  own  sake,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  offender  j 
'^  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sufferer, 
*o«^in>«  against  his  wishes. 

'•ow  those  who  were  not  bom,  like  ourselves,  to 
«cti  advantages,  we  should  surely  rather  pity  than 
^,uid,when  at  length  they  venture  to  turn  against 
*nr  nilers.t  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at 
^  excesses  ;  remembering  that  nations  are  natu- 
^J  patient,  and  long-suffering,  and  seldom  rise  in 
^Ibon  till  they  arc  so  degraded  by  a  bad  gorem- 
*«>t  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one. 

*  Hate  them,  perhaps,"  you  may  say,  **  we  should 
■^ ;  but  despise  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  like 
**  people  of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if 
*ttr  reUgion  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition." 

*  A  dikkigQe,  which  is  said  to  have  passed  many  years 
*C»  ai  Lyona,  (Mem.  de  Grammoni,  L  3,)  and  which  may 
"U  be  heard  in  almoel  every  h^tellerie  at  daybreak. 

t  Aj  Ui«  descendants  of  an  illustrious  people  have  late- 
'J  «>oe.  Can  li  be  believed  there  are  many  among  us, 
JT'**^*  a  dwirv  to  be  thought  superior  to  common- 
^  Miiineiiis  tod  vulgar  ftelioga,  aflfoa  an  indif^ 
Wttte  their  caiue!  "  If  the  Greeks,*' ihey  say,  "  had 
*'!MW7  of  other  nations— but  they  are  false  to  a  pro- 
J™*"  And  is  not  falsehood  the  characteristic  of  sUves  1 
U^  *•*•  weaiure  of  circumstances.  Free,  he  has  the 
*"**«•  sCa frtMoan ;  enslaved,  those  of  a  slave. 
34 


— I  respcet  knowledge  {  but  I  do  not  despise  igno 
ranee.  They  think  only  zi  their  fathers  thou^it, 
worship  as  they  worshipped.  They  do  no  more ; 
and,  if  ours  had  not  burst  their  Iwndage,  braying 
imprisonment  and  death,  might  not  we  at  this  very 
moment  have  been  exhibiting,  in  our  streets  and  our 
churches,  the  same  processions,  ceremonials,  and 
mortifications  ^ 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  aa 
earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  ? 
They  are  only  where  we  once  were;  and  why 
hold  them  in  derision  ?  It  is  their  business  to  cul- 
tivate the  inferior  arts  before  they  think  of  the  mort 
refined ;  and  in  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  aa  m 
nation,  when  compared  to  others  that  hare  passed 
away  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice 
of  governments  to  nurse  smd  keep  alive  in  the 
^vemed  their  national  prejudices.  It  withdraws 
their  attention  from  what  is  passing  at  home,  and 
makes  them  l>etter  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitkni. 
Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  held  up  to  us  from 
our  childhood  as  na/t<ra/efiemies;  and  we  are  urged 
on  like  curs  to  worry  each  other.* 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  be  just  to  in<tt- 
viduals.  Who  can  say,  '*  In  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  otherwise  P"  Who,  did  he  bat 
reflect  by  what  slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many 
strange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray  j  with  bow 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many 
efforts  to  escape,  how  many  self-accusations,  how 
many  sighs,  huw  many  tears— Who,  did  he  bvt 
reflect  for  a  moment,  would  have  the  heart  to  caft 
a  stone  P  Fortunately,  these  things  are  known  to 
Him,  from  wh'^m  no  secrets  are  hidden  ;  and  let  ue 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  his  judgments  ar^  not  as 
ours  are. 

VL 
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Have  none  appeared  as  tillers  of  the  groimd, 

None  since   they  went — as   though  it  still  wen 

theirs. 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 
Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's  ? 

From  this  seat, 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Virgil  sings. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 
LookM  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array ,t 
Let  us  *contem plate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jof« 
Descended  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still, 
Some  glimmerings  of  the  future  or  the  past. 
Await  their  influence ;  silently  revolving 
The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber ;  when  refulgent  shields. 
No  strangers  to  the  iron  hail  of  war, 
Streamed  far  and  wide,  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 


♦  Candour,  generosity,  how  rare  are  they  in  the  world; 
and  how  much  is  to  be  deplored  the  want  of  them !  When 
a  minister  hi  our  parliament  consents  at  last  to  a  mea- 
sure,  which,  for  many  reasons  perhaps  existfaig  no 
longer,  he  had  bsfDra  reftised  lo  adopi,  thare  should  be  bo 
exultation  asover  the  (alien,  no  taunt,  no  jeer.  How  often 
may  the  resistance  be  continued  lest  an  enemy  ^ould 
triumph,  and  the  result  of  conviction  be  received  as  a 
symptom  of  fear  I 
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Among  these  woedi  where  Silvia's  stag  was  lying, 
His  antlers  gay  with  flowers ;  among  those  woods 
Where,  by  the  moon,  that  saw  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  so  soon  to  wander  and  be  slain. 
Two  lovely  in  their  lives,  nor  in  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  diseem'd. 
How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  rivalships  !    What  various  turns 
OC  fortune  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  open  violence  ! 
Mingling,  the  sounds  came  up ;  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below, 
Glittering  with  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur  {* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin, 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Pneneste  ;t 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Aricia^ 
Altering  the  solenm  grove  for  sacrifice, 
Senate  and  people !     Each  a  busy  hive, 
Glowing  with  life ! 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  and  where  the  river  rolls 
Sovthward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers, 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.    Round  about, 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  are  seen, 
None  unemployed  $  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
Am  though  they  had  not  conquer'd.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  heroic  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quintian  meadows.    Here  the  hiU,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice. 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
Arm*d ;  and,  their  wrongs  redress'd,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Vwu*d  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
W^  look  {  and,  k),  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold  (  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  temples,  palaces, 
Call*d  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
B&vers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  bead  ; 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun. 
The  imperial  city !    They  have  now  subdued 
All  natk)ns.    But  where  they  who  led  thera  forth ; 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  spear  hong  up— but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach. 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind, 
The  Deeii,  the  Fahrioii  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  guests, 
Baclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  rosea  swim« 
Sanmar  and  winter,  throof^  the  ciieliag  y«ar, 
On  their  Falenian — in  the  hands  of  men 
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Dragged  into  slavery,  with  hew  many  move 
Spared  but  to  die,  a  pubtte  spectacle. 
In  combat  with  each  other,  and  required 
To  £all  with  grace,  with  dignity  to  sink. 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  the  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  failing  ear. 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  houn  are  nuraber*d.  Hark,  a  yell,  a 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder, 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bursting  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward !  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  from  her  womb 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  .'     From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  thuugh  in  ice 
Engender*d,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shagg}'  and  huge  !     Host  after  host,  they  come  j 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth  ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  night» 
All  desolate  !    Groves,  temples,  palaces, 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  thore. 
An  empty  tumb,  a  fr  '^ment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismember'd  giant.    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crown *d 
With  many  a  cross ;  but  they  that  issue  forth 
Wander  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have 
Csssar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the 

VH. 

THE  ROMAN  PONTIFFS 

Those  ancient  men,  what  were   they,  wte 
achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors ; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings^ 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chaining  d  wb 
The  free,  immortal  spirit  ?    Were  they  not 
Mighty  magicians  ?    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell. 
Where  true  and  £ilse  were  with  infernal  art 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Blessings  and  corses,  threats  and  promises  % 
And  with  the  terrors  of  futurity. 
Mingled  whatever  enchants  and  £ueinates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  elae ; 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  vinble ! 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought, 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on, 
They  had  %  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world  at  tfaehr  pleasure.   Ere  they  caae 
Their   shadows,  stretching  far  and  wide,  wen 

known. 
And  two,  that  look'd  bqrosul  the  visMe  spham^ 
Gave  notioe  of  their  coming— he  who  sstw 
The  Apocalypse ;  and  he  of  elder  time, 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.    Distant  as  thaf  were^ 
WeU  mi^  these  holy  mea  be  fiUM  wiik  fMw! 
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CAIUS  CESTIUS. 

Wiua  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,  1  love  to  wan- 
fa  ap  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
Ik  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there ;  and  most  of 
(be  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 
Toattgmen  of  promise,  cut  ofi*  when  on  their  tjravels, 
fcU  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
M«ffl  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 
Al-dren,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
T^is  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
ywfflg  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 
Ml  parents  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
&ther,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is 
b«ri«l  in  that  grave. 

Itisaijuiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
wiiter  with  violets ;  and  the  pyramid,  that  over- 
ibdows  it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
tit  You  feel  ao  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
»we  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
W,  xad  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countiy- 
■tt.  They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
«  £BfUsb— in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
«1t  to  Toursclves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
■ijestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
B  itielf  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
ti»re  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
*agwl ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  m^ption  no  longer. 

IX. 
THE  NUN. 
Tn  over ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  hw  hard  pUfow— there,  alas !  to  be 
lightly,  thnnigfa  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour, 
W»,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
to  plate  b  empty,  and  another  comes) 
iBtBginsh,  in  the  gfaastliness  of  death; 
8«i  Dever  more  to  leave  those  moumftil  walls, 
«« on  her  bier. 

Tis  overi  and  the  rite. 
With  all  its  pooip  and  harmony,  is  now 
^*<»%  before  her.    She  arose  at  home, 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day ; 
to  vestore  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head- 
So  nckit,  burstuig  in  the  midnight  sky, 
fcfcizling.    When  to-morrow  she  awakes, 
J»  wiU  awake  as  thoogh  she  still  was  there, 
J^n^ber  father's  house 5  and  lo,  a  cell 
^**n^  tnd  dark,  naught  through  the  gloom  dis- 
cerned, 
'«i?ht  save  the  crodfix,  the  rosary, 
^the  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shiood 
tobeanty  and  grace. 

^^  When  on  her  knees  she  fen, 

™naf  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
^  fcwB  tte  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
^  P«»hBs,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical, 
*««e  after  verse  smig  out,  how  hoKly ! 
^rtiMB  retuzning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
«**^»iCbt  it  acted  like  a  speU  upon  her, 
^  *t  wiacsiliiig  off  her  earthly  dross  I 
l^y  St  ssd  as  sweet,  and»  cm  it  ehMei, 
^tikeadiige.   When  her  fair  head  was  shorn, 
«id  the  kmi  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid, 


That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying, «  Tttm, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  !'* 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were,  one  by  one,  removed,  e'en  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  **  Thns^ 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world !"  when  all  was  changed^ 
And,  as  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  crown'd  with  her  silver  orowa. 
Her  crown  of  Ulies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knee* 
Fail  in  that  hour  !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
CTwas  in  her  ntroost  need ;  nor,  while  she  livee. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  loye 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled ; 
And  they  tiiat  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dress'd  for  sacrifice, 
Are  mingling  in  the  world ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  formed  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropp'd 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  thee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  f 
As  nothing ! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly ;  so  many  things,  strange  and  pervene. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day, 
Troubling  thy  spirit — ^from  the  first,  at  dawn. 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncaird.    The  young  and  innocent  ha«rt» 
How  is  it  beatmg  ^    Has  it  no  regrets  P 
Discoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  f 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers ! 

X. 

THSFIR&FLY. 
Tbckb  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  eeaes, 
Small  thou|^  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  soberest  tirery, 
Unsheaths  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  and 

ghides 
Scatters  a  marvelloas  splendour.    On  he  wheels, 
Bleating  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy  t 
Nor  unaccempanied ;  thousands  that  flinf 
A  ndiance  all  flieir  own^  not  of  the  day. 
Thousands  ae  bn^  as  berfrona  dusk  till  daurn, 
Soaring,  descending. 

In  the -mother^  lap 
W«n  may  the  child  pot  forth  Ms  Uttle  fasioAi, 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 


sm 
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And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  or  fountain  side,  in  many  a  brwd. 
Wreathing  her  golden  hair,  well  may  she  cry, 
**  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round, 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  night. 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars." 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmered ;  oft  "among 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hail*d, 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down. 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantest  $  who  dwells  unseen, 
A  nd  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still, 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  ok-  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs. 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  serene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

XI. 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 
It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scanty  fare  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  ray  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  "  Why," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the  table,  **  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-comer  ? — But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brundusium  ?  And  are  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Vii-gil,  and 
Msecenas,  and  Plotius,  and  Varius  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — ^then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account;  and  Virgil— cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-«nd-by,  be  a  pleasure  ?"  My  soliloquy  recon- 
ciled me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Sneid  had  sailed,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans ;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

**  Who,"  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falernian,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bright  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
— ^  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  other- 
wise ^  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round ;  his  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  my  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  detenninad,  as  fkr  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  ooantr3rman  in  wandering 
over  the  iaoe  of  the  earth.    <*  It  may  serve  me," 


said  I, 
spleen.' 


'  as  a  remedy  in  some  future  fit  of  the 


•  The  glow-worm. 

t  W«  wen  now  wHhin  a  few  hours  of  the  Campania 
Feliz.  Oft  ih*  oolonr  and  flavour  of  Falemian,  consult 
Salon  and  IMoecorides. 


Ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers  ;*  and  no  wonder, 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  oor 
bidding,  to  transport  us  from  shore  to  shore ;  when 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as 
of  some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  hoars  or  less, 
wc  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  foreign 
people.  None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich,  they  go  to 
enjoy  ;  if  poor,  to  retrench  j  if  sick,  to  recover  ;  if 
studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  their 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they 
may  believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
errand  ;  nor  will  those  who  reflect,  think  that 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  over  anxious.  No  sooner  do 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  f<H- 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early 
life.  Every  hour  do  they  ask  themselves  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour ;  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  b^ore 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  their 
childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particulajly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  Icwt. 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  dotible  down  the 
leaf;  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  effort  is  over. 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  oM 
objects;  and  at  every  step,  as  we  proceed,  the 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  interests.  All 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ourselves,  ajid 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  enjoy 
eagerly  ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  for 
the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  pains  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  long  in 
the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  veins, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would  turn 
faster  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  set 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  on  <^^--^ 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  such  are 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things  fail,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon, 
and  night  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  is  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 


*  As  indeed  it  always  was,  contributing  lhos«  of  every 
degree,  from  a  milart  with  his  suite  to  hUn  who^  only 
attendant  is  his  shadow.  Coryate  In  1€06  perlbrmod  his 
Journey  on  foot ;  and,  returning,  hung  up  his  shoes  in  hia 
village  church  as  an  ex-voto.  CMdsmith,  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  in  nearly  the  same  path; 
playing  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  procure  admittaace,  when- 
ever he  approached  a  cottage  at  nightfall. 
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maamt  (be  rery  name  calls  up  a  picture.  How 
Ui^tfoUy  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upou 
■,um]  how  fast  !*  Would  he  who  sat,  in  a  comer 
rfhis  Kbrary,  poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn 
vre  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
«Tcsvid  his  heart  open, is  receiving  impressions,  all 
tx  long,  from  the  things  themselves  H  How  ac- 
raitely  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  rivers,  mountains  i  and  iu  what  living 
e^n  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
evtoms  of  the  people  !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
ail  oor  senses.  **  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
coQvetses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
ladcoDtioues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired." 
Otr  sigbt  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ;  and  its 
eiennse  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
ik«  I  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
T«a  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly — 
*»  to  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart  Our  preju- 
Sm  leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
K  Vnger  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
«twm,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
exttadi  itself  with  onr  knowledge.  And  must  we 
G9t  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
B»e  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
<rarowiL 

I  thfew  down  my  pen  in  triumph  "  The  ques- 
tiot,"  said  I, « is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet—" 

"  And  yet—"  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
»*!4oin  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for 
ft»t  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
*^  ve  are  most  liible  when  most  at  our  ease, 
^  ti«e  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
^<o»Jy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
*e  threshold?  A  Piedmontese  nobleman,  into 
**»«  company  I  fell  at  Turin, had  not  long  before 
«X!»n«jced  its  efficacy :  and  his  story,  which  he 
t^M  m«  without  reserve,  was  as  follows. 

"^I  Wis  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
fr»  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
*»  bnrtying  along  flie  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
fcH  i  jwjden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
^,*bo  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
**»ty  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
•^  irresistible.    Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had 

"'There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
o^M.'-^  Why  should  1  not,'  said  I  to  myself, '  re- 
^^f  this  wretched  family  ?  I  have  the  means . 
"^  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what  j 
tfit4)et?'  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me 
^  I  cannot  describe.  1  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
^1*  ^m  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
*y*^-^twent  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart.    *  1  will  call 

*  To>idgB  at  oDce  of  a  nation,  we  have  only  lo  throw 
"^  eyes  on  the  markeu  and  the  fields.  If  the  ma  rkeis 
J'T*[Jjwp|iUed,ihe  fields  well  cultivated,  aU  Is  right. 

*««wU«,we  may  sav,  and  say  truly,  these  people  are 
**^*ropprM.ed: 

^•Miiily  not,  If  the  laat  haa  laid  a  proper  fbuodaUon. 
r|"*^^  naket  koowlodfljp  as  money  m^kcs  money, 
■*  *^r  petliaps  so  fast  as  on  a  journey. 


again  to-morrow,*  I  cried.  <  Pool  that  I  was,  to 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply !' " 

XII. 
THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quarry ; 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relief, 
Greek  sculpture— in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honour'd  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  firom  the  rock  fill'd,  overflow'd  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  pla>'ing  the  prodigal. 
And  soon  was  lost — stealing  unseen,  unheard. 
Through  the  long  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  roots 
Of  aged  trees  ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  down ;  admiring,  as  I  lay, 
That  shady  nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds, 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a-Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  Angelus ;  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there, 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps  ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  ages,  many  a  nymph  appear'd, 
Appear'd  and  vanish'd,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.     It  call'd  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  ail. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her ; 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  affection.    Stopping  there. 
She  join'd  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink ; 
And,  while  he  quench 'd  his   thirst,  standing   oo 

tiptoe, 
Look'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile. 
Nor  stirr'd  till  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canovs, 
Thou  hadst  endow'd  them  with  immortal  youth ; 
And  ihey  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

XIII. 
BANDITTI 

Tis  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change, 
The  mountain  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  i 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontUTs,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud,  «*  Hence  to  the  distant  hills  I 
Tasso  approaches ;  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  gladss 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  armory,  , 

Our  mounUin  caves  to  regal  palaces. 
%  % 
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Hence,  nor  descend  till  he  and  his  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  shore, 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  its  way, 
tiCads  through  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell, 
(Gray  and  o'ergrown,  an  ancient  tomh  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew :  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves, 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  camp ; 
But  not  ungenerous.    Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th'  unhappy  captive,  and  with  hitter  jests 
Mocking  misfortime ;  vain,  fantastical. 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil ; 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray. 
With  every  head  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  hy  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array, 
As  hy  a  spell  they  vanish— theirs  a  hand. 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting ; 
Now  in  the  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  there  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  says.  Beware  $  and  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop'd  by  the  waters,  or  some  gaping  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slunk  as  he  entered.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
0*erwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life : 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam'd 
In  foreign  warfare ;  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  clank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dra^M  ignominiously ;  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  glory  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks }  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenish'd  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder  j  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
A  parchment  scrawPd  with  uncouth  characters. 
And  a  small  vial,  his  last  remedy. 
His  cure  when  all  things  fail.    No  noise  is  heard. 
Save  when  the  rugged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  the  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  ear 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores, 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks, 
'■^^y*  gray-headed,  on  th^ir  gallant  steeds, 
BMeend  where  yet  a  mouldering  cross  o'erhangt 


The  grave  of  one  that  from  the  pr«cipice 
Fell  in  an  evil  hour.    Their  bridle  bells 
Ring  merrily ;  and  many  a  loud,  long  laugh 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost. 
Unconsdoua  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fathers  have  tum'd  off,  and  now 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  long  to  wag  tkmr  I 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pore 
0*er  her  spiced  bowl — then  shrive  the  sasterfaood^ 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessionaL 

He  moves  lus  lips 
As  with  a  curse— then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  routterij^g  on  ( 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  of  numerous  foet ! 
— 'TIS  but  a  dappled  herd  come  down  to  stake 
Their  thirstin  the  cool  wave.   He  turns  and  linw 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  disturb 
The  sleeping  echoes. 

Once  again  he  earths  ; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place. 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-worm,  and  the  aewt  i 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  in  haste.    Nearer  it  draws  ; 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Wbowsnts 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unvamishM  tale. 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  place  of  one. 
'Twas  told  me  by  the  A^^quis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shelter'd  me. 
In  that  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed, 
As  every  day  brings  with  itr^in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  mtm. 
Walk  in  the  sun ;  but  it  shouM  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  our  country. 

XIV. 
AN  ADVENTURE. 

THmBK  days  they  lay  in  ambush  at  my  gate. 
Then  sprung  and  led  me  captive.    Many  a  wild 
We  traversed )  but  Rusconi,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  when  I  thirsted,  climbM 
The  cliffs  for  water ;  though  whene'er  he  spoke, 
Twas  briefly,  sullenly ;  and  on  he  led, 
Distinguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  ciystal  of  rare  virtue.    Night  fell  fast. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt    Twas  when  tht 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead — ^where  erst  some  Alaric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending* 
That,  like  the  solenm  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round ;  and  in  the  midst  I  stiiod, 
Weoiy  and  faint,  and  bm  to  face  with  one 
WlMse  vo|ce»  whose  look  dispenses  Hfe  and  tatt 
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Whm  hmit  knunn  bo  rahntingt.    Instantly 
18^  was  kindled,  and  the  bandit  spoke. 
'I  know  thee.    Thou  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
lining!  tlqr  hkiod-boonds  with  a  hunter's  cry  i 
iid  thoQ  bast  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
lis  tkj  |iasp  as  ttou  art  now  in  ours, 
Imb  dHold  I  Bake  a  midttight  spectacle, 
boa,  limb  bj  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel, 
Iks  pbbeted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures. 
IM I  would  teach  thee  bettei^-bow  to  spare. 
Vnte  •§  I  dictate.    If  thy  ransom  conies, 
Ikalifest    If  do^— but  answer  not, I  pray, 
Unthov  provoke  BM.    I  may  strike  thee  dead ; 
Aid  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
r«  l»  it  thui  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus."— 

Iviole.  «Tis  well,"  be  cried.  «  A  peasant  boy, 
Tmtj  tod  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
M«nwyis  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
Win  wrre  thee ;  it  has  weathered  many  a  stonn." 
Tkc  watch  was  set ;  and  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
^Vln  ■sniog  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  hawk, 
Rev  in  a  diele,  screaming.    I  look*d  up, 
AniftO  were  gone,  saye  him  who  now  kept  guard. 
Aid  OB  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seemed, 
Asdad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
loMMcrat  sorrow.    *«  Thou  shrink*st  back,"  he 

ail 
*Wca  aayst  thou,  lying,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
Aiiiui,-^one  for  ever  link'd  and  bound 
To  fiilt  tod  infamy.     There  was  a  time 
^^tekahad  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy, 
Vkea  ke  hMl  watch'd  that  planet  to  its  setting, 
Aid  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
Tkrtaatiit  has  given  birth  to.    Now  'tia  past 
"  WoaUst  thou  know  more  P    My  story  is  an 
old  one. 
I  towd,  wai  scom'd ;  I  trusted,  was  betray 'd ; 
Aid  iaiiy  anguish,  my  necessity, 
Ibt  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter— in  Rusconi. 
'Wky  tku  ?*  he  cried.     *  Thou  wouldst  be  free, 

and  darest  not 
teM  and  uiert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst 
Anbker^  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon ; 
Aii  death  itielf,  what  is  it  at  the  worst, 
l^bot  a  harlequin's  leap?'  Him  I  had  known, 
^Mned  with,  sufier'd  with  {  and  on  the  walls 
WCipQ^  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
*Niisiij  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
^Iksvekeptmyoath?    Thou  shalt  be  told, 
^»ha  it  may.— But  grant  me,  I  hnpkire, 
^Be  a  passport  to  some  distant  hmd, 
>Wt  I  nay  never,  never  more  be  named. 
*«wiit,Iknowthouwat 

Two  months  ago, 
^••i Tineyard  hill  we  lay  coneeal'd, 
I'itattei'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
i  heart  a  dunsel  singing  to  herself. 
Aid  aoQQ  ,,j^  j^^  coming  all  alone, 
^feit beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came, 
T^  **A  intricate,  singing  her  song, 
J*jy«'JoTe,bysnatchtes;  breaking  off 
"  *«a»ower,an  insect  in  the  sun 
^Wdfora 
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an  inttaot;  then  as  carelessly 


^^ron  lesmniog,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
"■^on  uptoc  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, 
8how'd  geatle  birth  {  and,  step  by  step,  she  came 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreaidf  nl  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gaaed  unseen. 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 
<F|y— for  your  life!'    Ates,  she  shriek'd,  she  feU 
And,  as  I  caught  her  felling,  all  ruah'd  forth. 

<  A  wood  nymph !' said  Rusconi.    <By  the  light. 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

« What,'  he  ezclaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

<  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

<  Now  bear  her  boice  to  the  wellrhead  below 
A  few  oold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    'TIS  an  office  all  will  envy  thee ; 

But  thou  hast  eam^  it' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  ha  sweet  body ; 
Her  golden  hair  diriievell^  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  feir  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  *  Great  God !» I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet— while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  f 
Twas  dene  as  soon  as  said.    1  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not }  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.     Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tnm'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  fut, 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering  in  iqy 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  a  terrible  shout  ' 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  ezclaim'd, 
Grasping  my  arm,  *  *Tis  bravely,  nobly  done ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ^ 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  earnest  upon  ? 
— But  *tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood, 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt'    Then  in  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave, 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  P 

For  once,'  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  <  I  will  save  thee,  Albert  i 
Again,  I  eaanot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told, 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
—But  the  ni|^t  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    Hie  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  eonduct  tiiee  to  thy  chamber. 

.      XV. 
NAFLS& 
Tms  regkm,  swely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  fkom  h«aven  f    Not  a  grove, 
•Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


•  Un  pesxo  dl  cielo  cadoto  in  terro.— ; 
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Sem-woni  and  roantled  with  the  gadding  rine. 
Bat  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  cliff  but  flings 
On  the  clear  waye  some  image  of  delight. 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers. 
Some  min'd  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire. 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountmin  top, 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends, 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood, 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  Ashing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  erening  hymn 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laugh 'd  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  jroung  child  her  grandaro.    Fable  came  ; 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ev»r  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveal'd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlookhdg  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy, 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine ;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fiairy  net-work  weaves, 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Kindles,  nor  stowly ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love, 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquishM,  and  the  maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature^  and  Nature^  only,  bids  him  rife. 

But  here  tiie  mi^ty  monarch  underneath, 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  diflVises  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheaid, 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild, 
He  worics  his  wonders ;  save,  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  biota  out  the  sun,  the  sky, 
An4,  mlnglhig  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn. 
Exalts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Pours  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake. 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth, 
What  time  tiie  trump  proclaims  the  fottiv&U 
Buriet  some  capital  ci^,  there  to  sleep 


The  sleep  of  agea— till  a  plough,  a  spade 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
lllares  coldly  on  the  streeta,  the  skeletons, 
Kach  in  his  place,  each  in  hSa  gay  mttire, 
And  eager  to  enjoy. 

Let  iM  go  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  courte  be  stow, 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along, 
We  may  contemplate,  and  frotn  eveiy  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cumaen  towers, 
I'here  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  grovei, 
Delicious  Bai«.    Here  (what  would  they  not  ?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea  ;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
O'er  many  a  crjrpt  and  vault  yet  glimmering, 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  areh. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change, 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  temple. 

What  the  mountainous  isle,* 
Seen  in  the  south  f    *Tis  where  a  monster  dwett,t 
Who  hurlM  his  victims  from  the  topmost  cliff  t 
Then  and  then  only  mereiful,  so  slow. 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  tbej  endured. 
Fearing  and  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper.— Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  wwM, 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude. 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
"  Go  from  the  earth  !*'  and  from  the  earth  they 

went 
Yet  such  things  were— and  will  be,  when  mankoid, 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  turn  the  piow, 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die^ 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.     At  a  step 
Two  thousand  y^ars  roll  backward,  and  we  stiod, 
Like  those  so  long  withm  that  awful  p1ace,§ 
Immovable,  nor  asking.  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  till  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came, 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn !    At  the  fount, 
Just  where  the  three  wajrs  meet,  I  stood  aodlookM, 
(Twas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa,) 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  foUowM,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  feU, 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  sought  in  vain  j 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray, 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glaaeed, 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  side  to  side, 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water-unn 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Full  and  clsar, 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  revealM 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft ; 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre, 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  the  dead. 


•  yhgU. 


t  The  tarantella. 


•  Capre«. 

t  The  elder  Pliny. 


t  Tiberius. 
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Htfc  Uvvd  a  miUtr ;  lilMit  bjmI  at  mt 
HiiaiUitaaMBow.    In  old  companioinhip 
SiUU»  iMjr  ftaiid  as  on  tbe  day  ha  WMit, 
Sick  in4jr  Sor  its  oflce— but  ha  cqqm  apt 
lad  hm,  hard  bj,  (when  omt  m  idlanaM 
In  Mopt  to  aeiawl  a  ahip,  an  anned  man  I 
Aad  ia  a  tabtet  OB  tlM  iimU  wa  Mad 
Of  Asm  «•  long  to  be»)  a  aoiUptor  wiOQgbt, 
Sffanatjrs  blodcs,  half  chiaeU'd ioto^ife, 
ViiiiaghiicaU.    Htrt  long^  as  jat  attoaU 
Tk  tnMm  ioor»  an  olive  marrhant  dnw 
tea  aa^f  an  anple  jar,  no  moDB  veploBiih'd  I 
hU  htn  (tan  ^  a  Tintner  tarrad  his  guatts 
lii|i^,  iha  stain  of  his  o'eiflowing  ci^e 
KBNkonthanaibk.    On  the  bonch,  banaatb, 
TW  «ta  and  qfoaflPd,  and  lookM  on  than  that 

Gofa^  disciiMing  the  iast  news  fimn  JRome. 

Butlo,  eagiaten  on  a  thfeshold  stone, 
Ihu  woid  of  oottitesjr,  so  wend  once, 
HhI!  At  a  master'a  greeting  we  may  enter. 
Aai b, a&ii7  (MJace!  eyer|rwbeie» 
Ai  tkioqgh  the  courts  and  chambecs  we  advaoca, 
RMsof  Bosak,  walls  of  arabesque, 
Aid  eshnas  dostariag  in  patrician  splendour. 
Btthttk, a  feotatep !    Mi^  we  not  intcude  ? 
Aainov,  nethinka,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh, 
iad^Ue  voiees  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
-Aad  now  a  haq>-atriag  as  struck  careless^;, 
^•nr— along  the  corridor  it  comas — 
I  ttsaot  eir,  a  filling  as  of  baths  ! 
**Ak,ao,  'tis  but  a  roockerjr  of  the  sense, 
Ukaad  Tiin  !    We  are  but  where  we  werei 
^  vuuiehDg  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OP  GOLD. 

I  MB  very  often  wath  the  good  old  Cardinai  *** 
«il  iho«ldad4,  with  his  cats  i  for  they  ahngn  ait 
itkiiiBkle,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  com- 
IMf.  His  beaming  eountenanoe  makes  us  forget 
1«  «|e;  fior  did  I  ever  see  it  ck»uded  tiU  yestafday, 
*^  u  we  were  oontemplating  the  sunset  liom 
^tenaee, he  happened,  in  the  conrse  ef  our  oon- 
*">itisii,  to  aUude  to  an  afieoting  eixcumstanoe  in 

^kai  jwt  kit  the  university  of  PaVumo  and 
*M  mtning  the  aimy ,  when  he  beeame  aoquaanted 
*i^  a  yooBg  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ment,  a 
SictliiB  of  a  family  as  illustrious  as  hk  own. 
^^  Bear  each  other,  they  were  often  together  { 
*^ttaa  age  like  llidn,fUeBdsUp  soon  turns  to 
^  BQthkfiahar,fBrwhatreaaanIfoaBet»ra- 
Mtofonasat  to  their  unknt  tiU,aknaed  at 
tb«  dscliaiBg  health  of  hk  son,  ha  piemked  to  op- 
^^  it  aa  knger,  if,  after  a  sfratattmi  of  thne 
^^^  thsy  eantkamd  as  anmh  hi  love  as  ^vier. 
J^*jyiagonthat  |awniiii,he  said,  I  set  out  on  a 
^^^m«7,h«t  hi  my  abaaoca  the  anal  arts  were 
'*"^k.  Oorkttenweneiatereeptadi  andfUse 
'?*<^  were  spread— first  of  my  indifRBrence,  then 
^»7  iwonstancy.tben  of  my  marriage  with  a  rich 
^ns  9!  Sienna ;  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
p**^ **•'  «V  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
^^n^  nans.  She  had  taken  the  veili  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sigh-^what  eke  xanahaad  for  om? 
*-*I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  eontinued,  u  if  to  turn  the  oonvvi* 
aatkn,  veiy  many  have  been  happy,  though  we  wen 
not  I  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man*8  privi- 
lege, let  me  tall  you  a  stoiy  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy  t  and  you 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  some 
resemblanoe  to  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  com- 
manded one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginabk  | 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day  i  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  pnoeeded  with  hk  usual  vivaci^  {  for  the  aai^ 
neas,  that  had  come  acoMs  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  fiMnily, 
called  Bfadonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
bad  evenbegged  her  bread  {  kneeling  digr  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral;  herrosair 
in  her  kit  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity 
her  long  blaek  veil  conoeeiing  a  laoe  that  had  onee 
adorned  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  aa 
many  sonnets  as  Petrarch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  reknttd ;  a  legacy  fmrn 
a  distant  rektkn  had  come  to  her  relief}  and  she 
wee  now  the  rnktseaa  of  atamaU  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apenninea ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who  were 
contented  with  a  littk.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  mj  youth  I  passed  that  way ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, was  no  knger  to  be  seen  over  the  door » 
a  jign  which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  belkve  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  unck,  a 
grandmaster  ef  that  order,  whose  aohkvements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  rekte.  A  "^MF'^tnin 
stream  ran  through  the  garden  t  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  oead  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo- 
logna, slaod  a  littk  chapel,  in  whicfa  a  lamp  wias 
alwaya  burning  before  a  pktttre  of  the  virgin,  n 
pktitte  of  great  antit«i<y»  the  work  of  some  Greek 
artist 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  reapeeted  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  when  an  event  took  pkoe,  whkh  theeir 
her  into  the  deepest  aflktian.  It  was  at  noomky 
in  fieptsmber  that  three  foot  traveUers  anived,  and, 
aeating  themselves  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
Ik,  wjere  supptted  with  a  ikgan  of  Akatieo  by  a 
lovely  ^,  her  on^  diild,  the  image  of  her  former 
self.  The  ehkst  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  hk 
beard  waa  abort  and  pointed  after  the  fiuhion  of 
Venice.  In  hk  demeanonr  he  aflfected  gveat  oour- 
teay,  bait  hk  look  inspired  liMk  oenhdence  i  far 
when  he  smikd,  which  he  did  centuuiaUy,  it  was 
with  hk  lips  only,  not  with  hk  eyes ;  and  they 
were  ahrays  turned  fnam  yenrs.  Hk  companioM 
weee  htaff  and  Iraik  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
toBgnea  had  many  neoldier^  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wQfe  a  andal,  aosh  as  in  that  age  was  often 
diatiantsil  in  wari  and  they  were  evidently  aUb- 
^Itesna  in  eoe  of  thoee  fiee  bands  which  were  al- 
wiqrs  rea4y  to  serve  in  aoy  (piarrel,  if  a  service  it 
coirid  he  caUed,  when  a  battk  was  littk  more  tbaa 
a  mockery;  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  ope»aitfa» 
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woe  up  and  fighting  to-morrow.  Orercome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloaks ;  and,  with 
Qieir  gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go ;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  "  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold  f"  "  You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
**  But  remember,  we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  have  none  in  our  village ;  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  your  security  ?** 

"  In  your  word,  lady." 

**  But  what  if  1  died  to-night  ?  -v^ere  would  it  be 
then  ?"  said  she,  hiughing.  ^  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church  {  for  none  could  claim  it** 

**  Peihaps  you  wiU  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment.** 

*«  If  you  will  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartok),  the  Tillage 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one — nor  to  two—but  to  the  three ; 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
k>nged,  knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  had  just  released  from  a  miser's  chest 
in  Perugia ;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  '*  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done  {** 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
she  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vanished  together. 

**  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried,  as  in 
&Q  agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck  ; 
■'what  will  become  of  us?  Are  we  again  to  be 
east  out  into  the  wide  world? — ^Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom  i"  and  all 
day  long  she  lamented ;  but  her  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due ;  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief:  he  had  fled  ht  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna ; 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  f — how  release 
herself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
she  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her ! 

**  Go,  Gianetta,*'  said  she  to  her  daughter,  **  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
under  so  often,  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderino 
to  plead  far  us  on  the  day  of  triaL  He  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,  g3  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it   Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer.** 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them  t  those  demanded  more  than  they  had 
to  give  $  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?    No  advocate;  and  the  canae  to  come  on 

toHROfTOw! 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover ;  and  he  was  a  ,i 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  premise,  LoroBXO 
Martelli.  He  had  studied  kmg  and  diligently  under 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  tbougk 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  ccm- 
temporaries  was  called  the  Arch-doctor,  the  Rabbi 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  him  he 
had  studied,  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petrmreh  ; 
and  also  under  his  daughter,  Novella,  who  wottld 
often  lecture  to  the  scholars,  when  her  father  was 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  briiind  a  «Ball 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  their  thoughta ; 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  unnecessary, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity;  but  of  what 
assistance  can  he  be?  He  has  just  taken  his  pteo*  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  and  how  stand  np 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  against 
an  array  that  would  alann  the  most  experienced  ^ — 
**  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  he,  «  nay 
fears  for  jrou  would  make  me  as  nothing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  the  Friend  of  Oe 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour !  Even  now 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  have 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  never 
want.    I  will  beg  through  the  world  for  jrou.** 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  The 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now 
the  defence  is  called  foi^-but  none  is  made ;  not  a 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  a  consnlta- 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclahned  in 
the  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  thus  addresses 
them. 

**  Reverend  signors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  ven- 
ture to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her ;  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  long.   * 

<*Much  has  been  said ;  much  on  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  the  obligation— and  we  acknowledge  it  fa 
its  full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  last 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  Bat 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What 
says  the  bond  ?  Not  to  one — not  to  two— but  to 
the  three.    Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  claim  it** 

Prom  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  issue  ?) 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fame ;  nor 
need  I  say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  marriage  feast, 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

xvn. 

A  CHARACTER. 
Onv  of  two  tMngs  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  be  prides  himself  iqKm, 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
*«  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour ; 
At  noon  the  king.    Then  comes  the  council  boaidi 

«  Ce  poorroit  %tn,  says  Bayle,  la  matiftre  d'un  JoU 
problftme :  on  pourroH  examiner  si  cette  fille  avao^oit, 
ou  si  elle  retardolt  le  pmfit  de  spb  auditeurs,  en  leor  ca* 
chant  snn  beau  visaga.  ByaaroHcsMchosssAdlrepoor 
siCMiral*^dss«M. 
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iad  tken  tbe  chmse,  the  supper.    When,  ah  *  when, 

Ite  kkare  and  the  liberty  I  sigh  for  ? 

IM  whea  at  home ;  at  home  a  miscreant  crew, 

Thx  WW  no  kmi^r  serre  me,  mine  the  service. 

itd  tken  that  old  hereditary  bore, 

IV  itflward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent-roll. 

Who  enters,  quill  in  ear,  and,  one  by  one, 

is  ftsogh  I  liTcd  to  write  and  wrote  to  lire, 

CareUs  his  leases  for  my  signature." 

He  clanks  his  fetters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Tct  who  wonld  wear  them,  and  become  the  slatve 
Of  vcalth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 
ffiifnedom,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  fist, 
A  borden  or  a  corse  when  misemployed, 
B«t  to  tbe  wise  how  precious  *— eveiy  day 
1  littk  life,  a  bfamk  to  be  hiscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 
Coaiole,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 
T«  read  them  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
Hwe,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor, 
lakwit  they  a  sheep-book  or  a  sceptre, 
Hoeh  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he, 
Boa  ia  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  aone, 
^Wie  knowledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  most  secure, 
Aid  viadom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  eloads,  above  the  firmament, 
Tktiersph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Whit  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power, 
A»  bnibles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
ToKNK  m  op,  as  children  in  the  schools 
A»  TOQied  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
I»n  the  nee  we  run,  not  in  the  prize; 
Ani  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it, 
H«^  by  favour  or  inheritance, 
T^  dtngerons  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
^  «II  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried, 
^  ia  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
'«  manbood  most  mature  or  reverend  age, 
"fw  Bot,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
^  gtews  in  him  who  on  himself  relks, 
^«ering  the  lists  of  bfe. 
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^  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
"^  fragrance  from  PosHipo,  may  soon, 
^^^^  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake, 
[^  uodeneath  the  oUff,  where  once  among 
J^  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore, 
^  iMgb'd  and  play'd,  unconscious  of  his  fate  ;• 
®« to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life, 
3j^the  seom  of  them  that  knew  him  not, 
]J*|H»g  aUke  the  giver  and  bis  gift, 
^  pft  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
^  ^y  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war, 
J*^«i,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age, 
7**^  d»e  labour,  when  the  oar  wis  plied 

Jj*^  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 
.  V*^  ^^^  I  linger-then  go  forth  again, 
*jf^er  nnud  that  region  unexplored, 
y^  te  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate, 
^^or choice  he  led  abandifft  life, 

**«t  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved, 
™  ^>«Jer  thniQgh  those  awful  soUtudes) 


•  Taj 


Nature  revealM  herself.    UnveilHflhe  stood. 
In  all  her  wildness,  all  her  majesty,- 
As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  linger — then  go  forth  again ; 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape. 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock, 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  but  what  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  quajrs  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
'Twas  ask*d,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
**  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?"  when  her  coins, 
SUver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime; 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Saroarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Catbay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd  | 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  met. 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech ; 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob*s  in  the  wild. 
Rose  at  ber  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  *twas  ask'd» 
•*  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?"  every  tongue 
At  once  replied, "  The  merchants  of  Amalfi.'* 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  foith  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquished  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renowned  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years. 
There,  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt  | 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gathered  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  home, 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  lay. 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.    When  at  length  they  fell» 
Losing  their  liberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings— what  is  it  in  the  scale  .^— 
The  mariner's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot, 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  With  fortune.    When  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thimder,  cried, "  Come  forth. 
And  serve  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came. 
Covering  tbe  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain  {  though  then  the  grass  of  years 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  hhn  whostlto 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  visages. 
Scattered  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemoo  groves,  taBOOMi 
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"die  region  of  AdHifL    Tten,  tetf^sUen, 

A  lonely  watch  toWer  on  the  predpioe, 

Their  ancient  landnntrk,  conet.   Bong  may  it  lait  % 

And  to  tlM  teaman  in  adtitant  age, 

Though  BOW  he  UtOe  thiida  how  large  hie  deht» 

8enre  for  their  monunent ! 

XIX. 

PXSTUM. 
They  etand  between  the  mountains  and  the  taat 
Awful  memorialt,  but  of  whom  we  know  not  !• 
The  teaman,  pessing,  gaxes  from  the  deck. 
The  huffah)  driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  magk  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
Templet  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  Justice ; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  tiie  acovted ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  sflent  now !— as  in  the  ages  past, 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  renderM  invisible, 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre. 
Wilting  the  appointed  trnie  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced ; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  j 
Their  irona-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground— And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
NbW  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  apd  mountain  gulft,  and,  halfway  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  chrtrdy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  In  arms.t 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
>M!d  broken  frietes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweets  when  TuUy,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
SailM  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pestan  gardens,  slack*d  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore, 
Tfcese  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west, 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory !— Now,  coilM  up 
The  serpent  sleeps  vrithin  them ;  the  she-wolf 


«The tttoples of  Ptoitnm  are  thre«  in  number ;  and 
have  turviTed,  nearly  nine  OftnturlM,  the  total  destnic- 
tlooof  the  city.  Tradition  is  silent  concemiog  them ;  but 
they  mutt  have  existed  now  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years. 

fSitattatui.    Set  Pluurch  in  the  life  of  Craatus. 


Suckles  her  young:  and,  as  alooe  I  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pUe,  Um  tkmmU 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness !    Nothing  stin 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  % 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  | 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  i 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuariee, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung,) 
In  such  an  heur  he  came,  who  saw  and  toldy 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.* 

Walls  of  some  capiul  city  flrst  appear'd. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scatter'd  as  in  soom  i 
—And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  gmndesB, 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ? 
As  if  the  spoUer  had  faUen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  thera  to  the  elements. 
Tis  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old, 
(Some  say  a  Dorian,  seme  a  Sybarite ; 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lest  in  clouds,) 
Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  i^ongk 
Traced  out  the  site  s  and  Posidonia  rose. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god ; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tjrre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest 
He  knocked  and  enter M  with  a  train  in  arms  ; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  kngnega. 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  doer 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
Saird  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried, «  For  Pastm  .*" 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  s\mg 
Psstum's  twice-blowing  roses  s  while,  within, 
Parents  and  children  moum'd— «nd  every  year 
(Twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.f 
At  length  an  Arab  climbM  the  battlements. 
Buying  the  sleepers  in  the  deed  of  night; 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorioos  vision  fled  ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous, 
Whei«  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deedtier  foe| 
Strikes  at  unseen— and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  sides  are  bine. 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delkate  j 
For  then  the  demon  works"-4hnn  with  thst  air 
The  thoughtless  wrsteh  drinks  in  a  subtle  poissn 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

But  what  are  these  still  standing  in  the  nriist^ 
The  earth  has  rock*d  beneath ;  the  thundei^^lBne 
Pass*d  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  thsrs 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  unknown  ctarter . 
0,  they  are  natnrt*s  own !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea, 
They  want  no  written  history  i  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  spesking  to  the  heart  of  man  ! 


*  They  are  tald  to  have  been  discovered  by  acddttf 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
t  Athenmis,  ziv.  t  The  Mal'aria. 
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•*  What  hugs  behind  (hat  curtam  ?**— ^  Wonldst 
tfaoa  learn? 
If  dioQ  art  wise,  thou  wouldst  not    Tis  by  some 
BeUered  to  be  his  master-work,  who  look*d 
l^food  the  grave,  and  on  the  chapel  waU, 
As  fboagh  the  day  were  come,  were  come  and  past. 
Drew  the  last  jndgment* — But  the  wisest  err. 
Be  who  in  secret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life, 
For  life  is  surely  there  and  visible  change, 
life,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
(They  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  they  came. 
Bat  meditate  for  many  and  many  a  day,) 
Seeps  In  the  vaalt  beneath.    We  know  not  mudi  i 
Bit  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
1^1  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  house ; 
And  iBay  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

Pace    on  a  Christmas  eve— ere  yet  the  roof 
Rang  with  the  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent  gate. 
And  ask'd  admittance ;  ever  and  anon, 
As  if  he  sought  what  most  he  fear'd  to  find 
Looking  b^iind  hmi.    When  within  the  walls. 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
StiD  did  he  look  behind  him ;  oft  and  long, 
moi  haggard  eye,  and  curling,  quivering  lip, 
CUdiiDg  at  vacancy.    Between  the  fits. 
For  here,  tis  said,  he  lingerM  whUe  he  Uved, 
Be  would  discourse,  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  charm  by  none  resisted,  none  explain 'd, 
U&lrit  before ;  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
AU  was  forgotten.    Then,  howe'er  employ'd. 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  gUmpee  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone 
Ajid  turn  and  gaze,  and  shrink  into  himself. 
As  Hieagh  the  fiend  was  there,  and,  face  to  &oe, 
SeowL'd  o^  his  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was ; 
Hast  unremitting  in  the  services ; 
Iheo,  only  then,  untroubled,  unassail'd ; 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
Be  learnt  in  Ftorence ;  with  a  master's  hand. 
As  to  this  day  the  sacristy  attests, 
Hinting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  length  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  work  in  secret  done, 
IV  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be. 
That  hangs  behind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew. 
Roue  here  can  doubt :  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  funtest  glimpse — ^to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
Gaxe  as  be  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves. 
Acting  the  selfsame  part    But  wliy  twas  drawn. 
Whether  in  penance,  to  atone  for  guilt. 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  guilt  inflicts, 
Or  hiply  to  £uniliarize  his  mind 
WSlh  what  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
fbr  none  could  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL" 


XXL 
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iftwui  a  harper,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
BbaB^tKasure;  a  majestic  man. 
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By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued ; 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day, 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betrayM, 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller ; 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old. 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years, 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  spring ; 
And  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was. 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  worn  with  travel.    Heavy  sleep  weigh'd  dowA 
His  eyelids ;  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  came. 
Embolden 'd  by  his  love  and  by  his  fear, 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road. 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  ean  refuse  ? — Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his. 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon  till  night. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle, 
That  yet  display *d,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  wear ; 
We  lumber'd  on  together  j  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  length. 
When  question'd  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts, 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  were  bound,  he  sai^ 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio  ;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there, 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short  tranet. 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charmed  cup. 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pour*d  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repajring  me.    At  length  the  sun 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold  ; 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — ^it  had  a  voice  oracular, 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street. 
Spoke  when  consulted.    If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o*er  bill  and  dale  th«gr 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
Ajid  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
F^H  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day ; 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind. 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

XXIL 
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Day  glimmer'd ;  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Whidi  ny  mule  followM  as  in  love  with  fear, 
Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inclining 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most) 
A  seu  cf  vapour  rolPA    Metbou^t  we  went 
Along  tiie  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world  $ 
But  SDOD  the  fuiges  fled,  and  we  descried. 
Nor  dfanly,  though  the  laik  was  sUent  yet, 
S  A 
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Thj  gulf,  La  Spezzia.    Ere  the  morning  gun, 
£re  the  first  day-streak,  we  alighted  there  j 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  offing.    Yet  along  the  shore 
Great  was  the  stir ;  as  at  the  noontide  hour. 
None  unemploy'd.    Where  from  its  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea, 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont. 
Washing  their  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide, 
SparkUng  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  &got  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wander'd,  step  by  step  led  on, 
The  fishers  dragged  their  net,  the  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life. 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
'Gainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recaird  me.    We  embark'd,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  galleys  shelter'd— in  the  day. 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought ;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  cr3rstalline  sea. 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — underneath  a  mountain  ridge. 
Untamed,  untameablp,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  a  ad  its  church,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleam'd  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
NarrowM  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane, 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  comes  display'd 
Over  the  cross)  his  hiunan  merchandise 
To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Exposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  dmeters 
Flash 'd  through  the  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  tale. 
Ere  long  to  part  them  in  their  agony, 
Parent  and  child !    How  oft  where  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
Labour'd,  his  hands  upon  the  oar,  his  ejres 
Upon  the  land— the  land,  that  gave  him  birth ; 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined ;  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  bravery, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried, «  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  wh«i,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresisting  f    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  frail,  so  soon,  alas !  to  die, 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  this  worid 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  lifis  itself, 
life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  him  who  never  wroog'd  them!    Who  tiuKt 

breathes 
Woifld  not,  when  first  he  hmud  it,  tom  away 
Af  fttim  a  tale  BMOftioQt,  incredible  ? 


furely  a  sense  of  our  mortalitya 
A  consciousness  how  soon  we  shall  be  gone. 
Or,  if  we  linger — ^but  a  few  short  year>^ 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother's  grave. 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve. 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  b  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  cloud-capt  promontoriee, 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower. 
Scenes  of  elysium,  such  as  night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand. 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still ; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pour'd  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble. 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  t^ld.    Twas  where  in  the  nortb-weit 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable, 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itself. 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seat; 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowing  in  the  azure  vault 
Are  dark  and  silent    'Twas  where  o'er  the  seti. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung  s  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  clifi*  to  cliff, 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest. 
Among  its  golden  groves  and  fruits  of  gold. 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  son. 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  lampi 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  approAchV 
A  city  far  renown 'd  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

XXIU. 
OBIVOA 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.    Here  he  livedi 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  discoorte 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  sud  fio 
As  on  his  deck.    *Tis  less  in  length  and  breadth 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war; 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  'tis  now 
A  house  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  hllen  as  it  is, 
'TIS  still  the  noblest  dwelling^^ven  in  Genoa ! 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  lis^ 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  wlthovt, 
That  in  the  wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give, 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  a]M< 
It  was  thy  countiyl  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

Tii  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  conn. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  place  of  atir{ 


Qenoa. 
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Mm  oo  tfadr  daily  busiiiets,  early  and  late, 
IboBfiof  thy  veiy  threshold.    But  when  there, 
Than  wert  among  thy  fellow  citizens, 
Thjr  children,  for  they  hail'd  thee  as  their  sire ; 
Aod  on  a  spot  thou  must  have  loved,  for  there, 
CiUiiif  them  round,  thou  gayest  them  more  thin 

tife, 
Gmng  what  lost,  makes  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 
Tboe  thou  didst  do  indeed  an  act  divine ; 
Nor  coQldst  thou  leaye  thy  door  or  enter  in, 
Withont  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Agiin  tinong  them.    Thy  brave  mariners, 
Tbej  who  had  fought  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  mountain  billows,  bore  thee  back; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber. 
Thine  was  a  glorious  course ;  but  couldst  thou 
there, 
Clad  in  thy  cere-doth— in  that  silent  vault, 
Where  thou  art  gathered  to  thy  ancestors- 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all. 
Then  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confess, 
A  tigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  passM  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left. 
Before  the  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected, 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Tk*  tmbitious  man,*  that  in  a  perilous  hou( 
Fell  from  the  plank. 

A  PAREWELLt 

An)  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  enr !    Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  eoold  not  kave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
•FireweU  for  ever!" 

Blany  a  courtesy, 
Thftt  io«^  no  recompense,  and  naet  with  none 
Bst  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came, 
Bave  I  experienced  i  not  a  cabin  door, 
Go  vhere  I  would,  but  open'd  with  a  smile ; 
^nia  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent, 
^tiuge  perfumes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me, 
FniB  flowecs  that  minister*d  like  unseen  spirits ; 
^nni  the  first  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forth, 
^  gnttfol  earnest,  and  the  southern  lakes, 
l^BUngly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet ; 
^  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
^l^^n  them,  but  how  changed— onward  to  roll 
^  ifs  to  age  in  silent  m^esty, 
'*"''u|'  the  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
'^  gladDeis  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  mde, 
((oiee&eof  life  but  has  contributed 
^«k  to  remember^-from  the  Poleeine, 
^^  when  the  south  wind  blows,  and  ekMids  on 


^«<^tnd  &11,  the  peasant  freights  hit  baric, 
l^Bttd  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floodif 
^Ui  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel, 
^^  opUfted  over  field  and  fenee, 
JJ»|»  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  tow, 
^  Wvtl  regkm,  where  no  echo  dwells, 
Mihe eooMs, comes  in  hnr  saddest  plight^ 
^»ws,inirtin^te    on  to  where  the  path 
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Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breathe 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death ; 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunters 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  bufifalo  herd. 
Afflicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discem'd  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  hiunan  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
Aj  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tum*d 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky, 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  majesty. 
The  wondrous  work  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wind  blusters,  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here, 
Ajid  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like, 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn, 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time ;  and  many  a  chanty 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cavai 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listenhig  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heaven ! 
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Hknce,  to  the  realms  of  night,  dire  demon,  hMMl 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  world,  the  human  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powers  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flashing  fiiry  bid  his  eyeballs  shine  i 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steelM  tte 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  April  shower,  soft  pMj 


Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  blessM, 
To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.^ 
At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep. 
At  thy  command  exults,  thou^  nature  bids  hia 
weep! 

Wh«n,  with  a  frown  that  froM  the  peopled  eartli,§ 
Thou  dartedst  tiiy  huge  head  from  high, 
Nif^t  waved  her  banners  o'er  the  sky, 

And,biooding,gav«  her  thipelesi  shadows  birth. 


•TbstemplseorFMtam.      t  Written  In  oarijr  youth. 
tThssMrtfleeoripUienia.    « UersUus, t. 6). 
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Rocking  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha  !  what  withering  phantoms  glare ! 
As  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell, 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  voices  yell ! 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb, 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by  j 
In  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye  t 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  stonn, 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terrors  of  bis 
form. 

1.3. 
O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reigns* 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deter 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow. 
Breathes  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
Each  potent  spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands, 
Full  in  the  sun  the  Brahmin  stands*} 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchugs  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest : 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire  ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest : 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 
And,  sighing,  sinks  !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dusky  state,t 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost. 
Weave  the  airy  web  of  fate ; 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shipless  main^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  fiinertl 
train. 

II.  1. 
Thou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glow'd. 
Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own, 
Attd  at  Hs  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 
Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 
Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  hand. 
Circled  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height 
The  statue,  waking  with  iimnortal  powers,^ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

spheres ; 
Th'  ind^[;nant  pjrrainid  sublimely  towers. 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
&9nei  mtxsic  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind  $ 
And  bright-eyed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

II.  2. 
Round  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise ! 
'         A  timbrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale. 
And  bids  the  god  of  thunders  hail  ;| 
With  lowings  loud  the  captive  god  replies. 


Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  smiie. 
Scaly  monarch  of  the  Nile  !* 
But  ah !  what  myriads  claim  tbe  bended  knee ! 
Go,  count  the  busy  drops  that  swell  the  sea. 
Proud  land !  what  eye  can  trace  thy  mjrstic  kit, 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  as  night  ?| 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  dare  ex- 
plore,^ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wings  her  flight; 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  of  clay, 
Chann'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  smiling  st 
decay. 

n.  3. 

On  yon  boar  summit,  mildly  bright| 
With  purple  ether's  liquid  light. 
High  o'er  the  worid,  the  wbite-robed  magi  pm 
On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire ; 
Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blaze, 
Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 
But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 
From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 
The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 
«*  The  god  !  the  god  !"  the  sibyl  cries.f 
Her  figure  swells,  she  foams,  she  raves ! 
Her  figure  swells  tb  more  than  mortal  size  * 
Streams  of  rapture  roll  along, 
4Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies : 
Wake,  echo,  wake  and  catch  the  song, 

O  catch  it,  ere  it  dies  ! 
The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  oVr, 
The  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 
In  vain  she  checks  tiie  god's  control  { 
His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame, 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 

Breathing  a  prot>hetic  flame. 
The  cavern  frowns !  its  hundred  mouths  *»**»••• 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  fate  of  atfirt 
flows ! 

III.  1. 
Mona,  thy  Druid  rites  awake  the  dead ! 
Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 
E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air ; 
Rites  that  have  chain'd  old  ocean  en  his  bsd. 
Shiver'd  by  thy  piercing  glance. 
Pointless  (alls  the  hero's  lance. 
Thy  magic  bids  th'  imperial  eagle  fly,** 
And  blasts  the  laureatt  wreath  of  vietatT*      ^ 
Hark !  the  bard's  soul  inspires  the  vocal  stiiag 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  hovers  oVi: 
While  murky  night  sails  round  on  raven  win|i 
Deepening  die  tempeefb  howl,  the  teir"*^ 

roar; 
ehised  by  the  mom  from  Snowdool  awful  W^f 
Where  late  she  sate  and  scowl'd  on  the  black  w»^« 
below. 


*  The  fiineral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  The  fates  of  the  northern  mythology.  See  Malletfs 
AntlqaHies. 

t  An  anuslon  to  tte  second-sight 

§  See  that  fine  description  of  tba  siiiMen  anhmaltoa  Of 
the  PaUadium,  in  the  second  bookof  the  JBneU. 

DTbe  bull,  Apis. 


•  The  crooodlle.  ^^^ 

t  According  to  an  AttcieMi  proveib^a  was  \tm  om^ 
in  ^0pi  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  ^e  hieroglyphics. 

9  The  catacombs.  ^j^ 

II  •*  The  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  «*  hare  ^  J^S* 
altars,  Of  iianiea  'fKey  Sacrifice  on  the  •^•••■•''^ 
oatBMNWtaiBS."    1.131. 

tJSn>  VI.  46,0(0. 

*•  See  Tacitus.  1.  xif.  c  29. 


VER&£6. 


Lo,  stcel-dad  war  his  gorgeous  standard  rears  * 
Tfcf  red  cross  squadrons  madly  rage,* 
And  mow  tbroagb  infancy  and  age ; 
Theo  kiss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  in  tears. 
VeiliDg  from  the  eye  of  day, 
PeWDce  dreams  her  life  away ; 
b  doitterM  sofitode  she  sits  and  sighs, 
WWIefrora  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  heartfelt  beat,  tht  midnight  hell 
Swrap  its  slow  summons  through  the  hollow 

pile.' 
The  weik,  wan  yotarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell. 
To  vftlk,  with  taper  dim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
With  choral  chantings  vainly  to  aspire, 
Bryoedthif  nether  sphere,  on  rapture's  wkig  of  iira 

III.  3. 
Urd  of  each  pong  the  nenres  can  feel, 
Heace  with  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
FMiKfts  the  soul  above  this  little baU ! 
Wiile  gfeams  of  gtory  open  round, 
AiiiircIiBg  choirs  of  angels  call, 
Ciaii  thoa,  with  all  thy  terrors  crown'd, 
Bope  to  obscure  that  latent  spark, 
I^wtined  to  shine  when  suns  are  dark  ? 
Tby  triumphs  cease !  through  every  land, 
HiA !  troth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease  ? 
Htt  heavenly  form,  with  glowing  hand, 
BivgDJj  points  to  piety  and  peace. 
Roib'd  with  youth,  her  looks  impart 

bth  fine  feeling  as  it  /lows  i 
Ber  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

^^m  as  the  mountain  snows ; 
Wwtial  transports  round  her  play 
^  lofkly,  sweetly  die  away. 
^  smiles !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blackcn'd  o'er  thy  baleful  reign  ? 
^dtikoess  fiirls  his  leaden  ahroud, 

Sl^rinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 
B«  toieh  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
*>^  lo .'  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  md  love. 


VERSES 

•^nrm  TO  BE  srOKEN  BY  MRS.  SIDD01fS.t 

Yes,  His  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vato  j 
'•ke,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
^  in  this  nether  world  j  no  seraph  yet ! 
^^^  my  spirit,  when  the  sun  is  set, 
Jjjk^tnmbled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board, 
^  I  died  lMt-4>y  poison  or  the  sword ; 
J*j^  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
"*«>>ere  10  crft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 
&mJ*  ^  *^*  metaphor,  that  little  bell 

^  *•"•!»»  daion,  yfgfj^  i^g„  ^IIj  tragic  toot  j 
^  ^»<w»an— scarce  restrains  her  own ! 


*Ilisi 


(^^{----'kshls  evsnt  happened  at  tba  siege  and 
j^piMwikn^iB  the  laalyMrof  theeleveniheenuiry. 

j^**^»  ^fHidj,  performed  for  her  benefit,  at  the 
■^  «oyi|  to  Drory-Une,  April  27, 17». 
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Canske,willifietiaD,< 
When  to  be  gratefel  l»  the  part  aasign'd  ? 
Ah  no !  she  sooms  the  trappings  of  ber  artt 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  heait 

But,  ladlee,  say,  muat  I  aSone  unmaak  ? 
Is  bene  ne  other  actress  ^  let  me  aA. 
Belkrre  me,  those,  who  beet  the  heart  disteet. 
Know  every  woman  studiee  stage  effect. 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  aa  humour  wills ; 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls, 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  folb. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  tweUf 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Now  heie,  now  there — in  noise  and  mischief  ever ! 
A  schoolrgirl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  peperB» 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapours  i 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romanceti 
Pla3rful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances  { 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes, 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  alt  she  knows i 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notioM ! 
A  romp !  that  hm$Ht  of  perpetiul  motioM ! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces, 
6no  cports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 
Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  si|^! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain 'd, 
And  now  she  suee  to  slaves  herself  had  diain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive  $ 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland*place  on  fire  \ 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  flps,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cagtf  | 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  ^  nodding  to  its  fall !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit| 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it. 
Yet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  leswm  h)^  each  poor  pretenee  forgot  $ 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  soems  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  futures  of  the  soul  % 
Unlocks  each  thou^t  chain'd  down  by  eowaid  art» 
And  to  fen  day  tfe»  latent  pastiont  start ! 
—And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  you  appiuii^ 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  di«wt. 
Sa8 


ROGERS. 


Born  OD  tlM  itigt— throagli  eTeij  shiftiiig  icene, 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempettuoiM  or  Mre&e, 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired ! 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
Thus  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings. 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  unmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  uncheck*d,  each  genuine  feeling  flows  i 
Por  all  that  life  endears — to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Sleep  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Thou^  shut  80  close  thy  laughing  eyes, 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile, 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  * — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  fur  hands  folded  on  her  breast 
—And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control. 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary ! 


TO  . 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 
Tou  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
Tou  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure  ^ 
Monarehs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 


FROM  EURIPIDES. 

Thkek  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rode 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  ve^ents  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I  saw 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
•Twas  heaven  to  look  upon  j  and  her  sweet  voice. 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  beet  i 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;  and,  at 


Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowan, 
Af  Ib  the  shining  gran  she  sate  oonoeal'd, 
ttng  to  herself    •  •  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Cagbd  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  ecboea  wafci 
Wh«i  the  hem  screams  along  the  distant  lake. 
Her  little  heart  oft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unrelenting  key.   < 
In  vain !  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  weara. 
Nor  mov^  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  tean  | 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  reflection  thiow 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  below. 


THE  SAttOR. 

Thk  tailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  moi«^ 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  be  knew 
Recalled  and  cherish'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view  i 
Its  colours  mellowM,  not  impair'd,  by  ( 


True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main } 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depat^ 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  line. 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  dripk  the  wave; 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  Join, 
Still,  still  he  views  the  parting  kx>k  she  gava. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er. 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole  % 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  roar. 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  toiL 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  wide  i 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  rove, 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  tail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliflT  what  eager  figures  bend ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gilt ! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

— 'TIS  she,  tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her  hand! 
Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl'd ; 
Soon  tiirough  the  whitening  surge  he  tpdifi  li 

land. 
And  clatpt  the  maid  he  singled  from  tha  wocil 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Inunou  manet ;  multosqiM  Mpoua, 

MnlUr  virflm  volvins  darando  HKula,  vIimjH    fif 

Round  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  mart ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  muimnrs  biaatlit ! 
Tet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grova, 
Onoe  did  the  eagle  scream  abova. 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 


MI^iCBLLANEOUS. 


9es 


There  once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 
Hii  nble  plnma^  tempest  toss'd ; 
Aid,  ts  the  deftth-bell  smote  the  wind. 
From  towers  long  fled  by  human  kind 

His  brow  the  hero  ctomM  ! 
Then  culture  oame,  and  days  serene  $ 
And  TiUage  sports,  and  garlands  gaj. 
Foil  maoj  a  pathway  cros8*d  the  green ; 
And  maids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 

To  celebrate  the  May. 
Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder  fraught 
Efft  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep, 
Soon  destined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep, 

Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 
Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise ; 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian  spell, 
Song  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 

Of  human  sacrifice  ! 
Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  eyening  sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  rouiui  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 

Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.* 

Wiu  nsay  you  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief, 
Unkia  each  other*^  Hce,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Well  my  you  shun  all  connsel,  all  relief. 
0,  the  was  great  in  mind,  though  young  in  years ! 
^^^  it  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
^ht  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise, 
^  o'er  her  frame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
niyM  round  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 
TW  lips  so  pure,  that  moved  but  to  persuade, 
StiD  to  the  hat  enliven'd  and  endear'd. 
^^  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  convey'd, 
Aad  ever  beam*d  delight  when  you  appeared. 

Y«t  hat  the  fled  the  life  of  bUss  below. 
That  yovtbfyil  hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  f 
^  were  the  tints !  false  as  tiie  feverish  glow 
^  o*er  her  burning  cheek  distemper  threw  ! 

^  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves  .• 
(Gfeiy  umI  joy  reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
hr,  hx  toon  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
^  tfc«y,  ahs  !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

0 !  THAT  the  chymist's  magic  art 
^^^^  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure ! 
^  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
^**ei«t  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 
"His  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
Iti  hiitie  cau0it  from  Chloel  eye  j 
1^  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell— 
1W  spang  of  sensibility! 


*0n  the  death  of  a  younfer  sister. 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly*st  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age  j 
Thou  charm'st  in  fancy's  idle  dream, 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  tHAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Tane,  quid  aflbctas  faclem  mihi  ponere,  pletor  t 

A£ris  et  linguv  sum  filia; 

Bt,  si  y\B  similem  pingere,  pinge 


Oircz  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul, 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  controL 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below. 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go. 
In  secret  didst  thou  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart  ? 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore  j 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
'Mid  echoes  yet  untuned  by  song  | 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost. 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 

Far  happier  thou  !  'twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  f 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star,  ' 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir ; 
And  Wre  a  while  to  thee  twas  given 
Once  more  that  voiced  beloved  to  join. 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine* 
And  nursed  thy  infant  years  with  many  a  ftrali 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

Wmu  on  the  cUff  vrith  calm  delight  she  kiieeliy 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  Jojrs  recall. 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  Infant  steals ! 
0  fly— yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  falL 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare» 
And  the  fbnd  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  then. 


♦  ThelawofgraTlUilon.        tlathewlntor 
t  Mrs.  Sheridan's. 
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ROOBRS. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  H£RCULE8» 
COMMOIU^y  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

Akd  doit  tbon  ttUly  tbou  anit  of  brattbing  ptone, 
(Thj  giant  limte  to  Aigbt  and  4sb«os  Iwrrd,) 
Still  sit  at  OB  tiie  fragment  of  a  world  s 
Surviving  all,  majostic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept^ 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trun)c 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk  s 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  twas  thine  to  rise, 
Still,  still  tmqueilM  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  raiBis,  with  thee  eonversing,  oaogit* 
Bright  rerelatkms  of  the  good  they  sought  i 
By  thee  Itet  hmg-leet  spellf  in  secret  giveD, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO X 

Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mUd  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew, 
When  mosDtain-glens  and  caverns  Aill  of  ni^t 
O'er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept, 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more. 
That  she  should  die — nor  watch'd,  alas  *  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Tet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  hear  closing  eye  required. 
There  didsl  thou  stand — ^tbere,  with  the  smile  she 

knew. 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  ey^  ! 

Nor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears, 
Wheik  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tears — 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHABfBER. 

Tbxmb,  hi  that  bed  so  closely  curtainM  round, 
Wor&  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A^  ftther  sleeps  ?    0  hnsh'd  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away  ! 

He  stirs— yet  stiU  he-eleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  stream! 
Alid  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushlight  di«f . 


•  In  the  gardons  of  Um  Vatican,  where  it  was  placed  \Sf 
IqUqs  II.,|t  was  long  the  favourite  study  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts,  Michasl 
Angele,  Raphael,  and  the  Ouraccl. 

t-QBee  in  the  possession  of  Praxiules»  If  wt  xmf  be- 
llewftii  anoieBi  epigram  on  the  Ouldlan  Venus.— Ana^ 
IMiaiVsi  RMtamoft,  DI.  20a 

t  On  the  death  of  her  sister. 


THE  BOY  OF  E6REM0ND.* 
**  Sat,  what  remains  when  hope  is  iad  ^ 
She  aasw«r^d,  *«  Endless  weeping !" 
For  in  the  herdsmtn's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embiay  rung  the  matin-hell, 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden  fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelUng,  i^k%. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  ilyingt 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood, 
In  tartan  clad  and  fdrest  green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood^ 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore ; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two, 
And  the  river  rushes  through. 
His  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
Twas  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  pass'd 
But  that  step-^t  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  way, 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day,) 
The  hound  bung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  all  of  Ki^  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  rung; 
The  "  Miserere  !"  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 
Bat  wihat  avail  they }    Ruthless  lord. 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sw«d 
Here  on  the  jroung  its  fury  spent. 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair. 
Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping, 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wbarfe  were  weq^; 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roU'd. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRUOC 

Oir  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father's  hand  confers 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hers ; 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice ; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace. 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  choice. 


*  In  the  twelfth  ceotury  William  Fitx-Doncan  Uid 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fire  and  sword ;  sad 
was  afterward  established  there  by  his  uncle,  Derid, 
King  of  Scotland. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  son,  commonly  cAll«d 
the  Boy  of  Egremond,  dying  before  him  in  the  manner  i»r* 
related;  when  a  priory  was  removed  from  EmbssyM 
Bolton,  that  it  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pbc* 
where  the  accident  happened.  That  place  is  still  koovs 
by  the  name  of  the  Strid ;  and  the  mother'aeDiwer,  as 
given  hi  the  first  staiua,  is  to  this  day  often  rapeand  is 
Wharfedala.— Sea  Whiaaker*s  HisL  of  Craven. 
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S^ttwfastTCnort  <tf  h«r  feeliBg  fnme ! 
To  thee  dM  tmnt    forgive  a  virgm^  fbut ! 
To  thee  dM  tnnit  with  lurctt,  tenderest  claim  t 
Wmkotm  that  channs,  vehMtaace  that  endean ! 

ItMch  leipoiue  the  sacred  rite  requires, 
hm  ber  fall  bosom  bursts  th'  unbidden  sigh, 
i  itnnge,  mjsterious  awe  the  scene  inspires  $ 
iad« ter  Upi  the  tceaBbliog  acetnts  die. 

O^hsr ftir  fote  what  wild  eoMtiens  play! 
Wkt  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
locB  ihdl  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day, 
hai  wtfkd  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

ik  soon,  thine  own  oonfest,  ecstatic  thought ! 
ThtksDdrtaU  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers ; 
Aid  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
(SU  te  eafan  current  of  domestic  hours ! 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

Tn  sonbeaiM  atte^  the  aiure  skies, 
Aai  Use  with  light  the  mountain's  browt 
With  houds  aad  horns  the  hunters  rise. 
Aid  chase  the  roe*bnck  thiough  the  snow. 

fnm  roch  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
ffigb  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
MUe,  lest  tiie  air,  conrulsed  by  sound, 
Kcnd  from  abore  a  frozen  mass.* 

Tbe  gsats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way, 
Up  craggjr  steeps  and  ridges  rude ; 
MtfkMby  the  wild  wolf  lor  his  prey, 
fapfcsut  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

Aid  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud. 
Aid  M  the  echoing  cliffs  reply, 
The  hots  peep  o*er  the  morning  cloud, 
Pctch*d,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


ttniATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

Lovi,  under  fUendship*s  yestore  white, 
W^>  his  little  limbe  concealing ; 
Aad  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite, 
^  pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight, 
SnilMthiough  his  tears  revealing. 

Bot  now  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  Ms  frame  !— 
'^^Vsfaig,  or  smilfaig,  or  in  teats, 
'Hi  lore;  and  love  is  still  tbe  same. 


A  CHARACTER, 
^^noch  the  hedge^row  shade  the  violet  stnOs, 


^[*J»we«t  air  iU  modeat  leaf  reveals  i 
jJl^JJ^i  diaims,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
^'^^li  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  tier  own. 


TO  THX 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  ♦•♦♦ 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  f 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  f^e  ? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer ; 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  thk  preeufflptton,  soon  or  lala, 
Know  tUM  shall  be  a  kmdred  fat*. 
AjkSttnr  shall  in  vengeasMe  riae-* 
Sing  Hantet*s  cheeka,  aul  Harrtofto  «yes  t 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
—Trace  all  the  mother  in  the  child! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-RU^MUASr 

Tbkaj)  lightly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said. 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  -small  note  wakes  from  under  ground, 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves. 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
—Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  sehoelboy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring. 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


•IWet 


in  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tell 


J]JJ^on  with  speed,  and^say  nothing,  test  the  agi- 
•■"•«  tbe  dr  dioald  loosen  the  snows  abore. 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

Whef  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve. 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ; 
And  fairy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy ; 
Tis  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey. 
Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 
Brush  from  my  lids  the  hues  of  heaven  away. 
And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  i»  night ! 
^Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 
Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air ; 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply, 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  peinte  the  glittering  spear . 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whirring  wings. 
Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings ! 
-^I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A  WISH. 

Mute  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  { 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 
»  '  — ^^"^ 

•  Alluding  10  some  verses  which  she  had  written  on  ai 
elder  sister, 
t  Inscribed  on  an  urn  in  the  flower-garden  at  ffiiid. 
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The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  neat ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgnm  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  goeit 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

Fhe  village  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  giren. 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  1786. 

Whxlb  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor, 
Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise. 
With  many  3  face  that  smiles  on  me  no  more ; 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave» 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Dkab  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  mjrrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound ; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  Joys,  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale* 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Shephekp,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst, 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  cistern  of  white  stone, 
Arch*d,  and  o'erwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse, 
ThiK  iron  cup  chaiu'd  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rUde  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatiroa.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
Twas  here  she  tum*d  from  her  beloved  sire. 
To  see  his  face  no  more.*    0,  if  thou  canst, 
('TIS  not  far  oflT,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  j 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  scoopM  in  the  marble  there, 


8m  aa  aneedoie  ralased  by  Psiiinlaii  111.901 


That  birds  may  oome  and  drink  upon  his  grave. 
Making  it  holy  !• 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOT 
LAND,  SEPTEMBER  2,  ISIJ. 

Blue  was  the  k>ch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  tiie  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands, 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me  ! 
— Tlkough  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green, 
Wliere  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day ; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  that,  th'  asylum  of  the  dmAt 
While,^as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Royt  the  boatman  told  % 
His  arm,  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,^  thy  shore  I  climb'd  at  last. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  lookM  upon  another  flood  ;§ 
Great  ocean's  self  *    ( Tis  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round, 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  clifls  and  promontories  there, 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bai^ ; 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rush'd  in  vain. 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain : 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep!| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight, 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure  !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gak^t 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee ! 

•  A.  Turkish  saperfUtk)n. 

t  A.  iSunous  outlaw. 

t  Signifying,  In  the  Erse  language,  an  Isthnms. 

9  Loch  Long. 

II A  phenontnon  described  liy  many  navlgatoc^ 
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0  blest  retreat,  and  nend  too  * 
fltaied  af  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
ToDM  duly  on  the  desert  air, 
Aad  oofses  dcck'd  thy  tnmmits  bine. 
Oft,  fike  some  loved  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall, 
Amid  the  bom  and  itir  of  men, 
Tkj  becchen  grove  and  waterfim» 
Tkj  feny  with  its  gliding  sail, 
All  hcf^-tte  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

Oscc  more,  enchanting  inaid,  adien ! 
iBBSt  be  gone  while  yet  I  may } 
Oft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you. 
Bit  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  iweet  expression  of  that  face, 
For  e?er  changing,  yet  the  same, 
Ab  BO,  1  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
It  nelts  my  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Tstgive  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go, 
OM  little  lock  of  those  80  bleet, 
Thtt  lend  yonr  cheek  a  warmer  glow. 
Aid  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest 

-Sty,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight, 
Tbat  band  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet, 
How  coald  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigb  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  ? 

0  ny-^but  no,  it  must  not  be. 
A4iea!  a  long,  a  kmg  adieu ! 
— Tet  still,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me, 
Oloever  could  I  fly  from  you. 


WfiCRDPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE. 

DEnCATBO  TO  TRX  QmAtXM,* 

AffioicH  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
^^  dwelling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

Jo?e, 
^  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life  i 
Vhboot  them  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
^**iwd,not  loved ;  and  those  on  whom  they  smile, 
ftttt  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beautiful, 
SKat  forth  with  double  lustre. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

^^"xu>efthesao!  porrae  thy  raptuTOut  flight, 
^^^  with  her  thou  lovett  in  fields  of  light; 
M  where  the  flowen  of  paradise  unfold, 
J^  fragrant  neetar  from  their  cops  of  gold. 
^^  Jbin  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  iky, 
^*9nA  tnd  drat  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
j^Y^t  wertthoa  once  a  worm,  a  thing  thtt  ertpt 
^^  bare  earth,  then  wrou^t  a  tomb  and  sl^ 
«*«■«*  ii  maa  j  soon  from  hit  cell  of  clay 
!•  bant  a  seraph  in  the  bbize  of  day ! 


•AlWobvn  Abbey. 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBEB  10,  1806.* 

Whoe*xb  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lief 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gonei 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone  ! 
And,  thou^  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  cooies  again, 
Alas .'  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shkdowy  aisle, 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fill'd  the  solemn  pile  *, 
Th'  iUttstrfous  line,  that  in  kmg  order  led, 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  mourn 'd  him  detdf 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  singularly  good : 
All,  of  all  rank's,  that  claim'd  him  for  their  own  % 
And  nothing  wanting— but  himself  alone  !t 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name ; 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  !^ 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed  ? 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nelson*s  closing  grave  s 
How  soon  to  claim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong, 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew — 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung» 
**  Peace,*'  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue  I 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resoWed,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  round; 
He  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day, 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away ! 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  letterM  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove, 
Where  still  hb  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove ; 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  ballow'd  page  i 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage ; 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms  be  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  be  miss'd.    O'er  eveiy  land  and  sea. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  when  the  storm  is  hush'd — in  distant  years— 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears ! 


•  After  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Ron.  Charles  Jamei 
Fox. 

t  Tenes  voir  le  pea  qui  nous  rests detanide  grandeur, 
etc— SeesaMt.    Ortdwon/tmibrt  d*  Loni»  dc  BvuHnm, 

X  El  rien  enfln  ne  manque  dans  tous  ces  honneurs,  qua 
eelui  A  qui  on  lea  rtnd.—lbid. 

%  Alluding  particularlf  to  his  speech  on  moTing  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  TsTisioek,  March  16,  ISCtt. 

n  See  that  admirable  delioeaUoo  of  his  character  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whkh  flr«  appeared  In  the  Bombay 
Coorier,  Janoary  17, 1807. 


rfAMES  GRAHAMB. 


The  potm  of  Th»  tebtelib  will  long  endear  Uw 
name  of  jAim  Osabajie  to  all  who  lo^e  Uw  due 
oHervaace  of  Sunday,  and  are  arqiiainted  wUh  the 
devout  ttionghts  aad  po«tic  feeling  wbioh  it  inepme. 
Nor  will  In  be  reiMinl>ered  for  this  aAooe ;  hu 
Brititli  Oeorgios  and  his  Birds  of  SootUad,  rank 
with  those  productioiis  whose  images  and  soitiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  ahide  there 
when  more  startling  and  ohtmsive  things  are 
forgotten.  Thete  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  charaeter  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  preve  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  ferrent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
pnrohasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  giTing  the  fonn, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  hsbits  of  each  indirid- 
ual  bird,  with  a  gnphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quiress  some  of  Us  songs  are  natural  and  ^egant  { 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblioal  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  23d  April,  1766 1  his  fother, 
who  W9M  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  tnrth  wai  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  Meis  wfaidi  were  likely  to  lead  him  oat 
of  the  paths  of  «t*^  *»d  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  piiblished  in  seeret,andhe  bad  the 
pleasure  of  ftudtaig  the  lady  wtiom  he  had  married 
among  its  wannest  admirers ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  wb«n  she  diseovesed  the  anther.  His 
health  deettaed  I  heaeeepted  the  Uving  of  tedg^* 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  lus  duties 
dltigeBtly  and  weU  tiU  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  whieh  took  plaee  14«h  flepteidwr,  ISll. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame'k  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinbur^  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ez- 
presshm  of  ktedness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodneis  and  pi^ 
triarehal  shnplieity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
and  intimate  lympatlgr  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, wUeh  assures  us  at  onoe  that  he  is  not 
miUng  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  bat  aeiely 


giving  vent  te  the  fioiliar  siintiinsstsefhis  bsnn. 
We  can  trace  hese,  in  shorthand  with  the  ssmepbis- 
iog  effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  efbrt,  mdtf* 
fectation,  which  wefaavunlready  notioed  sstbsnoit 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attempts  in  dooip* 
tion.  Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  put  theii 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  ftocies  ud 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress,  befote  tbe^ 
venture  to  present  tbem  to  the  esowdedaMsnbl/ 
of  the  public:  and  thei^h  the etyle  and foiysl of 
this  dress  Taries  aceoiriing  to  the  taste  snd  itRbtr 
of  the  inventoie,  still  it  serves  ahnost  eiiasHr  to 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  to  prove  that 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
tbem  as  they  really  were.  Now,  Mr.  Gnhime. 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  oerroosnesi 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natural  and  limpli 
feelings  with  which  the  conteropbuisn  of  bssuB 
emotion  should  affect  us  i  or  lutker,  hu  bssa  w 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  conelsntiy  e&groiNd 
with  the  feelings  diemeelves,  to  think  hov  the 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  ge&^ 
rality  of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  about  the 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derisioo  of  the 
unfeeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  aisst  nei- 
ther with  the  Mosidoras  and  Damons  sf  Thoosoo, 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Oifords  of  Cnbbe; 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Scboolmistm, 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ,— 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peasants  of  Scot- 
land in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  toocb* 
ing  and  simple  expression  of  concern  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  of  generous  indulgence  for  their  faolts. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindneu  and  condeKco- 
sion,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  is  he  ostentatiOfB  or 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other;  but  gives  ezprsnioo  io 
the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentiiMati 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.  We 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  ssioio 
direcHy  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  JAd  p^odbMSt  10 
full  and  pleasing  a  oonvictifMS  that  itis  didstsdhf 
the  genuine  feelinp  whiA  it  aims  at  eoBDiiiiot- 
ing  to  the  reader.  If  then  he  less  fin  and  cita- 
tion than  in  the  strains  of  soma  of  his  ttmttoff 
raries,  there  is  more  truth  and  tendscniss  thsa  » 
coonnonly  found  alo^  with  those  qualitiss,  m' 
less  getting  up  either  of  lai««age  or  of  •mti0»^ 
than  we  recoUeet  to  have  met  with  in  aiy  9t^ 
compoaition. 
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ARGUMENT. 
iMcr^tioQ  of  a  Ssbbath  morning  in  the  country.  The 
bboartr  at  home.  The  town  meehanlc'e  morning 
walk;  his  mediiaUon.  The  found  of  bells.  Crowd 
I>roc««ling  to  church.  Intenral  before  the  serrlce 
begins.  Scottish  service.  English  service.  Scriptures 
read.  The  oigan,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.  The 
•mmd  borne  to  the  sick  man's  couch :  his  wish.  The 
■orahip  of  God  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  The 
shepherd  boy  among  the  hills.  People  seen  on  the 
heights  returning  from  charch.  Contrast  of  the  present 
Times  with  those  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion. Tlie  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :  A  Sabbath 
coBventicIe:  Cameron:  Renwick:  Psalms.  Night 
conventicles  during  storms.  A  funeral  according  U) 
the  riles  of  the  church  of  England.  A  female  charac 
ter.  The  smcide.  Expostulation.  The  incurable  of 
an  hospital.  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  capiul  punish- 
Beats  on  persons  who  have  been  left  destitute  of  re- 
li^oQs  and  moral  instruction.  Children  proceeding  to 
a8«adny-«chool.  The  liuher.  The  impress.  Appeal 
on  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  criminal  law.  Com- 
paimiivw  mfldness  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  year  of  ju. 
bflee.  Description  of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee. 
The  sound  ofthe  trumpets  through  the  land.  The  bond- 
naa  and  his  family  returning  from  their  servitude  to 
tike  poaaession  of  the  ir  inheritance.  Emigrants  to  the 
vfids  of  America.  Their  Sabbath  worship.  The  whole 
iahahtiants  of  Highland  districts  who  have  emigrated 
fa>9Bther,  still  regret  their  country.  Even  the  blind 
nu  regrets  the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nrMnt.  An  emigrant's  contrast  between  the  tropical 
cQraaies  and  Scotland.  The  boy  who  had  been  born 
SB  the  voyage.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
islaad.  His  Sabbath.  His  release.  Missionary  shipi 
The  Pacific  ocean.  Defence  of  missionaries.  Effects 
tf  the  conversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.  TransU 
tian  to  the  slave  trade.  The  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
Appeal  to  England  on  the  subject  of  her  encouragement 
to  this  horrible  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
»ar.  Unfortunate  issue  of  the  late  wai^n  France-* 
laSviucrland.  Apostrophe  to  Tbll.  The  attempt  to 
reiist  too  lat«.  The  treacherous  foes  already  In  pos- 
lesrioa  of  the  passes.  Their  devasuting  progress. 
BesolaUon.  Address  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  seclu< 
•km  fron  the  world.  Description  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
iaSeoUttid.  Psalmody.  An  aged  man.  Description 
tf  an  indostrioua  female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
taii disease.  Disinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
eblefly  In  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Test  of  charity  In  the 
ofnlenl.  Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  por- 
tion oC  the  Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In> 
vocathm  to  health— to  music.  The  Beguine  nuns.  Lasa- 
na.  TksRasurrectkm.  Dawnings  of  laith— its  progress 

Hsv  fftill  the  morning  of  the  haUow'd  day ! 
Mate  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hnsh*d 
Tlie  plooghboy's  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid*^  song. 
Thstcfthe  lies  flittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  nungled  with  fading  ilowers, 
That  jester-mofn  bloom'd  waying  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  foint  attract  the  ear— the  hum 
Of  tart  J  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
<^lancss  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoTing  cloud. 
f*  Urn  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  leas, 
Thehlaefcbiid's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  i 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
WarMes  Us  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  biook 
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Mtinnurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen  % 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'eimounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms— the  simple  song  of  praise. 
With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o*er  yon  village 
broods { 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man» 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen *d  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree  i 
But  on  this  day,  irobosom'd  in  his  home, 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  $ 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God— not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys, 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 
But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well 

pleased; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  approach 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th'  anointed  shepherd's  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  <*  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-hair'd  man,  stooping  upon  his  staff* 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  swells  the  song:  0  how  that  simple  song. 
Though  rudely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heart. 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer. 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
But  earnest — Alter'd  is  the  tone  j  to  man 
Are  now  address'd  the  sacred  speaker's  woids. 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  from  his  tongue :  0  chief  let  comfort  flow ! 
SB 
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it  is  most  iracied  in  this  vale  of  tears : 

Vbb,  Btke  the  widows  heart  to  ring  for  joy ; 

The  stranger  to  discern  13i*  Ahnighty's  ihietd 

Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  'knid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

Tis  done.    But  hark  that  infant  qnemloos  Toice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear ; 

And  see  the  father  raise  the  irhite-iobed  hahe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord: 

The  boljr  mim  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence ;  then  earnest  turns, 

And  prajs  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said,  hit  Uttle  children  come  tomtt 

Fotbid  them  not:*  the  inCint  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly, 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Remember 'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsiiBg 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  sister  land  : 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes. 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full: 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harpy  with  harp, 
And  voice  pf  psalms  /  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend  ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls. 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  thfj  eye  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  org^n-peal,  loud-rolling,  meets 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  choir;  Sublime, 
A  thousand  notes  symphonionsly  ascend, 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenward »  afar  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close, 
Tet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheerM  \ 
He  smiles  on  death  ;  but,  ah  !  a  wish  will  rise,^ 
•■Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  singj  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  turn  j  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitar}*  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets, 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands — 
The  vaulted  firmament :  Par  in  the  woods, 


• "  And  ihny  brought  young  children  to  him  that  ho 
should  touch  ihem ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis. 
pleased,  and  said  onto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  Is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Verily,  1  say  unto  yon,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kiogdoDi  of  God  as  a  liule  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  In  his 
arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 
Mark  z.  13-16. 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chhne, 
At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air{ 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move, 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray; 
When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 
Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bkMM&  r* 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 
Silence  his  praise ;  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  asceod 
Beyond  the  empyrean. — 
Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne, 
The  Sabbatii-seTvice  of  the  shepherd-boy. 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  MM 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  ciy, 
Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son  i 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps  ;  ttie  volume  closed, 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  singi 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conn'd 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  wwth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  baodi 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.    O  blissful  days  I 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wilb. 
Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  meo 
Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 
The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 
With  superstition's  name  !  yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death,-* 
These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live  j  these  shiU 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  mffli 
Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire, 
May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doom'd 
To  death  j— old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  mvs^ 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  morn 
On  which  the  angel  said,  See  where  the  Lord 
Wat  iaidj  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  wa!»t 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wuUsh^f 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  vm^ 
Dispart  to  diflbrent  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooto 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  ftfsap*' 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye ;  in  solitudes  like  these, 
Thy  persecuted  chfldren,  Scotia,  loil*d 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  lawi : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  <>'***•  *''?'iflil 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  '^^^^^T^ 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  sttutf 
The  uiAttnate  monarch  and  hb  wavering  hsittl 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
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iy  OuseioD  thimderM,  or  by  Renwick  potirM 
la  pntle  stretm ;  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Atthm  «f  pniM.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Ber  phmt;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 
Aid  00  the  dktant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear* 
Cw^t  doohtfidly  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note, 
B«  jears  more  gloomy  followM  ;  and  no  more 
Th'  aisembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  vorship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Wnghtjsave  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce, 
Aad  thnnder-peals  compell'd  the  men  of  blood 
To  conch  within  their  dens :  then  dauntlessly 
TV  •eatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  reeks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice. 
Their hithfnl  pastor's  voice:  He  by  the  gleam 
Of  Jfceeted  lightning  oped  Oie  sacred  book, 
Airf  words  of  comfort  spake :  Over  their  souls 
ffiiwtents  soothing  came, — as  to  her  young 
TV  heathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve, 
fte fathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  moidennu  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
ftoiBy  her  wings ;  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
TVy,  eherish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

Bit  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale, 
TV  boQse  of  prayer  itself,— no  place  inspires 
^oWioiM  more  accordant  with  the  day, 
TVa  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest:— 
Oft  It  the  close  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll, 
TV  wlemn  fonera!  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
TV  lenrice  of  the. tomb ;  the  homeward  crowds 
^^^  on  ritber  hand  j  the  pomp  draws  near : 
TV  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
J  on  th£  resurrection  and  the  life. 
^l>  me!  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 
TVy  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  friend 
^?we,dead  in  her  prime  of  years : — Twas  she, 
TV  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
Whh  angel  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye, 
That  De'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
Fortooger  life,  with  heart  resign'd  to  die,— 
**j^«ed  to  die ;  for  happy  visions  bless'd 
H«  Tojage's  last  days,t  and  hovering  round, 
^i?bted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 

Thit  heaven  was  nigh : O  what  a  burst 

^raptare  from  her  lips !  what  tears  of  joy 

^  Vavenward  eyes  sutHised  !    Those  eyes  are 

ckwed; 
*«  an  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  fiown : 
«*  ffliiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  fece 
7*^  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveJess  lake, 
■*hich  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear, 
f«V«ted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice, 
j^'  »t  teHects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 
7[!^  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast. 
^  that  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 
"•  PUI  withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  emboss'd 


SenUaelB  were  placed  on  the  surrounding  hills  to 
Pj«»*miQg«f  the  approach  of  the  mllllary. 
Vjowirds  ihe  end  of  Columbus^s  voyage  to  the  new 
rT;»J»w  he  was  already  near,  but  not  In  sight  of  Und, 
r^«»J  hopc^  of  his  mariners  (for  his  own  confidence 
^■J'**  han  renaJned  unmoved)  were  revived  by  the 
2^**^  ^^  bbda,  at  fim  hovering  found  the  ship,  and 
•^•«|Vlngonti,.rigging. 


With  melancholy  ornaments — (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age) — appears 
Unveil'd,  and  on  it  dust  to  dust  is  thrown, 
The  final  rite.    O  •  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fast,  and  fills  the  void. — 

But  who  is  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye, 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave  ? 
And  he  does  covet  it — his  wish  is  death : 
The  dread  resolve  is  fix'd ;  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed :  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-wom  spirit : 
Self-cursed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter  t 
He  dares  not  pray  ;  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope ; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends:  he  shuns 
The  human  face ;  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  seems  to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws : 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut. 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste ; 
Where, vegetation's  traces  almost  fail, 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tuftt 
Of  silky  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew^~ 
There  on  the  heathless  moss  outstretch 'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death : 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack. 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul ; — 
The  poniard, — and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  the  act  and  consequence, — the  flash 
Sulphureous,  fraught  with  instantaneous  death  {— 
The  ruinM  tower  perch'd  on  some  jutting  rock. 
So  high  that,  'tween  the  leap  and  dash  below, 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air,— 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink. 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  fincy  shrinks 
In  horror:  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms,— 
He  dreams  'tis  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes. 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revives— hope,  that  despair 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  de^on  frenzy,  { 

To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  most  incongruous  wretch ! 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  life,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dreadest  to  approach  his  holy  place  ? 
0  dare  to  enter  in  !  maybe  some  word, 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  will  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fate 
Is  (sentence  dire ))  incurable  disease, — 
The  outcast  of  a  lazar  house,  homeless. 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Yet  he,  e'en  he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near, 
Wi^  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  his  release ; 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  house  with  studded  doors. 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  tboa|^  ftlnti 
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The  debtor^s  friends  (for  itill  he  has  some  friends) 
Have  time  to  visit  him  (  the  blossoming  pea. 
That  climbs  the  rust-wom  bars,  seems  fresher  tinged{ 
And  on  the  little  turf,  this  day  renewM, 
The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  wing 
With  more  than  wonted  joy.   See,  through  the  ban 
That  pallid  face  retreating  from  the  view, 
That  glittering  eye  following,  with  hopeless  look, 
The  friends  of  former  yean,  now  passing  by 
In  peaceful  fellowship  to  worship  God : 
With  them,  in  days  of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe ;  and  wist 
As  little  as  the  blithest  of  the  band 
Of  this  his  lot ;  condemn'd,  condemned  unheard, 
The  party  for  his  judge ; — among  the  throng. 
The  Pharisaical  hard-hearted  man 
He  sees  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer, 
Forgive  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  t 
From  unforgiving  lips  most  impious  prayer  ! 
0  happier  far  the  victim  than  the  hand 
That  deals  the  legal  stab !    The  injured  man 
Enjoys  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 
The  Sabbath  bell  sounds  peace ;  he  loves  to  meet 
His  fellow  sufferers  to  pray  and  praise : 
And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 
Jn  holy  fanes,  is  sigh'd  in  prison  halls. 
Ah  me  !  that  clank  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 
The  ileath-doom'd  row.    But  see,  a  smile  illumes 
The  face  of  some ;  perhaps  they're  guiltless :  0 ! 
And  roust  high-minded  honesty  endure 
The  ignominy  of  a  felon's  fate ! 
No,  'tis  not  ignominious  to  be  wrong'd : 
No ;  conscious  exultation  swells  their  hearts 
To  think  the  day  draws  nigh,  when  in  the  view 
Of  angels,  and  of  just  men  perfect  made, 
The  mark  yvhich  rashness  branded  on  their  names 
Shall  be  effaced ; — when  wafted  on  life's  storm. 
Their  souls  shall  reach  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies  j — 
As  birds  from  bleak  Norwegia's  wintry  coast 
Blown  otit  to  sea,  strive  to  regain  the  shore. 
But,  vainly  striving,  yield  them  to  the  blast. — 
Swept  o'er  the  dt  p  to  Albion's  genial  isle. 
Amazed  they  light  amid  the  bloomy  sprays 
Of  some  green  vale,  there  to  enjoy  new  loves. 
And  join  in  harmony  unheard  before. 

The  land  is  groaning  'neath  the  guilt  of  blood 
Spilt  wantonly :  for  every  death-doom'd  man. 
Who,  in  his  boyhood,  has  been  left  untaught 
That  wisdom's  ways  are  uxiyt  qf  pUatantnets, 
And  all  her  paths  are  peac«,  ui^ustly  dies. 
But,  ah !  how  many  are  thus  left  untaught,—- 
How  many  would  be  left,  but  for  the  band 
United  to  keep  holy  to  the  Lord 
A  portion  of  his  day,  by  teaching  those 
Whom  Jesus  loved  with  forth-stretch'd  hand  to 

bless ! 
Behold  yon  motley  train,  by  two  and  two. 
Each  with  a  Bible  'neath  its  little  ann, 
Approach  well  pleased,  as  if  they  went  to  play, 
The  dome  where  simple  lore  is  learnt  unboughti 
And  mark  the  father  'mid  the  sldeway  throng ; 
Well  do  I  know  him  by  his  glistening  eye. 
That  follows  steadfastly  one  of  the  line, 
A  dark  seafaring  man  he  looks  to  be; 
And  much  it  glads  his  boding  heart  to  think. 
That  when  once  more  he  sails  the  valley'd  deep, 


His  child  shall  still  receive  instniction'i  boon. 
But  hark,— a  noise,— a  cry,— a  gleam  of  swoids  !- 
Resistance  is  in  vain, — he's  borne  away. 
Nor  is  allow'd  to  clasp  his  weeping  child. 

My  innocent,  so  helpless,  yet  lo  gay ! 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thus  rudely  torn 
From  thee ;— to  see  thee  lift  thy  little  ann. 
And  impotently  strike  the  ruffian  man, — 
To  hear  thee  bid  him  chidingly — begone : 

O  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kiss  each  eve 
Your  sleeping  infants  ere  you  go  to  rest. 
And,  waken'd  by  their  call,  lift  up  your  eyes 
Upon  their  morning  smile,— think,  think  of  thou 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  life 
fn  banishment  from  all  that* s  dear  to  man  t— 
0  raise  your  voices  in  one  gener^  peal 
Remonstrant,  for  th'  oppress'd.    And  ye,  who  sit 
Month  after  month  devising  impost  laws, 
Give  some  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigils 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  wrong. 

Relentless  justice !  with  fate-furrow 'd  brow; 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  various  guilt. 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ? 
Why,  pall'd  in  state,  and  mitred  with  a  wietth 
Of  nightshade,  dost  thou  sit  portentously. 
Beneath  a  cloudy  canopy  of  sight. 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  doubts; 
Death's  dart  thy  mace !— Why  are  the  laws  of  G«i 
Statutes  promulgcd  in  characters  of  fixe,* 
Despised  in  deep  concerns,  where  heavenly  guubs 
Is  most  required  ?    The  murderer — ^let  him  die, 
And  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  parent, 
His  country,— or  his  voice  against  his  God. 
Let  crimes  less  heinous  dooms  less  dreadful  meet 
Than  loss  of  life  !  so  said  the  law  divine: 
That  law  beneficent,  which  mildly  stretchM, 
To  men  forgotten  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  restitution:  Yes,  the  trumpet's  voice 
The  Sabbath  of  the  jubileef  announced : 
The  freedom-freighted  blast,  through  all  the  Iia' 
At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings. 
From  Lebanon  to  Carmel's  woody  clifls. 
So  load,  that  far  within  the  desert's  verge 
The  coaching  lion  starts,  and  glares  around. 
Free  is  the  bondman  now,  each  one  retains 
To  his  inheritance !  The  man,  grown  old 
In  servitude  far  from  his  native  fields, 
Hastes  joyous  on  his  way ;  no  hills  are  steep? 
Smooth  is  each  nigged  path ;  hit  little  ones 


*  "And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  third  dajln  (h«  OMM^ 
that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  ^^  *  7^ 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  WP"*^ 
ceedkigloud;  so  that  all  the  people  that  wtfi>»^'=^ 
trembled."    Exod.  xix.  16.  ,  ^^ 

t  "  And  thou  shall  number  seven  Sebbeths  of  JJ" 
unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  ^)*^  f1 
seven  Sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  ihee  *>rty**  JjJ 
years.  Then  shall  thou  cause  the  trumpet  o^*^/J  "^ 
to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  inonw ; 
day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  t"*"^^ 
ihroughouiaU  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow u*^^ 
year,  and  proclahn  liberty  throughout  all  tke  ^^^ 
all  the  Inhabilanu  thereof:  It  shall  be  a  i^^^^ 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  P^^^^^frTa^l 
ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family"  *^  ' 
8-10. 


%«t  •§  they  go,  while  oft  the  mother  chides 

Tk  fingering  step,  hired  by  the  way-side  flowers : 

itkngUi  the  hiU,  from  which  a  fiurewell  look, 

iid  still  another  parting  look,  he  cast 

Oi  his  patenta]  vale,  appears  in  view : 

Tte  suBinit  gainM,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 

iad  WRow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more ; 

iwtaat  his  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 

Wb«e  first  he  saw  the  light ;  his  youngest  bom 

Be  lifts,  and,  pointing  to  the  much-loved  spot, 

ip-^  There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 

sleep." 
•^waid  be  wends  j  near  and  more  near  he  draws : 
Hctt  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  palm-bowerM  brook ! 
Tie  sunbeam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
^  lovely,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
TV  wekome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends, 
Seate  known  at  first !  and  dear  the  fig-tree  shade 
'»<»th  which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed, 
Ld  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  ;— 
With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps, 
Aid  with  his  tears  the  furrow'd  bark  bedews : 
A»ii  ttiU,  at  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
Tk  blissful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman's  chains, 
The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy  ! 

Did  eter  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
ttiphy  ?  power  marvellous  as  merciful, 
Which,  thou^  in  other  ordinances  still 
^plainly  seen,  is  yet  but  little  mark'd 
For  what  it  truly  is,—*  miracle ! 
*^»l*o*>us,  ever  new,  perform*d  at  once 
b  ereiy  region,— yea,  on  every  sea 
WWch  Europe's  navies  plough  j— yes,  in  all  lands 
"«n  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude, 
Pwpl*  there  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
^»M,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts : 
Y«,  far  beyond  the  high-heaved  western  wave, 
^■idColmnbia's  wildernesses  vast, 
■J^  words  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
Of  Sinai  spake,  are  heard,  and  are  obey'd. 
P^hildren,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land, 
Wren  from  their  homes  by  fcU  monopoly, 
*««P  holy  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
^■«nhled  under  loftiest  canopy 
2[>«  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
"*y  »u»g,  By  Babel's  stream  toe  sat  r      >.ept 

What  strong  mysterious  links  enchain  ilie  heart 
^wpons  where  the  mora  of  life  is  spent  • 
|*J^^  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime, 
"ooghroundour  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

^«  fees  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 

«»,  though  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 

« Its  inhabitants,  none  left  behind, 

Jot  eVn  the  poor  blind  man  who  sou^t  his  bread 

^aa  door  to  door,  still,  sUll  there  is  a  want ; 

'««,«ftn  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


^nif'  ***  *°"^  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
■JH» in thfaM  hMTt:  And  thou  shall  teach  them  dUI- 
JJJ'Twto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  ihem  when 

wn  U?*  *"  *^  '"*"••♦  *°^  ^'*®°  *®"  walkesi  by  the 
"2:*JJwfcenthou  liest  down,  and  when  ihou  risest  up. 
JT™  •y  unto  ihy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond- 
■^■?3n« ;  and  the  Lord  broi^t  os  out  of  Egypt  with 
**Ntayhaad."   Dent.  vl.  6,7. 21. 


THE   SABBATH.  9^ 

No  dawn  is  ever  spread  whose  native  vale 
Presented  I0  his  closed  eyes  a  blank, 
Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  he  knew 
Each  object,  though  unseen ;  there  could  he  wend 
Hte  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods  { 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch, 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  elm : 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark'd  where  heroes  lay 
Moum'd  by  the  harp,  moum'd  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been ; 
Oft  had  they  told  him  that  his  home  was  near: 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
Sq  gentle  of  the  brook,  the  torrent's  rash, 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  roar. 
The  echo's  answer  to  his  foot  or  voice, — 
All  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood. 
All  wam'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels, 
Upon  the  hallow 'd  mom,  the  saddening  change: 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God : 
And— for  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand. 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spire-topt  hill,— 
A  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  cluster'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs  ^—**  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,)  thy  barren  woods, 
Poor  Scotland !    Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape ;  dearer  the  redbreast's  note, 
That  roouras  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new ; 
More  dear  to  me  the  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old : 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  main, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd,— 
**  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"— although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  yet  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  country  still  call'd  home. 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills  j 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams: 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air. 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs, 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined ! 
0 !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck. 
Cast  on  some  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretcher  from  the  Cochin  shore- 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  Sits, 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days, 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste ; 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge  { 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cberish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.    Thus  pass  his  weary  hours, 
Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  tis  time 
Upon  the  theA-notch'd  calendar  to  mark 
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Another  day,  taotber  draa^  dajr»— 
Changeless  i-^ot^  in  these  regions  of  the  son. 
The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil» 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annullM ;  for  there  the  trees, 
Adom'd  at  once  with  bud,  and  flower,  and  Iralt, 
Drop,  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
And  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delight 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  think, — that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpling  Scotland's  mountain  tops, 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales, 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  bis  native  village  church ) 
And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  full, — where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  remember'd  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deep:*  he  sees  the  hand. 
The  widow'd  hand,  that  veils  the  eye  sufiVised  $ 
He  sees  his  orphan'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wingrh  though  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
In  awful  alternation :  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope — one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release :  and  yet  he  is  resigned 
To  live ;  because  full  well  he  is  assured. 
Thy  hand  does  lead  him,  thy  right  hand  uphoMs.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo !  at  last. 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  swelling  at  intervals. 
As  if  th*  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  vFave : 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old, 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced, 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir, 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds^  as  they  watch'd  their 

flocks. 


*  **  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  busi« 
ness  in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  In  the  deep."    Psal.  cvii. 

t  In  the  tropical  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  is  often 
without  a  cloud. 

f  If  Itake  the  wings  of  the  BK>raing,aBd  dwell  In  the 
uttermost  partsof  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  toad 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."    PsaL  czzziz. 

f  **And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night.  And  lol  the  aagtl  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Loid  shoaa  round  aboM  them,  and 
they  were  sore  afirald.  And  thi  aaffsl  saMunto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold!  I  bring  yo«  good  tldiflfB  of  greal 
Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  borfi 
tUM^fift  theeHyof  David,  &  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
iAd.   And  this  shall  he  a  sign  mno  you,  Ye  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  maa  fbrlon  listens,  and  thJnki 

It  is  a  dreaoi.    Fuller  the  voiees  swett. 

He  lockB,  and  staits  to  see,  amving  aloDg, 

A  fiery  vrave,*  (so  seems  it,)  crescent  formM, 

Approaching  to  the  land;  straightway  he  sees 

A  towering  whiteness ;  'tb  the  heaven-fiUIS  n 

That  waft  the  mission'd  men,  who  have  i 

Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  almost  tlie  wodi. 

Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  isles 

Of  ocean,  that  tki  dead  thall  riee  again. 

Forward  the  gleam-girt  castle  coastwise  glidet  i 

It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away.    To  cry 

The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain. 

Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dream ; 

Not  so  his  hand  t  he  strikes  the  flint,— «  blase 

Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  witber'd  leaves  t 

The  music  ceases,  accents  harsh  succeed, 

Haish,  but  most  grateful:   downward  drop   tfa» 

sails; 
IngulTd  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  is  lannobM  i 
But  cautioufl  lies  aloof  till  morning  dawn : 
O  then  the  transport  of  the  man  unused 
To  other  fiimian  voice  besides  his  own/— 
His  native  tongne  to  hear !  he  breathes  at  hone^ 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  be  has  no  dread, 
Full  well  assured  the  mission'd  bark  is  salie. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th'  Ahnighty*s  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfix 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Thou  dost  deliver  them, — and  from  the  calm, 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm,  when  motkmlew 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  lamps - 
When  sea-bixds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans,  his  face 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood. — 

Let  worldly  men 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  scorn, 
And  call  fanatics  them  who  hazard  health 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth, 
Who  joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
But  messengers,  commission 'd  to  announce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come ! 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  raigM^ 

worla 
Bfiraoulotts^  were  oft  received  with  seon^ 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enfbietd 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend : 
But,  when  their  eff»rts  fail'd,miweariedly 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their  < 


the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  iaa  a 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  &  multitoda  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  Oloiy  Is 
Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.**    Luke  ii.  8-^14. 

*  **  In  some  seas,  as  particularly  about  the  coasl  ef 
Malabar,  as  a  ship  floats  along,  it  seems  daring  Che  ntglM 
to  be  surrounded  with  fire,  and  to  leave  a  long  IraalLsf 
light  behind  it.  Whenever  the  sea  is  gently  ■gH^'tdi  It 
seems  converted  Into  little  stars :  every  dropM  U  b 
emits  light,  like  bodies  electrified  in  the  dark.'*— X 


THE  SABBATH. 


8tN^. 


Ikt  fciliMtfhnti*  booM  on  down j  wings 

tt  itoot  realmt,  they  frequent  fell  on  toils 

Buna  aad  tfaukleM ;  jret  oft^^imes  they  saw 

He*  MMqn  crown'd  with  £rait  a  handled  fold, 

Ssv  the  new  ctrnverts  testify  their  faith 

If  vocks  of  knre,-^the  slarc  set  free,  the  sick 

Atteoded,  prisoners  visited,  tiie  poor 

BewTsd  as  brothers  at  the  rich  mam^  board. 

Aks!  hem  diluent  now  the  deeds  of  men 

Ifoned  in  the  £uth  of  Christ! — ^The  free  made  slaTes ! 

Tn  (mn  their  country,  borne  across  the  deep, 

EBdom'd,  eodungeonM,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 

DwaM  to  behold  their  wives,  their  little  ones, 

Tnukk  beneath  the  white  man's  fiend-like  frown ! 

Tet  e^  to  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 

ASemtian  of  th*  enormous  wo : — 

Tbe  oft  reiterated  stroke  is  still ; 

TbctkrtUd  scourge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 

to  see,  the  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood. 

With  (faiiottess  front  convene  his  ruffian  crew 

To  bear  the  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 

TV  vreteh's  bile-tinged  lips  profane  the  word 

(XGfd:  Accursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce 

Hk  ieeslogQe,  nor  falters  at  that  law 

Wberda  *tis  written.  Thou  ikalt  do  no  murder: 

F^nfaapg,  while  yet  the  words  are  on  his  lips, 

Beheus  a  dying  mother's  parting  groan ; 

He  bevs  btr  or^hao^  child,  with  lisping  plaint, 

Attempt  to  rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

0  Englaad .'  England  I  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
Of  this  tool  tin,  and  never  dip  them  more 
b  pilt  to  damnable  !  then  lift  them  up 
b  nqtplieatioa  to  that  God,  whose  name 
bHeny;  then  thou  mayest,  without  the  risk 
Of  dnwing  vengeanee  from  the  surcharged  clouds, 
Wto  proCeetion  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
^  God  will  blast  the  tyrant's  arm  that  grasps 
Tbe  thudtibolt  of  min  o*er  thy  head : 
^  will  he  t«n  the  welvi^h  race  to  prey 
^escbother;  then  wiU  he  arrest 
^  ina  totient,  causing  it  regorge 
^  t>  its  source  with  fiery  desolation. 

Of  an  the  Bvdeiom.  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
^Bvar  alone  that  never  violates 
^  ballowM  day  by  siniulate  respect^ 
^kypsentieisst:  No»  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
^  tacred  pinnacles  are  hung  the  ftags,t 
^  five  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  f ron  slaughter. 
^  Mb,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  pour'd 
^  tbe  good  man's  breast,— whose  sound  sotooed 
^  nek,  the  poor,  the  old— perversion  dire— 
^"^  «ilh  sidpbarons  tongves,  speak  deatb- 

ftaiBhtworiti 
^aon  to  eve  destraetioD  revels  frenzied, 
^attkshsar  when  pencefrri  vespev-chimee  < 
^^^^^^  ^  soothe  the  ear,  tbe  trumpet  sounds 
^BBQitiad  fli^t  altem  i  and  for  the  song 
5fJ*Ai,  descending  to  their  grass-bowerfd  homes, 
3J^t^toak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
^  tbiot  in  boof.piiiita  fiU'd  with  gore,  disturU 
^  *t«P>r  of  the  dying  nms  while  death 


~^^^„^,  "  The  seods  of  many  plants  of  this  kind 
^l^^ii^iAed  whh  a  plume,  by  which  admirable  mecha^ 
T^^  dlNmhmed  fti*  from  thetr 


^ '''^"Kb  fietplas  an  freqesBOy  used  at  signal  poiMi 


Triumphantly  sails  dowff  th'  ensaw^ined  streuB,. 
On  corses  throned,  and  crown'd  with  shiver'd  bgughit . 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  I 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  swoid. 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  oonfess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintry  elements  had  forged^— 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stem  compeei» 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain'd,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth* 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway — 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves ; 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  f 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  true. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph'd  as  they  fell : 
But  'twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread  t  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd  t 
But,  ah !  'twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch. 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  laid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head* 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess 'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  landt 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roU'd,  they  orushM 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crMh  is  o'er,  and  peace  ensues^- 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  stiU : 
Each  day  is  hnsh'd  as  Sabbath  s  but»  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  gtads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  happy  villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  woQt 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  piayeri 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man, 
Wha  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  rulers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rastliag  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hjm^  i  no  move 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  linki 
His  oountry  to  the  SwitMr's  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  t6am;  or  if  some  shepheid  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voioe  soon  frdtexing  stopt  i 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

0  Scptland !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brook 
The  mere  imapnetion,  that  a  fete 
Like  this  sheuld  e'er  be  thine!  that  o'er  these  hiUt 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallaoe,  Dou^ai. 

Bruce, 
Repell'd  pnmd  £^raid>s  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  OiUte  fee  that  abject  race,  should  rule ! 
No,  no !  let  nevei  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shoret  rush,  xuib  into  the  dashing  brine. 
And  eveet  eMh  wave  with  steelf  and  should  tlie 
stamp 

*  After  a  heaTy  cannonade,  the  shlterad  branehii  sf 
trees,  end  the  corpses  of  the  kaie4»  aie  ssen  floattaf 
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Of  tUTexy'B  footstep  yiolate  the  strand, 
Let  not  the  tardy  tide  efface  the  mark ; 
Sweep  off  the  stigma  with  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

Thrice  happjT  he,  who,  &r  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet-hill  of  man  z 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars ;  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him, 
Rmnour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  borne 
Of  casual  trarcUer : — as  on  the  deep, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tcemulous  swell, 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls, 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

0  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  t 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  tis  my  delight, 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hairM  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  hi^  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him :  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  a^ed  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  aivl  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  thirk 
His  journey  near  a  close, — heaven  is  his  hopne. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down. 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 
Clinging  to  death.— 

Or  mark  that  female  face. 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self, — 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ;— frequent  at  church 
I've  noted  such  a  one,  feeble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  look  of  mild  content, 
Till  beckon'd  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  better  days ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want  j  but  now  old  age, 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life-^ 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  Kv€$  themselves  of  men  obscure  t— 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give ; 
There  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want ; 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise  { 
Then  virtue  lurks,  Uke  puiett  gold  deep  hid. 
With  no  alloT  of  selfish  motive  mix'd. 


The  poor  roan's  boon,  that  stints  him  of  lot  hs—d. 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  from  1 
That  scarce  can  know  their  countless 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man'*  I 
To  see  distress,  and  feel  his  willii^  ann 
Palsied  by  penary,  ascends  to  heaven  $ 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 
And  should  all  bounty  that   is   clothed   with 

power 
Be  deem'd  unworthy  ?•— Far  be  such  a  thought ! 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  sure  tests 
Of  genuine  charity ; — Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gold, — 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watchfulness. 
Exposure  to  disease ; — ^yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man's  roof; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melancholy  raoge 
Of  couches  in  the  public  wards  of  wo: 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  man's  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  upon  the  bowd, — 
The  while  the  hand  that  eam'd  the  foigai  neml 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  search 
Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spurn 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a  crime. 
Ye,  bless'd  with  wealth  /  (another  ntme  far 

power 
Of  doing  good,)  O  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  of  justice  to  your  fellow  men  ! 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invitee : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley ;  prompt  descend 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp  i 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone :  Inquire, 
Console,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist ; 
Read,  pray,  and  sins^  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  ; 
Make  tears  of  joy  down  grief-worn  furrows  flow. 
0  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  whose  beam 
The  fairer  t  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  pa^ 
Once  more ;  or,  with  thy  faintest  dawn,  give  hope. 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be   the  hope,  twill  be  most 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  charm  is  lut  vei 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'ercast  the  soal  $ 
So  li^t  iU  loveliest  effect  dispUys 
In  lowering  skies,  when  through  the  murky  nek 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  limns 


*  **  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  be- 
held how  the  people  cast  money  Into  the  treasury :  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there,  came  a 
certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples, 
and  aaith  unto  them,  Verily,  I  say  unto  700,  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  hare  cast 
into  the  treasury:  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abon 
dance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  ha4 
evukallherllrii«.»    Mark  xli.  41-41 


SABBATH  WALKS. 


m 


IV  edwreal  amne  of  seven  harmoiuoiis  dyet, 

Wdmg  a  splendour  from  tbe  gloom : 

0  Bssie .'  still  TouchsaiiB  to  tranqoillize 

Tlsi  breast  pertnrbM  i  thy  voice,  though  moumAil, 

soothes; 
lad  moorafiil  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays. 
Like  hH  of  bloeeoms  frtim  tbe  orchard  boughs,— 
IV  autumn  of  the  spring.    Enchanting  power ! 
WV,  by  thy  airy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  vales 
Where  Tweed  or  Yarrow  flows}    or,  spuming 

time 
leoU  red  Flodden  field )  or  suddenly 
Tnsfport,  with  alter'd  strain,  the  deafen'd  ear 
To  Unden's  plain  !— But  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
TV  meltiiig  dirge,  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 
Coopued  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link'd 
b  VDion,  solemn,  grand  !    O  then  the  spirit. 
Upkame  on  pinions  of  celestial  sound, 
S«n  to  tbe  throne  of  God,  and  ravishM  hears 
Ten  thoonnd  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
li  hallehyahs  r-voices,  that  erewhile 
Were  feebly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hymns 
Ofsobce  in  the  chambers  of  the  poor, — 
The  Sabbath  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 

Blessed  be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
No  Sabbath  of  their  pious  labours  prove, 
tHme  Utcs  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
^ministering  around  tbe  uncurtain *d  couch 
W  pain  and  poverty  !    Bless'd  be  the  hands, 
The  Jofely  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace. 
Are  olt  coDccal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
That  mix  tbe  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
TV  voonds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
BiTe  to  tbe  loathsome  lazar-house  consigned. 

Finee  superstition  of  the  mitred  king  ! 
Almost  I  could  forget  thy  torch  and  stake, 
When  I  this  blessed  sisterhood  survey y— 
^^■purion's  priestesses,  disciples  true 
^  him  whose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

word 
^•wrified  with  life  the  palsied  arm,— 
Of  him  who  said.  Take  up  thy  bed  and  ioaUtf-' 
Whim  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth, 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth, 
^■n,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
C>n  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
ri'nasform'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Eotitie  hope !  belief .'  conviction  firm  • 
^  grateful  tts  to  recollect  the  time 
^^  bope  arose  to  faith  •    Faintly  at  first 
^  heavenly  voice  is  heard  ;  then,  by  degrees, 
lb  BQiie  sounds  perpetual  in  tbe  heart. 
^  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
^  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
''^■Ms  «  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
CUM  the  daisy's  bud,  delif^ted  hears 
^  te  lark's  note,  frunt  yet,  and  short  the 

•"IP. 
<^eck1i  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breese ; 
'"^tt  tht  sun  ascends,  another  springs, 
;J;b<  ftm  anoflier  soars  on  krftier  wing, 
tfl]  aU  o'erhead,  tbe  joyous  choir  unseen, 
Iwasi  weUdn  hi^,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
^  tf  il  Wile  a  link  tween  earth  and  heaven. 


SABBATH  WALKS. 

A  SFRINO  SABBATH  WALK. 

Most  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look, 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  poor  i — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself}  his  Master's  words, 
Feed,  feed  my  eheep*  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
0,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  thou^  the  opening  spring  be  chill  I 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  thieali 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrapt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thom  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  I  roam'd } 
Unheeding  where,*— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark, 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star,^ 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,— 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants. 
In  desultory  strainsi,  his  evening  hymn. 

A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK. 
Dkliohtful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 
My  heart :  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms. 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 
Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 
And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear,^ 
The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp, — the  buzz. 
Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 


*  **  So  when  he  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovesi  thou  me  more  than  these  % 
He  aaith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowesi  that  I  love 
thee.  He  safth  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  loveii 
thou  mel  He  saith  unto  him.  Tea,  Lord,  thou  luiowest 
that  Hove  thee.  He  aaith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep.  He 
s^th  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  loveat 
thou  me  9  Peter  was  gricTcd,  because  he  said  unto  him 
the  third  time,  Lowest  thou  me  1  And  he  said  unto  him, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  1  love 
thee.    Jesus  sahh  unto  him,  Feed  ray  aheejx"  John  bL 
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That,  800D  as  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away, 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal, 

Scared  from  the  shallows  hj  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets^y 

The  treacherous  surftce,  while  the  quiek-eyed  tnmt 

Watches  his  time  to  spring;  or  from  above, 

Some  feather'd  dam,  surveying  midst  the  boughs. 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  off  the  prize : — Sad  emblem  of  man^  lot ! 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurk*d,) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream ; 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape, 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier,  and  hazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-eoothing 

thought, 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Yes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline ;  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discem'd  ; 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves. 
And  thinly  strew 'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  dowc 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm> 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
'TIS  from  yon  heath-roord  shielin ;  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He, — ^who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  scimphim,— <lelighta  to  hear ; 
It  Is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age^ — of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
Thfrfraodiire  tad  the  ssint;  his  silvery  locks 
Bw  is  the  ptrttag  cay  i  bsfere  Urn  liei^ 
Upon  the  smooth  cropt  twmid,  the  open  book, 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  conch. 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WALK. 
Whsh  hoaiewaid  bands  their  it  vsral  ways  dispem, 
I  love  lo  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  lovnd  from  tomb  to  toab. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sigfas  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  ehM 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  witherM  putt 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddjing  sweep, 
Fill  up  the  fniTows  'tween  the  hillock'd  graves. 
But  list  that  moan !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dof, 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  monn 
The  master  and  the  friend— conjunction  rare ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  sou]. 
Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep:  the  lightning's  lasii 
Had  dimm'd,  not  closed,  his  mild,  but  sightless  tjH, 
He  was  a  weteome  guest  through  all  his  range 
(It  was  not  wide;)  no  dog  would  bay  at  himt 
ChUdren  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  pUit 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  } 
And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremuloos  hand 
Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  saiile. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woodi 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breatiiing  no  peifin*' 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodlaad  wissli 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow :  Uie  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn;  the  bmnUs 

bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load  j  the  haxel  hangs 
With  auburn  branehes,  dipping  in  the  strsam 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'Miow 
The  leaf-etrewn  bankst  oft,  8tatuo-like»  I gM^ 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream, 
And  chase,  vrith  dreaakig  eye,  the  eddying  Ai*  t 
Or  rowan's  dwter'd  branch,  or  harvest  sbes^ 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dinying  flood. 

A  WINTER  SABBATH  WAUL 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  seene !  deep,  ^^ 
The  stillness  of  die  whiter  Safeibath  dayr* 
Not  even  a  Ibot-lall  heard.— Saooth  are  the  tt^ 
Each  hollow  pathway  leviel  witk  the  plain  t 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  s«ve  that,  here  and  them, 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  ^*''*^ 
High-ridged,  the  whlried  thrift  hat  ahnost  tmOM 
The  powder'd  key-ateae  <d  the  chuielqpaid  pw*. 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell  (  the  tombs  lit  wH 
No  step  apppooehes  to  the  houae  of  piaysr. 

The  fliokerfaig  faH  is  o'eri  the  oleodsdi^^^ 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o**r  the  wielhto^  ^vvil*  < 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineflhetual  beam 
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%  an  the  sparkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time, 
To  ?ijit  nature  in  her  grand  attire ; 
Tboo^  perilotn  the  mountainous  ascent, 
4  noble  recompense  the  cinnger  brings. 
How  beautifal  the  plain  stretched  far  below ! 
Vvnritd  though  it  be,  save  by  jon  stream 
W^ith  azare  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
To  tbM  fDblimtty  which  reigns  inthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine. 
Among  yon  rocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
T«  stepi  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
There  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
Of  high-poised  eagle  break  at  times  the  calm, 
IV  Baotled  echoes  no  response  return, 
kt  let  me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  deU. 
Xo  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's, 
h  tccB  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  itar  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Bewire,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
5or  linger  there  too  long:  the  wintry  day 
8000  closes  J  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
Httpy  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way.    0 !  then. 
Toot  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
Afld  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stormy  side, 
^^Vre  nj^t-winds    sweep    the    gathering  drift 

away  :— 
fo  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  £uthless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Wlife,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast, 
lutil  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Wimm'd  with  showers:    Then  to  the  pastures 

green 
He  bnngs  them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide, 
TV  itieams  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 


BIBLICAL  PICTURES. 

THB  FIRST  SABBATH. 
*n  ^yi  the  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast. 
Like  that  untouehing  cincture  which  enzonet 
'^  |lobe  of  Saturn,  oompaas'd  wide  this  orb, 
Aad  with  the  fimning  mass  floated  along, 
^  f^id  eourse,  thnnigh  yet  untraveU'd  space, 
J^oUiig  God's  stupendous  power,— a  world 
B«ntiag  from  chaos  at  the  omnific  wUl, 
^  perfect  ere  the  siiEth  day's  evening  star 
(k  Pindise  arose.    Blessed  that  eve ! 
^  Sabbath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete, 
I>  imkml  beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand, 
Cintion  bloom'd  1  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
^BiMlikeaskc^ungbabe.    The  voice  divine 
Aholy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work; 
^%  the  san«  open  the  loftiest  trees, 
^■»«Um»ly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd, 
^  love,  and  ipratitnde  1  the  human  pair 
'^  Qdsons  pour'd  forth ;  love,  concord,  reign'd  j 
^  ^kpoi,  pnch'd  upon  the  blooming  bough 
wiftPhHoojela,  Usten'd  to  her  lay  5 
^  the  antltiMlHivl,  the  tiger  «0Mlk«4  ' 
°"«hM|  ib»  Uati^  MMi  no  tenrov  tpwad 


Silence  was  o'er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subsiding  wave, — of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush'd  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed, — 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore ; 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heaven. 
Entranced  in  new  delight,  speechless  adored  ; 
Nor  stopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  their 

form 
Encircular,  till  on  that  hemisphere. 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  cfanids,—- the  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose }  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainliow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim ; 
No  harp  resounds,  route  is  each  voice ;  the  bunt 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress, — 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook; 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach 'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  sound  tremen- 
dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  mom* 

ing  stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  *  Loud  was  the  peal ;  so  loud 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelm'd  the  human  sense  % 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain. 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  .£olian  lute, 
When  'Aid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  eiqiifet. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  J 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,) 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race. 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THE  HNDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile :  amid  the  margin  flags. 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    Hb  sister  waits 
Far  off;  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fear,  l>eholdf 
The  royal  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train. 
Approach  the  river  bank, — approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocent :  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes ;  the  rushy  lid  is  oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  sigl^ 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  ^ey  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 
Phaeaqh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  ;  while  around  him  stood  submiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  bis  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Benjamin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  royaJly,  he  scarcely  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show  (  for  from  his  youth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,  and  view'd  each  night 
The  stairgr  host ;.  and  stiU,  where'er  he  went. 
He  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
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Into  invisibUity,  while  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  walk'd,  and  gtood 
Before  the  sepulchre,  and  viewM  the  clouds 
Impurpled  glorious  l^  the  rising  sun. 


JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 
Thb  evening  of  that  day,  which  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  from  the  chamhers  of  tiie  dead,  was  oome. 
His  faithful  followers,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low-breathed ;  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  blent 
With  hope }  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood ; 
The  awe-struck  circle  backward  shrink ;  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  sjbile  of  love, 
And  says,  Ptaet  be  unto  you :  Faith  and  joy 
Spread  o'er  each  Uce,  amazed ;  as  when  the  meem, 
PaviUonM  in  daiic  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth. 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


PAUL  AOOUSED  BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL  OP 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

Lister  that  voice !  upon  tbe  hill  of  Man, 
RoUiBg  in  bolder  thunders  than  e*er  peal'd 
From  lips  that  shook  tiie  Macedonian  throne ; 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretchM  arm,  his  face 
Illumed  of  heaven : — he  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Of  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  ^e  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears ; 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread. 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utter'd  j-" 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not :  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul ;  as  if  the  vision, 
Which,  when  he  journey'd  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
Outdazcling  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice, 
That  spake  from  out  th'  eflfblgence,  ever  rang 
Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words, 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme, — 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BEFORE  THB  ROMAN 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

The  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat ; 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  apostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look'd  around. 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low. 
Yet  clear ;  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng: — 
So  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  beard,  at  times,  to  sigh ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause,-*moveIess  the  aspen  leaf. 
Thus  fix'd  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean'd,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roll'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm. 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  form'd  of  many  a  flowery  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to  be  defended  by  his  words, 
H«  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Wlw  Mek  his  lifo ;  and  while  he  natOBi  hi^ 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  liCs  to  eooe, 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the  prisoner's  iohbl 


PARAPHRASE. 

Who  keaUth  all  lAy  dutatm:  %fho  r$dtmelk  Oy  11^ 
from  deatruction :  whoerowmeihUuttBUhUni»i'kiU^ 
fMM  ai»d  Und€T  sMmet.— Psalm  ciii.  3, 4. 

These  eyes,  that  were  half-closed  in  death, 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze ; 
My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  my  want^ 

Now  hymns  Jehovah's  praise. 

Hew  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet's  lulling  sQ«nd. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breeze 

That  on  my  temples  play'd  ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  song. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soars 
Through  morning's  blushing  ray ; 

For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 
His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  infant  voice, 

With  all  its  artless  charms  r— 
Twas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  look. 

And  cherish'd  in  his  arms. 

0  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe ; 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  couch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelming  wavt 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd ; 
rrwas  thou  that  o'er  destruction's  storm 

A  calming  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

AFTER  All  ABSElfCE  OF  SIXTEEN  TEABS. 

Ton  setting  sun,  that  slowly  disappears. 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  years : 
Ay,  many  a  year  is  gone,  and  many  a  friend. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  son  descend. 
Ah  !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  loek'd  in  liiM 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sorrowing  line: 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs. 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  glooms, 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  retain 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melting  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  away; 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fill  her  eye, 
And  quivering  speak, — ^I  am  resign 'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  shed 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  mighty  dead. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirirflew, 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  o^ 
To  join  a  long  k»t  friend,  to  part  no  more 
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THE  WILD  0UCK  AND  HER  BROOD. 

How  c^  tkit  Uttle  lake !  no  bres^  of  wind 
S^tliitagh  the  reeds ;  a  clear  ibym  it  teems, 
BeM  in  the  coBcave  of  th'  inverted  sky,— 
Ii  which  is  seen  the  rook's  dull  flagging  wing 
More  o'er  the  lilTery  elouds.    How  peaeefhl  sails 
T«o  Uttie  fleet,  the  wild  dnek  and  her  brood ! 
FctfltfS  of  hurra,  they  row  their  easy  way  j 
TTis  wateHily  neath  the  plumy  prows, 
Dip8,tcippearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
Tft,«^  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  wtf,WBeqwa],  dastard  war,  intrades. 
Tofi  revel  ront  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
BriNeioos  approach  5  the  spaniel  dashes  in ; 
Qnick  be  descries  the  prey;  and  faster  swims, 
Asd  ciger  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismay  M, 
Biften  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
An  bat  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
Tb tars  the  Soe,  and  lead  hhn  from  their  young; 
^M»  themselves  are  A>rced  to  seek  tiie  shore. 
Vtb  thtn  the hsoyaat  wing;  the  leaden  storm 
iawts  thdr  flight  j  they,  fluttering,  bleedkig,  faD, 
Aadthifethe  tmbled  bosom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  MY 
WINDOW. 

hon  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays, 

Prom  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days. 

Welcome,  poor  bird !  TU  cherish  thee ; 

I  loTe  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thike  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Foudlj  Pll  warm  thee  in  my  breast: — 

How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating ! 

As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thoo  need'st  not  dread  a  captive*8  doom ; 

Ro:  freely  flutter  round  ray  room ; 

fwch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string, 

Asd  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 

It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo ; 

I  «ee  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

^  *•>— ah,  still  prolong  the  dream .' 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew, 

TboQgh  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 

No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  raea], 
While  thou  art  by,  alone  Pll  feel ; 
Pw  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 
Thonnt  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust  | 
Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
ThouMt  learn  to  sip  the  spa];kling  juice  | 
And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 
Some  favourite  volume  I  explore, 
■^H  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 
^  thou  Shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 
Vncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  VirgU's  groves. 
Or  fiotter  "mid  Tibullus'  loves. 
Thw,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 
Thount dwell  with  me  till  winter's  past} 
^  when  the  primrose  tells  tis  spring, 
And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 
^  «s  I  hear  the  woodland  song, 
Vnsd,  thou  Shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 

HAWK. 
Wnrrxm  was  o'er,  and  q>ring-4ioweni  deok'd  the 
glade; 
The  blackbird's  note  among  the  wild  woods  rungt 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !  the  songster  now  is  laid 
Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  sung. 

Thy  jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  falcon  rent, 
Are  now  all  soil'd  nmong  the  mouldering  clay ; 

A  primrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  his  lay. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 
Toir  motley,  sable««uted  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 
Of  wo ;  the  husband,  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 
By  penury  compell'd ;  yielding  at  last. 
He  laid  him  down  to  die;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 
Heart-broken  ^uite,  bis  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  douded  smile ;  alas  I  be  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger's  plaint,— languid  he  raised  his  head. 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arras  of  death,  the  poor  roan's  friend ! 

The  coffin  is  borne  out ;  the  huroble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  the  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand, 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  sight 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds. 
As  falls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-mix'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head, — 
A  last  farewell  .*  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me !  those  tear-dimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast ! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps ; 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page, — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  'tis  thou  alone, 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaze 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow 'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voice, 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  grief. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd, 
Whebnbg  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  while  their  comrades  fell, 
The  iningled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell  I 
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Fast  thej  ascend,  from  stem  to  stern  they  spread. 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  lightnings  sped : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  opnused  hands  extends : 
HushM  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends  $ 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise, 
Float  o*er  the  deep,  and  horer  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart ;  yet  home  will  oft  intrude, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  bears  the  soaring  strain. 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain  i 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  hallehgahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  MY  SON. 

TwicK  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round, 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  totter'd  o*er  the  ground, 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear, 
By  fiiltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
(I !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  combined* 
More  precious  hi  than  periods  thrice  refined ! 
O !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile : 
Tes,  m  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm 
I  gaze  with  bliss,  nnmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no !  full  oft  a  boding  horror  flies 
Athwart  my  fancy,  uttering  fateful  cries. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandmte  send. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise, — ^wonld  I  might  lift, 
Till  added  years  his  memory  Armnees  give* 
For,  0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heuti 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  yean, 
A  retrospective  look,  bedimm'd  with  tsacs  i 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke; 
What  walks  I  loved ;  where  grew  my  favoorile  ssk  i 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  haadi 
How  gent^  use  the  accent  of  command  ( 
What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  aad  wlU, 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mem, 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  tbam ; 
To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife, 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 
But  far  and  ftrther  still  my  view  I  bend,— 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  9— 
To  yonder  churchyard  wall  thou  takest  thy  w^ 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  seest  the  infutphgr; 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  sufiuse  thine  eyes, 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him.  There  thy  groMrin  Urn, 
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JoAioiA  Baiujk,  tiitar  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mattkev  BeiUie,  was  bora  at  BothweU,  in  Scotland, 
•teat  the  year  1766.  We  hare  been  unable  to 
eoOect  any  particnlart  of  her  life,  but  she  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
kaak  writers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
edehnted  prediction  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions ) 
times  in  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
(f  a  trsgedy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
pcti  lepatation,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
fvioce  strong  conceptions  of  character,  virid 
■Hiiy,  aad  a  masterly  delineation  of  tiie  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tran« 
seendent  dramatic  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub- 
lications is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy  (  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters  I  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively,-— 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride ;  and  a  volume  of 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRABfA. 


CwstBabiLi 
CowsT  RosonKEo, 
INnor  Mamtva. 

Vuioiaa, 


MEN. 

a  gerural  in  the  empervr^i  ttrxict, 
hia/ritnd. 


I  T\do  qficert  qf  Buil's  troopt. 

(an  old  tolditr  very  nrneh  makned 
X     in  the  ware. 
a  little  boifyJcvcmriU  to  Victoria. 


WOMEK. 

Vktmu,  daughter  to  the  Duke  qf  Manuuu 

Conna  or  Albimi,  friend  and  govemeee  to  Victoria. 
huiLU,  a  lady  attending  upon  Victoria. 

0*Mti,  soWere,  and  attendants,  masks,  dancers,  ^c. 

•*•  n»  eeme  ie  in  Mantua  and  itt  environe.  Time 
«IPMri take  the  tisteenth  century, when  Charles  the 
nik  d^Mfirf  Fvanda  the  Firs^  a<  fA«  te«2«  oTP^ria. 


ACT  I. 

Kan  L— AH  OPEN  STREET,  CROWDED  WITH  PEOPLE 
*H0  SEEM  TO  BE  WAITINO   IN  EXPECTATION  OP 


Enter  a  Cituen. 
Hnr  Man.   WeU,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

^rand  procession  ? 
^'<f.  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
S^cimd  Man.  I*ve  waited  long,  I*m  glad  it  comes 

St  last 
^''tMf  Mm.  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 
drous fair 
*»  fcnie  reports  ? 

(if.  She  is  the  fairest  lady  of  the  train^^ 
Ytt  til  the  fatreet  beauties  of  ^e  court 
^n*  her  train. 
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Old  Man.  Bears  •she  such  offerings  to  St  Francis* 
shrine. 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  says  ? 
— Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

Cit.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  returns 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father, 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  * 
She  loves  magnificence — 

(Diicovering  among  the  crowd  old  Geoffry,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show, 
Which  sets  the  yotmg  agape  ? 

Oeqf.  I  come  not  for  the  show  j  and  yet,  methinks, 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

Cit.  I  prithee  say. 

Ge(tf.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee  f 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat. 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tumM 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  allured, 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :  Then  my  first  battles, 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  new : 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war: 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was, 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  (pointing  to  hi$  mpty  sUeve)  thou 

seest  is  no  arm  of  mine, 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes, 
And  tum*d  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge ; 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court, 
My  prince  bestowM  a  mark  of  favour  on  me ; 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side, 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prized*- 
Methinks  I  see  her  still— «  gracious  smile— 
2c  3  806 
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*Twas  a  heart-kiiidling  smile,— a  smile  of  praise- 
Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 
A  neighbour  drew  the  latchet  of  my  door, 
And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 
Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  precMsiOD ; 
E'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 
To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 
I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 
This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt 
came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Qppiobb, 
Qficer  to  Geqf,  Make  way  that  the  proceMum 
may  have  room : 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
.{PuttUn^  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  anotktr 
in  his  piaee.) 
Geqf.  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I*d  give  thee  Hack  thy  push  with  better  blows. 
Officer.  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near : 
I  will  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 
Oeqf,  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost, 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade,     . 
Who  saved  his  anay  on  the  Danube's  bank, 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remained, 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this, 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 
at,  to  Qfieer.  This  u  old  Geoffry  of  the  tenth 

brigade. 
Qffi,  I  knew  him  not:  you  should  have  told  me 
sooner.         [exit,  looking  much  ashamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance, 
at  Hark,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 

Enter  Second  Citieem. 
To  Sec.  at.  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 

which  this  way  bear  ? 
Sec.  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  bis  march, 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops. 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Geof.  r  ve  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young  soldier. 
Sec.  at.  *Tb  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely. 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is. 
Which  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Geqf,  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry  $ 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  hirmelf  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou  think, 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leaxn'd, 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  nttniii'd  by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  born  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight  i 
Who!te  slng^rjsh  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field. 
Still  on  thfir  dinner  turn — 
X^et  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home. 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 
In  tiroes  of  easy  service,  true  it  is. 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiera  lovej 
But  O !  how  ghdly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  bottle-chief  desert. 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil ! 
So  gathering  herds,  at  pressing  danger'*  call. 
Confess  the  master  deer. 


[Music  is  heard again^and nearer,  Gtofhy  icalk$ 
up  and  doum  with  a  military  triumphant  step.) 
at.  What  moves  thee  thus  ? 
G«/.  IVe  march'd  to  this  same  tune  in  glorioal 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 
Sec.  ai  But  here  they  c 


Enter  Count  Basil,  officerB  and  soldien  in  pnceamoa, 
with  colouiB  flying,  and  martial  music.  When  ibey 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  stage,  an  oflicer  of  d» 
duke^seiHers  inim  theopposHe  side,  and  ^teaksiD  BAtii^ 
opra  which  be  givee  a  sign  whh  hie  hand,  aad  lbs 
martial  music  ceases ;  soft,  music  is  heard  at  a  Uule 
disunce,  and  Victorla,  with  a  long  proceasioD  of  ladies, 
enters  from  the  oppoeiie  side.  General,  &c.  pay  obei- 
sance to  her,  as  rtie  passes ;  she  slope  to  retnm  it,  ud 
then  goes  off  with  her  train.  After  which,  the  milituy 
proeesslon  moves  on,  and  exeunt. 
at,  to  Geqf.  What  think 'st  thou  of  the  princesi? 
Qetf.  She  is  fair. 

But  not  90  fiur  as  her  good  mother  was.    [Exeufiv 

Scene  II. — a  public  walk  ow  the  KAxrAxn  or 

THE  TOWW. 

Enter  Coumt  Rosinbbro,  Valtombr,  and  FaaDBaici.- 
Yaltokbr  enters  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  aod 
meets  them.  ' 

Volt,  0  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  soldien ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  fare. 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  you  pass-: 
Light  feats  and  juggler's  tiicks  attract  the  eye  j 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street  j 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attire. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  theno. 

Fred,  But  short  will  be  tlie  season  of  oar  esse, 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allured — 

'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  commind  vs. 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too — How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preferr'd  .'    I  see  not  why. 

Ros,  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my  envy. 

Fred,  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admiration 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  height ; 
And  truly  thou  bast  so  infected  us, 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why.    »Tis  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros.  Our  talents  of  a  different  nature  are ; 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life. 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred,  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt;  I  set  itnoM 
I'm  sure  I  am  as  biave  a  man  as  be. 
Ros,    Yes,  brave  thou  art,  but  tis  $ubilt«« 
bravery. 
And  doth  respect  thyselC    Thou'lt  bleed  as  wem 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  wound  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swordf  J 
For  'tis  their  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes  of  the  field, 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battle's  storm, 
Which  nukes  im  soldiera  bold.— 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  suunhood  slain, 
Whose  great  heroic  souk  have  yet  inspired 
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With  such  &  oebte  z«a  their  generoui  tioo|M, 
Tkt  to  their  btest  day  of  bearing  arms, 
Tbeir  gny-hairM  sokUert  have  all  daogen  braved 
Of  desperate  service,  claim *d  with  boattful  pride. 
As  those  who  firagfat  beneath  them  in  their  youth. 
Sscb  mm  have  been  {  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
TViripiritB  conquer'd  when  their  clay  wa»  cold. 

Valt.  Yes,  1  have  seen  in  the  eventfjDl  field, 
ffhca  aew  occaa ion  mockVl  all  roles  of  art. 
Tea  ok)  commanders  hold  experience  cheap, 
Aadbok  to  Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

Am.  One  fault  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one  j 
b  too  great  love  of  military  foroe 
A^bs  hb  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 
Uoudal  and  severe. 

'  Fred.  Well,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 
Ai  msch  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  f 
Wbr  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

Bm,  He*s  fiixmM  for  great  occasions,  thou  for 
small. 

Kitt.  But  small  oceasioDs  in  the  path  of  life 
Lie  thickly  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scattered. 

Roi,  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
Frederick 
fewH  on  the  whole  a  better  figure  make, 
Tbu  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so } 
Far  rnne  show  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain, 
Wlie.ie  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
^j  do  not  frowny.good  Frederick,  no  offence  t 
Tbiu  nnst  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself; 
Tft  wisely  dei^  to  use  thy  native  powers, 
Ar<J  prove  an  bonour'd  courtly  gentleman. 
Bnt  hash .'  no  more  of  this  ;  here  Basil  comes. 

Emir  Basil,  who  returns  their  salute  without  speakinf . 

RoL  Whit  think'st  thou,  Valtoraer,  of  Mantua's 
princess  ? 

y<it\  Kune  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
pniscd  her  more 
T^  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
Wi'h  all  ihit  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien, 
8l*  mijhl  do  honour  to  an  emperor's  throne ; 
8»  i<  too  noble  for  a  petty  court.  [aswnt.) 

'» 't  not  so,  my  lord  ?— (To  B-.isil,  who  only  bmos 
R'y,ihedcmcins  hei-self  with  sd  much  grace, 
'«h  e\sy  state,  such  giy  mignificence, 
^  «h  luld  be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 

Fr<d.  She's  chirming  as  the  goddess  of  delight 

^'«/'.  But  nfter  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
^J  wore  the  yellow  scarf  and  walk'd  the  last ; 
'w  th  m^^  Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman— 

Fred,  Niy,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman ; 
^'<  a  divinity,  and  should  be  worshippM. 
Sit  on  mjr  life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship, 
^*  wjnhipp'd  Francis  with  ri:<ht  noble  gifts  ? 
'^J  sparkled  so  with  gold  and  precious  gems— 
T^ir  nlue  must  be  great ;  some  thousand  crowns. 

^-  1  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean  ; 
'^f  cop  abne,  with  precious  stones  beset. 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  branch 
TV  princess  bore  herself,  of  fretted  gold, 
^'m  exquisitely  wrought.    I  mark»d  it  more, 
^ose  If  e  held  it  In  so  white  a  hand. 

^^{ina  quick  voice.)    MarkM  you  her  band  ? 
I  did  not  see  her  hand. 
^rctri«wsv«dif  twfee. 


Rot.  It  is  ft  liBsr  omt,  though  yoo  nark'd  it  not 

Volt,  I  wish  some  painter's  eye  had  viewM  Hm 
group. 
As  she  aad  all  her  lovely  ^mtels  passVl  i 
Ma  would  have  found  wherewith  t*  enrich  his  art 

i2os.  1  wbh  so  too ;  for  oft  their  fancied  beautki 
Have  80  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature. 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  eye  s 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  every  woman  hath  some  witching  cbaim. 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Valt,  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaki. 

JZof.  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  hold,  good  ValttK 
mer .' 
Thou'lt  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

Vail,  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  sos 
1  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  111  go  with  thee. 

Ro$,  And  so  will  I. 

[EzEUHT  Valt,  Fred,  and  Ro$, 
Ro-enier  Roswaaao. 

Roe,  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go ; 
They  will  be  too  long  absent.— (Pauses,  and  looke 
at  Basil,  who  remaine  etill  muting  withotii 
seeing  hifn,) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 

Bas.  O  it  is  admirable  ! 

Roe.  How  nms  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  ? 

Bas.  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  every  thing ! 

Roe.  The  princess  ?  yes,  have  we  not  praised  her 

much  ? 
Baa.  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  offerings 
too! 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it. 

O  !  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appear'd  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  n  morning  cloud  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  how  lovelier  still  she  grew? 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  face  tinged  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  youth— • 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum*^ 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there ! 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark  that  smile  rise  from  her  parting  lips  ? 
Soft  sweird  her  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
toot 

0  how  they  smiled!  *twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven  ! 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start. 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

Roe.  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberen 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Bae,  There's  something  grave  and  solemn  tai 
your  voice 
As  you  pronounce  these  words.    What  doft  tbM 

mean  f 
Tbum  wouldst  not  ionnd  n^  knell  ? 
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Mot.  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vauUed  ikj ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  wumly  from  your  lips, 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you. 
If  love  should  oome,  he  piOTes  no  easy  guest 

Bat.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself, 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes. 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brightenM  face. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?   Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been, 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others  j 
E*en  now,  bow  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love, 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 
Rot.  {taking  hit  hand.)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  Basil. 
Bos.  I'm  glad  tbou  art;  we'll  talk  of  her  no 
more; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 
Rot.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  I'll  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid, 
To  marrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence, 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Rot.  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it, 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth  ; 
As  though  you  had  around  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat.  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized, 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind, 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  sec  again. 

Rot.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not : 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  charm  must  own. 
Thus  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bat.  {hattily.)  We'U  let  it  pass— It  hath  no 
consequence : 
Thou  art  impatient. 

Rot.  I'm  not  impatient     'Faith,  I  only  wish 
Some  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been, 
That  still  thou  rotghtst  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 
Bat.  O  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route  ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  remembei^- 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it. 
Oft  m  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march, 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  fancy's  eye. 
Like  some  delightful  vision  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it. 

Rot.  What !  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war. 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  f 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  ory  *  alack-a-day  !' 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex, 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast, 
Midst  aU  the  changet  of  inconstant  foitime; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well. 
And  for  ray  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war; 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change. 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 
Bat.  Happy  art  thou !   who  is  this  woMbsoi 


Rot.    It  is  mine  own  good  mother,  &ith  ud 
truth! 

Bat.  {tmiling.)  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  love  htt 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  though  our  love  is  one. 

Rot.  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  lore, 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee, 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew's  share. 

Bat.  {going.)  I'll  meet  thee  some  time  heoct 
I  must  to  court. 

Rot.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  Vx^ 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat.  Tis  to  the  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 

Rot.  I  thought  3rou  had  determined  otherwise. 

Bat.  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time— That  look  doth  wrong  me,  Rons 

berg! 
For  on  my  life,  I  had  determined  thus, 
Ere  I  beheld— before  we  enter'd  Mantua. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier's  dusty  gart), 
And  go  with  me  thyself  ? 

Rot.  Yes,  I  will  go. 

{At  they  are  going  Ros.  stopty  and  lookt  at  Basil.) 

Bos.  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Ros.  'Tis  for  my  wonted  caotka. 

Which  first  thou  gavcst  me— I  shall  ne'er  foigetit 
'Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day ; 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  form'd ; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  cocbdej 
Thy  mighty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  thoughts. 
"  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,"  q^ 

thou  ! 
**  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught  with  some  gay  dsiM 
To  laufh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself: 
It  is  offensive  in  the  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowment!." 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then. 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  terms  repeated. — 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bat.  Nay,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  now: 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  P 

Rot.  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  keej 
our  word  ! 

End  qf  the  Firtt  Act. 

N^ote.—^ly  first  iilea,  when  I  wrote  this  play,  >»»^  "I 
represent  Basil  as  haying  seen  Victoria  (or  the  fint  tini 
in  the  procession,  that  I  might  show  more  perfecilj  t^ 
passion  from  its  first  beginning,  and  also  its  midden  piH 
over  the  mind ;  but  I  was  induced  from  the  criiicinn  c\ 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  re«pect,to  altw  ii,»a 
represent  him  as  having  formerly  seen  and  lovi^  her.  Tl 
fim  review  that  took  notice  of  this  work  ctojHXM  > 
Basil's  having  seen  her  before  as  a  defect ;  and,  as  wvsi 
all  easily  deterratned  to  foltow  our  own  opiaioa,  I  ba<^ 


BASIL. 


apoa  aiter-coMWerallon,  given  the  play  in  this  edition, 
[tkird^  u  &r  af  this  ia  concerned,  exactly  in  ita  original 
taie.  Suwif  internal  evidence  of  this  will  be  discovered 
^U7«M>  who  will  uke  the  trouble  of  reading  atten- 
Btel7  the  second  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  acts  In  the 
prorai  ud  iinner  editions  of  this  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
ui  lored  Victoria  before,  his  first  speech,  in  which  he 
tocribw  her  to  Roeinberg  as  walking  in  the  procession, 
iwM  DOC  be  natural ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  other  little 
ikiBcs  besides,  which  will  show  that  the  circumstance  of 
bipfimNrmeeciog  with  her  is  an  interpolation. 
The  blame  of  this,  however,  I  take  entirely  upon  myself: 
tie  triiice,  whose  opinion  I  have  mentioned,  judged  of  the 
pwc*  entirely  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
rftbe  leoeral  plan  of  this  work,  which  ought  to  have  been 
cmraaiicated  to  him.  Had  it  been.  Indeed,  an  uncon- 
iectedpUy,and  had  I  put  this  additional  circumstance  to 
&  "iUi  proper  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
fc  vwid  tuve  been  an  improvemenL 


ACT  11. 

ScDfE   I. — A   ROOM   OP  STATE. 

IWDncBof  Mamtda,  Basu.,  RosjNBxao,  and  a  number 
rfOwniere,  Attendants,  &c.  The  Dukb  and  Basil 
•pp«r  utking  together  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

J>*ki.  But  our  opinions  differ  widely  there  ; 
Fion  the  position  of  the  rival  armies, 
IcauDot  think  they*ll  join  in  battle  soon. 

^.  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  your  highness. 
Bat  though  unwillingly,  we  must  depart 
Tbc  foes  are  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  «)ldier's  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

^^.  An  untried   soldier's  is ;  but  yours,  my 
k)rd, 
Jfoned  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field, 
^  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
•i  pfejit  of  such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown, 
E^  eovy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
Yet  after  all,  by  the  bless'd  holy  cross ! 
'  f«l  too  warm  an  interest  in  the  cause 
To  fhy  your  progress  here  a  single  hour, 
^  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued, 
Aid  two  days'  rest  would  much   recruit    their 
strength. 

^  Your  highness  wUl  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
^7  droops  are  not  o'ermarch'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
"  »U  our  needs  require. 

J^-  Ah  f  hadst  thou  come 

OirfetterM  with  the  duties  of  command, 
*  ftea  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest, 
^  eWms  too  strong,  too  sacred  for  denial. 
JV  noble  sire  ray  fellow  soldier  was ; 

<>prtbeT  many  a  rough  campaign  we  served  i 
I  loTftd  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A«n  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 
J^  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself, 
^^  inclmation  would  detain  me  here ; 
r«J[»«  tie  were  wanting. 
?**  paekius  tokens  of  your  princely  favour 
Ju  twasare  with  my  best  remembrances  5 
J^hewho  shows  them  for  my  fether's  sake, 


s«nng 


Your  third  day's  march  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops :  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Victoria,  the  CouNTSsa  of  Albuci,  l6ABaii.A,  and 
Ladiet. 
Ba$,  {wno    changes    countenance  upim 
them.) 

Yes,  I  believe — ^I  think — I  know  not  well — 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Duke.  Nay,  that  1  know.    1  ask'd  you,  noble 
cotmt, 
When  you  expect  tfa'  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bai.  When  it  shall  please  your  grace— I  crave 
your  pardon— 
I  somewhat  have  mistaken  of  your  words. 

Duke.  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bat.  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight— 
A  ringing  in  my  ears— tis  strange  enough— 
*Tis  slight — 'tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
DtUce.  I'm  glad  it  is.    Look  to  your  friend,  Couiit 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — ( TV)  Rosinberg,  who  etandt  at 
a  Utile  distance,  looking  earnestly  at  BmIL 
Duke  leaves  them,  and  joins  Victoria^ 
party.) 
Ros.  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  {taking  his  hand.) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bos.  I'm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
'Tis  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weary  march. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly — 
I  cannot  l>ear  thine  eyes. 


iOQetMog  sacred  in  his  kindness  bear, 
JW^  *********  blessing  on  my  head. 
*^  Well,  bear  my  greetings  to  the  brave  Pli- 
etro, 

^  ay  how  wumly  I  embrace  the 


The  Dmcx,  with  Victoria  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  Basil. 
Duke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Count 
Basil. 
His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain. 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Vict.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fails. 
Duke.  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye. — (Duke  retires  and  mixes  vfith 
the  Courtiers  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage.) 
Vict.  1  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord. 
With  the  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  ray  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops. — 

Bas.  Ah !  madam,  all  too  short .' 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing. 
But  when  he  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict.  Ah!  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amende 
By  marking  now  his  after>progress  well. 
To-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 
Ros.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  these 
walls ; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes  $ 
Some  under  show  of  rich  luxurious  feasts. 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  guner^ 
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Nay,  some,  my  gentle  ladies,  true  it  b, 
The  very  wont  and  feUest  of  the  crew, 
In  fair  alluring  shape  of  beauteous  dames, 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  overcome. 

hab.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  should  we  infer 
Yourself  have  suffered  much  ? 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words, 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power. 
80  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  lore. 

Vict.  Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be. 
How  dare  hb  bumble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  him  r 

Bos,  Because  they  most  of  lover's  ills  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace, 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

Ro$.  But  there  you  wrong  me  s  I  have  felt  it  ofL 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies*  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  dismal  sonnets  scrawL 

AUdn,  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit, 
lid,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Ro$.  No,  'iaith,  it  never  has. 

Albin,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Rna.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Vict.  Fy  !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage ! 
Love-roarriog  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars, 
Deserve,  methinks,  that  appellation  more. 
1b  it  not  so,  my  lord  ?— (To  Basil.) 

Bos.  0  surely,  madam ! 

That  is  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthrallM 
80  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish, 
•tern  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mind. 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Vict.  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relaz'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  suit,  unused  to  sue. 

Ros.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say.  It  cannot  be. 

Vict.  It  cannot  be  !    Count  Basil  says  not  to. 

JKos.  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
I  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  myself. 

Vict.  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office ! 

Rot.  {imiling.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face. 
If  that  would  please  your  highness. 

Viet.  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all. 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire ;  come,  Isabella. 

Bat.  [atide  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thou  bast 
too  far  presumed ; 
8he  is  offended  with  us. 

Rot.  No,  she  is  not» 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  [pointing  to  a  door  loading  to  othtr  apart" 
mentt,  by  which  tkt  it  rtady  to  go  oitf.) 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see : 
Itaie  fuDOus  paintings  do  their  walls  adomt 
Thmjf  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  coort 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  whkh  you  came. 

[EzRYkt  IfrfonfftyRos.  ani/Mawai 
bfUth. 


Bat.  {atide,  hoHng  after  thew.)     O!  what  1 
fool  am  I !  where  fled  my  thoughts  f 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precious  hand  enclosed  in  minet 
As  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  for  it  neither. 

0  but  he  does  .'  that  were  impossible  .* 
Albin,  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 

Bat.  Your  pardon,  madam ;  honour  me  so  far— 
[Exeunt,  handing  out  Albiai 

SosmS  n. — ^A   OAIXEaT  HUKO   with  PICTUIES. 

YioToaiA  discovered  in  co&vecsatkm  with  BomuM 
Basil,  ALatiti,  and  Liabxixa. 

Vict,  {to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  wondroa 
art 
[To  Isab.)  You  callM  Francisco  here  ? 
Itab.  He  comes  even  mm. 

Enter  Attbm  dakt. 
Vict,  {to  Ros.)  He  will  conduct  you  to  the  noitb' 
em  gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  eye. 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guide. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  AttendtoL 
{To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  this  chain- 
ing art  ? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 
Bat.  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  these  few  short  no- 
ments: 
Too  soon  they  will  be  gone !  for  ever  gone ! 

Vict.  If  they  arc  precious  to  you,  say  not  so, 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bat.  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  from  47 
heart! 
Ask  all  but  what  a  soldier  may  not  give. 

Vict.  *Tis  ever  thus  when  favours  are  denied; 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thing  we  beg ; 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substitute, 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good, 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  room  of  one  small  txwn. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  loid, 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich, 
Until  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  attemptt  to  speak.) 

Nay  frame  no  new  excosej 

1  will  not  hear  it. 

{She  putt  out  her  hand  at  if  the  would  vm 

hit  mouthy  but  at  a  dittance  fnm  «*/ 
Bas.  rvmt  eagerly  up  to  her,  and  frtti^ 
it  to  hU  lipt.) 
Bat.  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  its  threat  pet- 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ever  dumb ! 
(Vict  lookt  ttately  and  qfended.—BitU  tneeti.] 
O  pardon  roe !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretchedness; 
But  only  grant — 

Vict.  What  should  I  grant  to  hifflt 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied  % 

Bat.  By  heaven  111  grant  it !    ITl  drfany  ttmC' 
Say  b«t  thou  art  no  more  offi^nded  with  m^ 
Viet,  {raiting  him.)  WeH,  BatU,  this  gPO*  i*** 
mise  is  thy  pardon. 
r  will  not  wait  your  noble  friend*!  ittmOi 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.— 
You  will  perform  your  word  f 
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Bas,  I  will  pedbrm  it 

Vid.  Farewell,  sny  lord. 

[Exit,  with  her  ladies. 

Bu,  (nlme.)  "  Farewell,  my  lord."    0 !    what 
delightful  sweetness ! 
Tk  music  of  that  voice  dwells  on  the  ear ! 
"Farewell,  my  lord!'*— Ay,  and  then  look'd  she 

so — 
The  sli^teat  glance  of  her  bewitching  eye, 
Toow  dark  blue  eyes,  commands  the  inmost  souL 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me, 
Aod,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  enjoy  it. 
TbM^  bat  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  viU  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still, 
1/iU  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
hm !    Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 
Teo  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after-years, 
Soeh  dear  remembrance  on  the  mind  to  wear 
Like  silvery  moonbeams  on  the  'nigbted  deep, 
When  heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
Kind  merey  !  bow  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love  ! 
Can  she  have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
Why  ihonld  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be— 
lo  Bttn  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
Ah !  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  be  ! 
Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
Tet  mi^t  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear  j 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire, 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
Tes,  the  would  mourn — such  love  might  she  bestow ; 
Aod  poor  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame ! 
Bit  here  comes  Rosinberg — ^have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  Rosmaaaa. 

^  Where  is  the  princeM  f 
^  WTj  I  Tetttm'd  not  ere  she  went 

Bet.  Touni  M6  her  stUL 

Am.  What,  comet  she  forth  again  f 

Am.  She  does  to-morrow. 

Bm.  Tboa  hast  yielded  then. 

Bei.  Come,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go  $ 
^  «as  inpoeaible  I  BhoaM  not  yield. 

Bm.  0  Basil  f  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bat.  Yet,  yes,  my  friend,  but  tis  a  noble  weak- 
ne«{ 
A  vcaknets  which  hath  greater  fliingt  achieved 
^^  sH  the  fiiiD  determined  strength  of  reason. 
Bj  heaven !  I  fsel  a  new-bom  power  within  me, 
ftan  make  ne  twenty^oM  the  man  I've  been 
Before  this  frted  day. 

^  Mod,  Indeed!  but  an  ill-ftted  day, 
Snakes  thee  other  than  thy  fbrmer  sell 
Y«t)«  it  work  its  will;  it  cannot  change  thee 
'I'onghtlshannotkyve. 

Bof.  Thaakt,  Boiinberg !  thou  art  a  nobleheart ! 
I  »mU  not  be  the  man  thou  eooUst  not  love 
^«  » imperial  erowa.  [Bawmr. 

'ctti  m^A  tmMMX  ArAMoamt  nv  vme  PAiAea. 

Bnter  Dran  and  Gaqbiboio^ 
'Hifcc.  The  point  is  gain'di  my 


^  Basil  is  detain'd  another  ^, 


Gaur.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  s«or«| 
aimP 

Duke.  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole ;  the  la  a 
woman; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  nanoiw 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  poUcy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derision. 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  ejet. 
Gauriecio,  could  I  trusty  servants  find. 
Experienced,  crafty,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-learnt  fears. 
What  might  I  not  effect  ? 

Gaur.  0  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highnett, 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Duke.  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprist  mj 
parts; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be — deep  subtle  witi 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world. 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  h>rB» 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  mU? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day. 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detainM ; 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  epy, 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action  i 
But  might  we  more  effect  ?    Knowett  thou  tUi 

BasU? 
Might  he  be  tamper'd  with  ^ 

Gaur.  That  were  most  dangerous.-— 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  aiul  fiery  is  his  nature^ 
The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  tuppeae 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him,  so  he'll  deem  it» 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke.  But  interest,  inteiett ;  man's  aU-ivliig 
power. 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  to  your  servkse, 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Which,  when  subdued,  will  on  your  hearth  fnlfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wantt. 

Omar.  Earth-kiBdled  fiie,  which  te«  a  IHtIt 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  hit  growing  itraiflh» 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  £ahrk  it  inspire* 
And  rages  oat  its  power,  may  be  t«bdiwd» 
And  in  your  bate  domestic  service  bound  i 
But  who  would  madly  ia  its  wild  oaieer 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boU  hit  pot  / 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schisinss, 
Thoui^  you  had  all  to  give  ambilioii  strives  lor 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke.  Hit  £atber  was  mj  friendr-I  vishM  t» 
gainhimt 
But  tince  £wtastic  fraeies  \AaA  him  thus. 
The  shs  be  OB  his  heads  I  staad  aequittod. 
And  must  receive  hha,  even  to  his  ivin. 

Oaetr*  Ihsviepie9avsdB«niard»foryours0rvlo»| 
To-ojglit  h»  will  depart  tot  th*  AusMan  eamp» 
And  should  he  find  thsiaon  the  eve  of  b«|*to» 
I've  bid  hia  wait  the  Issue  of  the  field. 
If  thmt  ooi  seeatt  friaads  victorious  paava^ 
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With  th'  arrow's  speed  he  will  return  again ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro's  arms, 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ear« ; 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  must  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Puke,  Well  hast  thou  schoolM  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  *tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech, 
With  honeyM  words  of  the  most  dear  regard, 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ?    This  is  needful ; 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e*en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 
OoMT.  I  have,  an*  please  your  highness. 
Duke,  Then  tis  weU. 

Gaur.  But  for  the  yielding  up  that  Uttle  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Duke,  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish*d, 
Aa  a  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  from  his  darksome  dungeon  tell  $ 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
Qtmr,  He  must  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke,  He's  done  me  service :  say  not  so,  Gau- 

riedo. 
Qaur.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bearj 
He'll  tell  his  tale  aloud — ^he  must  not  live. 
Duke,  Well,  if  it  must— we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Qaur.  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles, 
Tou  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state, 
Your  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand  :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  imquiet 
Duke,  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
'TIS  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base  ; 
Baising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  threaten'd, 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  giuird  my  sacred  person  ?  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T'  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  ? 

Gam'.  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow. 
That  -#hen  jout  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Your  former  inroads  threaten'd  to  repay. 
Their  ancient  arms  yon  did  to  them  restore. 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves  t 
That  so  far  have  ti^y  felt  your  princely  grace. 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  youth 
To  be  your  servants :    That  you  did  vouchsafe, 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
Ab  best  might  profit  to  the  ooimby'S  weal : 


And  to  encourage  well  their  in&nt  trade, 
Quarter'd  your  troops  upon  them. — Pteaie  ysv! 

grace. 
All  this  they  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke,  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungrateful  vartets 
What  would  they  have  ?  what  woald  they  have 
Gauriecio ! 
Oaur,  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievous  bnrdeoSi 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  their  necks, 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  faces  to  the  earth. 
Like  creatures  form'd  upon  its  soil  to  creep, 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heaven. 
Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  sphere  woiM 
rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  fulfil  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  fonn'd  ; 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  wbols. 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  bliss ; 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  be ; 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools : 
What  may  this  mean,  Gauriecio  ? 

Oaur,  They  were  resolved  to  lay  their  eanse 
before  you, 
And  would  have  found  some  other  advocate 
Less  pleasing  to  your  grace  had  I  refused. 
Duke,  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  coot*- 
nient  season 
I'll  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 
Oaur.  I  fear,  unless  you    give    some    spedsl 
promise, 

They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke.  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  bold: 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow ; 
'TIS  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Bn» 

Gaur.  {eolut)  0  happy  people  !  whose  indulges 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  increasing  wealtk, 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunnings 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wiles. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
That  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain'd. 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft, 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !— he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  wilL 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  aU  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  most  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things : 
And  who  will  say  'tis  wrong  ? 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  faifli 
But  as  self-interest  binds  ;  who  would  not  troK 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  on  the  soul, 
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Dwrres  no  frtthftil  serrice.    Porverae  &te ! 
fen  I  like  hfan,  I  woald  despise  this  dealini;  I 
fet  bfing  as  I  un,  bora  low  in  fortune, 
Tet  with  s  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
Iiart  not  scorn  tbe  steps  which  lead  to  it : 
lad  if  tbcy  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  I  { 
I  foUov  Batoreli  passion  in  my  breast, 
i  *ijeh  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

KOTE  IV.— AH   APASTMEirr  IH  THE  TALACB, 

^KTMU  and  IsASBixA  are  discoTered  playing  at  chew ; 
■iKCoQiitefli  Auun  fitting  bj  them  reading  to  heneli: 

yiet.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
M>y  BCD  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
tf  thov  ait  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat  ! 

W.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath, 
ftotM  pioTe  me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture 
Woald  bring  your  highness  gain. 

fief.  Thoa*rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid ; 
For  ia  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath, 
"rktw*!  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
Miy  oan  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence  ! 
W.  And  does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
crowds, 
fc  »fl  the  graceful  eloquence  address^ 
Wtwrt  accomplish *d,  noble,  courtly  youths, 
j  ?nis«d  io  the  songs  of  hearen-inspired  baids, 
']  'W  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize, 
I  Which  nutic  swains  their  village  feir  ones  pay ! 
I    fiet'  0,  lore  will  master  all  the  power  of  art ! 
I  Aj.  iQ !  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
IV  polithM  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage, 
Ww  the  glances  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  my  native  simple  swain  become, 
I  His  only  ?ulgar  charms. 
To  make  tbe  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude, 
8>Ww  the  haughty,  shake  th'  undaunted  soul ; 
,  Y«,pat  a  bridle  in  the  Kon's  mouth, 
A»4  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur, 
TWie  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
W  aan^  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise, 
*l^,  tmdcT  glances,  and  obsequious  service, 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth : 
^"^  p«  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks, 
Aa^  be  a  phin,  good,  shnple,  fireside  dame. 
i*.  [rttiaig  Ur  head  from  her  book.)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame, 
*»»  llh  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  bebg  of  lea,  dignity  than  she, 
^  winly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 
*«&.  Ideal  too ! 

^.  Yee,  most  unreal  power ; 

fw  Ae  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
°>  ot^'  admifation,  begs  an  alms ; 
^^•pendi  on  others  ibr  her  daily  food, 
fij^the  very  servant  of  her  slaves; 
JJ»^  ^tentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour, 
^^  ihe  may  a  childish  power  exert, 
^^  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

W«t  Yen  are  severe,  Albinl,  roost  severe ! 

^  human  passions  placed  within  the  breast 

*^ •^'J«curb'd, sididQed,  ptackM  by  the  roots  ? 

*"  kctvsB^  gifit  to  some  good  end  were  given. 

^  Tes,  for  a  noble,  Ibr  a  generditti  end. 
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Viet.  Am  I  ungenerous  then  ? 

•^^'  Yes,  most  ungenerous  t 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those, 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  agsdn. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  0  ?  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  tie, 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  ? 

VicL  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

Alb,  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reason's  wilL 

Vict.  Ah !  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here  | 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she. 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind, 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
"  Your  mother  did  not  so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  so. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts. 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Vict.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,~Albini,  speak  not 
thus 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  ; 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tum'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay. 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  (fo  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  bb  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him— dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

bob.  'TWAS  in  the  public  garden. 

Vict.  Even  so ; 

Perch 'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
ni  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me. 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  home — 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb.  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
blame. 

Vict.  Now  this  is   kindly  said :   thanks,  sweet 
Albini ! 
Still  call  roe  child,  and  chide  roe  as  thou  wilt 

0  !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love  ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  roy  mother ! 

Alb.  {pressing  her  to  her  breast.)  And  do  I  not  ? 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 

1  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  f  would  I  had  sooner 
known  ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 
Alb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 
Viet.  No,  say  not  faults ;  the  freaks  of  thought- 
less youth. 
Alb.  Nay,  very  faults  they  must  indeed  be  caU'4. 
Vict,  O !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only ! 
Alb.  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  3rou  must  confets 

they  are. 
Vict.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wrong 
To  think  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 
2D 
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Alb.  I  must  be  goee:  thou  hast  o'ercome  ine  now : 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

bob.  The  countess  is  serere ;  she's  too  serere : 
She  once  was  young,  though  now  advanced  in  years. 

Vict  No,  I  deserve  it  all  $  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court, 
But  DOW  the  wither'd  stems  of  former  flowers. 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  privilege  of  man. 
Ne'er  to  be  old  till  nature's  strength  decays. 
Some  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albini  rather  than  my  sell 

Isab,  Here  comes  your  little  favourite. 

Viet.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

£Dter  MuAVDO,  runntog  up  to  Viotoua,  and  taking 
bold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  noike  of  hfan,  •» 
he  holds  up  his  mouth  to  be  kissed. 

bob,  [to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  the  prineeas  cant  be 
troubled  with  thee. 

Mir,  O  but  she  will !  Ill  scramble  up  her  robe. 
As  naughty  boys  do  when  they  climb  for  apples. 

bob.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  I'll  kiss  thee  in 
her  stead. 

Mir,  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
Would  I  were  tall !  O  were  I  but  so  tall ! 

hab.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  f 

Mir.  Thou  doet  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  {embracing  kim.)  0 !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Bilirasdo  love  ?  (embracm  him  again,) 

Mir.  He  loves  Victoria. 

Vict,  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 

Mir.  Became  she's  pretty. 

bob.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  f 
No  tale  to  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 

Mir,  Ay,  that  I  have :   I  know  who  loves  her 
grace. 

Via.  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 
for  it 

Mir.  {looking  slyly  at  her.)  It  is— it  is— it  is 
the  Count  of  Maldo. 
«    Vict,  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  oM, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 

Mir,  Well  then,  I  know  who  loves  her  hif^ess 
well. 

Vict.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

Jita6.  Who  is  it,  naughty  boy? 

Mir,  It  is  the  handsome  Bfarqida  of  CarlatzL 

Vict.  No,  no,  Mirando,  tiiou  art  naughty  still  i 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  tale  already. 

Mir.    Wdl  then.  Indeed— I  know  who  loves 
Victoria. 

Vict.  And  who  is  he  ? 

Mir,  It  is  Biirando's  selt 

Vict.  Thou  little  imp  !  this  stoiy  is  not  new, 
But  thou  shalt  have  thy  hire.  Coine»  let  ns  gow 
Go,  run  before  us,  boy.  [look'd, 

Mir.  Nay,  but  I'll  show  you  bow  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  iama  court 

VicL  How  did  he  kx)k  ? 

Mir.  Give  ma  your  hand:  he  held  hit  body  thus ; 
{pviting  khmtlf  in  a  ridicuUms  bowing  potture.) 
And  then  he  whisper'd  aoft^ ;  then  look'd  so| 

{ogling  with  hio  oyo$  t^fStoMUy.) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  smiled  to  him  afsia. 

{Throwing  doum  hii  syst  ^sdctiy.) 
Hub,  Thou  art  a  little  knave,  and  must  be  whipp'd 
[£zBuvT.  Mirando  leading  out  Vidoda 
c^ectedly. 


ACT  in. 

SOBICE  I. — AN  OPEN  BTnK£T,  OE  SQUAEE. 

Enter  BosniBBBa  and  Fbbdbeick,  by  opposite  sides  d 


Fred.  Se  Basil,  from  the  preesing  calls  of  wtr, 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thoa  art  not  pleated. 

Ro8.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  net 

Fred.  Now  pray  thee  do  confess  thou  art  asbsoksd: 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  naught 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  courage. 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  superior  virtne, 
What  saySt  thou  now,  my  candid  Rosinberg, 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this. 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  nf  approaching  battle, 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pretty  lady's  suit  ? 

Ros,  Who  told  thee  thb  ?  it  was  no  frieadly  tale^ 
And  no  one  else,  besides  a  trusty  (Heod, 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wnmg'st  we 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  much  as  thou  doet,  Frederick, 
The  fire  of  valour,  e'en  rash,  heedless  vakuri 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent. 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greatly  be  may  bostt  hit 
virtue. 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  army's  fitte, 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks — 

Rot.  Go,  go,  tbou'rt  ptt^ttHf^^ 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  nana. 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 

Fred.  No,  by  heaven  thou  wroog'M  me ! 
I  do,  with  roost  enthusiastic  warmth. 
True  valour  love :  wherever  he  is  found, 
1  love  the  hero  too ;  but  hate  to  tee 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eanU 
Rm.  Then  mayst  thou  now  these  generwt  W" 
ings  prove. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  grist Igr  hsir 
In  clustering  locks  hn  dark  brown  ineeo^ 
Where  now  the  sears  of  foimef  sehre  weood^ 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  pieiriog  V* 
Beneath  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
Its  yet  unquenched  beams,  at  though  fai  H^ 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  leuewM, 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darken 'd  mate  t 
See  with  what  vigeroos  steps  his  upright  €mis 
He  onward  beers ;  nay^  e^  thai  vaeani  slst«* 
Which  droepe  so  sediy  by  his  better  side. 
Suits  not  ungraeefuUy  the  veteies^  mien* 
This  18  the  man,  whose  gk»rkms  eels  in  baltlt 
We  heard  to-day  r^ted  o^  our 
I  ge  to  teU  the  general  he  b  come : 
Enjcgr  tiM  generous  feelings  of  titf 
And  make  an  old  man  happy.  (' 
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Enter  Gboffrt. 

Pni.  Biave  soldier,  let  me  proAt  by  the  chance 
Toat  led  roe  here ;  I've  heard  of  thy  exploits. 

Ge^.  Ah .'  thcD  you  have  but  heard  an  ancient  tale, 
Wbicb  has  been  long  forgotten. 

Fni.  But  true  it  is,  and  should  not  be  foiigottenj 
Though  generals  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fame, 
Maj  dash  it  with  neglect 

Ge^.  There  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 
nerous. 

Frti,  Perhaps,  say'st  thou  ?  in  very  truth  there 
are. 
Bqv  art  thou  else  rewarded  with  neglect. 
Whilst  many  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
Ha  been  promoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus. 
Serred  not  Mardini  in  your  company  ? 
He  was,  though  honour'd  with  a  valiant  name. 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier. 

Gicf.  Your  pardon,  sir  t  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
AltbMgh  inferior  to  his  gallant  friend. 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

frtd.  The  brave  Sebastian .' 

He  was,  as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb, 
Aui  loved  a  goos^-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
What,  dost  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
ThoQ,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk. 
Like  an  old  target,  hackM  and  rough  with  wounds. 
Whilst,  after  all  his  mighty  batUes,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coffin  laid, 
roblenibb'd  with  a  scar  ? 

Gttf.  His  duty  call  'd  not  to  such  desperate  service ; 
For  I  have  sou^t  where  few  alive  remain 'd, 
And  none  nnscath'd ;  where  but  a  few  remained, 
Tbn  BsrrM  and  mangled ;  {showing  his  wcundt,) 
as  belike  you've  seen, 
{yssmmer  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp, 
Scoe  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed, 
^  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead. — 
Id  Savojr,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 
Of  fall  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men, 
Bot  twelve  were  left,  and  right  dear  friends  were  we 
fo ever  after.    They  are  all^dead  now  t 
I^  old  and  lonely. — ^We  were  valiant  heart»-» 
Fralerick  Dewa|ter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
^^MX  the  devil  himselt    I'm  lonely  now ! 

^sll'm  Sony  for  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs! 
^7  wert  thou  not  promoted  ? 

G«f.  After  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate 
Hid  led  me  to  ^ilfil  a  glorious  part, 
^^»bA  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave, 
"^  worthless  favourite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
iBihfy  did  affront;  our  cautious  prince. 
With  Buiow  policy  dependent  made, 
^^ued  not,  as  I  ana  told,  promote  me  then, 
^  now  he  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 

^^  Vjffy  upon  it  I  let  him  be  ashamedt 
Here  is  a  trifle  for  thee— <(#ersii^  him  money.) 

W-  No,  good  sir ; 

1  have  eaoBgh  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  IHn  in  want  111  thankfully  receive, 
*•**••  I'm  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  biave. 

f^td.  You've  proud,  old  soldier. 

^*  No,I  am^  not  pfoud  $ 

^  tf  I  vcM,  methinka  I'd  be  morose, 
iidwiUing  to  dsyreciate  other  men. 


Enter  RosncBxao. 

Ro9,  {clapping  Geof.  on  tkt  sAomMst.)  How  goes 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  f 

Cteqf,  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well. 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

Ro8.  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
thee  too; 
What-is  a  good  field-marshal  but  a  man, 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  glory's  way  ? 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  favour  dubb'd. 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Gs^.  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  courteqr, 
I  know  not  how— 

Roi,  But  see,  the  general  comet. 

Enter  Bash.. 

Ro$,  [pointing  to  Geot)  Behold  the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bat.  (taking  him  by  the  hand, )  Brave,  honourable 
man,  your  worth  I  know. 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Gettf.  (taking  away  hit  hand  in  eoitfution,)  Mj 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bat.  (taking   hit    hand   again,)   No,   valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Geqf.  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bat.  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyselt 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  theif 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant  t  tis  not  worth  a  thought. 
Art  thou  not  Geoffry  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know? 
And  (tft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl. 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life ; 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chiei. 
Known  only  "by  the  dates  of  his  promotion  ! 

Oeqf.  Ah !  would  I  were,  would  I  were  yooag 
again. 
To  fi^t  beneath  your  8tandard,noble  general ; 
fiilethinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest. 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do. 
Were  I  again  the  maa  tiiat  I  have  been. 
O!  I  could  fight! 

Bat.  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  ? 

Geqf.  Ay,  to  the  death ! 

Bat,  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  si^t  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts ; 
Ckxne,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  with  Geoffry. 

Fred.  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

Rot.  We'll  knew  ere  long, 

fVtd,  Our  gpnend  bears  it  with  a  careless  face. 
For  one  so  wise. 

Rot,  A  careless  face  i  on  what  I 

Frod,  yo^'  ^•<M«B  not  igporance,  we  know  it  aU. 
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News  which  hftve  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court, 
Since  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Ro8.  As  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not ! 

Fred.  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A  battle  must  mimediately  ensue. 

Rot.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not 
The  Duke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally, 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come, 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  be,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred.  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too — 
Then  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still ! 
For  O !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants, 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Rot.  Upon  my  simple  word,  I'd  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands, 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

Fred.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Rot.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred.  Fear  is  a  name  for  sometbinj  in  the  mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle, 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Rot.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our, 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear. 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues. 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight, 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit. — Ha  f  what  sound  is  this  ? 

( Shouting  it  heard  without.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  I'll  run  and  learn  the 
cause. 

Rot.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  ? 

Fred.  He  is  too  proud ;  he  was  displeased  with 
me, 
Bectuse  I  oflTer'd  him  a  little  sum. 

Rot.  What,  money  !     O,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit ! 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  bark  ?  they  shout  again — ^here  comes  Valtomer. 
(Shouting  heard  without.) 

Enter  Valtombb. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  f 

Volt.  0  !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Rot.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Volt,  {patting  the  back  qf  hit  handt  acrott  hit 
eyet.) 
7aifh,  80  they  are  {  well,  well,  but  I  smiled  too. 
Ton  beard  the  shouting. 

Rot.  and  Fred.  Yes. 

Valt.  Obftdyouseenit! 

Drawn  out  fti  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  troops  { 
Bere,  In  the  graceful  state  of  manly  youth, 
Hit  duk  free  MghtenM  with  a  generous  smile. 


Which  to  his  ejres  such  flashing  lustre  gave, 
As  though  his  soul,  like  an  imsheathed  pwoid, 
Had  through  them   gleamM,  our    noble 

stood. 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  heart-moving  words 
The  vnteran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  reheam^ 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  storm -scath'd  oak. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree, 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youthftil  prime. 
Rot.  How  look'd  the  veteran  ? 
Volt.  I  cannot  tell  thes  * 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  honours  bravely 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  face : 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech. 
Told  o'er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  countenance  changed ; 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  convulsed ; 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  he  shed  some  tears : 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  shouted  loud ; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away, 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  chokel 

voice, 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make ; 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming  tide 
Of  passion  came  ;  high  o'er  his  hoary  head 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  respect. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face, 
Sobbing  aloud.    Prom  the  admiring  ranks 
A  cry  arose  ;  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  throat 
As  it  would  stnngle  me ;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me : 
I  hntc  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 
Rot.  {giving  Valt.  his  hand.)  And  there,  takt 

thou  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 
Hark,  how  they  shout  again  !  'tis  nearer  now. 
This  way  they  march. 

Martial  music  heard.  Enter  Soldiers  marching  in  order, 
bearing  Oboptrt  in  triumph  on  their  shonldcn 
After  ihem  enter  Bash.  ;  the  whole  preceded  by  •  bead 
of  muaic.  Thejr  cro«  over  the  stage,  are  Joined  If 
Ros.  &c.  and  Exbunt. 

SCEKE  II. 

Enter  Oaihuboio  and  a  Obntlkman,  talking  as  tksy 
enter. 

Gaur.  So  slight  a  tie  as  this  we  cannot  trust: 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  him  bere. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Oent.  And  so  you  think  this  boyish  odd  conceit 
Of  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpose  serve  ? 

Gaur.  Tes,  I  will  make  it  serve ;  for  thocgh  my 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  possess'd  his  mind,  as  though  it  were 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state. 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste. 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  fall  to  i 
l^th  all  their  warm  heroic  feelings  roused. 
Well  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mutiny. 
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fflkh  mmt  ntaid,  perhaps  undo  him  quite. 
Tbob  to  his  childish  love,  which  has  so  well 
fneoed  us  time  to  tamper  with  the  fools. 

Cotf.  Ah !  but  those  feelings  he  has  waked 
within  them. 
An  fenerous  feelings,  and  endear  himsell 

Gmt.  It  matters  not  j  though  generous  in  their 
natore, 
IVy  yet  m^  serve  a  most  ungenerous  end  i 
Aad  he  who  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly, 
M  raise  within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 
To  lean  his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth. 
Aid  wand  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  Basil 
Aftcts  all  difficult  and  desperate  service, 
Toaise  his  fortunes  by  some  daring  stroke ; 
Hariog  unto  the  emperor  pledged  his  word, 
Toisake  his  troops  all  dreadful  hazards  brave  t 
For  which  intent  he  fills  their  simple  minds 
With  idle  tales  of  gloiy  and  renown ; 
Csifig  their  warm  attachment  to  himself 
tmmoat  unworthy  ends. 
Tins  is  the  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  friend; 
ICx  with  the  soldiers,  now  in  jolly  groups 
Aiodiid  their  evening  cups.     There,  spare  no 

cost,      (giveM  him  a  pune. ) 
Oteerve  their  words,  see  how  the  poison  takes 
bd  then  return  again. 

GmL  I  will,  my  lord. 

[ElxEUNT  ieveraliy, 

ken  IIL — ^a  surrz  ot  oKAifD  APAKTMEirrs,  with 
THKim  wide  doobs  thbown  open,  lighted  up 

WITH    UIHPS,  AITD    FILLED    WITH    COJCPANT    IN 


Imt  several  Masks,  and  pass  through  the  first  apartment 
to  tbf»  other  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  in  the  disguise 
tf  a  wounded  soldier. 

Bat.  (alone.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight ! 
Within  the  blessed  compass  of  these  walls 
fte  is ;  the  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Uth  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
k  with  her  footsteps  press'd.    E'en  now,  perhaps, 
Aasbt  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  part : 
TWre  will  I  go  ;  she  cannot  be  conceal *d  ; 
ht  but  the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
WiU  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it. 
Though  in  a  thousand  masks.    Ye  homely  weeds, — 
{looking  at  his  habit.) 
Which  half  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state, 
Beseath  your  kind  disguise,  O  !  let  me  prosper, 
And  bcMly  take  the  privilege  ye  give : 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  her  side ; 
Tinis  near  her  face  my  listening  ear  iDcline, 
Aad  feel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek, 
RfT  £ur  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too .' 
Miy  it  not  be  e*en  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall ! 
This  once,  O .'  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after, 
Ve  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
I/jdged  in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept  $ 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  I'll  visit  ye. 
And,  gazing  wistfully,  this  night  recall, 
With  all  its  past  delights.— -But  yonder  moves 
-^  slender  form,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe ; 
h  notes  not  like  the  rest— it  must  be  she ! 

(Goes  kattily  into  another  apartfnentf  and  mixtt 
mitktkeMatkM.) 


Bnter  Bosonane,  fimtaidcaUy  dressed,  whh  a  wllkm 
upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sonnela,  and  torn  letien 
flutteringroond  his  neck;  panned  bf  a  group  of  Masks 
fimn  one  of  the  Inner  apartmeats,  who  hoot  at  him,  and 
push  him  about  ss  he  enters. 

Is^  Maek,  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knavt, 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Roe.  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  me : 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  foir  { 
And  as  this  woful  chaplet  on  my  brow. 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denote, 
A  poor  abandon 'd  lover,  out  of  place  ( 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage, 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

2dMatk.  What  canst  thou  do  .^^ 

3d  Matk.  Ay,  what  besides  oflbnding  f 

Rot.  0 !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee : 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
But  to  behold. 

1st  Mdtk.        Poo,  poo,  insipid  fool ! 

Rot.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own. 
And  tire  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights, 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  inv»^ 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  mail. 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick, 
Have  greatest  catue  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether — 

\tt  Matk.    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
(aside.)    How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  the 
cpiuitP 

2d  Matk.  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady's  fame? 

Roe.  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
I'll  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bound ; 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  faith,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
Ill  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edgCt 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

3d  Matk.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wilt 
thou  brave  P 

Rot.  In  truth,  foir  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  less 
Tlmii  utber  service,  and  wero  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance ; 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone. 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself. 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wide  or  so, 
Which  that  fair  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid !  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzz— 

4th  Mask.  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  best, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her  f 

Rot.  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  afllected  storm ; 
Be  scolded,  frown'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recali'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again  t 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forego 
8dS 
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The  bliss  «f  one  to  exBrcise  it  Uut  ? 
O !  I  can  benr  ill  treatment  like  a  lamb ! 

4lk  Matk,  {bmtmg  kim.)  Well,  bew  it  then,  tlu»u 
bast  deserved  it  well. 

Rot    'Zounds,  lady !  do  not  give  sncb  heavy 
blows ; 
I'm  not  your  husband,  as  belike  you  gaasM. 

5th  MJuk.  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  twain ; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  your  blows. 
Nor  thus  assume  my  rights. 

J2of.   Agreed.     Wilt  thou  a  gracious  mistress 
prove? 

6th  Mask,   Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  as  thy 
genius  suits  { 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is. 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smites — 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown  t 
Tease  thee  vrith  peevish  snd  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate } 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be. 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien. 
To  bind  thy  giddy  soul  with  /lattery's  charm } 
For  well  thou  know'st  that  flattery  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice;  the  pungent  seasoning 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  moostroos  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canst  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme, 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods ; 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  food  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled, 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 

Rot.  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 

6th  Mask,   And  more;  I'll  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swatnship  shall  bestow 
More  faithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  loves  you  with  sincerity  and  troth, 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammelM  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside, 
And  such  a  one  become. 

Rot.  Well  spoke,  brave  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
(Followt  her  to  the  corner  of  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  face. 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  i^eep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask: 
I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose  t  now  prithee  do. 

{Unmaddng.) 

Alb.  (unmasking.)  Well,  hast  thou  goess'd  me 
right  ? 

Ros.  {bowing  low.)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
roost  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 

Alb,  I've  joined  your  frolic  with  a  good  intent. 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  and  I  must  be  short 

Rm,  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have. 

Most  hoaoor'd  lady,  than  a  eonn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  sex. 
Who  wear^t  thy  yean  with  such  a  winning  graee  s 
Thoa  art  the  mora  admind  the  mora  thou  ladest 


Aib.  1  thank  your  Isvdship  lor  Hiese  eouitsott 
wor&; 
But  to  my  purpose    Yoo  are  Basils  friendt 
Be  Imadly  to  him  tbea,  and  warn  him  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allured  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mischief  waits  him  ban 
May  prove  the  bane  of  all  his  foture  days. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  bless  your  friend  and  you ;  I  love  you  both. 

[Exrr 
Roe,  {eiime.)  What  may  this  warning  bmsb  ?  I 
had  my  fears. 
There's  something  hatching  which  I  know  not  ol 
I've  lost  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

( Tkrowing  away  his  papere  and  hie  wWowe,) 
Away,  ye  scraps !  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  wears : 
I  watcb'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight ; 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  him  out.     [Ezn. 

Enter  Basil  much  agitated,  with  his  mask  in  his  hand. 

Bas.  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  follow'd  every  fonn 
Where  aught  appear'd  of  dignity  or  grace : 
I've  listen 'd  to  the  tone  of  every  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  mask  i 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  imagined  rustling  of  her  robes, 
At  every  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  night. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  joys } 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone !  O  spiteful  fate ! 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  Fhe  is,  although  to  me  she  is  not. 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form. 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  enjoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee  f 
What  devilish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hour  * 

0  heavens  and  earth  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  dross  of  a  female  conjurer. 

Mask,   Methinks   thou   art   impatient,  valiant 
soldier : 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely ;  is  it  so  ? 

Bas.  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Mask.  I  hare  some  potent  drugs  may  ease  thj 
smart. 
Where  is  thj'  wound  ?  is't  here  ? 

(Pointing  to  (he  bandage  on  his  ajvi) 

Bas,  Poo,  poo,  hcpoTte ! 

Thou  canst  do  naugtit — tis  In  my  head,  my  heart— 
Tis  everywhere,  where  medicine  cnnnot  cure. 

JfosXr.  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wound 
Which  some  ungrateful  fair  one  hath  inflicted, 
And  I  may  conjure  something  for  thy  good. 

Bas.  Ah!  if  thou  couldst!  what,  must  I  fooV 
with  thee  ? 

Ma^  Thou  must  a  while,  and  be  examhied  toa 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ^ 

Bas.  I  cannot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence  still 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty. 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  form^  so  iaii 

Mask.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  bear^ 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  ? 
Bas,  Alas !  she  shoots  from  iodifthopelets  height, 
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No  dart  of  mine  hath  plume  to  mount  so  Imr. 
None  but  a  prince  may  dare. 

Mask,  But,  if  thou  hast  do  hope,  thou  hast  no  love. 

Bas,  i  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  had  no  hope. 
But  that  fbe  mt^ht  at  least  with  some  good  will. 
Some  gvntle,  pure  regard,  some  secret  kindness. 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  me  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown ; 
For  she  regards  me  not ;  despises,  scorns  me : 
Scorns,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 

Mdik.  {digeovering  herself  to  be  Victoria,  by  tpeak- 
ing  in  her  true  voice.)  O !  no,  she  does  not 
[Kxrr  hastily  in  confusion. 

Bat.  (^ands  for  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spot, 
then  holds  vp  both  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy.) 
It  it  beneir !  it  is  her  blessed  self ! 
0  *  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  oamanly  fears  !  I  roust  be  bold. 

[Exrr  ttfter  her, 

A  Dance  of  Masks. 

Enter  Dckb  and  GAuaiBcio,  unmasked. 

Dttke.  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not. 

Gattr,  He  will  return  ere  long — ^nay,  there  he 

comes. 

Emer  Obmtlbman. 

Duke.  Does  all  go  well  ?  {going  close  vp  to  him.) 

Gerit,  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  now  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 

Rage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes. 

Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  v/ould  betray 

Ihem. 
That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  mtn 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told. 
Swallows  the  bait,  and  docs  his  part  most  bravely. 
Gaurieci)  counsellM  well  to  keep  him  blind, 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.     On  my  soul : 
lie  is  SD  fiery  he  had  spurned  us  else, 
And  ruin*d  all  the  plot. 
Duke.    Speak  softly,  friend — I'll  hear  it  all  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  f.ice  we  now  assume. 

DuKB,  G  Airn.  and  Gbnt.  reiire  Into  ihe  innpr  nparlmenl, 
appeariiiz  to  lau^h  and  talk  gayly  U>  the  diflcrcnt  Masks 
aa  ihey  \xian  iheni. 

Re-emer  Victoria,  followed  by  Basil. 

Vict.  Forbear,  my  lord ;  these  words  offend  mine 
car. 

Bas.  Yet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  oflTend, 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  puni:>h  me; 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
0 1  heir  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  'vild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught. 

Vict.  If  I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Bts.  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak, 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
rd  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing, 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee. 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Vtrt,  1  fear,  my  lord,  you  have  too  much  preswned 
Od  those  unguarded  words,  which  were  in  truth 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  little  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right. 

Bas.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  they  were  kindly 
meant. 
As  though  thy  gentle  breast  did  kindly  feel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopeless  pain. 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scorn, ungenerous  scorn, 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Vict.  So  far  thou'st  read  it  well. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  I  well  ? 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  My  father  comes 

He  Avere  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bas.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict.  Away  1  he'll  be  displeased — 1  cannot  say— 

Bas.  Well,  let  him 'come  :  it  is  thyself  I  fear; 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir, 
Till  thou  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — I  cannot  hate 
thee.  [Breafts  from  him  and  exit.) 

Bas.  {alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me  !  no,  thou 
canst  not  hate  me  ! 
For  T  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly, 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  Mirando,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bas.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  what  play- 
ful fair 
Has  deck'd  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir.  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bis.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

Mir.  They  say  I  am : 

And  now,  between  ourselves,  I'll  tell  thee,  soldier, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me — 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  coveririf;  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  T  fci^jn  as  though  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  lips  to  my  cheek  she  lays. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  ftir  white  hands ; 
And  then  1  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me, and  calls  me  cheat; 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  hi,  ha  ! 

Bas.  What!  does  she  even  SD,thou  hippicst  chill  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  press'd  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin  !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
{Takes  him  eagerly  up  in  his  arms, and  kis^ies  him.) 

Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  ki-;se^  are  S3  rough. 
So  furious  rough — she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 

Bas.  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vic- 
toria's ? 

Mir.  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bas.  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon : 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing, 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest 

Mir.  0  no,  thou  must  not !  'tis  a  frightful  place; 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  dome. 
The  princess  loves  it  f)r  the  lofty  trees, 
W hose  spreading  branches  shade  her  ch 'mberwallt: 
So  do  not  I ;  for  when  'tis  dark  o'  nights. 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosti  rite  through  the 

ground. 
I  hear  them  many  a  time  when  I'm  a  bed. 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
O !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord, 
To  sleep  alone  i*  the  dark  ^ 
Bat.  Poor  harmleti child!  thy  jwate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  BSaaks. 
Ut  Mask.  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  Uttle  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  Ay  part  with  us. 

Masks  place  Mikamdo  in  the  middle,  and  range  them- 
selves round  him. 

SONG.— A  OLBB.  ,     , 

Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile, 
Timid  look,  and  blushing  smile. 
Downy  wings  bo  steal  thy  way, 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tjrrant  of  the  human  racel 

Who  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  dartl 

Who  Is  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasuie  fimndl 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Cmse  and  blessings  on  thy  headi 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  resiless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain ! 

Ah  love !  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane. 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  felt  thy  pain! 

(All  the  Masks  dance  round  Cupid.  Then  enter 
a  band  of  Satyrs,  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries ;  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner.] 


Enter  Basil. 
Bos.  Hie  bhie  air  of  the  morning  pinehetfceMily. 
Beneath  her  wmdow  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah  !  nig^it  has  been  mj  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her   chamber 

^eamM 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east. 


Reenter  Rosinbxeo,  kc.  from  the  houas. 


Rm. 


ACT   IV. 


SoniE  I.— THE   STRECT  BEFORE  BASIL'S  LODOUCOi. 

Enter  RosmBiaa  and  two  Officers 
Ros.  (speaking  as  he  enters.)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost. 
Iff  Of.  His  very  guards,  methinks,  have  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Ros.  (knocking  very  loud.)    Holla !  who'k  there 
within  ?  confound  this  door ! 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  giant's  strength  ! 
Holla,  holla,  within  !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Enter  a  Porter  from  the  house. 
Ros.  (eagerly  to  the  porter.)    Is  ht  retnm'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  ^ 
Thy  face  doth  tell  me  so. 
Port.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Then  let  him  ne'er  rettim  .*— 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way ! 
11  search  for  him  no  more. 
Port.  He  hath  been  abaent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 
Ros.  I  know  he  hath. 

2d  Of.  And  yet  tis  poesibte 

e  may  have  entered  by  the  secret  door ; 
And  DOW  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced, 
It  dead  to  every  soimd. 
{Bm*Ufitkoui  tpeakimg^rushm  into  ike  homtiOnd 
the  restfoUow  him,) 


Hhnself !  himself !    He's  here  !  he's  here ! 
O  BasU ! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  thee  forth' 
Bos.  What  is  the  matter  which  dktnibs  yos 

thut^ 
Ros.  Matter  tfiat  would  a  wiser  man  diatoih. 
Treason's  abroad  t  thy  men  Kave  mutinied. 

Bas.  It  is  not  so  •,  thy  witi  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  bram. 

\st  Of.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  sober 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employed 
To  fill  your  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain, 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the,ramputs. 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  mardL 
Bas.  What !  think  they  vilely  of  me  ^  thrcatto 
too! 
O !  most  ungenerotis,  most  unmanly  thought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  (to  Ros.)  to  reason  with  that 

foUy  ? 
Folly  it  is  {  baseness  it  cannot  be. 
Ros.  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  storm, 

And  bid  it  cease  to  rage. 

Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks, 
Like  subterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earthquake. 
■The  vengeful  hurricain 


Does  not  with  such  fantastic  writhmgs  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  ng* 
Their  foims  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throngM 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation. 

Bas.  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impassionM 
ones. 
Ill  go  to  them — 

Ros.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thotisand  strong, 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bas.  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean :  I  with  my  soldiers  must 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  officers  all  stanch  and  faithful  * 

Ros.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps. 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neglected. 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sodden  rise. 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men ; 
And  now,  because  it  still  most  be  deferrM, 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  Mm, 
And  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well ^This  grieves  me  toe- 
Bat  let  us  go. 


BASIL. 
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mAMFABTS  or  THC  TOWIT. 

Am  Saldim  «ro  discovered,  drawn  up  in  a  disorderly 
aianser,  hollaing  and  speaking  big,  and  clashing  their 
arms  lumuUuousl  j. 

Isi  SoL  No,  comrade,  DO ;  hell  gape  and  swallow 
me, 
(f  I  do  budge  for  such  moct  devilish  orders ! 
id  Sol,  Huzza!    brave    comrades!    Who    says 

otherwise? 
2d  8el.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaders! 

(7^  Sotdieri  kuzza  and  elaththeir  armt.) 
5th  80L  Heaven  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on  his 
bead! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  ! 
2d  Sol.  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown. 
May  follow  our  brave  general. 

\tl  Sol.  Curse  his  name ! 

Pre  fought  for  hhn  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
crack*d! 
3d  Sol.  We  will  command  ourselves :  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
51k  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
[AU  the  Soldiers  out  up  their  eap$  in  the  air  and 


■) 

Sd  Sol.  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  easy  service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers  ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !    no   flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely  :  we're  the  masters  now. 
(TVy  all  clash  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general,  who 
now  eniers^follotred  by  Rosinberg  and  O^ers. 
Basil  walks  close  along  the  front  ranks  qf  the 
Soldiers,  looking  at  them  very  stea^aitly ;  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
speaks  with  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 
Bos.  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 
Asscssbled  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 
{A  confused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol" 
Hers  I  some  qf  them  coil  out) 
Bat  we  ourselves  command :  we  wait  no  orders. 
{A  eostfused  noise  tf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 
louder  than  the  rest  tails  out ) 
Must  we  be  butcherM  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 
{A  loud  clamour  and   clashing   qf  arms,  then 
several  voices  call  out) 
Damn  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 
Frederiek  shall  lead  us  now 

{Others  call  out) 
WeHl  march  where'er  we  list ;  for  Milan  march. 
Bis.  (waving  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
Yr-;,  march  where'er  ye  list  i  for  Milan  march. 
^  Hear  him,  bear  him  ! 

(7^  murmur  ceases-^  short  pause.) 
Bos.  Tes,  march  where'er  ye  list;  for  Milan 
march: 
But  ss  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
A&d  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
(A  great  clamour  amongst  the  ranks — some  call 
out) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  (Others  caU  out) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it 
(One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
(Several  (^  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 
threaten  to  attack  him,'   the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  defend 
him.) 
Bos.  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal.  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd } 
Bas,    (very    earnestly.)  Put   up,    my    friends. 
(Officers    still  persist.)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly,    Basil  waves 
them  off  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  qf  his  Soldiers, 
who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought :  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death,' 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands, 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk, 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?    Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  1 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  deed — 

Obey,  or  murder  me. 

(A  confused  murmur — some  cf  the  Soldiers  caO 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

(Others  call  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  ye  i 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go. 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way, 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  nm 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play; 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
(Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
Ist  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith, 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  * 
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BAILLiE. 


You  have  agreed  to  sell  your  soldiers*  blood, 
And  we  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Ba$.  Hear  me,  my  soldiers^ 

2d  Sol.  No,  hear  him  not,  he  means  to  cozen  you. 

Frederick  will  do  you  right 

{Endeavouring  to  st(r  up  a  noite  and  confmion 

amongst  them,) 
Bos,  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
hell 
lo  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 
{Seizes  upon  2d  Soldier ,  drags  him  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  wrests  his  arms  from  him  ;  then 
takes  a  pistol  from  his  side,  and  holds  it  to  his 
head.) 
Stand  there,  damnM  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent ; 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  roe  in  my  speech, 
1*11  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  damn'd ! 
( The  Soldiers  keep  a  dead  silence— qfter  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech.) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.— 
Tou  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service, 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory ; 
And  if  in  this  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troops 
So  bravely  fought,  I  felt  me  proud  at  heart. 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  yield 
To  e*er  the  bravest  legion  train*d  to  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host. 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim*d  our  arms, 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  love. 
Safe  and  ignoble  service — be  it  so — 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  thus, 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Your  own  destruction.    We'll  for  Pavia  march, 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  waUs ; 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead, 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn, 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief. 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then, 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part.    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
I'll  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fellows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 
(A  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks,  Sol- 
diers call  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

{All  call  out  together) 
We  will  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  still. 
Bas   How  can  I  be  your  general  ?  ye  obey 
As  capiice  moves  you ;  I  must  be  obey'd 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
A  ^acied  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove — 
You're  weary  grown — ^I've  been  too  hard  a  master — 
Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  dhej. 
Bas.  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledije 


Unto  no 'easy  service: — ^hardships,  toils. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dreadful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion ;  and  when  all  is  o'er. 
Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  return  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  say  ye  now  ?  I  spread  no  tempting  lore— 
A  better  fate  than  this,  I  promise  none. 
Soldiers.  We'll  follow  BasiL 
Bas.  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  gire  ? 

{A  deep  pau$e.] 
Soldiers,  lay  down  jout  arms  ! 

(7^  all  lay  down  their  arms,) 
If  any  here  are  weary  of  the  service. 
Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  they  shall  have 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  homes  ; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owei  tbcm. 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  aims  resume. 

{They  all  resume  their  arwis.) 
Bas.  {holding  up  his  hands.)    High  heaTen  be 
praised ! 
I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  ioldierk 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  roaster. 
With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north, 
Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  refuse. 
For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gallant  troops. 
{Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  it  amongst  them.) 
{A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  /  SMMf 
qf  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  about  hiwi, 
calling  out) 
Our  gallant  general !  ( Others  eaU  <wf ) 

We'll  spend   our  hearts'  blood   for   thee,  noble 
Basil ! 
Bas.  And  so  yon  thought  me  false  ?  thu  bitee  to 
the  quick  ! 
My  soldiers  thought  me  false  .' 
{They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  eagerly 
around  hhn.    Basil,  waving  them  of  with  kis 
hands.) 
Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  me ! 

{Soldiers  retire  to  their  ranks.) 
*Tis  well — retire,  and  hold  yourselves  prepared 
To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 
Till  you  are  summon 'd  by  the  beat  of  drum. 
Some  secret  enemj'  has  tamper'd  with  jrou. 
For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 
There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  traitor's  heart 
{The  Soldiers  begin  to  march   cff,  and  mmsit 

strikes  up.) 
Bas.    {holding  up   his   hand.)     Cease,   cease^ 
triumphant  sounds, 
Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  reproach, 
Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph  !  but  this  hour 
To  us  no  glory  brings — 
Then  silent  be  your  march — ere  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall  mov^ 
A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  m  ist  pass, 
And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stain. 

[ExKunT  Soldiers,  silent  and  dgetteL 

Enter  Frbdbbick,  who  staits  back  on  seeing  Bxn 
alone. 
Ba».  Advance,  lieutenant ;  wherefore  shrink  ye 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  front  your  man  though  arro'd  with  frowni^ 
death. 


BASIL. 
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Scm  IL— ^THB  KAMFAmn  or  the  town. 

tbeSoldifliB  are  discoTered,  drawn  up  io  a  disorderly 
aaoner,  hollaing  and  speaking  big,  and  clashing  their 

annf  lumuUuouslj. 

lit  Sol.  No,  comrade,  no ;  heU  gape  and  swallow 
me, 
If  I  do  bodge  for  such  mo€t  devilish  orders ! 
2tf  So/.  Hozza!   brave   comrades!    Who    says 

otherwise? 
2i  Sol.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaders! 

(TV  Soldieri  huzza  and  cloth  their  amu.) 
oA  SoL  Heaven  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on  his 
bead! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  ! 
U  Sol.  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Toto  t  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
Utj  follow  our  brave  general. 

Ul  Sol.  Curse  his  name ! 

Pre  fought  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
erack'd ! 
U  Sol.  We  will  command  ourselves :  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
Sth  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
{AU  the  SoldUrt  catt  i^  their  cape  in  the  air  and 

huza.) 
U  SoL  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  easy  service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers  I 
Tht  general  comes,  good  hearts !    no    flinching, 

boys! 
I*ok  bold  and  fiercely :  we're  the  masters  now. 
(7V3f  oU  clash  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general^  who 
iwip  enterSy/ollowed  by  Rosinberg  and  O^ert. 
Btsil  wiXk»  clou  along  the  front  ranks  qf  the 
Soldiers,  looking  at  them  very  steadfastly  t  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
speaks  icith  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 
Bss.  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 
AviBbled  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 
{A  cot^vsed  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol' 
Hers  t  some  qf  them  call  out) 
Bot  we  ourselves  command :  we  wait  no  orders, 
(i  coitfused  noise  cf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 
ImAr  than  the  rest  tails  out) 
Moft  we  be  butcberM  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 
(i  loud  clamour  and   clashing    qf  arms,  then 
moral  voices  call  out) 
Dunn  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 

PrHerick  shaU  lead  us  now 

(Others  call  out) 
^Vll  march  where'er  we  list ;  for  Milan  march. 
Sit.  (tpoeifi^  his  handy  and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  uHth  a  very  loud  voice.) 
Yf-s,  march  where'er  ye  list :  for  Milan  march. 
^  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

(The  murmur  ceases — a  short  pause.) 
^v.  Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list;  for  Milan 
march: 
But  a  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
Fot  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
^  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
{A  groat  clamour  amongst  the  ranks—some  call 
out) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  (Others  caU  out) 

No,  be  dares  not  do  it 
(One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
(Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arins,  and 
threaten  to  attack  him,-   the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  dtfend 
Urn.) 
Bas,  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal.  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
Ros.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bas.    (very    earnestly.)  Put    up,    my    friends. 
(Officers    still  persist.)    What!  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  off  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone^ 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  of  his  Soldiers^ 
who  still  hold  themselves  in   a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought :  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death,* 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands, 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops, 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?    Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  | 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  finn  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  deed- 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
(A  confused  murmur — some  of  the  Soldiers  call 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

(Others  call  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  yei 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go, 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  om 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play; 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
(Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
Is^  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith, 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  • 
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Bos.  I  will  not  tell  thee  what  I  think. 

Rot  Bat  I  can  guess  it  well,  and  it  deceives  thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  this  fatal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  thj  ruin. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  critical.    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear, 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops. 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  enemy  fought, 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  f 

Ba4,  Thou  dost  disturb  thy  brain  with  fended 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice, 
That  one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment  s 
And  yet  this  one  short  day  will  be  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

Ro8.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fetal  beauty  of  that  woman, 
Which  hath  bewitch'd  thee  so  ! 

Bat.  *Tia  most  ungenerous 

To  push  me  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand, 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Rot.  God  knows  my  heart !  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain } 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fair  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise. 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part  : 
But  for  the  present,— fy  upon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat.  What,  is  it  possible  thou  hast  beheld, 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  shared. 
Yet  talk'st  as  though  she  were  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fancy  and  forget  P 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown : 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  dost  belie  thy  thoughts, 
AikI  vainly  try'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat. 

Rot.  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves. 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  maidens  love. 
Fy  on  it !  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier  ! 

Bat.  Have  done,  have  done  !  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  P 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rosinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  f 
1*11  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot,  Then,  'faith  !  His  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now ; 
Ay,  on  the  instant.    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame, 
Though  yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  that  tempting  lure, 
No  lover  breathes  without  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  mean — curse  on  the  paltry 
thought  ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart, 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour, 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard. 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls, 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E'en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun  ; 
Though  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound. 
Some  deep  mipassable  between  us  roU'd, 


And  I  might  yet  from  tome  hi^  towukif  cttff 
Perceive  her  distant  mansion  from  afar. 
Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  and  moni ; 
Nay,  though  within  the  ctrele  of  the  mooe 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  return. 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  night. 
And  upward  turn  my  ever-gazing  eye. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  disk 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be ; 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore, 
And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away  ! 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  loves  like  me. 
Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

Rot.  But  with  such  hope,  my  friend,  how  ttao^ 
thy  fears  ^ 
Are  they  so  well  refined  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  high-favour'd  prince 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her  ^ 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  it  always  be  ? 

Bat.  By  heaven  thou  dost  contrive  but  to  tor- 
ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  giveit ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayest 

Rot.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  fain  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  guli, 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  steps. 

B<i9.  Go,  rather  save  thyself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seized  thy  breast 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage-like  brow. 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  caprice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Ros.  Yes,  do  thyself. 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat.  I  scorn  thy  thought :  it  is  beneath  my  scorn: 
It  is  of  meanness  spnmg — an  artful  woman  ! 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too  ! 

Rot.  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute — 

Bat.  No,  'faith  thou  canst  not 

Rot.  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  womea 
have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend. 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  feme. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  place, 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 

Bat.  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  o'er  dm 
thus. 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot.  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a  spice, 
0  !  curses  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  warmth, 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  r 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  my  friend, 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend ! 

Bat.  Say  kinsman  rather ;  chance  has  link'd  ui 
so: 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sever'd  fer ; 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are  (  our  thoughts  unlike; 
My  breast  disowns   thee— thou  *rt   no  friend  tt 
mine. 


BASIL. 
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Scnrc  IL— THB  KAMFAmrs  or  the  town. 

fWSoUMn  are  discovered,  drawn  up  io  a  diforderly 
moMr,  hollaing  and  speaking  big,  and  clashing  their 

Vmt  UUDUltUOUSlj. 

]it  SoL  No,  comrade,  no ;  heU  gape  and  swallow 
me. 
If  I  do  bodge  for  such  moet  devilish  orders ! 
U  Sol.  Hozza !   brave   comrades !    Who    says 

otherwise? 
U  So/.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaden! 

(The  SoUUeri  huzza  and  cloth  their  armt.) 
5tk  So/.  Heaven  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on  his 
bead! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  slaughter'd  ! 
U  M.  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air, 
Ttto  t  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
Ibj  (bllow  our  brave  general. 

lif  Sot.  Curse  his  name ! 

!>•  fought  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
crack*d! 
U  Sol.  We  will  command  ourselves :  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
ith  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
{AU  the  Soldiers  eatt  i^  their  cape  in  theair  and 

huza.) 
U  Sol.  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  euy  service :  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers ! 
Tht  gsaeral  comes,  good  hearts  !    no    flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely :  we're  the  masters  now. 
(7V3f  oU  cloth  their  armt  and  put  on  a  jHerce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general,  who 
HOW  enters, follotced  by  Rosinberg  and  O^ert. 
Basil  wolks  close  along  the  front  ranks  qf  the 
SoUiert,  looking  ai  them  very  steadfaitly  ;  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
tpeaks  with  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 
Bs$.  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus, 
Nmbled  here  onsummon'd  by  command  ? 
[A  co^used  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  Sol' 
Hers  t  some  qf  them  call  out) 
B«t  we  ourselves  command :  we  wait  no  orders, 
(i  csttfused  noise  of  voices  is  heard,  and  one 
UiAr  than  the  rest  tails  out) 
Must  we  be  butcherM  for  that  we  are  brave  ? 
{A  loud  clamour  and   clashing    qf  arms,  then 
•nersl  voices  call  out) 
^^Mon  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 

Frederick  shaU  lead  us  now 

(Others  call  out) 
We'll  march  where'er  we  list  j  for  Milan  march. 
Sv.  (wooing  his  hand^and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
^f%  march  where'er  ye  list :  for  Milan  march. 
"^  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

(The  murmur  ceases — a  short  pause.) 
^  Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list;  for  Milan 
march: 
But  a  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
^  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
U  great  clamour  amongst  the  ranks— some  call 
out) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  (Others  call  oui) 

No,  he  dares  not  do  it 
(One  voice  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
(Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arms,  and 
threaten  to  attack  him;  the  Officers  gather 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  dtfend 
Um.) 
'Bas.  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal,  111  deal  with  them  alone. 
Uos.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  thee 

butcher'd  ? 
Bm.    (very    earnestly.)  Put   up,    my    friends. 
(Officers    still  persist.)    What !  are  you 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ? 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  watt  th*  event. 
Obey,  or  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  waves 
them  off  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  of  his  Soldiers, 
who  still  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers  !  we've  fought  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought;  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death,* 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  daiutless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  your  bands, 
That  ever  poorly  from  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  ?    Put  up  those  paltry  weapons  | 
They  edge  less  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not ; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  ; 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  ? 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten 'd  deed — 
Obey,  or  murder  me. 
(A  confused  murmur — some  of  the  Soldiers  caU 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

(Others  call  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  still. 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  ye  | 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go, 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E'en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east. 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me  ; 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  om 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  military  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  play; 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me  .* 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier ; 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
(Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  to 

murder  us. 
Iff^  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
your  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service  • 
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AJb.  My  day t  of  iioUc  should  ere  this  be  o*er, 
But  thou,  my  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthful  stilL 
I  should  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart ; 
I  cannot  hunt  to-day. 

Vict,  1*11  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  Al- 
binL 

416.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Vict.  Nay,  but  I  will. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  horn 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb,  Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
111  mount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 

Vict,  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 

bob.  Hark,  hark  !  the  shrill  boms  call  us  to  the 
field: 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  {Music  without,) 

Vict.  Yes,  my  Isabella ; 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat, 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  1  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return. 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye. 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 

0  !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

bob.  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb,  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  f 

Vict,  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

Alb,  ¥y !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee. 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  P 
0 !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict,  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe : 
For  now  m  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do ;  in  truth  I  do  not. 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 

1  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Alb.  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  farewell. 
Vict,  0  no !  that  will  not  be !  'twill  peace  re- 
store: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      (Mutic  heard  without,) 

Hark, hark!  again! 
All  good  be  with  you !  Ill  return  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  Victoria  and  Isabella. 
Alb,  {sola,)  Ay,  go,  and  every  blessing  with  thee 

go. 
My  most  tonnentiiig,  and  most  pleasing  chaigo ! 
Like  vapour,  from  the  mountain  ttream  art  thofO, 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  naoniing  air. 
And  shifts  its  fltetiDg  fonn  with  every  breeze, 
Vor  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  gracoftiL 
Endearing,  generous,  bountifiil  and  kindi 


Vain,  fanciful,  and  fond  of  worthless  praise  i 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent: 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make ; 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifU 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not. 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  show. 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof. 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace.— 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  ?— It  grieves  me  much, 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  he  comes,  I'll  watch  hisst>|)fi 

And  speak  to  him  myself. — 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 
Which  silly  adoration  only  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like— 1  did  not  feel  it  long : 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast, 

As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind.       [Kxn 

ScEin:  V. — A  VERY  BEAunruL  OBOVE    nr  tm 

FOREST. 

Mwic  and  horns  h«ard  alar  oO;  whilst  huntmen  tod 
dogs  appear  passing  over  the  8ta«e,  at  a  grsat  di«an«- 
Enter  Victoria  and  Basil,  as  if  just  alighted  fitim 
their  horses. 

Vict,  (ipeaking  to  attendants  ynthout.)  Lead  ob 
our  horses  to  the  further  grove, 
And  wait  us  there. — 

{To  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fragiaat  is, 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofs  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance, 
And  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer's  moon  j 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bas,  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing  ! 

Vict.  I  love  this  spot 

Bas.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  die 
Vict.  See,  through  the  twisted  boughs  of  tiw»e 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  biighfning  foliage  play, 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bas,  As  though  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight, 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Vict,  Still  most  unlike  a  garment ;  small  an* 

sever'd : 
{Turning  round,  and  perceiving  that  he  » 
gazing  at  her,) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 
Bas,  Ah  !  what  should  I  regard,  where  »bom  1 
gaze? 
For  in  that  far  shot  glance,  so  keenly  waked. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration, 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fur  heaven  is, 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 
Vict.  Remember   you   have    pnwii»d,  g«B»* 
eoont. 
No  BiMe  to  vex  me  witii  such  foolish  weeds. 
Bat,  Ah!  whei«foreshou]ilmytang«>l<»«'^ 
mote? 
When  every  look  and  eToy  motion  teU* 
So  plainly  teU,  aod  wiU  not  bo  fortiid. 

That  I  adoio  tboe,  k»ve  ttee,  worship  tt— ^ ,., 

(Victoria  loekehmgkt$  mi  ditfif^f 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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Ah !  irown  not  thus  !  I  ctnnot  see  thee  frown, 
ni  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
Bat  0 !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bursting  heart. 
Are  laid  at  once  to  bear. — Wilt  thou  forgive  me  f 

Viet,  Well  think  no  more  of  it  j  we  HI  quit  this 
spot; 
1  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here, 
lot  twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend : 
Here  maDy  a  time  we  wander'd,  arm  in  arm : 
We  knred  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  lore  to  haunt  it  still.  (Basil  starts,) 

Bas,  His  favourite  path — a  firiend — here  arm  in 
arm — 

(Clasping  hit  hands,  and  raising  them  to  his 

hMd.) 

TVn  there  is  such  a  one ! 
(Drooping*  Ait  hsad,  and  looking  distractedly 
upon  the  ground,) 

I  dreamM  not  of  it. 
Viet,  {pretending  not  to  see  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown. 
Be  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path, 
li  it  not,  count  ? 
Bat.  It  is  a  gloomy  one ! 

Vict.  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cfaeerfoL 
Bat,  I  thought  your  highness  meant  to  leave  this 

spot? 
Viet.  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  we'll  take  our  way ; 
For  here  he  often  walk'd  with  sauntering  pace, 
And  UstenM  to  the  woodlark*s  evening  song. 

Bat.  What,  must  I  on  his  very  footsteps  go : 
Aceoned  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ! 

Vict.  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown. 
That  be  would  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  P 
Bat.  Tour  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother  ? 
Tbtt  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
h  he  indeed  your^rother  ? 
^ict.  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bat.  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
bless  him! 
I  could  weep  o'er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him ! 
I  could— O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
[Waiks  up  and  down  with  a  hurried  step,  tossing 
about  his  armM  in  transport  i  then  stops  short 
and  runs  up  to  Victoria.) 
It  it  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Vict.  It  is  indeed :  what  thoughts  disturb'd  thee 

so? 
Bat,  I  will  not  tell  thee  $  foolish  thoughts  they 
were. 
Heaven  bless  your  brother ! 

Vict.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 

I  hare  but  him ;  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers, 
Aad  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 
Bas.  I  would  iy  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 
bounds. 
Were  I  ttiy  brother  - 

Aad  yet  methinks,  I  wouH  I  had  a  sister. 
^ict.  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  ? 
^  To  plaee  her  near  thee, 

the  soft  eompankm  of  thy  horns  to  piore, 
^  when  hi  distant,  somethttes  talk  ef  me. 
Thoa  coiddst  not  chide  m  gentle  sister's  caies. 
^*>^,  when  raoMur  from  tiM  distant  war. 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek, 
And  kindly  say.  How  does  it  fare  with  Basil  ? 

Vict.  No  more  of  this — indeed  there  must  no 
more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes : 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  soon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exrr 

Bas.  [looking  after  her  for  some  time.)  See  with 
what  graceful  steps  she  move^  along. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise. 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold, 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  small 

mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange, 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  seem. 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  aim 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes ; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

view'd 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtful  lingering  steps — will    she    look 

back? 
Ah  no  !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight. 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still, 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah  !  I  must  believe  it^ 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utter ; 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Mxsseitokb. 
From  the  army  ? 

Biess,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bos.  What  tidings  bring'St  thou  r 

Jfesf .  Th*  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Pavia'S  walls. 

Bos.  Ha !  have  they  fought  ?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er? 

B/less,  Tes,  conquer'd;  taken  the  French  kinf 
prisoner, 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman. 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  sword 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes, 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bos.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made   pri- 
soner? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mess.  The  King  of  France. 

Bas,  Thou  saldst— thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mine 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense— the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Biess,  It  is,  my  lord.   Piscaro  stayed  your  comingi 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were  bold. 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  ibugfat- 
Thex  bravelx  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bas.  Ihetr,  IheartliMb 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought !— 
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They  bravely  fought,  whilst  we  lay  lingering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  ! 
Perdition !  shame  !  disgrace !  a  damned  blow ! 

Mess.  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain ; 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  viewM  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 

Their  close-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread, 
Which  seera'd,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o'er, 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds, 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me  ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life !    What  heaps  of  bleeding 
slain  ! 
Bat.  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
( Walks  about  distractedly,  then  stops  short,) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Mess,  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
He  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bos.  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
(Tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Ejltt, 
Mess.  I'll  follow  after  him  ;  he  is  distracted : 
And  yet  he  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 

Enter  Yiotoeia  as  if  frightened,  followed  by  Isabella. 

Vict,  {to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  hnn  as  he 

pass'd  thee  too  ? 
Isdb,  I  saw  him  pass,  but  with  such  hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vict.  1  met  him  with  a  wild  disorder'd  air. 
In  furious  haste ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look. 
But  pass'd  away,  and  spoke  not    Who  art  thou  ? 
{To  the  Messenger.) 
I  feftr  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mess,  No,  rather  good  as   I    shoul4  deem  it, 
madam, 
Although  unwelcome  tidings  to  Count  Basil. 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won ; 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Viet,  {to  Mess.)  Ah,  there  it  is  .*  he  was  not  in 
the  fight 
Run  after  him  I  pray— nay,  do  not  so — 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinberg, 
And  bid  him  follow  him — ^I  pray  thee  run  ! 
Mess,  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  you  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  you  hence,  and  then  I'll  go. 

Vict.  No,  no,  I'm  well  enough ;  I'm  yery  well  j 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  am  to  blame  ! 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

Isab.  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  ? 
Vict,  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart— 
I've  wrcck'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

£ziT,  leaning  vpon  Isabella. 


ACT    V. 

SCEIfE  I. — A  OABK  NIGHT  ;  KO  MOON,  BUT  A  RW 
STARS  GLIMMERING  ;  THE  STAGE  REPRESEHTB  (aI 
MUCH  AS  CAN  BE  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  DARKNESi) 
A  CHURCHYARD  WITH  PART  OF  A  CHAPEL,  ANB 
A  WING  OF  THE  DUCAL  PALACE  ADJOINING  TO  IT. 

Enter  Basil  with  his  hat  ofl;  his  hair  and  hit  dreai  is 
disorder,  stepping  slowly,  and  stopping  seven!  time*  to 
listen,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  meetiof  any  one. 

Bos.  No  sound  is  here :  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth, 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  night. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  face. — ^Her  window*i 

dark; 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  beam. 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze, 
Aild  bless  her  still.    AU  now  is  dark  for  me ! 

{Pauses  for  sorn^  time  and  looks  upon  the  groMi.) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones  !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  hallow'd  neighbourship  with  those. 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay. 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er, 
And  bless  his  memory  still ! — 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  unburied  cone, 
To  rot  above  the  earth  ;  where,  if  perchance 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  approach. 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place, 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    O  cursed  wretch ! 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  shouldst  thou  bi 

died, 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  through  th*ir 

tears. 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

{A  light  seen  in  Victoria's  windeic.) 
But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  darkening  shadow  moves, 
A  slender  woman's  form :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  handi  f 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas  !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantress  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whose  prew*' 

bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  wo ; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weepest    Ah !  were  it  so, 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  from  human  sight  conceal'd, 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  haunt  might  steal, 
To  see  and  love  thee  stilL    No,  no,  poor  wretch. 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  weeps,  and  scorns  thee 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form  ! 

(Patiset,  sHU  looking  at  the  windete.) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  for  ever  parted  ! 
For  ever  lost !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  houi) 
Whilst  thou  perceivest   it   not,  and   think^ 

perhaps 
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111  b«t  die  moorDfiil  breeze  that  pestet  b j  ? 
[fitMei  again,  and  gazu  at  the  ttfindow,  till  the 
Hgkt  dieappean.) 
Tk  |»one,  tis  ^ne .'  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

last! 
Tk  last  impressioD  of  her  heavenly  form  t 
Tbe  last  si^t  of  those  walls  wherein  she  tires : 
Tbe  hst  blest  ray  of  light  from  human  dwelling. 
1  tm  DO  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
Fufvell !  ftiewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me ! 
Oitte  £ited  deed  !  come  horror  and  despair ! 
Here  lies  my  dreadful  way. 

Enter  Qnonrmr  from  behind  a  uxnh 
G^,  0 .'  stay,  my  general ! 
Bst.  Art  thoQ  from  the  grave  ? 

G«f.  0  my  brave  general !  do  you  know  me 
not? 
1  iffl  oM  Geoffry,  the  old  maim'd  soldier, 
Too  did  so  nobly  honour. 

B«L  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable  t 
TboQ  hast  no  shame,  thou  need'st  not  seek  the 

dark 
Like  &ll*o,  lameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 

Gaf.  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  general ! 
Ah !  speak  not  thus !  thou*rt  brave,  thou'rt  honourM 

still. 
Thj  soldier's  fune  is  far  too  surely  raised 
To  be  overthrown  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
I>e  beard  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  heart, 
And  yet  shall  live  to  cost  my  cap  in  air 
At  glorious  tales  of  thee. — 
Bat.  Forbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring  my 

soul. 
G*<f.  0 !  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maim*d  Geoffry. 
0!  do  not  go  !  I've  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
[Uying  hold  qf  Basil  as  he  attempts  to  go  away, 
Basil  stops,  and  looks  around  tqnm  him  with 
Mftmess.) 
fioi.  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  old  honour'd 
veteran  ! 
Wbat  wouMst  tbou  have  me  do  ? 
Otof.  Return,   my   lord ;  for  love    of  blessed 
heaven, 
M[  not  such  desperate  ways  .'  where  would  you 

go' 
Bss.  Does  Geoffry  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

(Struggling  to  get  free,) 
I^  p)  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  do  some  violence  to  thy  hoary  head — 
^^^  wilt  tbou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

(Breaks  violently  from  him,  and  £xit.) 
G«f.  Cursed  feeble  hand  *  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition  ! 
I  cannot  run.    Where  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
H*  iboQid  have  met  me  here.    UoUa,  Fernando ! 

Enter  Fmsaijjmo. 
^^e  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me  ! 
Wd  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  early  here. 
For  that  be  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 

f^-  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 

0«^,  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright. 
Bot  do  thou  run  with  speed  to  Roslnberg, 
^  be  win  fellow  him  ;  run  swiftly,  man ! 

[EXXUHT. 
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Scene  II. — a  wood,  wild  ahd  savage  j  aw  Etrrmv 

TO  A  CAVE,  VERY  MUCH  TAIfOLED  WITH  BBUfB 
WOOD,  IS  BEEN  IN  THE  lACKOEOUND.  THE  TIMX 
REPRESENTS  THE  DAWN  OF  HORNING.  BASIL  D 
DISCOVERED  STANDING  NEAR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE 
STAGE,  IN  A  THOUGHTFUL  POSTURE,  WITH  A  COU- 
PLE OF  PISTOLS  LAID  IV  HIM  ON  A  PIECE  OF   PRO- 

jxcmro  ROCK ;  he  pauses  for  some  time. 

Bas.  {alone.)    What  shall  I  be  some  few  short 

moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  torment. 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest. 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thou^t 
Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  I'll  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire. 
In  frozen  gulfs  ef  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void. 
But  cannot  live  in  shame — (Pauses.)  0  impioQt 

thought ! 
Will  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 
On  all  but  those  who  arc  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 
The  poor,  fall'n,  froward  child  ?  (Pauses,) 

And  shall  J  then  against  his  will  offend, 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  ? 

0  !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  think  no  more — it  turns  my  dizzy  brain — 

It  is  too  late  to  think — what  must  be,  must  be — 

1  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

(Takes  up  the  pistols ,  and  walks  up  and  down, 
looking  wildly  around  him,  then  discovering 
the  cave*s  mouth,) 
Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave. 
Where  an  uncoffin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace, 
And  hide  its  foul  corruption  from  the  earth. 
The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  foot. 
I'll  do  it  here. 
(Enters  the  cave  and  Exit  ;  a  deep  silence  ;  then 
the  report  qf  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  cave, 
and  soon  after.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Valtomer, 
two  Officers  and  Soldiers,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  by  different  sides  of  the  stage.) 
Ros.  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 
Valt.  How   came  yc,  soldiers  ?   heard  ye  thmt 

report  ? 
\st  Sol.  We  heard  it,  and  it  seem'd  to  come  from 
hence, 
Which  made  us  this  way  hie. 
Ros.  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 

(A  groan  heard  from  the  cave,) 
(To  Valt.)  Ha !  heard'st  thou  that  ? 

Valt.  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

(A  second  groan.) 
Ros.  Ha  *  there  again ! 

Valt.  From  this  cave's    mouth,  so    dark    and 
choaked  with  weeds. 
It  seems  to  come. 
Ros.  I'll  enter  first.  [brient 

Ut  Of.  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'er  with 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access } 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 
Ros.  Then  shew  the  way.     [EzKUin;. 
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Scene  III. — the  nren>E  of  the  cave. 
Basil  discovered  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  head 
raised  a  little  upon  a  few  ston^  and  earth,  the  pistols 
lying  beside  him,  and  blood  upon  his  breast.  Enter 
RoaiMBERo,  Yaltoubr,  and  Ofpigbbs.  Roeinberg, 
upon  seeing  Basil, stops  short  with  horror,  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  time. 

Volt,  Great  God  of  heaven !  what  a  si^t  is  this  ! 
(Rosinbeig  nm$  to  Basil,  and  ttoo^  down,  by  his 

nde.) 
Ro8.  0  Basil !  0  my  friend !   what  hast  thou 

done  P 
Baa.  {covering  his  face  vnth  his  hand,)    Why 
art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Ros,  Thou  know*st  me  not — I  am  thy  Rosinberg, 
Thy  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  say  to  me,  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Bos.  Shame  knows  no  kindred :  I  am  fall'n,  dis- 
graced ; 
My  fame  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Ros,  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove : 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall'n  as  thou  art — and  yet  thou  art  not  fall'n ; 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on, 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bos,  Ah  Rosinberg  !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  ; 
Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire : 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting  ! 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten. — 
And  0  !  my  friend  !  something  upbraids  me  here, 
[laying  his  hand  on  his  breast.) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
I  have  ursurp'd  it  o*er  thy  better  worth, 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt ; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. — 
Ros.  {taking  Basil's  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
breast,)    Rend  not  my  heart  in  twain  !  0  talk 
not  thus  ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  myself, 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride  ; 
I  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart 

Bos.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Rosinberg  ' 
1  feel  my  weakness  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close : 
Do  this  for  me  :  thou  know*st  my  love,  Victoria — 

Ros.  0  curse  that  woman  !  she  It  is  alone — 
She  has  undone  us  all !   i 

Bas.  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    0  curse  her  not ! 
The  fault  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and  blame- 
less.— 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Ros.  I  will !  I  will !  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Bas.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle  with  her ; 
And  tell  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death ; 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

12ot.  I'll  do  what  thou  desires t 

Bas.  I  thank  thee,  Rosinberg;  my  time  draws 

near. 
{Raising  hts  head  a  little^  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
Ii  thec«  not  tome  one  here  ?  are  we  alone  ? 


Ros.  {making  a  sign  far  tha  Officers  to  retire.) 
*TiB  but  a  sentry,  to  prevent  intrusion. 

Bas.  Thou  know'st  this  desperate  deed  froa 
sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out :  I  am  unbless'd  of  men. 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  tfa'  awful  God, 
I  daie  not  think  i  when  I  am  gone,  my  fnend, 
0 !  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  an  offending  spirit ! — Pray  for  me. 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here, 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still-be  found  ? 

Ros.  Thou  wilt  find  mercy — my  beloved  Basil- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — I  will  implore— 
It  choaks  ihine  utterance — ^I  will  pray  for  titee— 

Bas.  This  comforts  me — thou  art  a  loving  friend. 
{A  noise  witheid.) 

Ros.  {to  Off.  without.)    What  noise  is  that ' 


Bnter  Valtom 
Volt,  {to  Ros  )  My  lord,  the  soldiers  all  insist  to 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  general 
Bos.  Ah,  my  brave  fellows  !  do  they  call  me  lo  ? 
Ros.  Then  let  them  come  ! 

Enter  Soldouis,  who  gather  round  Baail,  and  letk 
mournfully  upon  him ;  he  holds  out  his  haiod  to  th«a 
with  a  faint  smile. 

Bas.  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kindly  meant 
I'm  low  in  the  dust ;  God  bless  you  all,  brave 
hearts ! 
Is^  Sol.  And  God  bless  you,  my  noble,  noble 
general ! 
We'll  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol.  Ah  !   had  you  stayed  with  us,  my  noble 
general. 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
(3d  Soldier  endeavours  next  to  speak,  but  cannot; 
and  kTieeling  down  by  Basil,  covers  kls  fact 
with  his  cloak.    Rosinberg  turns  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  weeps.) 
Bas.  {in  a  very  faint  broken  voice.)  Where  art 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Rosinberg— 
Come  near  to  me — ^these  fellows  make  me  weep: 
I  have  no  power  to  weep — give  me  thy  hand— 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp — my  heart  beats  strangely— 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  would  be  few- 
Remember — 
i2of .  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bos.  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me, 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ground- 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot — give  no  offence. 
I  fein  would  say— what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 

{A  deep  pause,'  after  a  feeble  struggle,  Buii 

expires.) 
Ut  Sol.  That  motion  was  his  last 
2d  Sol.  His  spirit's  fled. 

Ut  Sol.  God  grant  it  peace !  it  was  a  noble  spirit ! 
4/&  Sol.  The  trumpet's  sound  did  never  rouw  a 

braver. 
Ut  Sol.  Alas !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse  him 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  So/.  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  oetwike 
a  braver. 
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U  Sot.  How  pleasantlv  he  shared  our  hardest 
toil! 
Ou  coarsest  food  the  daintiest  fare  he  made. 
4th  Sol,  Ajr,  many  a  time,  i'  the  cold  damp  plain 
has  he 
With  cheerful  countenance  cried,  **  Good  rest,  my 

hearts !" 
Thttn  wrappM  him  in  his  cloak,  and  hiid  him  down 
I  £^  hke  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 

(Rosin berg  all  this  time  continues  hanging  over 
the  body,  and  gazing  upon  it.    Valtomer  now 
mdtatours  to  draw  him  away.) 
Velt.  This  is  too  sad,  my  lord. 
Mm.  There,  seest  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fix'd,  so 
pale  ? 
Ah .'  vhat  an  end  is  this !  thus  lost !  thus  faU*D ! 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course, 
,    Wbeie  he  so  nobly  strove  s  till  cursed  passion      • 
,   CiBe  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil, 
I   Aod  cut  the  strong  man  down.    0  Basil !  Basil ! 
Volt.  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 
here. 
'      Bm.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 
Tait.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight 
Tkie  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Bm.  He  was — 0 !  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
Volt,  [ttill  endeavouring  to  draw  him  away.) 
Hij  oow  forbear. 
Mm.  I  lo?ed  him  from  his  birth ! 

'      Volt.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Ro$.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

ro/r.  Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 

Rot.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown ;  for  that  the  church 
All  ncred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
He  would  not  give  offence. 
Itt  Sol.  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
wretch. 
Be  Uid  unhonour'd  in  the  common  ground  ? 
IVo  bst  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  ? 
5o  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 
Id  Sol.  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven ! 
la  the  most  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
fle  shall  be  laid :  in  face  of  day  be  laid  { 
And  though  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 

teeth. 
We  will  fire  o*er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  grasp  a  musket 
Seteral  Soldiers.  Let  those  who  dare  forbid  it ! 
JZm.  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  you  wilL 
(Spreading  out  his  arms  as^hewould  embrace  the 

Soldiers. — They  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
^alt.  Nay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 
now, 
Vor  see  a  mournful  visiter  appears. 
And  must  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Vigtoeu  and  Isabella. 
^i€t.  1  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 

fled? 
(Rosinbeigpotjite  to  the  body  ttfithout  speaking. 
Victoria  shrieks  out  and  falls  into  the  arms  qf 
Isabella.) 
bob.  Alas !  my  gentle  mistress,  this  will  kill 


Vict,  (recovering.)  Unloose  thyhokl,and  let  me 
lorik  upon  him. 
0 !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin*d  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love  ! 
0 !  T  nave  murder'd  thee  ! 

(Kneels  down  by  the  body  and  bends  over  it.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound ! 
(Laying  her  hand  t^nm  his  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  again, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas  !  alas  ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  hear  my  call. — 
Ros.  No,  madam  $  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me  ?  0  !  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Ros.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid: 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  storm, 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes, 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze, 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day. 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd, 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  face  of  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go, 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Thoult  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
i2of .  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not ;  I'm  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee ; 
I  must  forgive  theet  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  blessM 
thee. 
(Victoria  goes  to  throw  herself  upon  the  bodjf  but 
is  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  who 
si^ort  her  in  their  arms  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  away  from  it.) 
Vict.  0  !  force  me  not  away  !  by  his  cold  ooite. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

(to  IsA.  and  Vta) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  foUy  lest, 
With  all  ray  faults,  most  worthless  of  his  love  i 
And  him  111  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay. — 

Near  his  lone  tomb  111  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit: 
Cold  as  hto  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  wUl  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  stroeg. 

( Struggling  to  get  toose.) 
Ros.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
(They  let  her  go,  and  she  throws  hersOf  upon  the 
body  in  an  agony  qfgri^.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus.— Yet  I  must  curse.— 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father. 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck ! 
Jsab.  If  he  has  done  it.  you  are  well  revevged, 
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For  all  bis  hidden  plots  detected  are. 

(vauriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own. 

His  master's  secret  dealings  with  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betray'd ;  who  straight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not : 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Ros.  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Tsab.  I  am,  my  lord. 

Ros.  Give  me  thy  hand,  I'm  glad  on't,  O !  I'm 
glad  on't ! 
.t  should  be  so  !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  'midst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  opeu'd  to  the  day !  scom'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scorn 'd  by  the  verj*  fools  who  most  admired 
'His  worthless  art.    But  when  a  great  mind  falls, 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin ; 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  bis  pnise ; 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day, 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height, 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'n. 

*  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  L 


Scene  I. — ^jebome's  house,    a  labqe  old- 
fashioned  CHAMBER. 

Jer.  (ipeakingtoithoHt.)  This  way,  good  misters. 

Enter  Jbromb,  bearing  a  light,  and  followed  by  Manubl, 
and  Servants  carrying  luggage. 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 
This  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best 
He  takes  me  unawares ;  but  ill  prepared : 
If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice, 
I  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturb'd,  good  Jerome ; 

Thy  home  is  in  most  admirable  order ; 


And  they  who  travel  0*  cold  winter  ni^ts 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer.  He  is  not  far  behind  ? 

Man.  A  little  way. 

(To  the  Servants.)  Go  you  and  wait  below  till  \ 
arrives. 

Jer  (shaking  Manuel  by  the  hand^)  Indeed,  ui 
friend,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man.  I  marvel  wherefore  too,  my  honest  JeiooK 
But  here  we  are ;  prithee  be  kind  to  us. 

Jer.  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  love  your  master; 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man :  ' 

A  better  inmate  never  cross'd  my  door.  | 

Man.  Ah  !  but  he  is  not  now  the  man  he  was. 
Liberal  hell  be.    God  grant  he  may  be  quiet. 

Jer.  What  has  befall'n  him  ? 


Man. 


I  cannot  tell  thee 


But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  And  yet  methinks,  if  I  remember  well,      J 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  grumbled  thcq 

Man.  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  him 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  times  is  be 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustful. 
He  galls  my  nature — ^yet,  I  know  not  how, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  roe  to  him  stilL 

Jer.  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicious  nature. 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  offence  into  a  favour. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so:  so  will  not  he : 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer.  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to  mind 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  unjust  suspicion, 
When  first  he  came  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  1  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  fault,  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret. 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  ungraciously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offended  still. 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittingly 
I  did  him  some  slight  service,  0'  the  sudden 
He  overpower'd  me  with  his  grateful  thanks, 
And  would  not  be  restrain'd  from  pressing  00  me 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant. 

Man.  Tis  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  years  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  faults  there  sometimes  come 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  heart. 
As  might  engage  a  harder  churl  than  roe 
To  serve  him  still. — And  then  his  sister  too ; 
A  noble  dame,  who  should  have  been  a  queen  * 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor, 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  bless'd  her- 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  lord. 

Jer.  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 

Man.  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her, 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal'd  his  secret  route; 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  afflict  her  much, 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  biUet, 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  guess. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  alL 
What  could  I  do  ?  0  tis  a  noble  ladj ! 
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kr.  .ill  tbit  is  ttiange— somethiDg  disturbs  his 


y  fciike  tie  is  in  love, 
tfn.  No,  Jerome,  do. 

kee  on  a  time  I  served  a  noble  master, 
t^Dst  footb  was  blasted  with  antoward  love, 
Jbii  he  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealousj 
^  erer  toss'd,  led  an  miqaiet  life ; 
Tr^  vben  anmflled  bj  the  passing  fit, 
ife  pile  wan  face  sncb  gentle  sadness  wore 
is  nioTed  a  kindljr  heart  to  pity  him. 
I  Id  Mosfort,  eren  in  his  calmest  hour, 
^ftill  bean  that  gloomy  sternness  in  his  e3re 
I  Whidi  powerfollj  repels  all  sympathy. 
{)» !  ^ood  Jerome,  no ;  it  is  not  love. 
kr.  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the  gate  P 

If  IS  irrived — stay  thon— I  had  foigot — 
1  ip]a^  apont !  my  head  is  so  confused — 
Ivill  return  i'  th'  instant  to  receive  him. 

[Exit  hastily, 
;  [A  great  bustU  without.  ExTt  Manuel  with 
I  ligktt,  and  retunu  again,  lighting  in  De 
I      MonomT,  as  if  Just  alightsd  from  his  jow' 

I   JiB.  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 

?i«ily. 
i^  jwx  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
Ik  Mum.  TU^weU. 

Jia.  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge  P 
topteue  you,  say  my  lord. 
ZVMon.  (tkrcticing  himself  into  a  chair,)  Ulier- 
e*er  thou  wilt 
'   ^^  1  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  j'ou 
came.  (Pointing  to  certain  things,) 

\   Dt  Mm.  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 
DO  more. 
(Manoei,  with  the  assistance  qf  other  Servants j 
Ids  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Bfoofort  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pos" 

ttB-f.) 

bxr  JiaoiiK,  bearing  wine,  &c.  on  a  salver.    As  he 
^!fn»ches  Ds  MoHFoaT,  Manubl  pulls  him  by  the 


iin.  [aside  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now;  he 

vrill  not  be  disturbed. 
Jtr.  What,  not  to  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house, 
^  'iffer  some  refreshment  ? 

^tet.  No,  good  Jerome. 

Wtly  a  little  while :  I  prithee  do. 
(Jerome  walks  sqftlf  on  tiptoes,  till  he  gets  behind 
De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 

l^ .  {aside  to  Manuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 
al  erM  man  is  here  ! 
^  fyes  are  hollow,  and  bis  cheeks  are  pale — 
Be  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 

l>t  Mm.  Who  whispers  there  ? 

^^o^  *Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

^-  1  joy  to  see  you  here  -I  crave  your  pardon 
I  fear  I  do  intrude. — 

^  Moii.  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 

^.  How  fares  it  with  your  honour  ? 

^Mm.  Well  enough. 


Jer.  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wine 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me. 

(FUls  a  glass.) 

De  Man.  {after  drinking.)  I  thank  you,  Jerome, 
*tis  delicious. 

Jer,  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

De  Mon.  And  how  does  she  } 

Jer.  Alas,  my  lord !  sbe*s  dead. 

De  Mon.  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest. 

Jer.  How  well,  my  lord  } 

De  Mon,  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  dead, 
Where  all  is  peace  P  Not  e*en  the  impious  wretch, 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest. 

Jer.  Wo*s  me!    I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  head. 
She  set  my  house  in  order — 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  me  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  still.    (De  Monfort  vnUks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distressM  you,  sir  $ 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon.  {taking  Jerome's  hand.)    1  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  P 

Jer.  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon.  Would  she  were  living  still : 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her. 

Jer.  O  no !  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

{Loud  knocking  without.) 

De  Mon.  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours, 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  P  {To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exit  Manuel. 

All  sober  citizens  are  gone  to  bed  ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds, 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport. 

Jer.  I  hear  unusual  voices — here  they  come. 

Re-entor  Manubl,  showing  in  Count  Frsbkbo  and  hie 
Lady,  with  a  mask  In  her  hand. 

Frd).  (running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear^ 
est  Monfort !  most  unlookM  for  pleasure  ! 
Do  I  indeed  embrac^  thee  here  again  P 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate. 
His  face  recaird,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here  I 

De  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  {Bowing  to  the  lady,) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour  .• 
But  now,  returning  from  a  midnight  mask, 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb,  No,  say  not  so  ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  playM, 
To  come  upon  us  thifc  so  suddenly  P 

De  Mon.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  cross  our 
brain, 
Which  touch  the  will,  but  leave  the    memofjr 
trackless ; 
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And  yet  a  strange  compounded  motiye  make. 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  hit  evening  walk 
To  th'  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  not  often  so  f 

Freb.  I  ask'no  more,  happy  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind, 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  bliss ; 
Ah  !  how  is  she  }    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

De  Mon.  (confvud.)  She  is — I  have — I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Laiy,  {to  Freberg.)  My  Freberg,  you  are  heed- 
less of  respect; 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

Freb,  Respect !  no,  madam  ;  princess,  empress, 
queen. 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  doth, 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Lady,  (turning  from  kimditpimtod  to  Mon.)  You 
are  fatigued,  my  lord ;  you  want  repose ; 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

Freb,  Ha!  isitso? 

My  friend,  your  face  is  pale,  have  you  been  ill  / 

l>f  3fofi.  No,  Freberg,  no ;  I  think  I  have  been 
well. 

Freb.  {shaking  his  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast  not, 
Monfort — Let  it  pass. 
We*ll  reestablish  thee :  we'll  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends. 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours. 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life. 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep. 

Di  Mon,  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  jrears  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike, 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heaven-fired  souls 
Whose  magic  power  creates  them.     Btoss'd  art 

thou, 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends. 
Thou  canst  but  boast  a  few. 

jy«b.   Judge  for  thjrself:    in  truth   I   do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accomplished  stranger :  new  to  Amberg ; 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote, 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit, 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon.  How  is  he  call'd  f 

Freb.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  face: 
1  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  {to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  request 
to  make. 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of   some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  oovntiy* 

women : 
T6«ioirow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fair  and  gay :  beneath  my  loof 


Music,  and  dance>  and  revelry  cball  reigB ; 
I  pray  you  come  and  grace  it  with  yeur  pmence. 
De  Mon.  You  honour  me  too  nrack  to  be  denied 
Lady.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  in  return  for  this. 
We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  you  to  repose. 
Freb,  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  nigfat— tweet  sk«f 
to  thee!  ( To  De Medort j 

De  Mon.  (To  Freb.)  Good  night    (To  Lodf.) 

Good  night,  &ir  lady. 
Lady.  Farewell! 

[Exsuirr  Freberg  and  Lady. 
De  Mon.  (to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Freberg  hs4 

been  now  in  France. 
Jer.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  be«n  infecmU 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed ;  I  wiJJ  to 
rest  [Exrr  Jerom. 

De  Mon,  (ttside.)  I  know  not  bow  it  is, my  bait 
stands  back. 
And  meets  not  this  man's  love. — Friends !  nicrt 

friends ! 
Rather  than  share  his  undisceming  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  bookfbnnM  sage, 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  the  mooo, 
I'd  court  from  him  proscription,  yea,  abuse, 
And  think  it  proud  distinction.  [fint. 

SCElfE    II. — A    SMALL    APABTMElffT      IK     JlBOart 
HOUSE  ;  A  TABLE  AKD  BBEAKFAST  SET  OUT. 

Enter  De  MoMroRT,  followed    by  Bfajnno,  tod  am 
himself  down  by  the  uble,  with  a  cheeiM  fc^ 

De  Mon.  Manuel,  this  morning's  sun    shioc* 
pleasantly : 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheerful 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  much; 
He  serves  as  though  be  loved  me.    This  pore  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood; 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

(Filling  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  drinki^) 

Man,  Ah !  sure,  my  tord, 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

De  Mon,  Here  can  I  wander  with  assured  it«pi> 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path. 
Lest  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  (  Stopping  f^frt) 

Man.  What  says  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields. 

De  Mon.  Think'st  thou  there  are  no  seipent* '» 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun, 
And  sting  the  soul— Ay,  tDl  its  healthful  (nm 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease, 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Man.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  such  boiw 
scath  ! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 

De  Mon.  (shakingMs  head,)  We  marie  the  holl0« 
eye,  the  wasted  frame, 
The  gait  disturb'd  of  wealthy  honour'd  men, 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Man,  »Tis  very  true.    God  keep  you  well,  9tJ 
lord! 

De  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Manuel,  I  am  very  weU. 
I  ihaU  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  tuii. 
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Igo  to  revel  it  with  sprightly  dames, 
isd  drire  the  night  awaj. 

{FOiing  another  etip,  and  drinking.) 
,    Mam.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 
2V  Mm.  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
ht  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  purse, 
Aad  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass, 
lere  b  one  too,  for  Bremer  t  he  loves  wine  \ 
iid  one  for  Jaques :  be  joyful  all  together. 

Enter  SiBTAHT. 
Ser.  My  lord,  I  met  e'en  now,  a  short  way  off, 
YwrcuuBtijman,  the  Marquis  Rezenvelt 
IkMm.  (ti&rHngfrom kU  Beat,  and  MHng  the 
emp  fan  frtm  hie  hand.)     Who,  say'st 
thoup 
9er.  Marquis  Rezenrelt,  an*  please  you. 
Jk  Mm,  Thou  liest— it  is  not  so— it  is  impos- 
sible! 
Ser.  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  your- 
self 
DtMim.  Fool !  tis  some  passing  stnmger  thou 
hast  seen. 
And  vilh  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight. 
Jk  Men.  {daahing  his  clenched  hand  violently 
^^en  the  table^  and  overturning  every 
iking.)    Heaven  blast  tiiy  sight !  it  lights 
Qo  Dotiiinggood. 
Ser.  I  surely  thought  no  hann  to  look  upon  him. 
Ik  Man.  What,  dost  thou  still  insist  ?  Him  must 
Ube? 
TkH  it  so  please  thee  well  ?    (Servant  endeavourt 

to  epeak.)  Hold  thy  damn'd  tongue ! 
By  heaven  I'll  kill  thee!  {Going  furiouely  up  to 
hiiB^) 
Men.  (in  a  toothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord ;  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
IV  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
Si  Isrd  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so, 
Bot  tfaooghty  perhaps,  it   might    displease  your 
honour. 
Ik  Uon.    (becoming   ail  at   once    calm,  and 
turning  sternly  to  ManueL)   And  how 
darest  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
Wbat  ist  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Ambeig  ? 
Bat  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy. 
That  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come, 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  paltry  tidings 
Of  Ulthe  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempts  to  spsoib— De  Monfort  stamps 
vUk  his  foot.)      , 
Tike  thine  ill-favour'd  visage  from  my  sight, 
Aod  «peak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

iod  go  thou  too;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exit  ManueL 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
out  g  opens  it  and  looks,) 
But  is  he  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 
(Gofs  to  the  (^posite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  all  the  fury  of  gesture  and 
wafts  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
It  is  too  onach :  by  heaven  it  is  too  much ! 
He  haunts  roe—stings  me — like  a  devil  haunts — 
He'll  make  a  raving  maniac  of  me — ^Villain ! 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw'st  thy  ftilsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  (Pauses.) 
But  no ;  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile ; 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  hearfb  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  sight, 
VW  stay  and  face  thee  still. 

(Knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Ha  !  who  knocks  there  f 

Freb.  (without.)  It  is  thy  friend,  De  Monfort. 

DeMon,  (opening  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Entar  FasiBaa. 
JVcb.  (taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thou 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresh'd  thee  ? 
DeMon.  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep, 
And  so  should  be  jefresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  f 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest.    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
DeMon.  No,  somewhat  ruffled  from  a  foolish 
cause. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
Freb.  (shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort ! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul, 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love ; 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
De  Mon.  I  have  no  grief:  distress  me  not,  my 

friend.   ^ 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  thou  my 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  f 
DeMon.  Freberg,  thou  know'st  not  mani  not 
nature's  man. 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shines  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts. 
Foul  £u)tasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams. 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away  !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Freb.  Well,  be  reserved    then;   perhaps    I'm 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  f 
Freb.  Tis  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us  i 
Let  us  enjoy  it    Come  along  with  me ; 
I'll  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon,  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

(Taking  his  hand.) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee ; 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mjrstery  no  more ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pulls  his  hand  hastily  from  Freberg, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha !   what  is  this  ?     Art    thou  pain-stricken» 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather/seem'st  offended. 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mon.  No,  all  men,  are  thy  friends. 
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Frt\  No,  wy  not  all  men.     But  ibou  art  oriiend- 
ei. 
I  fee  it  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  here, 
He  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
De  Mon.  Whatdost  thou  mean  to  say  P  What  is 't 
to  me 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  every  day,  or  never  ? 
Freb.  In  tmth,  I  thought  yon  bad  been  well  with 
him. 
He  praised  you  much. 
De  Mon.  I  thank  him  for  his  praise— Come,  let 
us  move: 
This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

{StarHng.) 
I  hear  a  sti anger's  voice  ! 

Freb.  'Tis  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  told  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
De  Mon.  {proudly.)  No !   let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  f    Ho  !  Manuel ! 

Enter  Manuil. 
Whit  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man.  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
De  Mon.  (angrily.)  And   wherefore  didst  thou 

not  P  Let  him  ascend. 
{A  long  pause.    De  Monfort  walking  up  and 
down  with  a  quick  pace.) 

Enter  Rbzbnvslt,  and  runs  freely  up  to  De  Monfort. 
Rez.  (to  DeMon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome  ! 
De  Mon.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Rez.  (to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met. 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Freb,  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  me. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rez.  O,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you, 
E*en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived, 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside ;  so  here  I  am. 

(Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort.) 
De  Mon,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  (Proudly.) 

Rez.   Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely, 
Unless,  indeed,  'tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon.  (cortfuted.)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  lookM  not  for  it. 
Rez.  Ay,  true  indeed;  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming, 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
DeMon.  (to  Freb.  turning  haughtily  from  Re^ 
zenvelt  with  tweeted  ind^erence.)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
m^n? 
Freb.  My  cheerful  friend  P  I  know  not  whom 

you  mean. 
D«  Mon.  Count  Waterlan. 
Freb.  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon.  (very  eot^uied,)  0  pardon  me — it  was 

at  BAle  I  knew  him. 
Freb]  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale. 
I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  mention'd  you. 


He  seem'd  amazed  {  and  fain  he  would  have  leanil 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  happiness. 
He  question'd  hard,  and  l^ardly  wouki  believe, 
I  could  not  satisfy  his  strong  deeire. 
Rez.   And    know  you    not  what    briags   Dc 

Monfort  here  ? 
Freb.  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez.  O  :  tis  hxve  of  oml 

I  have  but  two  short  days  in  Amberg  been. 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  he  foUews  me, 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb.  (to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rezenvelt  so  sadly  miuV 
with  you .' 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

De  Mon.  Not  altogether  so  { 

Some  witlings  and  jest-mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  latigh  at 

Rez.  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  iswitt. 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  Uierefore  he  is  ver>'  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core ; 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  eariy  gay. 
8uch  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  glass: 
They  suit  not  placid  mom. 
( To  De  Monfort,  loAo,  qfter  walking  impatienOi 
up  ofid  down,  comes  close  to  his  ear,  and  l^ 
hold  of  his  arm.) 

What  would  you,  Moofort  f 
DeMon.  Nothing— what  ist  o'clock  ? 
No,  no — I  had  forgot^'tis  early  stilL 

(Turns  away  agsi».) 
Freb.  (to  Rez.)  Waltaer  informs  me  that  jot 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez.  Yet  ru  be  honest: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
(Whilst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  walks  vf  eai 
down  impatiently  and  irresolute  s  at  IsMlfdk 
the  bell  violently.)  I 

Enter  SnvAHT. 

De  Mon.  (to  Set.)  What  dost  thou  want? 

8er.  I  thought  your  honour  nafr 

DeMon.  I  have  forgot— stay ;  are  ray  hw*" 
saddled? 

Ser.  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  rifc 
to-day. 
After  so  long  a  journey.  i 

De  Mon.  (impatienUy.)  Well— *tSs  good. 
Begone  !  I  want  thee  not.  [Enr  Sertsat 

Rez.   (smiling  significantly.)  I  humbly  atw  j 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stay  with  you, 
And  make  my  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now; 
Another  time  I  shall  be  lets  unkind. 
(To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  roe  ? 

Freb.  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  I'll  return  agita. 
{ExEuifT  Rezenvelt  and  ftt^ 

De  Mon.  (alone,  tossing  his  arms  distradeih) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  tfa'  accursed 
Than  this  man's  presence  give^— 
Abhorred  fiend  '  he  hath  a  pleasure  too. 
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i  dinaed  pleasure  in  the  pain  he  gives  * 

0 !  the  side  glance  of  that  detested  eye  ! 

Tbat  coDfcicnis  smile  !  that  fall  insulting  lip  ! 

It  touches  eveiy  nerve ;  it  makes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  Shalt  thou  have !  determined,  deadly  hate. 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Malignant  villain  ! 

Tbe  veaon  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish, 

Aod  thin  the  film  that  hides  it 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth  t 

I  knthed  thee  when  a  boy. 

That  mm  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus ! 

Afid  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is. 

That,  like  a  hireling  flatterer,  at  his  heels 

He  aeanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 

0!  I  could  curse  him  too !  [Exit. 


ACT   II. 

Son  L — A  VCRY  SPLENDID  APARTMElfT  Of  COUlfT 

fantfto^  HOUSE,  fancifully  decobated.    a 

VIDE   rOLDINO    DOOB    OPENED,  SHOWS    ANOTHER 

BAANinccirr  rook   lighted  up   to  beceive 

OOMPANT. 

Ism  thniigh  the  folding  doors  the  Count  and  Countbss, 
richlj  dressed. 

Frth.  [looking  round.)  In  truth,  I   like  those 
decorations  well : 
Thejr  luit  those  lofty  walls.     And  here,  my  love, 
"^  g»y  profusion  of  a  woman's  fancy 
li  well  display  M.     Noble  simplicity 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Than  gaudy  show. 

Xd^.  Is  it  not  noble  then  ?  (He  shakethiihead,) 
I  thought  it  so ; 
Aad  as  I  know  you  love  simplicity, 
I  did  intend  it  should  be  simple  too. 

frA.  Be  satisfied,  I  pray  j  we  want  to-night 
A  efaeerfol  banquet-house,  and  not  a  temple. 
Hw  runs  the  hour  ? 

l^.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
Widi  the  loud  entry  of  our  frolick  guests. 

Enter  a  Pa«b,  richly  dressed. 

i^.  Bfadaro,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall, 
Wbo  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

X«d|f.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

ftge.  No,  far  unlike  to  them  ;  it  is  a  stranger. 

X^.  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

^4gc  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
1  <hnmk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled, 
P^r  so  the  did  to  see  me  thus  abash'd, 
Method^t  I  could  have  compass'd  sea  and  land 
T'doherbkMing. 

^*^.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

^e.  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair : 
^    time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her, 
A  he  too  had  been  awed. 

^.  The  foolbh  stripling  ! 

^^  hu  bewitch'd  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  } 

^f'  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  form, 
I  «eou(rht  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic  j 
J*»J  on  a  near  approach  I  found  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

^If-  What  U  her  garb  ? 

^H*-  I  cannot  well  describe  tb*  fashion  of  it 
4& 


'  She  is  not  deck*d  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady,  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  ^  apparition  thou  bast  seen. 
Frtb,  (itarting  from  hU  seat,  where  he  has  boen 
sitting  during  the  conversation  between 
the  Lady  and  the  Page.)  It  is  an  apparition 
he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort.  [B^rr,  hastUy, 

Lady,  (displeased,)  No ;  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  P 
Page,  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Frebeif^ 
Lady,  Perhaps  it  is  not  she— I  fear  it  is— 
Ha  !  here  they  come.    He  has  but  guess'd  too  well. 

Enter  FanasBe,  leading  in  Janb  Da  Monpobt. 

Freb.  (presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madam, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest 

Lady.  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !   Pardon 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far ; 
I  should  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

Jane,   I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentle 
countess ; 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again  ; 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour, 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend, 
But  Freberg  has  inform'd  me — 
(To  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well,  you  say  ? 

Freb,  Yes,  well,  but  joyless. 

Jane,  It  is  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind  j 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o*  tbe  sudden  press'fl. 

Freb.  It  may  be  so,  I've  known  him  otherwise! 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jane,  Not  so,  Count  Freberg,  Monfort  is  too 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief. 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye ; 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thought  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb,  (bowing  with  great  respect,)  So  will  I 
say; 
I'll  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  offend  you. 

Lady,  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast  i 
Ere  long  you'll  see  him  here. 

Jcme,  I  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely  dress 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb.  (pointing  to  her  dreu.)  Such  artless  and 
majestic  eleganqs. 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple. 
Will  make  tbe  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane,  (smiling,)  Nay,  nay,  be  more  consistent, 
courteous  knight. 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady,  Not  stay  to  see  your  brother  ? 

Jane,  Therefore  it  is  I  would  not,  gentle  hosteti. 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
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To  joy  and  sweet  forgetfulDess  of  pain  ; 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  his  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress  ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house  : 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him  ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  Til  wait, 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy. 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on  ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
Freb,  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far ! 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane.  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
Lady,  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
ceal'd 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  veil. 
Jane,  (after  paming  to  consider,)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him. 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind ; 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

(To  Lady.) 
Lady,  Who  waits  ?  (Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe, 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[ExEuirr  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
Preb.  {looking  after  Jane,  as  she  goes  out,  with 
admiration.)  O !  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  men  have  callM  it  pride. 
Frdt.  No,  'faith !    thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
[Lo<^ng  at  her.)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  hinds  have  dress'd  in  sport 

(Lady  turns  away  displeased,) 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  frown ;  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

EnttT  groups  of  well-dressed  people,  who  pay  their 
complimenu  to  Fkbbsbo  and  his  Ladt  ;  and  followed 
bj  her,  paaa  into  the  inner  afiutment,  where  more 
companj  appear  assembling,  as  if  by  another  entry. 

Freb.  [who  remains  on  the  front  of  the  stage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  thb  gay-meeting  crowd  ! 
Tis  like  a  bce-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.     Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
(Music,  and  when  it  ceases,  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  t^7A  several  gentlemen, 
all  richly  dressed.) 
Freb.  (to  those  just  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  p 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rez,  Ay,  marry,  are  there  !  men  of  every  fancy 
Bfay  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find, 
To  suit  their  taste,  though  whimsical  and  strange. 


As  ever  fancy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there, 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  the  common,  brown,  unnoted  maid, 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

\st  Gent,  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rex.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
SufiSces  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  chains, 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants, 
So  obstinately,  strangely  opposite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth, 
Witl^  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  chaplets  bound. 
Clothes  her  dim  eye,  paich'd  lips,  u^  skinnj 

cheek 
In  roost  unlovely  softness ; 
And  youthful  age,  with  fat,  round,  trackless  Cue, 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  }    The  native  prude. 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  uncouth. 
Plays  off  the  wild  coquet 's  successful  charmi 
With  most  unskilful  pains  {  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

Freb,  Fy  !  thou  art  too  severe. 

Rez.  Say,  rather,  gentle. 

I'  faith  !  the  very  dwarfs  attempt  to  charm 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty ; 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  assault. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant. 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.    (to   De  Mon.   who  has  entered  during 
Rezenvelt's  speech,  and  heard  the  grntat 
part  qf  it.)    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein. 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(De  Mon.  is  silent.) 

Rez,  (smiling  archly.)  What,  think  you,  Fre- 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Of  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night  ? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tum'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? 

De  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  iJ  » 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  not  thank  me  for  it 
(  Smiles  conten^tuouslv-) 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  im- 
gi-ateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  paio. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  painfal 
Than  bitterest  execi-ations. 

Freb.  These  idle  words  will  lead   us  to  dii- 
quiet : 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  Rezenvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames. 
Who  through  the  portal  come  with  bolder  step 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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Enter  a  gnmp  of  Laoibb  from  the  other  apaitnient,  who 
mlk  flowlj  ftCRisi  the  boUom  of  the  lUge,  and  return 
to  it  again.  Rbs.  ahmga  op  his  fhouldera,  ai  if  unwil- 
hDg  to  go. 

Ut  Gent,  {to  Rez.)  Behold  in  sable  veil  a  lady 
comes, 
Whose  noble  air  doth  challenge  fancy's  skill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 

[Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  who  now  enters  in  a 
ikirk  black  veil.) 

Rez,  Yes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    (2b  Freb.) 
With  permission,        {going  vp  to  Jane.) 
Fair  hdy,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
Toot  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us, 
We  bid  you  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Will  'Welcome  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host — 

[Taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  front 
qf  the  stage,)       , 

Jont,  {to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumption, 
courteous  sir : 
1  thus  appear,  {pointing  to  her  veily)  not  careless 

of  respect 
Uato  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast. 
Beneath  this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is, 
That,  iM>w,  or  pain  or  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Within  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
I  only  wif  h,  unknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas  !  is  heedless  of  my  pain. 

De  lion.  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil, 
Ab4  give  thy  countenance  to  th«  cheerful  light. 
Men  now  all  soft,  and  female  beauty  scorn, 
I      Aad  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please. 
It  is  most  damnable  !  undo  thy  veil, 
Aod  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane.  1  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
It  ioven'  faith,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight : 
But  he,  who  has,  alas  !  forsaken  me. 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days, 
My  cradlc^s  mate,  mine  infant  play  fellow. 
Within  our  opening  minds,  with  riper  years. 
The  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtue  sprung : 
rhroDgh  varied  life  our  pride,  our  joys  were  one ; 
Vt  the  same  tale  we  wept :  he  is  my  brother. 

Dp  JIfon.  And  he  forsook  thee  ?— No,  I  dare  not 

curse  him : 
ij  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  his. 

Jane.  Ah !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart. 
^  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
^ith  equal  bans  ;  thine  has  not  watch  M  for  thee, 
^«pt  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

wo, 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

Di  Mon.  {eagerly.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
By  heaven  !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaff  pobed  against  massy  gold, 
^Jttred  to  that  which  I  dd  owe  her  love. 

0  pardon  me  I  I  mean  not  to  offend — 

1  am  too  warm— but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
I>  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  love ; 

In  nobk,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second : 
And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
^  fur  a  face  as  ever  woman  own'd, 
•*ffl  would  I  say  she  is  as  fair  as  thou. 
^^  oft  amidst  the  beauty-blazing  throng, 


I've  proudly  to  th*  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage !  yet  within  her  house, 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit, 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  concealM, 
O,  humbly  distant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  1  pny  you  !  O  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith  !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Off  her  guard,  in  a  soft  natural  tone  qf 

voire.)  0  no  !  nor  do  mo  any. 
De  Mon.  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw, 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
1*11  fall  and  worship  thee.     Pray  !  pray  undo ! 
{Puis  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  shrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  bettreen  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  off:   no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veil. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  think  De  Monfort  fiallti 
so  low. 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven's  roof, 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say — 
Jane,  {throwing  back  her  veil,  much  alarmed,  ana 

rushes  between  them.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt, t?«-y  much  struck,steps  back  respect- 
fulbjy  and  makes  her  a  low  bow.  Do  Monfort 
stands  for  a  yrhile  motionless,  gazing  upon  her, 
till  she,  looking  erpressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Freberg  seems  very  much  pleased.  J%i 
company  then  advancing  from  the  inner  apart' 
ment,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  clotes.\ 

Scene  II. — de  MONTORx'b  apartments 

Enter  Db  Monfort,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hud 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  followed  by  Janb. 

De  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  again : 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal'd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  I,  like  a  distant  humble  frieik^ 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturbed. 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?  0  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear!  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon.  So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  thii  no 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me  j 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be ;  I  urge  no  &rther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes, 
So  sadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stood. 
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Like    two  yomif^  tnei,  whose  boughs  in  early 

strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  giove, 
And  brave  the  stonn  together — 
I  have  80  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remained, 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Monfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps  ; 
Tbe  cbeerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know: 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

De  Mon.  0  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  teU  it  thee  . 

Jane  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  I'll  stop  mine 
ears, 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my 

brother. 
17)1  stay  by  thee ;  111  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee : 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies  ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night, 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  press'd 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed, 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away :  'twill  haunt  me 
still. 

Jane.  Ah !  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary, 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 

Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ^  It  should  not  be — 
Apd  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane.  What  say'st   thou,  Monfort  P    0!  what 
words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak  ! 

{He  shakes  his  head,  and  turns  from  her ;  she 
fotlowing  him.) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days  ; 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i'  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 

(He  waves  her  qf  with  his  hand,  and  covers  his 
face  with  the  other,  still  turning  from  her.) 
Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
(Assuming   dignity.)  Then,  if   affection,  most 

unwearied  love. 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  conmiand  thee. 

(He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi^ 
tated.) 
*>•  Blonfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended  kneet. 

(KmrnUMg.) 
Alas  !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  itarts  up,  and  eaicUmg  hur  in  Us 
arms,  raises  her  t^,  then  placing  har  in  On 
chair  kneels  at  her  feet,) 
Ve  Mon.  Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  tfa' 
abased  be, 
And  at  thine  honour'd  feet  confession  make. 
Ill  tell  thee  all— but,  0  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passicm  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  s>inpathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  ocnich 
A  place  of  torment ;  and  the  light  of  d^^. 
With  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man. 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane.  Say  not  so ; 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover,  say'st  thoo  ? 

No,  it  is  hate  t  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace, 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  native  home, 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth. 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  frightAiI, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Father  forroM, 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake, 
Who  art  th>8elf  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath  cleochM 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  ray  brother ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  breast: 
'TIS  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart : 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  part.   (His  hand  on  kit 
breast.) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  long : 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch ; 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane.  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon.  O !  that  detested  Rezenvelt ; 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  Envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment, 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.    When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men, 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  boles. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm. 
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I  coold  endure  it.  But  when  honours  came, 
And  wealth  tnd  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
White  fitttering  knaves  did  trempet  forth 

praise, 
And^ grovelling  idiots  grinn*d  applauses  on  him  ; 

0  *  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it ! 

It  drove  me  frantic. — ^What !  what  would  I  give ! 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  hloated  toad, 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him ! 

Jlii»«.  And  would  th^  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Wbo  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta'en  ? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  P   O !  this  is  horrible ! 

De  Mm.  Ha !  thou  hast  heard  it,  then  ?  From  all 
the  world, 
Biit  roost  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jaae.  I  heard  a  aecret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upoo  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
K&t  thou  receive  my  letter  ? 

Be  Man.  I  did !  I  did !  'twas  that  which  drove 
me  hither. 

1  cooM  not  hear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Jane.  Alas  !  that,  tempted  by.  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house  !  These  few  past  months, 
These  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remain 'd  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
Ton  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarm'd  you ;  courteously 
RetomM  the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retum'd, 
Ton  did  refuse  to  use  against  him  more ; 
Asd  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 
De  Jlbn.  When  he  disarm'd  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 
Of  itf  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
Whibt  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow, 
And  basely  bates  roe  like  a  muzzled  cur 
Who  cannot  turn  again. — 
Datil  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  burns  within  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
nings blast  him ! 
Jane.  O  this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Lett  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head, 
For  this  moat  iropioos  wish. 

Dt  Mm.  Then  let  it  light 

TdraMots  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated, 
What  all  nea  shrink  from ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing, 
Wcve  hliis  to  im,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 
Jbae.  O !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful wofds? 
De  Mam,  (raiting  hU  kand$  to  tieaven.)  Let  me 
MM  oDce  upon  his  ruin  look, 
Then  dote  niBC  eyes  for  ever  ! 

Jmu  in  groat  di9trt»$,  ttaggmn  hack,  and  ti^ 
f9ri9  ktne^  ufon  ike  tide  tcent,    De  Mon. 
a  vp  to    her  voUh   a   tqftened 


) 

Ha!  how  it  this  ?  tbon'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 
Wlat  hKwt  I  dene  to  fhee  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
1  Bcant  not  to  distress  tiiee.— O  my  sister  I 
Jam,  {^Haktmg  kit  head,)  I  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


De  Mon.  I  have  kiTl'd  thee. 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  awayj  look  on  nie  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  lister ; 
Look  on  me  yet  again.- 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my- 
self, 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
0  curse  that  villain  !  that  detested  villain  ! 
He  has  spread  rai-ery  o'er  my  fated  life: 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  I've  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on, 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart, 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  {affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Jane.  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit; 

Rouse  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue  j 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man, 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.     Be  great ;  be  valiant 
0,  if  thou  couldst  I  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature, 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could :  alas !  alas  !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  ^uL 

Enter  Manttbl. 
De  Mon.    Ha !    some  one  enters.    Wherefore 

comest  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.  {angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Exit  Manuel. 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
I'll  school  thee  there  j  and  thou  again  shalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend. 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon.  Do  as  thou  wilt ;  I  will  not  grieve  thee 
more.  [Exxuifr* 


ACT  IIL 


Sosin:  I. — commas  rREiwRo's  mEssmo-RooM. 

Enter  the  Countbss  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and 
throws  herself  into  a  chair:  enter,  by  the  opposita  aide, 
Thsrbsa. 

Ther.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell  : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady,  {peevishly.)  No, 

•Tis  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  111  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

TVr.  Then  please  to  say^what  you  would  choose 
to  wear : — 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hate  them  aU. 

Tker.  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you  weU, 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowaiB. 
2r2 
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Did  I  BOt  overhear  them  say,  last  night, 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladies  past, 
How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dress, 
The  Countess  Freberg  look'd  ? 

Lady.  Didst  thou  overhear  it  ? 

Tker.  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 
Lady,  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced ; 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen. 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport. 

Ther.  And  who  said  this  ? 

Lady.   {jnUting  her  handkerdU^  to  her  eyes.) 

E*en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 
Ther.  He  said  it  but  in  jest     He  loves  you  well. 
Lady.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  loves  me  well. 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride : 
Elsewhere  hb  praise  and  admiration  go. 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther.  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  bears 
For  worth  and  excellence:  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters. 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told. 
From  her  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
1  must  confess,  when  I  myself  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm, 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother, 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  there  b  a  charm  in  this  I  find  .* 
But  whcMfore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 
Ther.  No,  madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 
Lady.  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may- 
hap. 
To  woman's  level. — Now  I  see  my  vengeance! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come, 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt     When  Freberg  bears  it. 
Twill  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  charm. 
TTier.  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  ? 
Lady.   How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
Tis  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 
Ther.  Ah  no  !  there  is — 
Ijody.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

(Freberg's  voice  i$  heard  without.    4fter  heti' 
tating.) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Bnter  FmsBimo  by  the  opposite  side,  paasing  on  hastily. 

Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord  {  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Yet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 

fVe6.  I'm  in  haste.  {PatHng  on,) 

Ther.  Pray  you,  my  lord :  your  countess  wants 
them  much ; 
rhe  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 

Freb.  {returning  initantly.)  Are  they  for  her  f 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
'  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately, 
rhere  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping, 
rhat  is  not  dearly  honour'd  by  her  use. 

Ther,  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  counteet 


If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  neglected. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  potent  ? 
FrA.  Tbink'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good  !%»- 
resa. 

Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childish  thoughts 
Of  matching  what  is  matchless — Jane  De  Monfot? 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cannot  see. 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  far  apart  if 

Re-^nter  Lady,  with  greai  violence. 

Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  full  well. 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'errating  so 
This  lofty  stranger  is  to  humble  me, 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  thus 
Art  thou  ashnroed  that  I  have  thus  surprised  thee  f 
Well  may  St  thou  be  so  I 

Frdt.  True ;  thou  rightly  say'st 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed :  not  lor  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monfort's  noble  sister ;  but  that  thus. 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  listener. 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Freberg's  wiCs. 

Lady.  0, 1  am  lost  and  ruin'd !  hated,  scorn 'd ! 
(Pretending  tofaini.) 

Freb.  Alas,  I've  been  too  rough  ! 

(Taking  her  hand  and  kitting  it  tenderly.) 
My  gentle  love  I  my  own,  my  only  love  I 
See,  she  revives  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa, 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too  rough. 
[ExEURT  Lady,  tupported  by  Freb.  and  Tbe^ 

Scene  II. — dc  momfost  discovebeo  srmiic  bt  a 

TABLE  READtlfG.  AFTER  A  LITTLE  TIKE,  HE  LAYS 
DOWN  HIS  BOOK,  AND  CONTINUES  IN  A  THOUGHT- 
FUL PoeruRE. 

Enter  to  him  Jane  De  Mokfort. 
Jaste.  Thanks,  gentle  brother — 

{Pointing  to  the  book.) 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employM : 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  fair  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  ^ 

De  Mon.    I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 
tutn'd; 
Though  keen  and  lasting,  into  love  as  strong: 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th'  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish 'd  weapons  to  the  groowit 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  in  close  embreoe. 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  well 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  tore: 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these;  I've  heard  aob 

wept 
But  what  is  this  to  me } 

Jane.  All,  all,  my  brother ! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  leem. 
To  love  thine  enengr. 
De  Mon,  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  a  wieteb 
destroy. 
Gorged  with  my  richeet  spoil,  stain*d  with  mj 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  ciy, «  Hold !  hold  I  have  m&t' 

cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  adverse  to  i^y  nature 
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Wbo  ete  firom  childhood  hftth,  with  rude  mmleyo- 

lenco. 
Withheld  the  fair  respect  all  paid  beside, 
Tarning  mj  very  pndse  into  derision } 
Who  galls  and  presses  me  where'er  I  go, 
Would  claim  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  voice  aloud, 
JkAd  cries,  *<  It  is  unpossible  !** 

Jane,  (ikaking  her  head,) — ^Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

De  Mon,  I  can  forgive  th'  envenomed  reptile's 
sting. 
Bat  hate  his  loathsome  self. 

Jane,  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love  of 
heaven  ? 

De  Mm,  Alas  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  have  taught,  nor  search  it  truly : 
Bot  this,  my  Jane,  I*U  do  for  love  of  thee : 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to. 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    Til  see  the  man. 
Tb'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows. 
That,  like  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  his  approach ; 
The  crooked  curving  Up,  by  instinct  taught, 
In  hnitation  of  disgustful  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress ; 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
Fen  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace. 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
Ill  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
My  daric  and  wayward  temper  may  have  done. 
Naj  more,  I  will  confess  myself  his  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft : 
life  spared  by  bim,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  suffice  thee  ?  More  than  this  I  cannot. 

Jane.  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

De  Mon.  I  know  it  welL 

Jane,  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

He  meets  you  here ;  so  far  he  shows  respect. 

ZV  Jfon.  Well,  let  it  be;  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

Jane,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in  truth, 
Bt  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
Tis  ahnost  near  his  time ;  I  came  to  tell  you. 

De  Man,  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his. speed  \ 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
Be  loves  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  190  thoM  subdued. 

JtTK.  0  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

De  Mem,  Oould  we  not  meet  elsewhere  f  from 
heme    i' the  fields, 
^bere  other  men — must  I  alone  receive  him  ? 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends. 
That  I  must  meet  him  here  ? 

(Waikt  19  and  down  vtrynmeh  disturbad,) 
Now  dUst  thou  say  ?— how  goes  the  hour  ?— e'en 

now! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were  first  airhred. 

Jmt,  See,  to  tii j  wish  cone  Fieherg  and  his 


De  Mon.  His  lady  too !  why  comes  be  not  alone  f 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  CouniFRBBaao  and  his  Countbss. 

Freb,  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane,  Generous  Freberg, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbpdes  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerfiiL    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

Freb.  I  left  him  at  his  home, prepared  to  follow; 
Hell  soon  appear.    (7\>  De  Monfort)    And  now, 

my  worthy  friend. 
Give  me  your  hand;  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  gives  him  his  hand  cddlrfy  and  they 
walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage  together^  in 
eaamest  discourse^  whilst  Jane  and  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  ? 
I  know  Ck)unt  Freberg's  business  with  De  Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you, 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship ; 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  (archly.)  Knowing  your  prudence — ^You 
are  welcome,  madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  of  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  discourse,) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  hold  their  seat, 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb.    Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  truer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man, 
As  his  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

Freb.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  hfan 
hence; 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 
This  knight  is  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt, 
To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  dead, 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  distant 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  store, 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain. 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign*d 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortune's  gifts, 
Who  is  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it ; 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mm,  Twas  right  and  honourable. 

This  morning  is  (^>pressive,  warm,  and  heavy : 
There  hangs  a  foggy  etoseness  in  the  air ; 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

Freb.  0  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

DsUbfi.  Vfho  gives  the  feast  to-night?   His 
name  escapes  me. 
Ton  saj Ism  invited. 
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In  boDOiir  of  your  townsman's  generous  gift 
He  spreads  the  board. 
De  Mon.  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gay. 
Fr«6.  Bat  not  too  old  is  he  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul ; 
For,  on  my  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superior  to  Rezenvelt. 
De  Mon,  How  virtuous  he  hath  been  in  three 

short  days  ! 
Fr0b.  Nay,  longer,  marquis ;  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men, 
And  that  has  told  me  much. 
(De  Monfort  a#tde,  going  some  iteps  hattiiyfrom 
Freberg,  and  rending  kis  cloak  with  agitation 
as  he  goes.) 
Would  he  were  come !  by  heaven  I  would  he 

'  were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
(Suddenly  correcting  hims^^  and  joining  the 
Ladies,  who  ha»e  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess   Freberg  with 
effected  cheerfulness,) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  tunes, 
Untamish'd  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Lady,  Praise  us  not  rashly,  *tis  not  always  so. 
De  Mon.  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you; 
For  he  were  dull  indeed — 

Stopping  short,  as  if  he  heard  something,) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

De  Mon.  I  should  have  said — It  has  escaped  me 
now— 
Listening  again,  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jane.  (toDe  Mon.)  What^hear  you  aught? 
De  Mon.  {hastily.)  Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitch'd  your  memory. 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form  *d  compliment. 

Ja$u.  Half-utter'd  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half*veiled  beauty  is. 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listening.) 

Freb,  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends ; 
He  will  not  come  so  soon. 
De  Mon.  (qf  his  guard,)    Tis  Rezenvelt  t    I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  embarrassed,  and  is  silent,) 

Enter  KjtxsarnKLt 

(De  Monfort,  recovering   himu^,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  who  meets  him  with  a  ekser' 
ful  counUnance.) 
De  Mon.  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  kwd,  belMlden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  ready  visit  makes  ma  mneh  your  debtor. 
Rez.  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
marquis, 
Be  oft  incurred,  and  often  paid  agsin .' 
(To  Jane.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service, 


And  every  wish  of  yours  commands  my  will. 

(To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    (7\)  Freb.) 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  lingered  long  behind. 

Fteb.  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  look'd  lor  thee. 

Bez.  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  beel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercuiy. 

DeMon.  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  gralelQl 
mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will ; 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wajrward  i 
I  have  too  oft  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez.  No,  no,  De  Monfoft, 

You  have  but  ri^tly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit, 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

Ftd).  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shades 
Of  things  which  are  no  more ;  whilst  lovely  eon- 
cord, 
FollowM  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  enrich.    O  heavenly  friendship ! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  tbee  conjoint,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds ; 
As  two  dark  clouds,  when  mix'd  in  middle  air, 
The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 

DeMon.  [with  dignity.)  No,  Freberg,  no,  it 
must  not  (7b  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  lord, 
I  will  not  offer  you  a  hand  of  concord, 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  constrain  me. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled. 
That  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
(Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  who 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 

(Jane  smiles  upon  De  Monfort  with  great  mppro- 
bation,  and  Rezenvelt  runs  up  to  him  wiA 
open  arms.) 

Rez.  Away  with  hands !  I'll  have  thee  to  mr 
breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 

DeMon.  (shrinking  ba^  from  him.)  Nay,ifyoQ 
please,  I  am  not  so  prepared — 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  cold — 
I   pray   you   pardon    me.      (Jane's    covntenmwe 

changes.) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  token  of  respect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  conc<Mrd  ( 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  you : 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unnerved  its  strength. 
If  e'er  again  it  shall  be  lifted  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 

Rez.  Well,  be    it  so,  De  Monfsrt,  I'm    con- 
tented; 
111  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
(Carelessly.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whatever  thqr 

give. 
Their  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  net,  tlieir  hand! 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word, 
Or  the  dvility  of  placid  looks: 
And,  i£  e'en  these.tre  too  great  favoun  deemM, 
'Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedij 
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With  pbia  Mad  bomety  giccfting,  or  **  God  nve 

Ar  Mn.  [a$idt,  itarting  away  from  him  iome 
pam.) 
By  the  good  light,  he  makes  a  jest  of  it ! 
(Jan*  terns  greatly    distressed,  and   Freberg 

endeavours  to  cheer  her.) 
Fnk.  (to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend  j  all 
will  go  well ; 
For  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Though  rooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
.\od  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Mart  bring  it  to  perfection. 
{T9  the  Countess.)  My  love,  the  morning,  now,  Is 

hi  advanced ; 
(^  friends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 
Udy.  [to  Jane.)  Farewell,  dear  madam,  till  the 

evening  hour! 
Freb.  {to  De  Mon.)  Good  day, Dc  Monfort    (To 

Jane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 
lUz.  [to  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 
you.  [ExEuirf  Freberg  and  his  Lady. 

;  TV  Jane.)  The  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here: 
She  night,  perhaps,  in  this  your  ancient  city 
Fiad  somewhat  worth  her  notice. 

Jmc  I  thank  you,  marquis,  I  am  much  engaged ; 
I  ^  not  out  to-day. 

Bes.  Then  fere  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
Be  the  proud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth, 
Aad  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast, 
The  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
lieikn.  (aside  in^aHenily.)  He  says  farewell, 

and  goes  not ! 
J**^  [to  Rez.)  You  do  me  honour. 
Jfiz.  Madam,  adieu  !  [TO  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
noble  marquis.  [Exit. 

(Jane  and  De  Monfort  look  expressively  to  one 
msther  wUhovt  speaking,  and  then  ExEUirr 
mereUy.) 


ACT   IV. 


Scot  L— A  HALL  O*  AlfTS-CHAMBBS,  WITH  THE 

fOLorao  oooBs  or  Ajf  nrszn  apabtiuint  open, 

WHICH    DISCOVERS   THE   GUESTS  RISIlfO    FROM    A 

lAH^rrr. 

They  emer  and  past  over  the  stage  and  Ezbukt  ;  and 
after  them  enter  Rbjebmvslt  and  Frjbbxro. 

^dt.  Alas,  my  Rezenvelt ! 
I  v^r  haped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace, 
Fiwn  this  day's  reconciliation  sprung, 
^^  nide  unseemly  jarrings  had  subdued ; 
Bw  I  have  mark'd,  e'en  at  the  social  board, 
*«b  looks,  such  words,  such  tones,  such  untold 

things. 
Too  plainly  told,  »twixt  you  and  Monfort  pass, 
'^  I  Bist  now  despair. 

Vtt  who  cooM  think,  two  minds  so  much  lefinad, 
^  Bear  in  excellence,  should  be  removed, 
80  far  removed,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 

^-  Ay,  hi  nmoved  indeed ! 

Ai6.  And  yet,  raetbought,  he  made  a  noble 
effort, 
^  iliSh  a  mOy  plainness  bravely  told 
^  piling  debt  he  owes  to  your  forbeaimnct. 


Rez.  Taith!  so  he  did,  and  to  did  I  recdve  it t 
When,  with  spread  arms,  and  heart  e'en  moved  to 

tears, 
I  frankly  proffor'd  him  a  firieod^  enibnoe  t 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it, 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pride-provoking  jest, 
Contenuung  carelessness,  and  all  offence ; 
And  had  carest'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart. 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claiming. 
But  since  he  proudly  tliinks  that  cold  retpeet. 
The  iormal  tokens  of  his  lordly  liavour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye, 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spurn  it  all. 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman. 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister, 
Such  fixM  profound  regard,  I  would  expose  him  $ 
And  as  a  niighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage. 
Roused  at  the  baiter's  will,  with  wretched  iigi 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chafes  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  bis  deep  and  manly  faculties, 
The  scorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Fteb.  For  heaven's   sake,  my  friend,  restrain 
your  wrath ! 
For  what  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  you, 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  from  slight  occasion  rose. 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells. 
So  fix'd,  so  hopeless  P 

Rez,  0 !  from  our  youth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminence ; 
Nor  would  I  to  his  ripen'd  greatness  give 
That  fulsome  adulation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  for- 
tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth ; 
But  when  unlook'd-fbr  fate  on  me  bestow'd 
Riches  and  splendour  equal  to  his  own, 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  such  poor  distmction, 
Feeling  inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
And  with  all  men  besides,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sought  to  soothe  him.    Then,  widi  spiteAil 

rage, 
From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  me. 
And  dared  me  to  the  field.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  o'erflowing  pride 
Hath  foam'd  and  fretted.    See'st  thou  how  it  is  ? 

fVe6.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware. 
Such  streams  have  oft,  by  swelling  floods  sur- 
charged, 
Borne  down,  with  sudden  and  impetuous  force, 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition. 
Which  had  for  ages  stopp'd  their  flowing  course. 
I  pray  tliee,  friend,  beware. 

Rez.  Thou  canst  not  mean — he  will  not  mnrdet 
me? 

Freb.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pa«- 
sion  toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Rez.  Ha,  ha .'  thou  know'st  him  not 
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Fall  often  have  I  mark'd  it  in  his  youth, 

And  could  have  almost  loved  him  for  the  we^iJc- 

ness: 
He*s  form'd  with  such  antipathy,  by  nature, 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain, 
To  wounding  life,  e'en  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

Freb.  Then  fy  upon  thee  ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part:  we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  111  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night  [Exrr. 

Enter  Combao. 

Con.  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger's  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here, 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

jFVe6.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con.  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness. 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume. 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

Freb,  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Coa.  Then,  pardon  me :  I  thought  I  could  not 
err; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

Freb.  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger ; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. 

Con.  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  favour; 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  long. 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

Fre6.  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  ruin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper ; 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con,  How  may  this  be  ^ 

Freb.  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg ; 
So  am  I  call'd,  each  burgher  knows  my  house, 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night  [Exit. 

Con.  {alone.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  me: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier  ; 
I've  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already. 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt 
He'll  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  man  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems, 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong, 
Will  he  not  favour  me  ?   I'll  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

SCKKE  II. — A  LOWUt  AFAKTMENT  IV  JEEOMB'S 
HOUSE,  WITH  A  WIOE,  FOLOIITO  GLASS  DOOE, 
LOOKHCG  INTO  A  GARDEN,  WHERE  THE  TREES  AND 
SHRtTBS  ARE  BROWN  AND  LEAFLESS. 

Enter  Da  Monfort  with  a  thoughtful,  frowning  aBpeet, 
and  paces  slowly  acrow  the  stage,  Jbbomb  follo#ing 


behind  him,  with  a  timid  step.    Ba  Mohfdrt,  hearing 
him,  tune  suddenly  about. 

De  Mon.  (angrily.)    Who  follows  me  to  this 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jer.  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    *T'ts  somewhat 
late: 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-ni^t ; 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
My  busy  search  has  found  ;  please  to  peruse  it 
De  Mon.  Leave  roe :   begone !   Put  hemlock  m 
thy  soup, 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it. 

Jer.  Heaven  forbid  I 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure — 
De  Mon.  [sternly.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
Jer.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget. 

[Exit. 
De  Mon.  (looking  after  him,as  if  his  heart  tnuti 
him.)    Why  will  they  thus  mistime  their 
foolish  zeal, 
That  I  must  be  so  stern  r 
O,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  la«hing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet ; 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  droops  his  head, 
Ii^^ heavy,  dull,  lethargick  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  jarring  elements, 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 

Enter  Manuel. 

(Stamping  with  hit  foot.)  Who  bids  thee  break 
upon  my  privacy  ? 
Man.  Nay,  good  my  lord !  I  heard  you  speik 
aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  you  were  alone. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin  thine 
ears  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul, 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear  ?   Who  hired  thee, 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

Afon.  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen  yean, 
Long  troubled  years,  I  have  your  servant  been, 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  realm, 
With  firmer,  with  mdre  honourable  MQi 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served  jrou ; 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now, 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  my  place, 
And  serve  you  better. 
De  Mon.  Well,  be  it  aa  thou  wilt    Awij  witt 
thee! 
Thy  loud-mouth 'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  JnaoBCB  hastily,  and  pulls  Mamvrl  awaj. 
Jer.  Come,  Manuel,  come  away ;  thou  art  oflt 
wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  come  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  distvrVd. 

[Exit  Bfanuel,  tnlkUf 
De  Mon.  A  stranger  said'st  thou  f 

(Dropt  Mt  kattObtrekS^.) 
Jer.  I  did,  good  fir,  but  he  shall  go  asray ; 
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Too  shall  not  be  disturb'd. 

( Stooping  to  lift  the  handkerchief.) 
You  have  droppM  somewhat. 
D<  Mon.  [preventing  him.)  Nay,  do  not  itoop, 
my  friend  !  I  pray  thee  not ! 
TVra  art  too  old  to  stoop. — 
Vm  much  indebted  to  thee. — ^Take  this  ring — 
I  lo?e  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
I  pray  thee  do  it — thank  me  not — What  stranger  ? 

Jer.  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
To  see  your  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 
Ife  Mon.  Then  let  him  enter.        [Exrr  Jerome. 

A  pause.    Enter  Comkad. 

De  Mon.  You  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 
with  me  ? 

Cor.  I  am  so  £u*  unfortunate,  my  lord, 
Tbat,  though  my  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
I  an  to  you  a  stranger. 

De  Mm.  How  may  this  be  ?   What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Con.  Since  thus  your  lordship  does  so  frankly 
ask, 
The  tiresome  preface  of  apology 
I  will  fjrbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once. — 
la  pk>dJing  drudgery  I've  spent  my  youth, 
A  careful  penman  in  another's  office ; 
And  ncflT,  my  master  and  emplojrer  dead,  ♦ 

They  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head. 
And  leave  roe  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age, 
Becau**  I  have  no  friend  to  take  my  part 
It  is  an  office  in  your  native  town. 
For  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  I  am  told 
Yoq  can  procure  it  for  roe.    Thus,  my  lord, 
^«n  the  repute  of  goodness  which  jrou  bear, 
I  bTe  presumed  to  beg. 

I>t  Mon.  They  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  fklie 
report 

C<yrL  Alas  !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 
Your  mind  is  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch, 
^  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal. 
Offended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt 

^  Mon.  What  dost  thou  say .' 

Con.  What  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsakL 
^  will  believe  n.y  wrongs  if  I  complain .' 
I  an  a  stranger,  Rezenvelt  my  foe. 
^  will  believe  my  wrongb  f 

^  Mon.  [eagerly  caiching  him  by  the  coat.) 

I  will  believe  them  * 
TboQ^  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds, 
^  uicient  record  told,  I  would  believe  them ! 
^  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthiness 
'^t  he  has  put  upon  tiiee  be  conceal'd. 
Speak  boldly,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
^''J  be  thy  friend.  111  be  thy  warmest  friend, 
W  he  has  done  thee  wrong. 

Con.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised, 
W I  iihould  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
^^  would  so  soon  your  nearest  kinsman  be. 

^  Mon.  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

^^  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

Hu  pledged  his  &ith  unto  your  noble  sister, 
^  soon  will  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
*»! am  toM, and  eo  the  world  believes. 

^ifc^  Tis  false  !  'tis  basely  false  ! 
^m  wieieh  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ? — It  chokes  my  breath — 
{Stomping  with  his  foot.)  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee  ^ 
Con.  Nt^,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not. 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell. 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks  ; 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  pauses,  staggers  backwardy  and 
sinks  into  a  chair  ;  then  starting  up  hastily,) 
De  Mon.    Where  am  I  now  .^   midst  all    the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd. 

This  never  came  before O,  if  it  be  ! 

The  thought  will  drive  me  mad.— Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love. 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil  *  'tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery  !  {Pauses.)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  ? 
{Paces  up  and  downy  furiously  agitated.) 
Con.  {aside.)  What  have  I  done  ^  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jeromb. 
De  Mon.  {in  a  loud,  angry  voice.)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour, 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour  . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Mon.  {in  a  faltering  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  ctll 

her  so. 
Jer.  In  truth,  I  cannot    tell  you  where  the 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Countest, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come. 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  ; 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will, 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  stop  them  not.    I  will  remin 
unseen. 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  off  vnnoHced, 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two  or  thre§ 
steps,  not  to  be  seen  from  the  garden,  waits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand : 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird, 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks— her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

too- 
Cursed  be  their  mirth  ! — 

Now,  now,  they  come;  keep  closer  still!  keep 
steady! 

{T\iking  holdifJtnme  wUh  both  hands,) 
ler.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
ZXf  Mon.  What,  do  I  fhake  } 
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Jer,  You  do,  in  truth,  and  your  teeth  chatter  Ux). 
De  Mon,  See  !  see  they  come  I  he  Btnitting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freberg  appear 
through  the  glass  door,  pursuing  their  way  up 
a  short  walk  leading  to  the  other  wing  of  the 
house.) 
See,  bis  audacious  face  he  turns  to  hers ; 
Uttering  with  confidence  some  nauseous  jest. 
And  she  endures  it  too— 0  this  looks  vilely  I 
Ha  !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm — 
What  does  he  mean  P — he  dares  not  take  her  hand  ! 
(Pauses  and  looks  eagerly.)  By  heaven  and  hell 

he  does ! 
-  (Letting  go  his  hold  of  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands   vehemently,  and    thereby  pushes    him 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer.  0 !  I  am  stunn'd !  my  head  is  cnick'd  in 
twain: 
Your  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  the  wall  is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Exit  Jerome,  with  a  sad,  rueful  countenance. 
De  Mon  fort  comes  forxoard  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  of 
great  agony  of  mind.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here ;  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  expressM ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation. 
With  tears  extorted  from  me ;  0,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  conjoined, 
The  morning  star  raixM  with  infernal  fire. 
Ere  I  had  thought  of  this — 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hour. 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire, 
8vch  combination  opposite,  unseemly, 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base, 
Did  ne*e»  produce — But  every  thing  is  possible, 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
O!  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul  * 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  followed,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favoured  lovers  boast 
We  quarreird  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  slipp'd  o'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door  ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd — 0  !  0  ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
( Throws  himsi^  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  up  from  his  seat  furiously.) 
Heirs  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  vUlain  ! 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
Ill  cru»h  thy  swelling  pride — I'll  still  thy  vaunt- 

111  do  a  deed  of  blood  !— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  tome  spell  or  magic  sympathy, 
Pierdng  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
(I%rowiHg  a  dagger  against  the  wall) 
Shall  groans  and  blood  afijright  me  ?   No,  I'll  do  it 
oogh  fupiag  life  beneath  my  pressure  halved. 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  horrid  brink, 
1  would  not  flinch. — Fy,  this  recalling  nature ! 
()  that  his  sever'd  limbs  were  strew'd  in  air, 
So  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  RsEBirvBLT  behind  from  the  glaai  door.  Dx  Mon- 
PORT  luma  round,  and  on  seeing  him  atarta  back^  ttoa 
drawing  his  sword,  rushee  furiously  upon  him. 

Detested  robber  I  now  all  fonns  arc  over ; 
Now  open  villany,  now  open  hate  ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 
Rez.  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 
De  Mon.  Speak  not,  but  draw.     Now  for  tky 

hated  life  ! 
(7^  ^ht :  Reienvelt  parries  his  thrusts  vttt 
great  skill,  and  at  last  disarms  him,) 
Then  take  my  life,  bkck  fiend,  for  bell  aisisti 
thee. 
Rez.    No,  Monfort,  but  Til  take   away  you 
»word. 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  you, 
But  for  your  safety.    By  to-morrow 't  eve 
ril  call  on  you  myself  and  give  it  back  ; 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrong, 
ril  justify  myself.     Farewell,  strange  man  ! 

[Em. 
(De  Monfort  stands  for  some  time  quite  metit*' 
«   less,  like  one  stupefied.  EnterstohimaSemal: 

he  starts.) 
De  Man.  Ha  !  who  art  thou  ? 
Ser.  Tis  I,  an'  please  your  hooout. 

De  Mon.  (staring  wildly  at  him.)   Who    ait 

thou  ? 
Ser.  Your  servant  Jacques. 
De  Mon.  Indeed  I  knew  ibee  doL 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  is  gone, 
Return  and  let  me  know. 
Ser.  He's  gone  already. 

De  Mon.  How  !  is  he  gone  so  soon  ? 
Ser.  His  servant  told  mc, 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comes  on. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  visit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  mansion 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  farther  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  soul 
Of  a  departed  sister.     For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  order'd 
Haa  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road. 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
So  says  his  knave.    Good  may  it  do  him,  sooth ! 
I  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  dells  alone 
For  all  his  wealth.    For  there,  as  I  have  heard, 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  scream >! 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  night, 
Have  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  wits. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fixed  in  thought.) 
I've  ta'enyour  m^^re,  an'  please  you,  from  her  field, 
And  wait  your  farther  orders. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  noL) 
Un  hoofs  are  sound,  and  where  the  saddle  gallHl, 
Begins  to  mend.    What  further  must  Us  done  ? 

(DeMonioTt  still  Steeds  him  nsL) 
Hii  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  s^uld  I  stay  ? 
De  Mon,  (sagerly,  as  he  is  going.)  He  fotf 
alone,  saidft  thou  ? 
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Sfr.  His  servant  told  me  to. 

Dt  Mon,  And  at  what  hour  ? 

Ser.  He  *part8  from  Amberg  by  the  fall  of  eve. 
few  yon,  my  lord !  how  changed  your  countenance 

is! 
Art  j-ou  not  well  ? 

DeHm.  Ye«,  I  am  well  t  begone, 

AoJ  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  wall : 

III  that  way  bend,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant. 

;I>e  Monfort  walkt  rapidlf  two  or  three  time* 

(tcrosi  the  itage ,-  then  $e(ze$  hie  dagger  from 

the  wall ;  looke  etea^aetly  at  ite  point,  and 

Exrr  haetily.) 

SCZWZ  III. MOOIfLiaHT.        A     WILD   PATH    IN  A 

WOOD,  tHADCO  WTrH  TAKES. 

Uin  Di  MoiTFOBT,  with  a  strong  expression  of  disquiet, 
nlfKd  with  fear,  upon  his  &ce,  looking  behind  him, 
•ad  bsiMliig  his  ear  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  listened  to 
smMihing- 

Df  Mon,  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
my  tread! 
It  there  an  echo  here  P  Metbinks  it  sounds 
Ai  though  some  heavy  footstep  followed  me 
I  will  advance  no  farther. 
Deep  stttlad  shadows  rest  across  the  path, 
ArA  thirkly-taagled  boighs  o'erfaang  this  spot 
n  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
T^  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike ; 
At  la  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream, 
Tui^  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass, 
X-  tlitHigh  they  passM  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
\^  -Ui  the  fixM  clearoess  of  reality. 

{An  owl  is  heard  screaming  near  him,) 
'^''irtxng.)  What  soond  is  that  P 

(LieUnt^and  the  owl  cries  again,) 
It  is  the  screech  owl's  cry. 
Foul  bird  of  ni^t !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
An  thoD  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  ^ 
Vvt  beard  of  this.  ( Potif es  and  listens. ) 

H  iw  those  fall'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path, 
^  ith  whispering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 

me 
E>vi  jtter  secret  things  ! 

IV  distant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  tiimal  wailing.  O  mysterious  night ! 
Tbflo  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  thou. 

>  distant  gathering  blast  sounds  through  the  wood, 

A:(i  dark  cloods  fleetly  hasten  o*er  the  sky : 

f     that  a  storm  wotUd  rise,  a  raging  storm ; 

An  :d«t  the  roar  of  warring  elements 

Vi  lift  my  hand  and  strike  !  but  this  pale  li^hc, 

T»  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing, 

1  "rrible.     {^Starting.)     Footsteps  are  near — 

H^  '■tKae*  '  he  comes  !  IMl  watch  him  farther  on— 

'  >  mnot  do  it  here.  [Exit. 

F' '  -  Razs?tvBLT,  and  conlinups  his  way  slowly  from 
'""'tkAxom  of  the  stage:  as  be  advances  to  the  front, 
)•*  owl  screams,  he  siopa  and  listens,  and  the  owl 
•cfoaaw  again. 

R^.  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way  ? 
Hijw  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  this  !  I  lilce  it  well. 
^  when  a  boy,  at  the  still  twilight  hrrur. 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak, 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom. 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky, 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 

And  through  them  looks  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake, 

Ton  sailing  cloud  beats  on  its  dusky  length  ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after. — 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  the 

trees; 
I  beat  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here — 

(A  hell  heard  at  some  distance,) 
The  convent  bell. 
Tis  distant  still :  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind, 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT   V. 
Scene  I. — the  ihsidf.  or  a  coffvwrr  chapel,  or 

OLD  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTUBE,  ALMO&t  DAAK  t  TWO 
TOBCHES  OlfLY  ARE  SEEK  AT  A  DISTANCE, BVRNIIfO 
OVER  A  mSWLT -COVERED  CRAVE-  LIOUTNINO  IS 
SECir  TLASHIIVO  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THUNDER  HEARD,  WITH  THE  SOUND  OV  WIND 
BEATING  UPON  THE  BUILDINO. 

Ecier  two  Monks. 
Uf  Monk.    The  storm  increases:    hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisten.    How  goes  time  ? 
2d  Monk.  It  is  the  hour :  I  hear  them  near  at 
hand: 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  we'll  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow. 
We'll  beg  a  friendly  shelter  till  the  mom. 

\8t  Monk.  See,  the  procession  enters :  let  us  join. 
( The  organ  strikes  up  a  solemn  prelude.) 

Enter  a  prucession  of  Nuns,  with  the  AasBtts,  bearing 
torches.  After  compassing  the  grave  twice,  aad  re- 
maining: therp  aome  time,  the  orcan  plays  a  t^nd 
dirge,  whilr.  they  stand  round  the  prav*». 

THE  BURIAL. 

Departed  soul,  wh'iee  poor  romaiiie 
This  hallow *d  Innely  grave  couuins; 
Wboee  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 
Whoee  pains  and  *»rri>w9  are  no  more ; 
Blpss'd  b/*  thou  with  tho  blessM  above ! 
Wheri*  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

L^t  HIM,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  Th<^  livioff  and  the  dead  ; 

In  vhom  tho  stars  of  heaven  rejoice, 

And  th«>  ocean  lids  its  voice; 

Thy  spiriu  purifieii,  in  2l'»ry  raise 

To  siriz  with  holy  sainta  his  everlaatini;  praise! 

Deiwrtrsl  Boiil,  wh'i  in  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  our  lowly  sister  bren. 
Swift  bf>  iby  way  i(»  wh^rf  tli^  blewed  dwell  I 
Uniil  w*'  n-H*»t  ih»'<*  i)iprp,  far»»well  •  (arewelP 
2U 
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Enter  a  young  Pbnsionbr,  with  a  wild,  lerrifled  look,  her 
hair  and  dress  al  scattered,  anl  rushes  forward 
amongst  them. 

Abb.  Whycoraest  thou  here,  with  such  disordered 
looks. 
To  break  upon  our  sad  solemnity  ? 

Pen.  0 !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  blast, 
Such  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chill. 

Abb.  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm. 
Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams  > 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen.  O  no,  for  twice  it  callM,  so  loudly  caird, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature  } 
And  murder !  murder  !  was  the  dreadful  cr}*. 
A  third  time  it  returned  with  feeble  strength. 
But  o'  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smotherM  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat, 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growlM — 

0  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i*  the  insUnt  stillM : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done, 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thou  hear  it  i* 
Pen,  In  the  higher  cells, 

As  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close. 

lit  Monk.  I  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived i 
He  is  upon  his  way. 

^66.  Be  not  alarm*d ;  it  still  may  be  deception. 
Tis  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  bonour*d  dead. 
(Outes  a  sign^  and  the  organ  plays  again :  Just 
at  it  ceases  a  laud  knocking  is  heard  unthout.) 
Abb,  Ha  !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

{Knocking  heard  a^ain.) 
2d  Monk.  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste. 
Hush .'  hush  !  What  footsteps  come  ?    Ha  !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  BsmnAED,  hearing  a  lantern. 
Ut  Monk.  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiffened 
fear! 
Where  hast  thou  been,  good  brother  f 
Bern.  I've  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 
{All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 
What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
Bern.  As  on  I  hasten'd,  bearing  thus  my  light, 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  a  murder'd  corse,  stretchM  on  his  back, 
Smear'd  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 
Abb.  A  man  or  woman  was't  ? 
Bern.  A  man,  a  man  ! 

Abb.  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  remains  of  life  ? 
Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern.  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

I  look'd  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid. — 
A  chilly  horror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

Iff  Monk.  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 

to  thee? 
Bern.  The  face !  I  would  not  on  the  face  have 
look'd 
*or  e'en  e  kingdom's  wealth,  for  all  the  worM ! 


0  no  I  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neck  ! 
{Shaking  his  head  and  shuddering  with  horror 

Loud  I  nocking  heard  vifhout.) 
Sist.  Good  mercy  !  who  comes  next  ? 
Bern,  Not  fur  beUnd 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  road ; 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threaten'd  to  return. 

2d  Monk.  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Brother  Thova«,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look. 

Ut  Monk.  How  wild  he  looks  ! 

Bern,  (going  «p  to  him  eagerly.)  What,  bsit 
thou  seen  it  too  ? 

Thorn.  Yes,  yes  !  it  glared  upon  me  as  it  passM. 

Bern.  What  glared  upon  thee  ? 

{All  gathering  round  Thomas,  and  speaking  si 
once.) 

0  !  what  hast  thou  feen 

Thorn.  As,  striving  with  the   blast,  I  onwaid 
came. 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind, 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleamM, 
Which  paused  and  look'd  upon  me  as  it  passM. 
But  such  a  look,  such  wildness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-strain'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  shrunk  and  shndderU 
If  a  damn'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
I've  seen  it. 

Bern.  Was  there  any  blood  upon  it  ? 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  pass'd,  I  did  not  see  its  foan ; 
Naught  but  the  horrid  face. 

Bern.  It  is  the  mtirderer. 

1  St  Monk.  What  w^y  went  it  i 

Thorn.  1  durst  not  look  till  I  had  pass'd  it  far. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  roe  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  dusky  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it ;  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
Twas  but  a  saplmg  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 

Ut  Monk.  But  we  must  look  to*t ;  we  most  fol- 
low it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  2d  Monk.)  Will  yoi 

go,  brother  ? 
{To  Bernard.)  And  you,  good  Bernard  ? 

Bern.  If  I  needs  must  go. 

Ut  Monk.  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Abb.  Heaven  be  with  you,  thf« ! 

[ExEUiTT  Mooks* 

Pen.  Amen  !  amen  !  Good  heaven  be  with  w 
aU! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb.  Daughters,  retire ;  peace  to   the  peicefiil 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finish 'd.       [Exevwt. 

Scene  II. — \  lakge  boom  w  the  conveict,  ti*t 

DARK. 

Enter  the  Abbbsb,  young  PsNsioifait  bearing  a  ligbti 
and  aevoral  Suns ;  she  sets  down  the  light  on  a  tt^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  room  is  sUU  ntj 
gloomy. 

Abb.    They  have  been  longer    absent  tbao  I 
thought ; 

1  fear  he  has  escaped  them. 

UtNitn,  Heaven  forbid! 
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?A  No,  DO,  found  out  foul  murder  ever  is, 
Aod  the  foul  murderer  too. 
U  Ntm.  The  good  Saint  Francis  will  direct  their 
search; 
Tbc  bkwd  so  near  this  holy  convent  shed 
For  threefold  vengeance  calls. 

iM.  I  hear  a  noise  within  the  inner  court— 
Thej  are  retum'd;  {Usteningf)   and  Bernard's 

voice  I  hear : 
They  are  retum'd. 

Pm.  Why  do  I  tremble  so  ? 

It  ii  not  I  who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 
i<  Mm.  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bern,  (without,)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  euBot  DOW  unhand  the  prisoner. 
(iU  ipmk  together,  ihrinking  back  from  the 
iotr,  iutd  ttaring  vpon  one  another,) 
Heiiwithtfaem! 
(i  folding  door  at  the  bottom  pf  the  ttage  it 
opened,  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  the 
eOier  Udo  Monks,  carrying  lanterns  in  their 
kmdt  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort.      7^ 
ore  Wuwite  foUowed  by  other  Monks.    At  they 
leid  forward  De  Monfort,  the  light  it  turned 
•wsy,  to  that  he  it  teen  obscurely ;  but  when 
(^r  come  to  the  front  qf  the  ttage,  they  turn 
(he  light  tide  cf  their  lantemt  on  him  at  once, 
end  kit  face  it  teen  in  all  the  strengthened 
horror  ef  despair,  with  hit  hands  and  clothet 
Moody.    Abbess  and  Nuns  tpeak  at  once,  and 
H»tbaek.) 

Holy  saints  be  with  us ! 
Bern,  (to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood  ! 
ii6.  Of  misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  (te  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters,  turn  not  thus 
away. 
*>«k  to  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  you : 
P«  from  his  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard, 
Stn  one  deep  groan  and  smotherM  exclamation, 
^^ba  first  we  seized  him. 
itt.  (to  De  Mon.)  Most  miserable  man,  bow  art 
thou  thus  ?  (Pautet,) 

^  tongue  is  silent,  but  tiiose  bloody  hands 
Dft  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
JifUon,  (routed,  lookt  stea^astly  at  the  Abbess 
for  tome  time,  then  tpeakirig  in  a  thort 
hurried  voice,)  I  have  no  name. 
M.  (to  Bern.)  Do  it  thyself;  1*11  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
fm.  0  holy  saints  !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke, 
^hesokradlycaUU— 
^  in  my  ears  it  rings :  O  murder !  murder ! 
JifUon,  (ttarting.)  He  calls  again ! 
^A-  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 
Til  past 
fifAfon.  lis  past 

^<».  Yes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
(De  Monfort  %ittert  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
frm  faUing  by  the  Monks.    A  noite  it  heard 
vithout,) 
-^W.  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps, 
wke  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern,  It  is  the  body :  I  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 


(Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room :  they  then  uncover  it, 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivering  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  sttme  distance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  De  Monfort    A  long  pause,) 
Bom,    (to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity  ! 
0  !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed  ! 

Iff  AfotiA^  (looking  a;t  the  body.)  How  hard  tho9« 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd, 
As  though  he  struggled  still  \ 
2d  Monk.    The  hands,  too,  clench'd:  the  last 

efforts  of  nature. 
(De  Monfort  «ft7/  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raising  tfp 
the  head  a  little,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thorn.  Know'st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
De  Mon.  (putting  his  hcMds  before  his  face  in 
violent  pertttrbtUion.)  0  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight  I 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  ? 

Thorn.  Ha !  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deed  P  , 

Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Such  horrid  murder  done  ?    What  fiend  could  tempt 
thee? 
(Pauses  and  looks  stea4fastly  at  De  Monfort) 
Ve  Mon.  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 


Hast  thou  not  covered  it } 
Bern,  (to  Thom.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  for  thou 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  grated  o'er ; 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thorn,  Then  let  it  be. 

Bern,  (to  Monks,  fyc)  Come,  let  us  all  depart 
'Exi:uirr   Abbess    and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  bAind,) 
J)e  Mon.  All  gone  *  (Perceiving  the  Monk.)  0 

stay  thou  here  ! 
Monk,  It  must  not  be. 

Jk  Mon.  V\\  give  thee  gold  *,  1*11  make  thee  rich 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e*en  but  a  little  while. 
Morik,  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

Monk,  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee. '  (Going,) 

De  Mon,  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

(Catching  hold  qf  him  eagerly,) 
O  !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form  ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  still. 
0  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exrr. 
De  Mon,  (alone,  looking  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance,)    Alone  with  thee  !  but 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
Tit  done,  *tis  numbered  with  the  thingi  o'eipatt } 
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Would,  would  it  were  to  come  ! — 

What  fated  end,  what  darkly  gathering  cloud 

Will  close  on  all  this  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts, 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies, 
Dark,  restless,  terrible  !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

(PawMt  and  thuddert.) 
How  ^ith  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me, 
EVn   with  the  death's  wound  gored !  O  horrid, 

horrid  ! 
Methink^  I  feel  him  slilL— What  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heard  a  smother'd  groan. — It  is  impossible ! 

(Looking  ttetu^attly  at  thi  body.) 
It  move5  I  it  moves .'  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell. 
It  mov  e«i  again !  I  cannot  suffer  this — 
Whatc'ei  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it. 
{Rum  to  the  corpttf  and  ttart  off  the  cloth  in 
despair.) 
All  sUU  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix*d  and  grisly  death. 
■  How  sternly  lixM !  0  !  those  glazed  eyes  ! 
They  look  upon  me  still. 

[Shrinks  back  with  horror.) 
Come,  madness  !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  cannot  suffer  this !  Here,  rocky  wall. 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
(Runt  furiously,  and,  dashing  his  head  against 
the  ir  all,  falls  upon  the  floor.) 

^Enier  two  Monks  haMily. 
UtMonk.  See;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroy'd 

himself. 
2d  Monk.  He  does  but  faint.    Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
Is*  Monk.  We  did  not  well  to  leave  hira  here 

alone. 
id  Monk.  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[ExEVirr,  bearing  out  De  Monfort 

SCEIfK  III. — BEFORE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  CONVEKT. 

Enter  Jams  Ds  Mompobt,  Fbsbbbo,  and  Mamukl.  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  ahon 
and  shrinks  back. 

Freb.  Ha !    wherefore  ?    has  a  sudden  illness 

seized  thee  f 
Jane.  No,  no,  my   friend. — And  yet  I'm  very 
faint — 
I  dread  to  enter  here. 

Man.  Ay,  so  I  thought : 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  show'd  its    top,  I  saw  your    countenance 

change. 
But  breathe  a  little  here ;  PIl  go  before. 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
Freb.  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Manuel  goes  and  knocks  at  the  gate.) 
Courage,  dear  madam :  all  may  yet  be  well. 
Rezenvelt's  servant,  frigbten'd  with  the  storm, 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge. 
Might  be  alarm'd,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not ;  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  (looking  eagerly  to  the  gate,  where  Manuel 
taiks  with  the  Porter.)  Ha !  see,  he  taUa 
with  some  one  eamestlv. 


And  seest  thou  not  that  motion  of  his  hands  ? 
He  stands  like  one  who  heara  a  horrid  tale. 
Almighty  Crod  !       (Manuel  ^oes  into  the  comtent.) 
He  comes  not  back ;  he  enten. 
Freb.  Beer  up>  my  noble  friend. 
Jane.  I  will,  I  will !  But  this  suspense  is  dread- 

fuL 
(A  lomg  pause.     Maiwel  re-enters  from    the 
convent,  and  comes  forward  slouUf  with  a  sad 
countenance.) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bears  g(X>d  tidings ! 
O  God !  his  face  doth  tell  the  botrid  faet ; 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Freh.  How  is  it,  Manuel ' 

Man.  I've  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his  door: 
It  is  indeed  my  piaster.  (BtirsftJi^  iutotean,) 

(Jzne  faints,  and  is  supported  by  Frebetf.) 

Enter  Abbess  and  sevenl  Kvm  fnm  the  conventr  wii 
gather  at)out  her,  and  apply  mnedi«s.    Slie  rec»Ttfa 
\st  Nun.  The  life  returns  again. 
id  Nun.  Yes,  she  revives. 

Abb.  (to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble  ladjr*} 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress  . 
We  would  with  holy  kindaeis  soothe  hm  we, 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  Chiistiaa  love. 
Freb.  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  gnte6il 
thanks. 
ExEviTT,  supporting  Jane  into  the  content. 

Scene  IV. — de  monfort  is  DiscovrnrD  sittinc  w 

A  TlfOCCHTFTL  FOSTt'RE.  HE  REMAINS  SO  FOt 
SOME  TIME.  HIS  FACE  AFTERWARD  BEOINS  TO 
APPEAR  ACrfATED,  LIKE  ONE  WHOSE  MUIO  IS 
HARROWED  WITH  THE  SEVEREST  THOOOBTf; 
THEN,  STARTING  FROM  HIS  SEAT,  HE  CLASPS  HIS 
HANDS  TOGETHER,  AND  HOLDS  THEM  UP  TO 
HEAVEN. 

De  Mon.  O  thai  I  ne'er  had  known  the  light  o( 
day! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung. 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  nature  ' 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known. 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-eminence  ! 
O  that  it  had  !  O  that  I  had  been  form'd 
An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senseless  changeling, 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  haste, 
Nof  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

(Pauses  t  then,  in  a  caltnsr,  sorrowful  voice.) 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  .' 
For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  close. 
This  little  term  of  nature's  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past : 
But  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness. 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger  •, 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breaking  wares 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  f  0  would  I  could ! 


Enter  Manvxl,  who  springs  forward  to  his  master,  bat 
Is  checked  upon  perceiving  Ds  Monpobt  draw  back 
and  look  sternly  at  htm. 

Man.  My  lord,  my  master  I  O  my  dearest  maitsr! 
(De  Monfort  still  looks  at  him  without  speaking.' 
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^IJ,  CO  not  thus  icfud  me,  good  my  lord ! 
Speak  to  me :  am  I  not  yoor  faithful  Manuel  ? 
DtMm,  {in  a  knty^  hroken  vaict,)  Art  thou 


Km.  No,  sir,  the  Lady  Jane  is  on  her  way  { 
Ae  is  not  far  behind. 

De  Man,  (totting  kU  arm  over  hit  head  in  an 
a^o»y.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bear 
but  Una! 
It  mntt  not  be. — Run  and  prevent  her  coming. 
Say,  he  wbe  is  detain*d  e  prisoner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing. 
I  la  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft ; 
Oat  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast ; 
IVmtless  and  horrible. — 
Tell  lier  De  Monfort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
bti  a  desolate  and  distant  land, 
Ne^  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  this ; 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Eater  iin  Urn  MovroftT,  bunting  into  the  chamber, 
and  followed  bj  Frbbbbo,  Abbbss,  and  several  Nuns. 

Jne,  We  must !  we  must !  My  brother,  0  my 

brother! 
(De  Menfort  tumt  away  hit  head  and  hides  hit 
feet  with  hit  arm.     Jane  ttopt  short,  amf, 
making  a  great  effort,  turns  to  Freberg,  and 
the  othtrt  who  followed  her,  and  with  an  air  qf 
dignity  ttrelchet  out  her  hand^  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    All  retire  but  Freberg,  who  seems  to 
hesitate.) 
Aod  thoo  too,  Freberg:  call  it  not  unkind. 
[Exrr  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain, 
kne.  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  tumt  round  and  lookt  torrmtfttlly 
vpon  her ;  she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and  he, 
rvAing  into  them,  hides  Ms  face  upon  her 
breast  and  weeps.) 
ient.  Ay,  give  thy  sorrow   vent;  here  mayst 

thou  weep. 
De  Mon.  {in  broken  accents.)  O  ?  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
Tke  Undness  of  affection. 
Mf  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost ; 
Horrid  and  dark. — I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
I*ve  done  a  deed — But  I  am  human  still. 
-feK.  I  know  thy  sufferings :  leave  thy  sorrow 
free: 
ThoQ  art  with  one  who  never  did  upbraid ; 
Who  mourns,  who  loves  thee  still. 
He  Mm.  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  }  no,  no ;  it  should 
not  be. 
[^^rinking  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer, 
^^  such  embrace  unmeet :  O  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 
t^is^nee  and  public  shame  abide  me  now ; 
Aod  all,  alas  !  who  do  my  kindred  own, 
1  he  direful  portion  share.— Away,  away  ? 
Shall  a  disgraced  and  public  criminal 
f^i'^e  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
Tt  noble  worth  like  thine  } — I  have  no  name — 
'"m  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee  ;  depart 
(SA^  takes  hit  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 

speaks  vHth  a  determined  voice.) 
'kne.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  enjoy  *d 
Tb  plajrfQl  term  of  infancy  together ; 
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And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripenM  yem 

We*ve  been  eaeh  other's  stay.    Dark  k>wect  oar 

fate, 
And  terrible  the  stonn  that  gathen  o'er  us ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Whkb  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prison- 
house; 
In  the  terrifflc  face  of  aimed  law  ; 
Yea,  on  the  scafibld,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Mon.    {looking   at  her  with    admtration.) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane ! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill. 
Depressed  with  infamy  and  open  shame ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness : 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely  ;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  feel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end. 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  noble  still. 

De  Mon.  With  thee  I  am  ;  who  weie  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah  !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond. 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul. 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharged. 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy ; 
Think  upon  this. 

DeMon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no!  this  blood! 
this  blood  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

DeMon.  {eagerly.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
en'd  misery. 
Imprisoned  anguish  of  tormented  spirits, 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance,  have  ?  Think'st  thou  that  this  maybe  / 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  0  speak  me  comfort  here ! 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed  host, 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  horrible— 

0  speak  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  lookt  torrowfully  upon  htmf 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eym 
to  heaven,  teemt  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

De  Mon.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  Heaven 
hear  thy  prayer ! 

1  fain  would  kneel. — ^Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it. 
Jane.  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd, 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother. 
{She  knult  and  prays  to  hertelf;  he  kneelt  by 
her,  and  clasps  hit  handt  fervently,  bvt  tpeakt 
not.     A  noite  of  chaint  clanking  is  heard 
without,  and  they  both  rise.) 
De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?   They  come 

to  interrupt  us. 
Jane,  {moving  towards  a  tide  door.)  Then  let  ut 
enter  here. 
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De  Man,  {etUdUng  hold  </  her  with  a  look  qf 
horror.)  NotUiere — uot  there — the  oorpse 
— the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane,  What»  Uet  be  these  ? — ^Unhappy  Reseo- 

velt  ? 
De  Mon,  A  sudden  thought  bu  come  Mioet  my 
miod; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?    Unhappy  Rezenvelt ! 
Sayst  thou  but  this  P 
Jane,  What  should  1  si^?   he  was  an  honest 
man; 
I  ftill  hare  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  tittere  a  deep  groan,) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 

De  Mon,  It  hath  a  meaning. 

Enter  Abbiss  and  Monks,  with  two  Orricsas  of  justice 
carrying  fetters  in  their  hands  to  put  upon  Da  M omport. 

Jane,  {ttarting.)  What  men  are  these  ? 
Ut  Off,  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law. 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

(Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane.  A  stranger  uncondemn 'd  ?  this  cannot  be. 
Is^  Qf.  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  unjudged, 
But  is  so  far  condemned  by  circumstance. 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law, 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane.  Nay,  say  not  so ;  he  has  no  power  t' escape : 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain  { 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 

It*  Qf.  We  must  perform  our  oflBce. 
Jane,  0 !  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
Ut  Qf,  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  [To  2<2 Officer.)  Come, do  thy 
work. 
Jane.  Harsh  are  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  barw 
den'd  brow ; 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man — 

{Kneeling  to  him.) 
(De  Monfort,  roused  at  this,  runs  ttp  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
str aches  himself  up  proudly.) 
De  Mon,  (to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity ; 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee. 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
(Holding  out  his  tumds,)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron  {  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground : 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast. 
For  that  were  best  of  all. 
(A  long  pause,  whilst  they  put  irons  upon  him. 
After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorrow- 
fully,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast, 
De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them,  and  then  at  Jane  $  crosses  them  oter  his 
breast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  feel^ 
ings,) 
1st  Qf,  1  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move  you 
hence,  ( To  De  Monfort.) 

loto  another  chamber  more  iecuxe. 


DeMon.  Well,  I  am  ready,  sir. 
(Approaching  Jane,  whom  the  Abbees  is  tniea 
touring  to  coatfort,  but  to  no  purpose,) 
Ah  !  wherefore  thus !  most  honour*d  and  most  dear  ? 
Shrink  not  at  the  acooutremeats  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

(Eniaavouring  to  look  dmrfid,) 
Wilt  thou  pennit  me  with  a  gyved  hand  ? 

(She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raises  to  his  lips.) 
This  was  my  proudest  office. 

[EzBTOTT,  De  Monfort  leading  out  Jane. 

SCKHS  v.— AH  AFABTMBST  IV  THE  COlTVmirr,  OPOf- 

iNo  nrro  akotukk  eoom,  whose  low,  AmcHD 

DOOa  IS  SEEK  m  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE   STAOE.      IB 
ONE  COBREB  A  MONK  IB  SEEN  KITEELIlfO. 


Enter  another  Monk,  who, 
he  rises  from  his  knees, 
hhn. 


on  perceiving  him,  mops  tfll 
and  then  goes  eagerly  op  is 


\st  Monk.  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 

id  Monk,  (pointing  to  the  door.)  He  is  within, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

Is*  Monk,  How  is  this,  good  brother? 

Methougfat  he  braved  it  with  a  manly  S|iiiit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortune  bravely. 

2d  Afon^  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  for  a  while 
He  soem'd  inspired  (  but,  soon  depretsM  •gtia* 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o'erwhelmM  hit  soqI  : 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind. 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  has  bunt } 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruddy  tide  has  rush*d  into  his  mouth. 
God  grant  hb  pains  be  short ! 

IstMonk,  How  does  the  lady  f 

id  Monk,  She  sits  and  bears  his  head  upon  her 
lap, 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  his  ghastly  face 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  nvetchedneis. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her.— 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

let  Monk,  It  wears,  methinks,  upon  the  i 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night:  the  moon 
Is  wrapped  in  sable  clouds  {  the  chill  blast  i 
Like  dumal  lamentations.    Ay,  who  knows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnight  winds .' 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavern's  mouth, 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my  ear, 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  crept 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  damned  sprites, 
W  hom  yawning  cbamels,  and  th'  unCathom'd  deplhi 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  around 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  his  fatal  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  future  mate  ? — I  do  believe  there  are. 

2d  AfonA:.  Peace,  peace  !  a  God  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy. 
Veils  from  our  sight — ^Ha !  hear  that  heavy  groin. 
(A  groan  heard  within,) 

Ut  Monk,  It  is  the  dying  man. 

(Anoitkor  groan,) 

2d  Monk,  God  grant  him  rest ! 

(Listening  aitkeiom) 
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I  hear  bim  ttroggliDg  in  the  gripe  of  deaih. 

0  pitecus  heaven  I  ( Qoeifrom  the  door.) 


Eater  BroUMr  Thomas  from  the  chamber. 
How  now,  good  brother  ? 
TVmi.  Retire,  my  friends.     O  many  a.  bed  of 
death 
With  all  its  pangs  and  horrors  I  have  seen, 
Bnt  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends ; 
The  death-bell  will  its  awful  signal  give, 
When  he  has  breathed  his  last 
I  would  move  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint : 
Let  me  a  moment  on  thy  shoulder  lean. 
0,  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

{Lttmt  on  tecomd  Monk :  a  paun.) 

£nter  BaiuiAan  from  the  chamber. 
3d  Monk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent  ? 
Bern.  He  is  with  Him  who  made  him }  Hm ,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awful  presence 
Th*  unsceptred  tyrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
like  an  unclothed  babe.  {Bell  tolls.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  bkx>d-8tainM  soul ; 
May  heaven  have  mercy  on  him  !  {Bell  tolls  again,) 

[EXEVKT. 


▼I. A  HALL  OR   LARGE  ROOM  Ilf  THE   CON- 

THE  BODIES  OT  DE  MOKTORT  AND  REZEN- 
mr  ABE  mSOOVBRED  LAID  OtTT  17P0H  A  LOW 
TABLE  OR  PLATFORM,  COVERED  WITH  BLACK. 
TREBERO,  BERNARD,  ABBESS,  MONKS,  AND  NUNS 
ATTENDING. 

Ahb.  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  they  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
RespectiBg  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

Fr^.  And  you  have  vrisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

{Gom  to  the  table,  and  looks  at  the  bodies,  but 
without  uncovering  them.) 
Unh^ypy  men  *  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  ^ents  and  with  virtues  were  endued. 
Te  should  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  came, 
lad  ID  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  days 
Te  sleep  in  horrid  death.    0  direful  hate ! 
WhRt  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is, 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee ! 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  excites. 
Ungenerously  excites,  with  careless  scorn, 
8odi  baleful  passion  in  a  brother's  breast. 
Whom  heaven  commands  to  love?   Low  are  ye 

laid: 
Still  mil  contention  now. — Low  are  ye  laid ; 
I  k>Ted  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  fall. 

Ahb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  lord  ? 

Freb.  I  k>ved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 
Jane? 

Abb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  soul. 
I  never  taw  in  woman  bowM  with  grief, 
Soeh  moving  dignity. 

Freb.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

Pve  known  her  long :  of  worth  most  excellent ; 
But  m  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
UpoB  tbe  mind  with  added  majesty. 
At  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantleil  in  ckrada  and  stoim. 


Enter  Manubl  and  J 
Man.  (pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here^ 
a  piteous  sight 
'  Jer,  A  piteous  sight .'  yet  I  will  look  upon  him  t 
111  see  his  &ce  in  death.    Alas,  alas  ! 
I've  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  undisturi)'d. 
He  look'd  most  graciously. 
{Idfts  up  in  mistake  the  eloth  from  the  body  qf 
Rezenvelt,  and  starts  back  with  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh ! 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

{Drops  the  cloth  again.) 
Man.  That  is  the  murder'd  corpse ;  here  lies  De 
Monfort 

{Going  to  uncover  the  other  body,) 
Jer.  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  cannot 

look  upon  him  now. 
Hon.  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — ^inter  him  in  the  dark — 
Let  no  one  look  upon  bim. 
Bern.  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  murder'd  corse : 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  D^  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pray  ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  here  ? 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair. 
So  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyes  i 
The  sharpened  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  murderer^ 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  those  matted  locks  ! 

Jer.  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown,. 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since,. 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ^ 
Bern.  Such  change,  from  violent  conflict  of  the 
mind. 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer.  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  suffer'd  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern.  Draw  back,  draw  back ;  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Janb  Da  Mohvort. 
(Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himse^  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  cheeks  himse^  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  qf  her  countenance, 
and  draws  back  respectfuily.  Jane  advances 
to  thetable,and  looks  attentively  at  the  covered 
bodies.     Manuel  points  out  the  body  qf  Dt 
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Ore,  Perhaps  thou  mean'st  Cordenini  Maro»  lady. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name, 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangely. 

jpor.  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errest  not ; 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  think*st  I  do. 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  firm,  heroic  courage. 

Svl,  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore,  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile. 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  conceal*d 
Behind  his  smiling  dam's  transparent  veiL 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I've  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds. 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  nmiour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

Svl,  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls : 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore,  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without. 
They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

Std,  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[ExxuNT  hattily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

Por.  {Stopping  her  ears.)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Page,  May  not  I,  I  pray. 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

Por.  No  ;  go  not,  child : 

'Twill  frighten  thee  ;  it  is  a  horrid  sight. 

Peige.  Yet,  and  it  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por,  1  say  it  is  a  horrid,  piteous  sight. 
Thou  wilt  be  frighten'd  at  it. 

Page.  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it 

Por,  Go,  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation : 
There's  all  the  harden 'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  art 

[Excuzrr,  severally, 

SCENS  II. — AH  OPEir  SqUAKE  WITH  BUILDIKG8. 

Enter  Cordbious  Mabo,  at  the  head  of  his  Solduiks, 
who  draw  up  on  either  side :  then  enters  along  proces- 
sion of  public  Funcliooariei,  &c.  cooducUng  Mabttbs 
to  the  place  of  execution,  who,  as  thej  pus  on,  sing 
together  in  unison :  one  more  noble  than  the  others, 
walking  first. 

SONG. 
A  long  &ieweU  to  sin  and  sorrow, 

To  beam  of  day  and  evening  shade  I 
High  in  glory  lireaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  lade. 

While  mortal  flesh  in  flame  is  bleeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Our  brother  and  our  Lord  is  pleading 

At  mercy's  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hated  and  the  hating. 

Ezfstance  sad  in  toil  and  strife; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  waiting 

To  hail  oar  opening  life. 

Barth%  feted  soundi  oar  eaia  fersaking, 

A  moaMBfi  sileace  death  riiall  be ; 
Then,  to  heaven's  jubilee  awsklngi 
Faith  ends  In  victory. 
PBmnrr  Martyrs,  4^.  4«.  Conlemui  wOk  Mi 


Ofiicers    and  Soldiers  still   remaining!  UU 
Officers  on  thefront,and  CordeiunM apart frem 
them  in  a  thoughtful  posture.) 
First  OffL  Brave  Varus  marches  boldly  at  ^ 
head 
Of  that  deluded  band. 

Second  Offi.  Are  these  the  m^n,  who  hateiol 
orgies  hold 
In  dens  and  deserts,  courting,  with  enchantments, 
The  intercourse  of  demons  ? 

Third  OffL  Ay,  vrith  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  crucify  a  babe ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shrieking  on  the  rood 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  aboninable 
First  OffL  Dost  thou  believe  it  ? 
Third  Qffi.  1  can  believe  all  this  or  any  thing 
Of  the  possess 'd  and  mad. 
First  Qffi.  What  demonry,  thinkest  tbou,  pos- 
sesses Varus  ? 
Second  OffL  That  is  well  urged.  {To  the  olktr.) 
Is  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alas,  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  soldier 
Thus,  as  a  malefactor,  led  to  death  ! 
First  OffL   Viewing  his  keen,  enlivea'd  coos- 
tenance 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  rather  gueisM 
He  led  victorious  soldiers  to  the  charge  t 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  follow  him 
With  noble  confidence. 

Third  OffL  'TIS  all  vain  seeming. 

He  is  a  man,  who  makes  a  show  of  valoor 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  testimony. 
Cor.   {advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  lieet:  a 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  closed  in  bloody  strife. 

{Turning  away  angrily  to  the  hath  grenmi.) 
First  Offi.  Our  chief,  methinks,  is  in  a  fretfel 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  him. 
Second  QffL  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  ottr 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  ; 
We  must  advance,  and  with  our  closing  ranks 
The  fatal  pile  encircle. 
(ExEUHT  in  order,  whilst  a  chorus  of  Martyn  * 
heard  at  a  distance.) 

SCEFE  III. — ^Air  APAHTMEIfT  tSt  A  PEIVATB  HOUIB. 

Enter  two  Chbutun  Wombn,  by  opposite  sidea 

First  Worn,  Hast  tbou  heard  any  thing  ? 

Second  Worn,  Naught,  save  the  marmtir  of  the 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  times  to  deep  and  awful  silence. 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiration.    In  these  nei|^bouring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citisen. 
The  town  appearing  uninhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  here  P   Thoa  dioaid'M  him 

sUy'd 
With  the  onfaappy  mother  of  ^oor  CbIus. 

First  Worn.  She  sent  me  hither  in  her  9fqnf 
Of  User  and  fearful  hope. 

I    Second  Worn,  Ha !  does  she  hope  deUfenatt 
from  deatii  f 
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nm  Worn.  O  no  !  thou  wrong'st  her,  friend ;  it 
is  not  that : 
DeliTennce  is  her  fear,  and  deoth  her  hope. 
A  teoond  time  she  bears  a  mother's  throes 
For  ber  yoong  stripling,  whose  exalted  birth 
To  endless  life  is  at  this  fearftil  crisis, 
Or  eamM  or  lost    Mslj  heaven  forefend  the  last ! 
Be  is  a  timid  jouth,  and  soft  of  nature : 
God  grant  him  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

Stamd  Worn,  Here  comes  our  reverend  father. 

Enter  a  Chhistian  Fathbk. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in  bliss  ? 

FatK  Yes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
In  high  immortal  bliss.    Caelus  alone — 

First  Worn,  He  hath  apostatized  !  0  wo  is  me  ! 
0  wo  u  roe  for  his  most  wretched  mother  ! 

Fath.  Apostatized  !  No  ;  stripling  as  he  is. 
His  fortitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave, 
Shone  paramount 

For  bis  soft  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Made  them  conceive  they  might  subdue  his  firm- 
ness. 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
▲ad  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Then  did  they  court  and  tempt  him  with  fair  pro- 
mise 
Of  all  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  offer,  to  deny  his  holy  faith. 
Bat  he,  who  seem*d  before  so  meek  and  timid, 
Now  suddenly  imbued  with  holy  grace, 
Like  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o'er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
Gknr'd  with  new  life  ;  and  from  his  fervid  tongue 
Words  of  most  firm,  indignant  constancy 
Poor'd  eloquently  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
Sprang  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour }  or,  alas  I 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates, 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 

Firtt  Worn,  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  ! — 
Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 

fktk.  I  saw  it  not :  the  friend  who  witness'd  if. 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devouring  flame  ; 
Therefore  1  spoke  of  Cslus  doubtfully, 
If  be  as  yet  belong'd  to  earth  or  heaven. 

(Tkey  cover  their  faui,  and  remain  iiUnt.) 

Batar  a  Cnaanaii  BaovHaa. 
BnOL  Lift  up  your  heads,  my  sisters  !  let  you 
voices 
In  grateful  thanks  be  raised  !  Thoee  ye  lament. 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  haaveBly  joy  exchanged. 
T%e  manly  Varui  and  the  youthliil  Oaslus, 
The  tkm  and  the  dove,  yofce-feUowi  linkM, 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equal  booour  gain^ 
First  Worn,  And  pnlsed  be  God,  who  makei  the 
weakest  strong  * 
m  to  his  mother  with  the  blatied  tidiiigi.    [Exit. 
Paik.  Let  at  retira  and  pray.    How  toon  oar 


May  have  like  ending,  Ood 
0  !  may  like  giaca  rapport  at  in  our  naid 

[ 
Scon  rv.— AH  oFEir  spaoc  nr  rtJtnn  or  ▲  tbdib. 

Caftor  Ceavaimrs,  as  remming  from  the  execntfc» 
wkb  bis  Sounaa,  who,  upon  a  signal  horn  him, 


disperse  mod  leava  him  akwe.  He  walka  a  few  paces 
slowly,  ihen  stops  and  continues  kit  a  short  time  In  a 
thoughtful  posture. 

Cor,  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good  or  ill. 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  it 
Can  loathsome  demonry  in  dauntless  bearing, 
Oatdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  aU  thought — incomprehensible. 

{Remains  for  a  moment  silent  and  thougk^fulp 
while  Sylvias  enters  bdUnd  him  unperceioed. 
Delusion  !  ay,  'tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal  things  ;  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are  not ;  even  the  reason 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this : — the  weak  may  be  deluded ; 
But  is  the  leam'd,  th'  enlighten'd,  noble  Varus 
The  victim  of  delusion  ? — Can  it  be  ? 
I'll  not  believe  it 

Syl.  [advancing  to  Aim.)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor.  (starting.)  Ha  !  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before ;  but  where  ?— ^who  art 
thou? 

Syl.  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion 
Who,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Volundum,  mounted  first  the  breach  } 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  our  encouraged  Romans  follow 'd  us. 

Cor,  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  Syl- 
vius. 
Thou'st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee  last : 
Thy  countenance  is  mark'd  with  graver  lines 
Than  in  those  greener  days  :  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?   Ill  bear  thee  company. 

Syl.  I  thank  thee :  yet  thou  may'st  not  go  wiA 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee. 
Though  suiting  well  the  nobla  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  timet  like  tfaata. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syl,  (flfter  looking  cautiously  round  to  see  Hldtf 
nobody  is  near.)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  coni- 
muaa  with  thyself 
Of  that  most  blessed  maityr  gone  to  mt. 
Varus  Dobella  f 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettled  thoughts  watt 
huty 
With  things  mysterious  i  with  those  magic  poisars 
That  work  the  miBd  to  darkness  and  destmctioo ; 
With  the  sad  end  of  the  dduded  Varus. 

8y/.  Not  to,  not  to !  The  wisest  prince  on  earth. 
With  traatured  wealth  and  armies  at  command. 
Ne'er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
At  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor.  Thy  words  amaae  me,ftiend ;  what  is  thair 
? 


Syl.  Tbay  eaiMot  ha  ez^aia'd  with  hatty  tpaaab 
In  tnch  m  plaoa.    If  thou  wooM^  laaUy  knoi^— 
And  may  tueh  Mght    ■     ■ 

Cor.  Wkf  dbat  tfaon  cbaek  thy  woidt, 
And  look  ta  ameli  dittnib*d»  Uka  osM  in  dM*t  ? 

SyL  Wtetam  I  Mng!  Zaal,  parfuipt.  batnfi 
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Lie  thus,  even  to  a  few  dry^  ashes  changed. 
Are  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fvlfill'd  ? 
The  dear  redeem'd  of  Godlike  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

Syl.  Did  T  not  tell  thee,  as  we  passM  a.ong, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fatfu  Nay,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  more  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretchM  forth  his 

hand, 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Wlio  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master's  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor.  Forgive  him,  father:  tee,  he  stands  re- 
proved; 
His  heart  is  meek,  though  ardent ; 
It  is,  indeed,  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 

Fath.  We  feel  it  such,  my  son,  press *d  as  we  are ; 
On  every  side  beset  witii  threatening  terrors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars. 
These  heaps  of  human  bones, — this  court  of  death ; 
E'en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  his  triumph. 

Cor,  0  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

{Taking  the  hand  qf  Sylvius,  and  then  qf  several 
other  Christians.) 
Brave  men  !  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings  ! 
The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beamy  light 
Pour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.    0  to  conceive 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil, 
Of  regions  bright,  of  blest  and  glorious  being  . 

f\ith.  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor.  When  but  a  boy,  IVe  gazed  upon  the  sky, 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  benighted  world.    But  now  my  fkncy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  star,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  some  fair  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  their  lofty  stations, 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house, 
May  lie  within  the  vast  and  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath.   Thy  fancy  soars  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wingsi 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  check  thy  ardour. 

Cor.  This  solid  earth  is  press'd  beneath  our  feet, 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  take  our  flight ; 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be, 
Serving  its  end  ? — Come,  noble  Sylvius  ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle, 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syl.  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  its  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  toweit    of 

strength 
Whkli  have  beglrded  been  with  ittMi  hosti. 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  ami  the  flaming  tun 
I«iiiblioouneeactiiif«i«li*«.  I 


Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  holy  Umut, 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vileness  clear'd. 

Fath.  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  graee 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit :  be  received, 
A  ransom'd  penitent,  to  the  high  feUowihip 
Of  all  the  good  and  blessM  in  earth  and  heaven  ! 

Enter  a  Co!fvsRT. 
Whence  comest  thou,  Fearon  ?    Why  wett  thai 

prevented 
FitNA  joining  in  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  Cor  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Con.  1  have  been  watching  near  the  grated  dm- 
geon 
Where  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 

Fath.  Thou  say'st  not  so !  A  heavier  Ion  thaa 
this, 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  righteous  cause 
Could  not  have  sufler'd.    Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heard  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Con.  It  is  too  true  t  he  landed  ten  days  since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enter'd 
The  gates  of  Rome,  was  seized  and  diaggM  to 
prison. 

Fath.  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this ! 

Con.  He  travell'd  late  and  unaccompanied. 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  conceal 'd. 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  by  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity's  sake  betray'd  his  trust : 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  ( Giving  him  a  paper.) 

Fath.  (efter  reading  it.)  Alas, alas :  ,it  is  %\M 
account 
Of  his  successful  labours  in  the  East  ( 
For  with  his  excellent  gifts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  more  conTeiti 
Than  all  our  seaknis  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?   He  will  be  sacrifieed  i 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  blow. 

Cor.  (totheCouveiX.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  posse 
is  be  kept  ? 

Con.  In  Sylla's  tower,  that  dwelUng  ^despak. 

Cot.  Gvarded  by  Romans  } 

Con.  Yes  \  and  stnogly  goaidsl 

Cor.  Yet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Fath.  {to  Cordenius.)  Beware,  my  soe,  of  isA, 
imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  snftr'd  n(ttcfa  from  thb ;  bewint 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  pieeiowa. 

Cor,  My  whole  of  file  is  precious;  buttiusshifli 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that. 
But  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  eartiUy  master  }   No ; 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  commisskm'd  for  this  service. 
Give  me  thy  blessing— thy  baptismal  Ucanng, 
And  then  God'»  spirit  guide  me  !  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  ce«nt  the  cost  but  to  difohaiy  it 

Fath.  His  wtH  direct  thee  then,  my  %mmm 
son! 
Hli^lasilnf  be  «poD  Hwe  !-*-Lead  him,  SylnM, 
To  the  blest  fount,  nHme  itom  his  fismer  aais 
He  shallibf  iMirvealy  giaee  he  pufified.    [E 
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OABDCir  or  SULFICXL^ 

Bmer  ScLpicius,  and  Portia,  with  flowers  in  her  hand. 

Par.  Was  it  not  well  to  rise  with  early  mom 
AmA  paj  my  homage  to  sweet  Flora  ?    Never 
Woe  ibvets  by  midday  cuU'd  so  Hair,  so  fragrant, 
With  blending  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 
See*;  twinkHng  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  bell, 
And  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  far  apart. 
Like  little  ronnded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
Whilst  curling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 
The  stem  that  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 

Cresh. 
The  vexy  spider  through  his  circled  cage 
Of  wiry  woof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended, 
Scane  seems  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 
faBprisim'd  bird  of  some  caprickms  nymph. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  father  } 
M.  Yes,  mom  and  youth  and  freshness  sweetly 
join. 
And  are  the  emblems  of  dear  changeful  days. 
By  ni^t  those  beauteous  things — 

For,  And  what  of  night  ? 

Why  do  yoo  check  your  words  ?   You  are  not  sad  ? 

SmL  No ;  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
For  crosnng  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful  thoughts 
With  those  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
What  if  those  bright-leaved  flowers,  so  soft  and 

silken. 
Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
With  broken  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed. 
Lie  prostrate,  of  fur  form  and  fragrance  reft 
When  midnight  winds  pass  o*er  them ;  be  it  so  * 
AU  things  but  have  their  term. 
In  truth,  my  child,  I'm  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
By  coming  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 
To  pay  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess, 
Upon  her  yearly  Inst 

Pvr.  I  thank  you,  father .'  On  her  feast,  'tis  said, 
That  she,  from  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouchsafes 
Ber  presence  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 
And  wfaeie  due  ofierings  on  her  shrine  are  laid. 
Blesses  all  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

All.  How  many  plaees  in  one  little  day 
She  needs  must  visit  then  \ 
Pon  B«t  she  moves  ^ift  as  thought    The  hasty 
zephyr 
That  stirr'd  eaeh  slender  leaf,  now  as  we  eoter'd. 
And  made  a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  follow'd, 
IGght  he  the  rustling  of  her  passing  robe. 

SuL  A  pleasing  iSsney,  Portia,  for  the  moment, 
Tet  wild  as  pleating 

P^.  Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 

Full  many  a  time  I*ve  listened  when  alone 
In  such  fair  «poCB  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
Sweet  mtegled  voicea  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  question  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind. 
And  heard  sofi  steps  upon  the  ground }  and  then 
The  notka  of  bri^t  Venus  or  Diana, 
Or  goddess  nyaplM,  weuM  eeme  so  viviiUy 
hKo^ny  miad,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
Their  radiMitfeaM  wrae  oenr  »«,  though  oQBceaPd 
Br.«i»tto  Anpmy  of  tfae  amhioiBi  ale 
Aid  O,  how  I  have  hmg'd  to  look  upea  them  \ 


An  ardent,  strange  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fear. 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father :  such  fur  sights 

Were  seen — were  often  seen  in  ancient  days ; 

The  poets  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  fosterM 

Are  in  full  bloom  {  and  I  must  gather  them  ! 

[Exit  eagfrly, 
8ui.  (atone.)  Go,  gentle  creature,  thou  art  care- 
less yet ; 
Ah  !  oould'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — It  may  not  be ; 
Nor  should  I  wish  it ;  all  things  have  their  seasons 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  grown  to  blossom. 

Enter  OaoBaas. 
The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 

Ore.  And  who  considers  hours,  whose  heart  is 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  f 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

StU.  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  blithe  and 
careless; 
For  though  she  loves,  'tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fancy. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  shelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  admiration  foster 'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  bashful. 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plays, 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest 

Sul.  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?   What  of  Cordenius  ? 

Ore.  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts. 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode  ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance :  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Sul.   Thou  hast  not  seen  him !   this  is  vwj 
strange. 

Ore.  So  it  indeed  appears. — My  wayward  fri«id 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent    Yesterday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him, 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone ; 
But  his  domestics,  much  amazed,  have  told  me 
He  is  not  yet  return 'd. 

Sul.  Hush  !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  a 
man. 

Ore.  Some  thief  oc  spy. 

Sul.  Let  us  withdraw  a  whUe, 

And  mark  his  motions  ;  he  observes  us  not. 

Enter  CoKDamus  ftom  a  thicket  In  the  back  ground. 

C9r.    {itfter  lotMmg  round  him  wUh  dcl%ft<.) 
Sweet  light  of  day,  &ir  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 
Enrich'd  with  every  beauteous  herb  and  flower. 
And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  like 

tents 
For  shade  aod  sh^Uar,  how  I  hail  ye  now  .* 
Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  foir  ahodea 
For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 
Of  foul  petvaniMi,  haa  not  cast  na.o£ 

{Stooping  1^9  look  at  fhi/hwon,) 
Y#littla  painted  things,  whose  vaved  hues 
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Charm,  even  to  wonderment ;  that  mightj  hanid 
Whkh  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosj  tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  son,  and  to  the  barb'd, 
Destructive  lightning  gives  its  mddy  gleam, 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Display'd  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new- waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  f 
(Portia  tDithouty  singing  ioau  notes  qf  prelude, 
and  then  a  Song,) 

t 
SONG. 

The  lady  in  her  early  bower 
Is  blest  SM  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  is  flashing  bright, 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  is  sweet  and  loud, 
Like  skylark  o'er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  grans. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  hamess'd  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  disunt  war ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  whose  martial  state 
Will  darken  Rome's  hnperial  gate  ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  riiall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

Cor,  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  ray  favourite 

song ! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess 'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  miss'd  ray  path  ?    She  siug^  again. 

(Sings  without,  as  before.) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 
The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet. 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat ; 
And  love,  therewith  his  soft  sigh  gently  blending, 
Bfakes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  sofUy  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  across  the  stilly  main. 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar. 
And  glad  response  bursts  fiom  the  nearing  shore, 
Comes  to  our  ears  the  home-bound  seamen's  strain. 
Who  (h>m  the  lofty  deck,  hail  their  own  land  again. 

Cor.  0  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'dtobe 
Whate'er  ray  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Re-enter  SoLPtcnrs  and  Oaoaais,  breaking  out  upon 
hian,  and  OnotMBfl  catching  hold  of  his  robe  as  he 
Vs  going  off. 

Ore.  Ha !  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tam'd, 
Shtmning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

Sui,  Stay,  Cordenius. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here, 
Is  her  thou  cftl1*Bt  to  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  not  ofTer  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  I  will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy. 
If  Pbrtia  has  tiiat  power. 

Cor.  And  doit  tfaoo  mean,  in  Ytrj  eanett  mean. 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia— thy  dear  Portia  f 
My  fancy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

Sul.  And  truly  too,  Cordeniut.    She  is  thme. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 
Car,    {Eagerly  clasping  the  tnset,  amd  then 
kissing  the  hands  ef  Solpiehit.)  Tkaaks, 
thanks  ! — thanks  £rom  my  evoU*D,  o^ir- 
flowing  heart, 
Which    has  no  words. — ^Friend,  £ither,  Rirtia'^ 

father ! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  such  sudden  joy 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  it 

fill/.  Calm  thy  spiriti.— 

Thou    shouldst  in  meeter  form  have  known  it 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christians — 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pOe, 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  puniih,) 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Oreeret— 
Thou  owest  him  thanks — plead  Ibr  thee  powexftilly, 
And  had  my  leave.     But  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  and  big  drops 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  tfay  oontra^ed  lips 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 
Ore.  What  sudden  illness  racks  thee } 
Cor.  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depart 
Sul.  {holding  Mm.)  Thou  art  my  promised  son; 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thee, — p^in  or  pleasmc. 
Cor.  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  may  not  deceive 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius. — O  such  withering  woids ! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  motith ! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul.  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation  ' 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor.  I  must,  I  must  !— 

Take  back    thy  profTer'd   gift;    all  eartii   cooM 

giver- 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Sul.  What  words  are  these  ?    If  it  were  possible, 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  sorceiy, 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazarenes. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  haunts  sie 
near 
Ore,  Nay,  nay;  repress  thine  anger ;  noble  Miio 
May  not  be  question 'd  thus. 
Sul.  He  may,  and  shall.    And  yet  I  will  tot 
urge  hira. 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  will  say, 
That  he  detests  those  hateful  Nazarenes. 

Cor.  No  ;  though  ray  life,  and  what  is  dearer  fsr 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  them. 

Sul.  I  see  it  well ;  thou  art  insnared  and  blinded 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    CastitofT; 
Defy  it    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intercourse 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  madman ' 

Cor,  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  possessee  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught, 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — ^Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Christians  vile,  because  they  fnlTer 
All  nature  shrinks  firora,  rattier  titen  deny 
What  seems  to  them  the  tmtiif   Call  ye  1 
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BeooM  thtir  wordi  input  such  lugh  conc«ptiont 
Of  power  creatiTe  and  parantal  lore, 
Ib  oae  great  Bting  j(nii*d,  as  makee  the  heart 
Boood  with  cnnobUng  thoughts  ?   Call  ye  them 

CBttt 

Who  dail J  lire  in  steady  strong  assurance 
Of  godless  btoessdaess  ?    O,  listen  to  me! 


r  PoanA,  bunUng  from  a  thicket  close  to  them. 
Por.  O,  listen  to  him,  father ! 
Sfd.  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 

him! 
The  song  of  syrens  were  less  fatal.    Charms 
Of  dire  delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin, 
Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ; 
Tbey,  who  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 
With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth, 
Whieh,  shorn  of  half  its  form,  all  soorchM  and 

ibriTeU*d, 
Still  Id  the  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  \ 
!(o,  I^itia,  nor  «halt  thou. 

Por.  0,  say  not  so  ! 

For  if  yo«  listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him, 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 
M.   Vain  hope !  rain  hppe !  What  is  mau'ft 

natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  t   Cordenius  ! 
Cofdeoius  Maio !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
Leave  me ;  why  wouldst  thou  pull  destruction  on 

me? 
On  oae  who  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possess*d 
Of  b«t  one  precious  pearl,  most  dearly  prized, 
Ptiad  mor«  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

thee. 
I  oceds  must  weep :  e'en  for  thyself  I  weep. 
Csr.  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicius !  I  will  leave 

thee, 
Albeit  the  pearl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  life,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  these  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per- 
haps, 
Tfaiak  of  me  with  regard,  but  not  with  pity, 
Bow  fell  soe'er  my  earthly  end  hath  been, 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas  ! 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  weakness. — 
0,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible, 
Tbis  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible, 
Thit  I  might  yet  Almighty  God  forgive  me  ! 

Weak  thoughts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart. 
Bat  not  be  cherish'd  there.    I  may  not  offer 

Aught  short  of  all  to  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  thee  well ! 
(Opceres  cmiehet  hold  <tf  him  to  prevent  kU  going.) 
Retain  roe  not ;  I  am  a  Parthian  now, 
Mjr  strength  is  in  retreat  [Exit. 

P9r.  That  noble  mind  f  and  mu9t  it  then   be 

ruin'd  ? 
0  save  him,  save  him,  father  I  Brave  Orceres, 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maro  ? 

Ore  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
We*U  keep  his  faith  a  secret  in  our  breasts  ; 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provoked  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 
Per  And  you,  my  father  > 


8ul,  I  will  not  betray  him. 

Por,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well ;  for  our  great 
gods, 
Whom  CsBsar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Rome's  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore.  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  sun. 
Or  rather  he  who  in  that  star  resides. 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted. 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 

9ui.  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  horri- 
ble. 

Ore.  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impious  rites  bath  join'd, 
Demons,  indeed,  have  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius  ; 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass. 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance ; 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
« It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia ; 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous. 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well ;  why  then  despair  f 

Por.  Alas  !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed, 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger, 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  ? 

Por.  O  no!  I  would  not;  that  were  base  and 
sordid ; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain'd,— 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched, 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[ExEUlfT. 


.    ACT    III. 


SCCITE  I. — BRFORE  THE  GATE  OF  NERO'fe  PALAOS  : 
CUAK08  WrTH  THEIR  OmCERS,  DISCOVEIUSD  OH 
DHTV. 

Enter  to  them  another  Qrricsa,  speaking  as  he  eatees  u> 
the  SoLDtaas. 

Firtt  Qffi.  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon 'd  council. 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes. 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  Poktut  attended. 

SACRCD    HVMN    BV    THE   SOLDIERS 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant 
Shall  firm  in  power  and  high  in  honour  be  ; 
And  who  to  Mars  a  soldier's  homage  yields. 
Shall  lanreird  gXorj  reap  in  bloody  fields ; 
Who  Yiue-rrownM  Bacchus,  boonteoos  lord, 
Shall  gather  aUll,  unscathM.  bis  vintage  stores 
Who  to  fair  Venua  liberal  offering  gives, 
Enrich'd  with  love,  and  sweet  afllbction  lives. 
Then,  be  your  praises  still  our  sacred  theme, 
O  Tonus,  Bacchus,  Mars,  and  Jove  supreme  * 
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Pon,  I  thank  ye,  soldiers !  Rome,  indeed,  hath 
triumph*d, 
Bless 'd  in  the  high  protection  of  her  gods, 
The  sovereign  warrior  nation  of  the  world  ; 
And,  favourM  by  great  Jove  and  mighty  Mars, 
So  may  she  triumph  still,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
Adverse  to  warlike  glory.      [Exit,  with  kU  train. 

First  Offi.  The  Pontiff  seems  disturbM,  his  brow 
is  lowering. 

Second  Offi.  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks, 
Though  utter*d  graciously. 

Fir$t  Qffi,  He  is  offended. 

Because  of  late  so  many  valiant  soldiers 
Have  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship ; 
A  worship  too,  as  be  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brave. 

Third  QffL  Kj^  ay !  the  sacred  chickens  are  m 
danger. 

Sicond  OffL  Sylvius  is  suspected,  as  I  hear. 

First  Offi.  Hush  !  let  us  to  our  duty ;  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 

[Exeunt  tDith  music,  into  the  gate  qf  the  paiace, 

SCEITE  II. — A  O0I7NCIL  CHAVBKK  IN  THK  PALACE, 
NERO  WrrH  HIS  COUIVSELLOKS  DBCOVXRXI)  ;  VEMO 
nt  THE  ACT  OF  SPEAKINO. 

Nero.  Yes,  Servius  }  formerly  we  have  admitted. 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations ;  but  these  Nazarenes 
Scorn  such  association,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  faith, 
Sole,  undivided  homage :  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself. 
By  sculptor's  art  divine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Are  held  by  these  mad  zealots  in  contempt 
Examine,  sayest  thou !  shall  imperial  Caesar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  Sillus. 

Enter  an  Otfuie. 
Qffi.  The  Pontiff,  mighty  Csesar,  waits  without. 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero.  Let  him  be  admitted. 

Enter  Pohtvf. 
Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well, 
8a3r8,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  beret 
Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Pon.  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  spedous  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him. 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o*er  the  world  ? 

Nero.  Did  I  condemn  him !  E'en  this  very  day. 
He  in  the  amphitheatre  meets  his  doom ; 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchafed  lion,  or  the  famish'd  wolf. 

Pon.  I  am  inform'd,  and  I  believe  it  true 
That  this  bold  malefactor  is  enlarged. 

Nero.  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Maro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner  $  or,  failing, 
(How  could  he  fail  ?)  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
The  forfeit    But  behold  his  favourite  friend. 


Enter  Oncsnsa,  fotkmed  bf  flomosra. 
The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  truly. 
Orceres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  eoming  f 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour. 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palaee. 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  thne. 

Ore.  1  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  Cordenins 
Since  yesterday;  j  when,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sulpicius  and  myself  met  him  by  chance  t 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
E'en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  enterM 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  gusads. 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Maro. 

Nero.  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
(To  an  Officer.)  Command  them  instantly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  onr  preeence. 

[Exrrf 

Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethocles, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knave, 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself  ? 

8%d.  1  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Nero.  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  eameeflj 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  ? 

Sul.  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero ;  ibr  this  Gfedr 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  with  their  lives. 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  strange  belief. 
They  come :  the  prisoner  in  foreign  garh 
So  closely  wrapp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  fice. 

Enter  PftisoHBK,  attended. 
Pon.  If  it  in  truth  be  he. 
Nero.  (To  the  Pontiff.)  Dost  thou  still  doubt  ? 
{To  ^A«  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  audacious  rebelyto 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtle  spirit  r 
Cor,   {throwing   off  his    Qrecian    cloak^  and 
advancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  fidse,  Au- 
gustus, but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  deem'd 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  sworn. 
Or  to  produce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failing. 
To  give  my  life  for  his  -,  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  than  thine. 
Is  yet  reserved  for  great  and  blessed  ends. 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
Nero.  I  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of  utter- 
ance ! 
Grows  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave  captains 
Are  by  this  wizard  sorcery  so  charm 'd  ? 
Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  sweeping  ven- 
geance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  curst  sect  hath  touch'd.    Cordenius 

Maro, 

Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  our  state. 
And  borne  a  noble  Roman's  honour'd  name. 
What,  0  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  this 
shame  ? 
Cor.  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  mighty  Power 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  the  eartii 
Form  and  existence ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  perception : 
But  not  to  shame,  0  Cesar !  not  to  shame ! 
Nero.  What,  hast  thou  not  become  a  Nazarene, 
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As  now  I  apprehended  }   Say,  thou  hast  not ; 
And  though  thy  present  act  is  most  audacious, 
Yet  wUl  I  spare  thy  life. 

Cor,  If  thou  wouldst  spare  my  life,  and  to  that 
grace 
Add  all  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Rome's  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 
Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Baeely  deny. 

iVSrre.  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  }    Thou  art  a 


Cor,  I  am  a  man,  who,  seeing  in  the  flames 
Thoee  dauntless  Christians  suffer,  long'd  to  know 
What  power  could  make  them  brave  the  fear  o' 

death, 
Diagnee,  and  infamy. — And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  God ,-7000  God,  supreme, 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  created  sons, 
Rules  as  a  father ;  and  beholding  sin, 
Growth  of  corruption,  mar  this  earthly  race. 
Sent  down  to  earth  hb  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
Who  left,  with  generous  devoted  love, 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
To  win  them  back  to  virtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  crown  *d  with  never-ending  bliss. 
I've  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
Pay  homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
Who  here  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  from  sin  and  punishment, 
And  earn  for  them  a  better  life  hereafter, 
When  mortal  life  is  closed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 
mage 
Becoming  well  such  creatures,  so  redeemed. 

Nero.  Out  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 

Cor,  Is  it  madness 
To  be  the  humble  follower  of  Him, 
Who  left  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
As  man  ne'er  lived :  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 
ing, 
To  rouse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
As  man  ne'er  spoke ;  and  suffering  poverty, 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself. 
As  man  ne'er  suffer'd  ? — 0,  if  this  be  madness. 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 
Warm  into  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  conception  ; 
That  which  is  reason  caird,andyet  has  taught  you 
To  worship  different  gods  in  every  clime. 
As  dull  and  wicked  as  their  worshippers, 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean. 
As  is  the  Scythian's  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  the  wide  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 

Nero.  Away,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words  ? 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cor.  Yet  hear  them,  Nero  !  0  resist  them  not ! 
Perhaps  they  are  appointed  for  thy  good. 
And  for  the  good  of  thousands.     When  these  hands 
Which  have  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service. 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd  to 

ashes, 
What  now  appears  so  wild  and  fanciful, 
May  be  remembered  with  far  other  feelings. 
It  is  nut  life  that  I  request  of  Nero, 
Although  I  said  these  hands  have  fought  for  Rome. 
No ;  in-  the  presence  of  these  senators. 


First  bind  thyself  by  every  sacred  oath 
To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  hear  me ; 
0  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome's  chief. 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves, 
Of  Christ's  most  blessed  truth,  the  fatal  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph, 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurel! 'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  throng'd 

streets 
Resoimd  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  me, 
And  will  upon  thy  mind. — 

Nero.  I  charge  thee  cease  ! 

Ore.  Nay,  emperor  !  might  I  entreat  for  him  } 

Cor.  {catching  hold  qf  Orceres  eagerly.)  Not  for 
my  life. 

Ore.  No ;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
{To  Nero.)  Let  me  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear'st  thou  he  should  convince  thee  by  his  words  ? 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 

Nero.  Cease,  Prince  of  Parthia  !  nor  too  far  pre- 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Pon.  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  august 
So  freely  utter'd  with  impunity  ? 

Ore.  Pontiff !  I  much  revere  thy  sacred  ofllce, 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.     Not  freely  speak  ! 
Not  with  impunity  !  Is  this  a  threat  ? 
Let  Rome's  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on*  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse, 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  fed. 
Twice  thirty  thousand  archers  in  array. 
Each  with  his  bow  strain 'd  for  tlie  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity  ! 

Sul.    Nay,  nay,  Orceres  !    with  such  haughty 
words 
Thou'lt  injure  him  thou  plead 'st  for.    Noble  C»sar ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thoughts.     This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincerely  do  believe, 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantment. 
Hear  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life, 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency, 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state, 
Brave  and  obedient.     Do  not  hear  him  now ; 
Command  him  to  retire. 

Cor.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  life, 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that ; 
I  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death, 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 
Of  Caesar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.     Princely  Nerc  ' 
The  strong  enchantment  which  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  myself  the  creature, 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak, 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear, 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  on  earth  ;  yea,  and  with  spirits 
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Higher  than  eftrth  e'er  own'd,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  humftn  heart  conceives  not,— if  my  life, 
With  its  imperfect  virtue,  6nd  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy  ;  but,  if  otherwise. 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  miser/ 
With  80uls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathful  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions, 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this. 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  f 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm, 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Neio.  High  words,  indeed,  if  retting  on  good 
proof! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor.  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen, 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain'd  me  to  believe. 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts  ;^ 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be, 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart, 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Nero.  Ha  !  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert? 
Away,  weak  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  faith. 
If  thou  wouldst*eam  thy  pardon. 

Cor.  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
1  will  and  must  obey  thee  {  if  to  live. 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  bletsM  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebel. 

Nero.  And  shall  as  such,  most  dearly  pay  the 
forfeit 
Out ! — take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  fiill  this  day 
By  DO  ignoble  foe  $— «  noble  lion, 
FamishM  and  fierce,  akall  be  thy  adversary. 
Apd  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  heed  at  this. 
In  stately  confidence  ? 

Cor.  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  advenazy. 
And  thou  too  smilest— Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  mys«(f.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destmetion 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller, 
Who,  having  reach'd  his  destined  place  of  shelter. 
Drops  at  the  door  his  mantle's  cumbrous  weight 

Nero,  {going.)  Then  to  thy  visionary  hopes  I 
leave  thee. 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

{To  the  Oflkers,  ^c.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius !  hang  not  on  me  thus ! 

Sul.  0,  mighty  Csssar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 

[Excuirr  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  4^.  Sulpicius 
etiU  keeping  close  to  Nero  in  the  ad  qf  ««p- 
pficofton.  — Orceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 
remain,  the  Guards  standing  reepeetfuily  ai  a 
distance  in  the  back'gromd. 


Ore.  Noble  Cordenius !  can  thy  martial  spUt 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle. 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fiiols, 
Till  thou  Shalt  fall,  deform'd  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  P    It  mMSt  not  be. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Orceres ;  I  eao  bear  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  huahlc, 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  tlie  i 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  1 
The  Lord  and  Leader  1  have  sworn  to  CoUow, 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days, 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  1 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  foUowing  iiim  ? 

Ore.  In  this,  alas  !  thouMt  follow  him  too  surety* 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  P 

Cor.  E'en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Father^ 
house. 

Ore.  And  where  is  that  ?   O,  eanst  thou  tell  m 
where? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  our  kea 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  descry 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimly  mark^ 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  ^ood  truth 
A  destined  place  of  rest 

Cor.  Believe  it — O,  believe  it,  bnve  Oreeies! 

Ore.  I'll  try  to  do  it    111  become  a  Christian, 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant 

Cor.  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  difiemt  spirit 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.    Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    When  I  am  dead, 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  rescued  i 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  O,  bow  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
—But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space. 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankfataMss 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keeping, 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it. 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pray. 
And,  if  it  be  permitted^  so  will  I. 

{To  the  Guards,  who  advance  at  he  speaks  ts 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  my  fellow  soldisff, 
Let  me  remain  akme  a  little  while, 
And  fear  not  my  escape.    If  ye  distrust  roe, 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  hands  wift 


First  Qgi,   Yes,  brave  Cordeaios,  to 
chamber 
Thou  mayst  retire,  and  we  will  watch  witiioat 
But  be  thy  person  free  t  we  will  not  bind, 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fought. 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor.  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  1  believe 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  (Sod  must  love, 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  repxobatioa. 

(7b  First  Oflktr.) 
Codrus,  thou  onee  didst  put  thy  lifo  in  hasaid. 
And  sufferedst  much  to  save  a  helpless  Oieek 
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Who  sought  protection  of  thee. 

(Turning  to  the  Second  Officer.) 
Ay,  and  thou, 
Youog  Lelius,  once  a  rich  and  tempting  ransom 
Nobly  remittedft  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Ye  are  of  those  whom  Jesus  came  to  save : 
Ye«  ;  we  shall  meet  hereafter.  (To  Third  Officer.) 
And  thou,  my  former  enemy,  weepest  thou  ? 
We*re  enemies  no  more  ;  thou  art  my  brother. 
I  will  retire ;  my  little  term  of  life 
Runs  Aeetly  on  {  I  must  not  spend  it  thus. 

'  .  [EXEtfNT. 

ScCIfC     III. — ^A    CROWDED    AMPHITHEATRE:    ITERO 
AKD   THE  SEIf  AT0R8  DISCOVERED   TV    THE   BACK- 

OROVMO  srmtfo  xir  state,  portia  by  the  side 

OF  hero,  IH  THE  ACT  OF  SUPPLICATIOIT. 

Eater  Sulpioivs  on  the  front,  meeting  with  another  noble 
Roman. 

Sui.  (tagerly,)  Is  he  advancing  r 

NobU  Rom.  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

Surrounded  by  a  group  of  martial  friends. 
Oft  hare  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
March  to  the  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
But  now  he  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
Which  from  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  pressM 
Substance  of  renovating  power.     His  form 
Seems  stately  and  enlarged  beyond  its  wont ; 
And  in  his  countenance,  oft  tumM  to  heaven, 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 

Sul.  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ' 

Nobit  Rom.  Every  face 

Gazing  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick, 
Pity  %o  admiration.     Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infants.     As  he  pass'd 
The  legion  he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raised  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
BalutiDg  him  with  long  and  loud  applause 
Hone  daring  to  repro\'e  them. 

(Noise  without  of  shoutings.) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

Bnt«r  CoRDBNitrs,  followed  by  Orckrss  and  Sylvius, 
and  attended  by  other  friends,  with  Guards,  &c! 

SuL  {advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him.)  Cordenius, 
O  Cordenius  I  hear  a  friend, 
A  &ithfu],  ancient  friend ;  thy  Portia's  father ! 
At  Nero's  footstool  she  i^  pleading  for  thee, 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

Cor.  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd. 
In  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth, 
Thit  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  extinguish'd. 
But  if  the  emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
I  shall  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service, 
A'd,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live  ; 
Li.ing  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign 'd. 

E    »r  Portia  on  the  from,  and  catching  hold  of  Cordb- 
Mius  with  eagerness  and  great  agitation. 
For.  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 
thee. 
If  thou  wilt  only  say  thou  art  a  Roman, 
In  heart  and  faith  as  all  thy  fathers  were, 
Or  but  fbrbeac  to  say  thou  art  a  Christian. 
Car.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia?  life  preserved  by 
thee, 
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E'en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  contumely, 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend  !  I  had  accepted: 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  put  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  reveal'd. 
Is  what  I  will  not — ^yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 

Por,  No,  not  this  answer,  Maro  ;  not  this  an- 
swer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  I 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering. 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 

Cor.  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre- 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem M  it,  'tis  an  offering 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance  ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 
happy. 

Por.  Nay,  but  I  could  ! — to  see  thee  still  alive, 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend, 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  P 

Cor.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !    btit 
thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happineM, 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation. 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the  other  link'd 
By  horrid  sympathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Por.  Alas,  alas  !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  misery  f 

Cor.  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness, 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-born  passion. 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia  !  hold  it  fast ; 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head, 
Who  loves  the  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  farewell,  in  peace  I 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith, — in  holy  joy  ! 

Por.  {clasping  his  knees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  con- 
jure thee  I 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy, 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor.  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  suffering ! 
O,  good  Sulpicius  !  bear  her  to  her  home. 

Sul.  (leading  her  gently  away^  while  she  sttli 
clings  to  him.)  Forbear,  my  child,  thy 
tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  LtoToa. 

Lie.  Cxsar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.     Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight. 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perform  it 

(Begins to  disrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia  sArtdbi 
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aioudf  and  it  carried  off  in  ike  arms  of  her 
father.) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial  weeds. 

Cor.    Gladly}   for  him  I  serve, — my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things ;  in  which  I'll  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

Lie,  Coesar  desires  thee  also  to  remember, 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor. 
And  all  the  states  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
Cor.  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell ! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goes  off,  reop- 
pearing  in  another  part  of  the  theatre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouldst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feeL 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 
[Looking  round.) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?   I  thought  him  near  me. 

Sffl.  Tis  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor.  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he's 
gone'. 
Say  I  inquired  for  him,  and  say  I  bless'd  hioL 
— ^Now  1  am  ready.     Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  fellowship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
^-O,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufferer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  God  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  my  sins  and  take  me  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips : 
High  hallelujah  to  thy  holy  name  ! 
(A  Lion  now  appears,  isstdng  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  of  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan" 
cing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  lofty  stand  amongst  the  spectators,  sends 
an  arrmo  from  his  bow,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.    He  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
as  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground.) 
Ore.   (to  Cordenius.)    Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ? — this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled  ligfat 
For  gnzing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 

Syl.  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee, 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well  i  though  words  no 

more 
May  pass  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last  bless'd 

utterance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublimest  impulse. 

{The  cwrtain  drops,) 


NOTE   TO   THE   DRAMA. 

Foa  the  belter  underatandine  of  different  allusions  in 
the  foregoing  drama,  I  beg  to  transcribe  a  few  passigf 
from  Fox's  History  of  Martyrs,  Uken  from  book  i.,  which 
coniains  an  accottni  of  the  ten  penecotions  of  the  primi- 
tive church. 

He  sajs,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr,^"  And 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  whatever  public  ca- 
lamity befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Christians  ;^*  (then 
is  added)  "  over  and  besides  all  these,  a  great  occasion 
that  stirred  up  the  emperors  against  the  Christians  came 
by  one  Publius  Tarquinlus^  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  Mamertlnus,  the  chief  goTemoc 
of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Trajanue,  who,  panly  with 
money,  panly  with  sinister,  pestilent  counsaile,  partly 
with  infamous  accusations,  (as  witnssseth  Nauclenas,) 
Uicensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  so  much  againit 
God*s  people." 

In  the  account  of  the  third  persecution  (an.  100,) 
Eustasius,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  is  mentioned 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
who  went  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  conquest  over 
the  barbarians;  but  upon  Eustasius's  refusing  on  tha 
way  to  do  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  victory,  beoogbt 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  162,)  it  is  mentioned 
that  many  Christian  soldiers  were  found  in  the  army 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"  As  these  aforesaid  were  going  to  their  ezvcoiioBt 
there  was  a  certain  soldier  who  in  their  defWM^e  took 
part  against  those  who  railed  upon  them,  for  the  which 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  him,  he  was  appra* 
bended,  and  being  constant  in  his  profession,  was  fbrtb* 
with  beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Decius,  several  soldiers  are 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom  had  liefore  con- 
cealed their  faith ;  and  in  the  tenth  persecution,  Mauri* 
tins,  the  captain  of  the  Theban  band,  with  his  soldiers^ 
to  the  number  of  6666,  (a  number  probably  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,) are  recorded  as  having  been  slain  as 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maximinian. 

Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  menuoaa 
the  slanderous  accusations  against  them,  <^  patting 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass's  head.  And 
when  we  consider  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  o(  excilA. 
ment  arising  from  cruel,  absurd,  and  wonderful  stories, 
and  how  easily  a  misapprehended  and  detached  ex- 
pression nwy  be  shaped  by  conjecture  into  a  detailed 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  very  pn^ble  and 
might  be  nattirally  expected;  particularly  when  the 
unoflbnding  meekness  of  their  behaviour  made  supposed 
hidden  atrocities  more  necessary  for  the  justificaUon  of 
their  persecutors. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep. 
Views  in  his  wide  survey  the  boundless  deep, 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sus  ^nd  shade, 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky ; — or  views  it,  dimly  seen. 
The  shifting  screens  of  drifted  mist  betweed 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  fonn. 
When  grandly  curtain 'd  by  th'  approaching  stono/-* 
Who  feels  not  his  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created  sea  and  sides. 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  waxlike  pnde, 
Whow  sUtely  ships  the  leaUess  biUowt  iidt. 
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While  each,  with  lofty  masts  and  brightening  sheen 
Of  fair  spread  sails,  moves  like  a  vested  queen  j — 
(>r  rather,  be  some  distant  bark,  astray, 
SeeD  like  a  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  way, 
Holding  its  steady  course. from  port  and  shore, 
A  form  distinct,  a  tpeck,  and  seen  no  more,-* 
How  doth  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame, 
Of  human  feeling  stir  his  thrilling  frame  ! 
**  O  Thou !  whose  mandate  dust  inert  obey'd  I 
What  is  this  creature  maji  whom  thou  hast  made !" 


1. 

Od  Palos'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
And  rustic  hinds  and  townsmen  trim, 
And  hamess'd  soldiers  stem  and  grim. 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride, 
And  infants  by  their  mother's  side, — 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer; 
And  wise  as  bold,  and  good  as  wise ; 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes. 
That  on  his  form  and  features  cast  *, 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. 
In  wonder  seem'd  to  look  their  last. 
A  form  which  conscious  worth  is  gracing, 
A  face  where  hope,  the  lines  effacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth, 
To  the  quick  eyes'  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

II. 

Who,  in  his  lofty  gait,  and  high 
Ebcpression  of  Ih'  enlighten'd  eye, 
Had  recognised  in  that  bright  hour 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 
Who  had  in  vain  of  states  and  kings  desired 
The  pittance  for  his  vast  ern prise  required  ? — 
The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light. 
O'er  chart  and  map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ? — 
The  maa  who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore. 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  whom  heaven   and  earth 
adore  ? 

III. 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind. 

Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind, 

With  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  soar. 

Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore ; 

Bouls,  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven. 

Virtue  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

*  That  power  divine,  whom  storms  obey," 

(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way ; 

Brothers  to  join  by  fate  divided  far. 

Vain  thoughts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas  !  how  vain  ! 

IV. 

But  hath  there  lived  of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  could  hold 
An  even  race  ?    Earth's  greatest  son 
That  e'er  eam'd  fame,  or  empire  won, 
ijath  but  folfill'd,  within  a  narrow  aoope, 
A  ftUkt^d  Dortkm  of  hu  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depressed. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ea^ 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No  i  read  his  inward  thoughts !  they  tell, 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  well. 

But,  ah  !  they  in  his  fancy  stand, 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  another. 

Of  high  imagination  bom, — 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

From  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  tteepf 

Her  soul  in  wo, — like  Rachel,  weeps. 


The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  { 
Their  anchors  weigh 'd ;  and  from  the  short 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  shadow'd  flood, 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  turn'd  him  to  the  parted  land. 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand, 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combined. 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind. 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand 
A  len^^thcn'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts. 
Oft  on  the  car  return 'd  again, 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen 'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear, 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Hearl-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer : 
"  O  !  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 
God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide  ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tide 
Their  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
O  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI. 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay, 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way. 

Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known. 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle. 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while, 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind ; 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales. 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  ttilM* 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  their  silent  reign  i 
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But  for  the  passinf  enrrent't  flow, 
And  cleft  wares,  bnwUng  round  the  prow, 
They  might  have  thought  tome  magk  tpell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate !    for  ever  then  to 
dwell. 

VII. 

What  did  this  trackleu  waste  supply 
To  sjothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  lismg  mom  through  dim  mist  breaking, 
The  flicker M  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying, 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing, 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing ; 
The  broadened,  bUaiog  sun  declining. 
And  western  waves  like  Are  flood  shining ; 
The  sky's  vast  dome  to  darkness  given, 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIII. 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  weU-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th'  horizon  far. 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread. 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  stalk 'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen, 

That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen. 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day. 

So  passM  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  ; 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worsbipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

Prora  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone  ; 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  Bunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  Ms  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend, 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave — a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
«  Dearly,"  say  they, "  may  we  thoae  risiona  rue 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  OD  by  hope's  delusive  gleam, 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream  ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame ; 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name,    > 
On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befelL 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung. 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  chnvoh  be  rung." 


To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leMtr'e  away  i 

All  habits  of  iMpeet  that  bind 

With  eaajr  tie  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  adnAratten  throw 

Their  nobler  banda  Mide,  ner  i 


A  gentler  mien  {  relations,  fritndi. 

Glare  mt  him  now  like  angry  iendb ; 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  cksec ! 

Their  mutter'd  curies  reach  his  ear  t 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  sage. 

He  seems  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  wMthes  thev 

raget 
**  I  brought  yon  from  your  lative  share 
An  unknown  ocean  to  expleee. 
I  broufkt  you,  paxtuets,  by  my  side. 
Want,  toil,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  subdued 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pride. 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  have  firmly  stDodt 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare  ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing. 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks ; 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  rocks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen 'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear  wits 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  current  brought 
Things  of  rude  art,— of  human  curming  wrought  ? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried. 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried, 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again, 
And  cast  your  leader  to  the  main." 

XI. 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  band 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-express'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 

Oft  spurn 'd  the  deck  with  grating  heel ; 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood  ; 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude. 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  strain. 

Expressive  of  each  fitful  mood. 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name ' 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  Came, 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  wiOki  Um  honour's  gtMtsus  imt 

And  in  his  gathcr'd  mantle  wmppM  his  Imc. 

XII. 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  second  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extinguish'd  ray. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide, 
When  from  his  watehful  stand  Columbus  cried, 
<*  A  light,  a  light !"— blest  sounds  that  rung 
In  every  ear^ — At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  aioft,  and,  peering  bright, 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight. 
«*  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  gusdes  some  wanderer's  way ! 
And  other  lights  mon  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming  ! 
'TIS  land,  tb  peopled  land ;  man  dwelleth  there, 
And  thou,  0  God  of  heaven !  hast  bMrd  tky  set 
vant's  prayer !" 
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XIIL 

BctsmiDf  daj  gaTe  to  their  Tiew 

The  distant  shore  and  headlands  blue 

Of  long-sought  land.    Then  rose  on  air 

Load  shouts  of  joy,  mixM  wildly  strange 

With  Toice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 

Sxpressire  of  tbeii  blessed  change 

Pram  death  to  Hfe,  from  fierce  to  kind, 

¥tm  aU  that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 

Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  insnared. 

Hid  their  brave  chief  so  mdely  dared. 

Now,  with  keen  self-upbraiding  stung^ 

With  every  manly  feeling  wrung, 

Rcpentint  tears,  looks  that  entreat. 

Are  kneelhig  at  his  wonfhipp'd  feet 

«  0  pirdon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 

0  httkceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 

Oor  huds,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 

Thou  wondrous  man  !  led  on  by  power  divine  !** 

XIV. 

Ah !  would  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  goierous  feelings  of  the  breast. 
Which  thwart  the  common  basef  mass 
Of  nrdid  thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass, — 
A  800  glimpse  through  the  storm ! 
The  rent  cloud  closes,  tempests  swell. 
And  its  late  path  we  cannot  tell } 
I^it  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No ;  not  on  earth  iueh  fugitives  are  bovDd  i 
In  some  yeil*d  future  state  will  the  bless'd  ohaim 
be  found. 

XV. 

CobBDbus  led  them  to  the  shore. 
Which  ship  had  never  touch'd  before ; 
And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand 
To  think  the  God  of  sea  and  land  { 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate, 
Gt?e  welcome  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
And  lored  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  gathering  near ; 
Who  on  them  gazed  with  wandering  eyes. 
As  Biission*d  spirits  from  the  skies. 
And  there  did  he  possession  claim, 
Ii  Isahtlli*s  royal  name. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  hmd,  unmarrM  by  art. 
To  plesse  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heart  t 
The  natives'  simple  huts  were  seen 
f'eeping  their  palmy  groves  betWeen^— 
Groves,  where  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 
'd  air  of  morning  gently  heaves. 
And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  rise, 
(Changes  its  richly  verdant  dyes ; 
A  had  whose  simple  sons  till  now 
Had  scarcely  seen  a  careful  brow  ( 
Thej  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 
lo  %htsome  toil  or  active  play. 
Soine  their  ligM  canoes  were  guiding, 
Along^  tbon's  sweet  margin  gUdiBf. 
Sose  m  the  sunny  sea  were  swimmingy 
TbsW^  waves  o'er  tbstr  dark  forms 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stoopieg, 
Or  on  the  smooth  saad  gayly  trooping  i 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  shelter'd  door  were  infants  creeping, 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping ; 
Gay  feather*d  birds  the  air  were  winging. 
And  parrots  on  their  high  perch  swinging, 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  li^t. 
Twinkled  and  vanishM  from  the  sight 

XVII. 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o'ei 
Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air. 
With  humble,  timid  reverence ;  all  their  store 
Of  gathered  wealth  inviting  them  to  share ; 
To  share  whate*er  their  lowly  cabins  hold ; 
Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift !— O  foul  disgrace  .* 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  mtt- 

XVIII. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  days  with  them  bo 

dwelt. 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt.  ' 

But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  where  the  sun  declines, 
Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  saU'd, 
And  was  hj  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore, 
Where  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent  \  a  sunple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be, 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power ; 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see, 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root 
There  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed. 
Gave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer ; 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
**  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid. 
When  I  am  gone,*'  he  kindly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homewttd 

course  to  steer. 

XIX.  * 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  preferr'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look. 
And  cheer'd  his  Spaniards  cross  the  waie. 
Who  distant  answer  faintly  gave ; 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
Witii  naked  forms  link'd  hand  in  hand  I — 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assnrsd,  and  bold. 
Those  be  shovld  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  laad»  where-  sets  the  swi 
In  clouds  of  annher,  and  behM, 
The  wtiedeti  oft  by  flpaniavdi  toM) 
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Stood  tilent  by  themselTes  apart. 
With  nature's  jreamings  at  their  heart, 
And  saw  the  coast  of  fading  blue 
Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  view. 
But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheer'd, 
As  o'er  the  waves  the  ship  caroer'd. 
Their  wandering  eyes  aloft  were  cast 
On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast, 
And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  fair, 
On  azure  sea  and  azure  air ; 
And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy. 
Who,  having  climb 'd  some  crumbling  mound 
Or  niin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 
A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main ; 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  erst  had  fiU'd  his  western  sails : 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended ; 
Rose  the  dark  deep, — dark  heaven  descended ; 
And  threaten M,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  precious 
Ufe. 

XXI. 
In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guess'd 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depress'd: 
"  And  must  I  in  th'  o'erwhelming  deep, 
Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown, 
With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep, — 
What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 
Sink,  body  !  to  thy  watery  grave, 
If  so  God  will ;  but  let  me  save 
This  noble  fiuitage  of  my  mind. 
And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind !" 

XXII. 
Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen, 
His  wondrous  tale  he  traced, 
Yiew'd  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
*  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  by  vessel  bound 
On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found ; 
Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift, 
To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift. 
Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read  ; 
O'er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 
Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 
And  requiems  foe  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  ; 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light,— 
Appear'd  on  many  a  booming  wave, 
Then  floated  far  away  from  his  still  gazing  sight 
Tet,  after  many  a  peril  braved, — 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport. 
He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved. 
Anchored  again  in  Palos'  port 

xxm. 

0,  who  can  tell  the  acchunation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  haU  the  hero  and  hii  gaUant  train, 
Pnm  such  adventure  bold  rotom'd  again !— ■ 
tt^  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer, 
AtA  many  a  wfstftil  smile  and  many  a  tear  .*— 


Uow,  pressing  close,  they  stood ; 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze, — 
*'  Is  he,*'  so  spake  their  wondering  gaze, 
**  A  man  of  flesh  and  blood  ?" 
While  cannon  far  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafening  roar. 

XXIV. 
And  then  with  measured  steps,  sedate  and  slow 
They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 
Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 
Upon  the  hallow  M  pavement  trod. 
He  bowed  with  holy  fear : — 
*<  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might. 
Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  sUr  of  light. 
Is  worshipp'd  here." 
Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt. 
And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 
Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 
Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell; 
But  as  the  choral  chanters  raise 
Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  praise 
To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tum'd. 
With  sacred  love  his  bosom  burn'd. 
On  all  the^  motley  crowd 
The  generous  impulse  seized  ;  high  dons  of  pridt 
Wept  like  the  meekest  becdsman  by  their  side, 
And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

Nor  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country's  fate. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches'  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  $ — 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  possest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast, 
Shows,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strtmgly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  Unk'd  devotion's  s>*mpathetic  hour. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face, 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel, 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel ; 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved. 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adored,  tfi 
loved. 

XXVI. 
With  western  treasures,  borne  in  fair  display. 
To  Barcelona's  walle,  in  grand  array, 
Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 
And  still  where'er  he  pass'd  along, 
In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 
The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear 
Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 
The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep  s 
The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  pbun  ; 
Mechanics,  housewives,  left  amain 
Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 
The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide : 
The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower, 
Th«  donna  fair  her  lattieed  bower  t 
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Together  pressed,  fair  and  uncouth, 
111  motley  forms  of  age  and  youth. 
And,  still  along  the  dark-ranged  pile 
Of  clustering  life,  was  heard  the  while 
Mix'd  brawling  joy,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
Ab .'  little  thought  the  gazing  throng. 
As  pass'd  that  pageant  show  along, 
Bow  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times. 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  until!  *d. 
And  towns  with  listless  loiterers  fiU'd, 
The  withering  spoil  received  from  foreign  climes  ! 
Colambus  gave  thee,  thankless  Spain  I 
A  Dew-found  world  o'er  which  to  reign  ; 
Bst  could  not  with  the  gift  impart 
A  portkm  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  manly  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
AboTe  a  robber's  lust  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  all  thy  countless 
store. 

XXVII. 

To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
Their  mariner's  return.    Or  hall. 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
For  such  reception.    Pageant  rare .' 
Beneath  heaven's  dome,  in  open  square. 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed ; 
And  near  them  on  an  humbler  seat. 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizen'd  rows,  were  seen, 
Priesto,  guards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen^ — 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien. 
With  princely  honours  graced. 
There  to  the  royal  pair  his  tale  he  toldt 
A  wondrous  tale,  that  did  not  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt ; 
When  at  their  royal  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade. 
And  stores  of  virgin  gold. 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed. 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wondrous  story's  close 
The  royal  pair  with  reverence  rose. 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd. 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart. 
The  banded  priest's  ecstatic  art, 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Deum  sang ; 
With  the  grand  choral  burst,  walls,  toweii,  and 
welkin  rang. 

xxvni. 

This  was  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

For  human  weal ;— a  glaring  light,  * 

I^e  lunbcam  through  the  rent  cloud  pouring 

Oo  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring; 

Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene ; 

IfoK  keenly  bright  than  summer's  settled  sheen. 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  fsTour  brighten'd,  all 
His  &vour  court,  obey  his  call. 
At  priaeely  boards,  above  the  rest, 
fit  look  hit  place,  admired,  carest'd: 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree. 
Whose  honour'd  guest  he  deign'd  to  be. 
Whate'er  his  purposed  service  wanted, 
With  ready  courtesy  was  granted: 
No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  wilL 
While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  sloU, 
To  busy  dockyard,  quay,  or  port. 
Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort: 
Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing, 
And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing  { 
The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling, 
And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  calling : 
The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding ; 
On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding ; 
Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 
And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming^ 
To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween. 
It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene ; 
Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day, 
Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array, 
Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 
And  amply  stored  and  bravely  mann'd. 
Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 
Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 
With  gallant  fleet  he  past. 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hail'd  with  kindly  smilei, 

He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles  ; 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  appear^ 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry. 

He  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not. 

**  What  may  this  dismal  silence  mean  f 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen. 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landmarks  tell. 

Ha !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — ^their  station  movtd !" 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  bail  them  came  no  light  canoe  { 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken : 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appeared. 

Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Nau^t  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock, 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke  { 

Sad  8igni,which  in  his  mind  portentous  fears  awikMb 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went, 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye, 

Who  guess'd  his  questions'  hurried  sound, 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound. 

Not  distant  far.    With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast. 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  long  been  laid  to  rest, 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced. 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dress'd. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  blooi 

Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chief  they  stood. 
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Who  sternly  spoke  to  check  the  rising  tear. 
M  Eight  of  my  valiant  men  are  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  ?"  the  timid  Indian  shook 
In  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
<*  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown ; 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief ;  his  blanch 'd  Ups  quiver } 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXII. 

Bat  here  twere  tedious  and  unmeet 
A  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart; 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  befell. 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold. 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hold. 
And  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXIII. 

Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 

Spain ^1  infant  power  established;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o'er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wayward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while, 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile ; 

Yet  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun. 

Each  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done. 

Upon  their  native  soil. 

They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day. 

Must  pine  with  hateful  toil. 

XXXIV. 

Yea ;  this  he  did  against  his  better  will ; 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  serve,  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  dye. 

And  say  «  I  will  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark. 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell. 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quelL 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went. 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint. 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust. 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  unjust. 

And  turbulent    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received ;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main, 

He  to  his  western  world  retumM  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless  rover, 

Through  many  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  first  discover 


Th.it  continent,  whose  mighty  reach 
From  th'  utmost  frozen  north  doth  stretch 
E'en  to  the  frozen  south ;  a  land 
Of  surface  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVI. 
There,  through  vast  regions  riven  poor, 
Whose  midway  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore ; 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  strong. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  separate  honoars  keep. 
Id  bold  contention  with  the  mighty  deepb 

XXXVIL 
There  broad-based  mountains  fnm  the  nglit 
Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height, 
Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rara. 
Above  the  girding  clouds  leorM  &r  in  i 
At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 
To  the  far  distant,  up-cast  eye. 
Like  snowy  watch-towers  of  the  skj,- 
Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

XXXVIIL 
There  forests  grand  of  ol(*en  birth, 
O'er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth. 
Whose  treei>  growth  of  unreckon^  t 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime. — 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  traeklets  glOMl» 
Ungnided  feet  might  stray  till  close  of  BwrW 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 
Whose  darker  bushy  spots  that  lie 
Strew'd  o'er  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  upland  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  isles. 
When  morning  light  through  rising  vi^khus 

XL. 
O'er  this,  his  last — ^his  proudest  fame. 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claim. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  craft}'  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain 'd 
His  pnncely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  his  rights  to  supersede. 
And  all  his  noble  schemes  impede,-^ 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  came 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flam^. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  control. 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved. 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived. 
Can  of  learn'd  ignorance  and  pride 
The  petty  vex|ng  rule  abide  ? 
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Tbe  Iko  tiMD^ed  b  j  an  ms  !— 
5o;  this  all-«cboolM  £Drbeamice  would  nurpsM. 
iMoIted  with  a  fekm'ft  chain, 
This  noble  man  most  cross  the  main, 
iad  answer  hit  foul  charge  to  cold,  nngratiAil 
SpaiA. 

XU. 

B/  lodta^i  gentle  raee  alone 

Was  pity  to  his  aufleiing  shown. 

Thej  on  his  partinf  wait, 

And  looks  of  kiodlnesa  on  him  cast. 

Or  touch'd  his  mantle  as  he  past. 

And  moan^  his  alter 'd  state. 

''May  tbe  Great  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 

With  gentle  gales,  and  be  thy  guide  !>' 

.Ifid  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land, 

With  meaning  nods  and  gestures  kmd 

Be  siw  them  still  upon  the  strand 

Tossing  their  daric  arms  on  the  wind. 

He  saw  theoi  like  a  helpless  flock 

Who  soon  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 

Of  MTage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still, 

Feel  bat  the  pain  of  present  ill. 

Be  saw  the  fate  he  could  not  now  control, 

Aad  groan 'd  in  bitter  agony  of  soul. 

XLII. 

He  trode  the  narrow  deck  with  pain. 

And  aft  survey 'd  his  rankling  chain. 

Tbe  ship's  brave  captain  grieved  to  see 

Base  irons  his  noble  prisoner  gall. 

And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free ; 

Bnt  proudly  spoke  the  lofty  thrall, 

**  Uoti]  the  kinf  whom  I  have  served. 

Who  thinks  this  recompense  deserved. 

Himself  command  th'  unclasping  stroke, 

These  gyved  limbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

Tea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dust.. 

These  chains  shall  in  my  co£Bn  rust 

Better  than  lesson 'd  saw,  though  rude. 

As  token,  long  preserved  of  black  ingratitude !" 

XUII. 

Tboa  pnt,  hia  manly  fortitude  gave  way 
TkhmodiaBg  paiaon's  dark  tumultuous  sway. 
Dark  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
Th'  impending  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
Th'  embattled  storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way. 
With  all  its  marshalPd  host  obscured  the  day. 
Volome  o'er  volume,  rolled  the  heavy  clouds, 
And  oft  in  dark,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow, 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  like  misty  shrouds, 
Veiling  the  sombre,  silent  deep  below, 
itke  eddying  snow-flakes  from  a  lowering  sky, 
Athwart  thedismal  gloom  the  frighten'd  searfowl  fly. 
Then  from  tbe  solemn  stillness  round, 
Vtten  the  storm  its  awful  sound, 
it  gieaaa  vpon  the  distant  waves ; 
0>r  tbe  mid-ocean  wildly  raves ; 
Recedes  afar  with  dying  strain. 
That  sadly  through  the  troubled  air 
CoBies  Hke  the  walllnga  of  despair. 
And  with  redosbkd  strength  returns  agala  t 
Through  shrouds  aad  rigging,  boards  and  matt, 
Whittlet,  and  howls,and  roan  th*oiitragetnfl  blMt 
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XLIV. 

From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaving  throws 
The  mighty  waste  of  weltering  waters  oote. 
O'er  cotmtlest  waves,  now  mounting,  now  depceti. 
The  ridgy  suifes  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriers  of  some  distant  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar ; 
While,  higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  bate, 
Their  growing  bulk  the  mountain  billows  raise. 
Each  far  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  hia  fuirowM 

sides. 
Heaved  to  ita  height,  tbe  diasy  skiflT 
Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  waters  mounts  again<^ 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  state 
For  vessel  ehaiiged  with  living  freight ! 

XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  laget 

This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 

Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power ; 

For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 

His  troubled  breast  tbe  calmer  grew ; 

And,  long  before  the  mighty  hand. 

That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land, 

Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pious  reverence  fill'd 

The  warring  passions  of  his  soul  were  still'd. 

Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer*d. 

And  heavenward  turn'd  hit  eye  with  better  feeV> 

ings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  $ — 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 

rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport. 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  again  its  well-kiMwn  streets  i 

A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 

**  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  toul"^> 

So  spoke  their  looks—**  Spain's  power  hath  niaed 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control .' 

His  honour'd  brows  with  laurel  crown'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetters  bound !" 

XLVII. 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 
And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came ; 
And  bold  in  conscious  honour,  broke 
The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame. 
In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spdn. 
The  gentle  queen's  more  noble  breast 
Its  generous  sympathy  ezprest  i 
And  as  hit  varied  story  show'd 
What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 
Th'  indignant  eyt  and  flushing  cheek 
Did  oft  her  mind's  emotion  speak. 
The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severe. 
Could,  all  unmoved*  hit  pleadings  heart 
2i3 
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8a ve,  that,  in  ipite  of  royal  pride, 
Wliich  self  reproach  can  ill  abide, 
His  crimsonM  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th*  unworthy  glow. 
Baffled,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remain'd. 
And  base  aibbition  for  a  time  restrain'd. 

XLVIII. 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 

I  trow  !  yet  granted  tardily. 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch'd,  where  cheeriy,  for  a  while. 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  busy  shore. 

And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between ; 

As  feather'd  crowns,  whose  colours  change 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange, 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away, 

For  bead  or  bell,  or  bauble  gay  ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prise, 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated, 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 

Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child. 

Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  length,  tired  of  their  guests. 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests. 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies. 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  rise, — 

Columbus'  gentle  craft  pursues. 

And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues. 

Thus  speaks  the  chief, — '*  Refuse  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made ! 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  light. 

Her  ire  to  show ;  take  ye  the  risk.'* 

Then,  as  half  frightened,  half  in  jest. 

They  turn 'd  their  faces  to  the  east. 

From  ocean  rose  her  broaden'd  disk ; 

But  when  the  deep  eclipse  came  on. 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown, 

How  cower'd  each  savage  at  his  feet, 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word, 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

**  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again !" 

L. 

Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below. 

Be  fill'd  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go ; 

Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

**  Ho !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  power  we  do  not  use ;"  when,  lo  ! 

From  cannon's  mouth  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air. 

Through  which  appears  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  btUowing  roan  tke  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  shroud,  or  mast. 
Or  vessel'^  side  the  Indians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  dashing 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  briny  waves  with  arms  out-spread. 
They  gain  the  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LI. 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  shean 

Pass'd  in  the  west  his  latter  scene. 

As  through  the  oak's  toss'd  branches  pan 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on  the  grass ; 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  surface  pour 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  shower:— 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  miner's  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly. 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climes,— «n  effort  vain ; 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  uncombined. 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  miod. 

LIT. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fortune  cross'd. 

And  oft-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 

Of  sordid  men, — ^by  tempests  tost. 

And  tired  with  turmoil  of  a  wanderer's  life. 

He  sail'd  again  for  Europe's  ancient  shore. 

So  will'd  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  seat  no  man. 

His  anchor  fix'd,  his  sails  for  ever  fnri'd, 

A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  weary  world. 

LIII. 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  times  through  breeze  and  storm  he  past 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vast ; 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rearM 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  femr'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  l>egan 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  trade's  bold  imofs. 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid,  aifMl 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Saw,  imappall'd,  death's  closing  shade  { 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above, 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  city  pass'd ; 
But  St.  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  &ne 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  sculptured  tsak 
contain. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  bra?*. 
Stood  round  in  funeral  weeds  bedigkt  t 
And  bowM  them  to  the  closing  grave, 
And  wish'd  his  soul  good  night 
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LVI. 
Now  a]l  the  bold  compaoioni  of  his  toil, 
Tcnaots  of  many  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  ftncjr  trows,)  when  vex*d  with  worldly  coil, 
And  linger  sadly  by  his  narrow  home ; — 
Repentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self-opbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
"Cold  was  the  love  he  did  from  us  receive,** — 
The  fleeting,  restless  spirits  of  a  day, 
AH  to  their  dread  account  are  pass'd  away. 

LVII. 
Silence,  solemn,  awful,  deep, 
Doth  in  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
By  solitary  wanderer's  foot,  amain 
From  bfty  dome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 
A  circling  loud  response  receives  again. 
The  stranger  starts  to  hear  the  growing  sounds, 
And  fees  the  blazon  M  trophies  waving  near ; — 
•Ha!  tread  my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  ground  !" 
He  slops  and  bows  his  head : — **  Columbus  resteth 

here !" 

LVIII. 
Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
He  hunch  his  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come. 
Read  fondly  o*er  and  o'er  bis  graven  name 
With  feelings  keenly  touchM, — with  heart  of  flame  j 
Tan  wrapp'd  in  fancy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Times  post  and  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
To  his  chann'd  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
Seems  through  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still. 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  lofty  mast ; 
While  litful  gusts  rave  like  his  clamoroub  band, 
Mix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  high  command. 
Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  scene, 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

been. 

UX. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  Dothmg  but  an  empty  name ! 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
Tht  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  vrarm. 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 
The  young,  from  slothful  couch  will  start. 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  f 

LX. 

0 1  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Ii  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  those,  our  mighty  dead, 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sank  in  obltvion's  murky  bed,— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen, — 
The  kifty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXL 
0 !  wk>  slnll  lightly  saj  that  fame 
b  Bothiog  hut  ata  empty  naoie ! 
Then  memoiy  of  the  mighty  dead 
To  esrth-woTD  pilgrim'k  wMuI  tj« 


The  brightest  nyt  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  ? 

LXII. 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright, 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave, 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells, — 
**  Though  his  ccred  corse  lies  here,  with  God  hif 
spirit  dwells." 
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Whev,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man !     , 
Our  busy  thoughts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  its  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin  i 
Whose  secret  thoughts  are  light  to  ages  lending, 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending. 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  de* 

pending  :— 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey, 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaven, 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  f 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises. 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  arm'd  squad- 
rons ride, 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side ; 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate, 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  hath  been 
Of  olden  times,  and  may  again  be  seen. 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  breast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel  $ 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid, 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  ? 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  life,  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 
With  generous  bosom,  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield- 
ing J 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow, 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotions 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly, 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly. 
Till  evil*8  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing ; 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cbeerftil,— 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced,— yea,  this  ii  j 

kind! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retiini 
Dear  recollection  of  Aer  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conaM  lesson,  daily  said, 
I  With  kiss  and  cheering  pimiset  wit  itptidi 
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To  gain  whose  smile,  to  sfaua  whose  mild  reUuke, 
Tour  irksome  task  was  leaint  in  silent  nook, 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 
changing 
With  freer  elves,  were  wood  and  meadow  ranging ; — 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  linkM  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo, 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bc^nding, 
But,  still  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending, 
Whose  very  look  callM  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth ; 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and.  think  of  other  days. 
Pleased  that  the  playmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honoured  name  become ; — 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  blent  in  one. 
From  whose  dear  hand  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives. 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  faded  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  Ibryottt 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  rememhraoce 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  fiaithful  lay  give  ear. 


I. 
Within  a  prison  *s  hateful  cell, 
Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell. 
Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam. 
Defined,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone. 
There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone. 
Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 
Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-arch  *d  door, 
With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er. 
Whose  threshold  black  is  cross'd  by  those 
Who  here  their  earthly  being  close, 
Or  issue  to  the  light  again 
A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stain, — 
Moved  something  softly.    Wistful  ears 
Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 
The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  look, 
*<  Is  it  a  real  form  that  through  the  gloom  appeejv  ?" 

U. 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood ; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  light. 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite ; 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  varying  cheek. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seemM  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  feeling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 

Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild  ! 
:s  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

'  Vho  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyes 
beguiled  ?" 

III. 
'^  No }  from  the  Redbraes'  tower  I  cone  $ 
My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 
AaAkB  has  eent  me  for  thy  good. 
His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 
Long  have  I  round  these  wmlls  been  atmying 
As  if  with  other  chiMben  playlBgr 
Long  tm*  the  gate  have  kepi  my  wtleh 
The  •oitqr'e  ehaagiBf  tin*  to  etteh. 


With  stealthy  steps  I  gain'd  the  shade 

By  the  close-winding  staircase  made. 

And  when  the  surly  turnkey  enterM, 

But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 

Who  foUow'd  him  so  close  behind. 

Into   this  darkenM   cell,   with    beating  heart,  I 

ventured." 

IV. 
Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  braced 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  characters,  she  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joyfa\  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  cast. 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan. 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glance  pass'd. 
She  saw  a  faint  ^ow  tinge  the  sickly  wait{ 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  teardrops  raise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  praise. 
And  hopes  fresh  tovch  undoing  lines  of  care 
Which  stress  of  evil  times  had  detjAy  graven  ttee. 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  sympathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sternest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in  righteous 

Heaven. 

V. 
What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted. 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted 
His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skathe,) 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 
Did  to  his  secret  note  re«iuire : — 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind, 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling, 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tnllesc  grown, 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  psalm,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote. 
And  merry  tricks  and  gambols  play'd 
By  evening  fire,  and  forfeits  paid, — 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  that  blees'd  and  long-remember*d  day, 
The  prisoner's  son,  deserving  such  a  sire. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire, 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fair, 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  nether 

air. 

VI. 

E'en  let  my  reader  courteoosly  suppoae, 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose ; 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  thraldom  freed. 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

VU. 
The  damsel,  glad  her  mission 'd  task  was  done 
Back  to  her  home  long  smee  had  blithely  gone ; 
And  there  remiia'd,  a  meek  and  dateeus  child 
Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 
And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 
The  weeks  vA  nonths  <^  pMiiiig  yma  begnitod. 
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VUL 
Scotluid  the  while  coovuliive  lay 
Bcoaih  a  iMtefHl  tyrant*!  sway  { 
For  James's  bigot  mind  th'  ascendant  gain'd, 
iod  fiercely  raged  blind  nithless  power ; 
Willie  men,  who  true  to  conscience'  voice  remaiBM* 
Were  forced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 
Bereft  of  home,  or  hold,  or  worldly  wealth. 
Upon  the  hkak  and  blasted  heath, 
TbcyAng  their  gloiioos  Makers  pcaise  by  steahh, 
Th'  inclement  iky  beneath. 
And  some  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land. 
Or  in  the  grated  prison's  gloom, 
Deslt  to  them  by  eomiption'i  hattfnl  hand, 
AMe  their  lilftl  doom. 

DC. 

And  there  our  former  thrall,  the  good. 
The  firm,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Agsia  was  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
Watching  each  pulse's  feebler  beat 
Which  promised,  ere  the  fated  mom, 
The  icaffold  of  its  prey  to  cheat 

X. 

And  DOW  that  patriot's  aneient,  faithful  fnoDd, 
Ov  maiiea^  sin,  must  to  the  tempest  bead. 
He  too  must  quit  his  social  hearth. 
The  place  where  cheerful  friends  resort, 
Aad  travellers  rest  and  childien  sport. 
To  by  him  on  the  mouldering  earth  \ 
Through  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  hia  head 
With  them,  wiM*  in  those  times  unbkf  t, 
AkiBc  had  sure  and  fearlesi  rest. 
The  still,  the  envied  dead. 

XI. 
Sad  was  his  hiding  place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  where  sights  had  been, 
FoU  oft,  by  the  benighted  rustic  seen ; 
Ay,  elhch  forms  in  sheeted  white, 
Which,  in  the  waning  moonlight  blast. 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast, 
like  any  earthly  wight ; 
A  phce,  where  midnight  lights  had  shone 
Through  chamel  windows,  and  the  glancing 
Of  wandering  flame,  on  cburch-path  lone, 
Betiaj'd  the  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were  dancing. 
Or  to  theu  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  advancing. 
A  place,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Hemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green. 
That  climbing  rank  the  lintels  screen. 
What  time  the  moon  is  riding  high 
The  very  hounds  went  cowering  by. 
Or  watch'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
For  brutes,  tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
eye. 

xn. 

You  well  may  guess  his  faithful  wife 

A  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then, 

listening  her  household's  hum  of  life. 

And  thinking  of  his  silent  den. 

"0!  who  will  to  that  vault  of  death. 

At  Bights  still  watch  repair. 

The  dark  and  chilly  sky  beneath, 

And  needftil  succouf  bear  ^ 

Muf  Us  wants,  who  bideth  lonely  there !" 


XUI. 
Pleased  had  you  been  to  have  beheld. 
Like  fire-sparks  from  the  stricken  stone. 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, . 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  his  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
<*  O  fear  iKyt,  mother !  I  will  go. 
Betide  me  good  or  ill : 

Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me ;  no ;  , 

Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark, 
Nor  owlet's  shtiek,  not  watch-dog's  bark. 
For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  God'b  blesswl  wilL 
111  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite, 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night." 

XIV 
And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell. 
Did  bound  her  for  that  dismal  cell ; 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  till  that  hour,  in  twilight  gray 
She  never  by  herself  bad  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  copse-wood  cast 
A  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  form  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear. 
And,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her ; 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree, 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broko  free 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  dark,  her  secret  drift 
discover. 

XV. 
She  pauses  oft— ^  What  whispers  near  ? 
The  iMbbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses : — 
Tis  but  a  braach  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spearman  tall  to  wait  f 
*Tis  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
Which  staiiJs  so  stately  and  akme: 
Why  should  I  shrink  f  why  should  I  fear  ^ 
The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  icy  tnpus  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd, 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way. 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sounding  hinges  bray. 

XVI. 
But  to  describe  their  teader  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessinp  mutter 'd, 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  fiseble  skill 
We.re  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XVII. 
Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark, 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small, 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusled  wall : 
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On  stones  reversed  in  crumbling  mould, 
And  blacken'd  poles  of  bier  decay'd 
That  lumbering  on  the  ground  were  laid ; 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old. 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  pillar'd  church  aloft  had  worn } 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed. 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place ! 
Betray'd  a  piteous  case,— 
Man  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

XVIIL 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  bread. 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting, 

Her  hands  with  busy  kindness  spread ; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting, 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen, 

Nodded  and  quaflPd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  rctum'd,  her  smiles  with  tears 

uniting. 
No  lordling  at  his  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare ; 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smiles  so  fondly 

sweet 

XDL 
But  soon  youth's  buoyant,  gladsome  nature, 
Spreads  joy  immix'd  o'er  every  feature, 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling. 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting, 
She  gleans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting. 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving, 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating, 
She  stirs  them  all  to  keen  debating, 
While  into  napkin'd  lap  she's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renew'd,  and  hiding. 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store  ;  amazing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye. 
She  speaks  in  harmless  mimickry. 
«  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  ? 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  Griseld  $ 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year'k  dinner.** 

XX. 

And  waat  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done, 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat ; 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXI. 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye  $ 
For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
Bow  fleetly  hath  it  flown  ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lom 
Th«  stealthy  hour  b  gone. 


And  could  there  be  in  lovers  meeting 

More  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind. 

Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 

Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love  eatwined. 

XXII. 
Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 
Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove, 
Tender  and  fearless ;  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 
Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changeful  timei> 
That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  light  of  d|f , 
Blight  in  that  lowly  den  n<t  longer  stay. 

xxin. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came, 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  castle's  dame. 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

«  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  visage  sad 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 

And  so  it  did ;  alas !  sad  was  the  tale  he  toR, 

«  From  the  oppressor's  deadly  hate 

Good  Jerviswood  has  met  his  fate 

Upon  the  lofty  scaffold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air; 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere'ea  b»  WMt^ 

XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  chill 'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groan'd,  and  tum'd  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play ; 

The  servants  cried  "Awaladay !" 

But  0 !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 

The  forms  that  are  not,  changing  still. 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill, 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel's  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child ; 

The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim, 

The  kneeling  form,  the  headsman  grim, 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streaming,— 

Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  perilous  state, 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  bis  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  scaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  preserve  him  still  from  such  a  dmfr 

ful  end ! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  must  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride, 
Like  BailUe's  kinswoman,  subduing  fear 
With  fearless  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer. 
E'en  on  the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  ? 
A  friend  like  his,  dear  father,  thou  shalt  have, 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  thy  giavf. 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  fly 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there. 
Like  prey  broke  from  the  spoiler's  snare. 
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To  join  ber  hapless  lord,  the  dame 
Wtb  all  her  nuraerous  family  came ; 
And  found  asylum,  where  th*  opprest 
Of  Scotland's  patriot  sons  bad  rest, 
like  set  fowl  clustering  in  the  rock 
To  dnin  some  rising  tempest's  shock. 

XXVI. 
Bit  nid  I  aU  the  family?  no: 
Wgid  bMorrect !  it  was  not  so : 
F^  SOS,  the  youngest  child,  confined 
Filh  fell  disease,  was  left  behind ; 
While  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
Tkj  fled,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
Of  WKh  import,  were  left  undone  $ 
lad  who  will  now  that  peril  run, 
i^  to  yisit  Scotland's  shore, 
Fno  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
Aid  to  each  parent's  yearning  heart 
IWdvhog  child  restore  ? 

xxvn. 

Asd  who  did  for  affection's  sake 

TUi  tuk  of  peril  undertake  ? 

0!  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  sweli'd 

Witt  feelings  bi^,  whose  self-devotion 

M>wM  each  generous,  strong  emotion, 

1W  young,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brave  Oxiseld. 

xxvni. 

Tcs;  Ae  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main, 
And  things  of  moment  left  undone, 
lV)«gh  o'er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded, 
^  bore  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 

Botwhen  she  reach 'd  the  Belgian  strand, 

Hud  was  her  lot    Fast  fell  the  rain, 

And  there  lay  many  miles  of  land, 

A  itranger's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 

The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  crost, 

^  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 

Tbetr  com  was  spent,  their  garments  Ught, 

And  dark  and  dreary  was  the  ni^t 

Tben  like  some  gipsy  girl  on  desert  moor. 

Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore. 

^  then  had  guess'd  that  figure  slight, 

So  bcDdbg  in  such  humble  plight, 

Wtt  one  of  proud  and  gentle  race, 

^•ttnng  all  that  well  became 

^'  accomplish'd  maid  or  high-bom  dame, 

'^^itting  princely  hall  or  monarch's  court  to  grace  f 

XXX. 

"f^  minds  from  many  racking  cares  relieved, 

^  ^adsome  parents  to  their  arms  received 

Her  and  the  infant  dear,  caressing 

^  twain  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing, 

^^^Uch  sweeUy  all  her  toil  repaid, 

^u  ihed  upon  their  generous  maid : 

And  though  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home. 

To  which  they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  eome, 

1'^ovgh  hard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be. 

In  cnnrded  city  pent, 

TWy  lired  with  mind  and  body  firee 

I>  fntefol,  quiet  coBtent 


XXXI. 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking, 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part, 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared, 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared : 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white. 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bri^t 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went. 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced. 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwelling  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung, 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said, 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made, 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  ; 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayei. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

XXXII. 
There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling. — 
A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 
Who,  with  spread  arms  and  dancing  feet. 
And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet 
Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild. 
Lesson  with  yearning  looks  the  listening  child  ? 
But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature, 
Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature, 
To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 
A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume, 
And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss, 
Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 
To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past, 
Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 
With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ; 
Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle ; 
Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 
Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level; 
While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 
Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 
This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel  r- 
To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  iteaL 

XXXIII. 
But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest. 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest, 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill'd  the  sweetest; 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold. 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

XXXIV. 
0  !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart  I 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart ! 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while. 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile, 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stem  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  glow, 
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And  age  spring  from  hit  elbow-cbair 
The  sport  of  lightsome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo  i 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  suit, 
FriskM  on  the  floor  with  lightsome  iMt, 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  hmnan  race. 

XXXV. 

And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide, 

If  I  record  her  harmless  pride, 

Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep. 

Some  show  of  better  tiroes  to  keep ; 

That,  though  as  humble  soldier  dight, 

A  stripling  brother  might  more  trimly  stand 

With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white, 

Like  one  of  gentler  race  mixM  with  a  homelier  band. 

And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 

Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 

Was  found,  who  late  had  cross'd  the  sea, 

The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 

Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 

Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 

And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 

One  look  of  sweet  Grisekl  might  catch, 

(t  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  irksome  state. 

XXXVI. 
And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by ; 
Adversity  with  virtue  mated. 
Her  state  of  low  obscurity, 
Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 
By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 
Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright. 
And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill. 
Sustain 'd  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conceal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  far. 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum'd 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent. 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent. 

XXXVII. 
At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'ercast, 
Unveil'd  its  cope  of  assure  hue, 
And  gave  its  fair  expanse  to  view;— 
The  pelting  storm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 
For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory. 
The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly. 
Be  blest ;  whose  wise,  enlighten 'd,  manly  mind, 
E'en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  years  combined, 
Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 
For  Europe's  freedom,— for  religion,  blended 
With  just,  forbearing  charity,  and  all 
To  man  most  dear  r^now,  at  the  honoutM  call 
Of  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  phmgh'd 
With  gallant  fleet,  encompassM  by  a  crowd 
Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  souls  of  proof,  who  ttwrM 
Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  he&lL 


And  with  those  worthies,  twas  a  happy  doom 
Right  fairly  eam'd,  embark'd,  Sir  Patrick  ] 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  sea,  and  tempeitrtoft. 
In  happy  hour  at  last  arrived  on  England's  coast 

XXXIX. 

Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 

Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd. 

With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds. 

Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds : 

The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar. 

And  beat  upon  the  trembling  shore. 

Whilst  breakers  dash'd  their  whitening  spray 

O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bray, 

As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 

The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild  domain. 

XL 
Oft  on  the  beach  our  teasel  tteod 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  feaifel  wight. 
Who  view'd,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood. 
Silent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white. 
While  bloated  corse  and  splinter'd  mast. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast,— 
A  sad  and  rueful  sight ! 
But  when,  at  the  AUnighty  will. 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  still. 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  acclaim. 

XLI. 
But  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead ; 
For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  while  there 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air. 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch 'd  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  bloasoBM  fade, 
That  day  was  in  her  coflin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringiag. 
She  heard  the  carol  rd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boys. 
And  thought  how  vain  are  human  joys  ! 

XLII. 

Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart. 
In  royal  Mary's  gentle  train, 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  haird. 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  tbey  sail'd. 
Ye  Wen  may  guess  their  joyful  cry. 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cliffs  first  met  their  view, 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  roar'd. 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear'd. 

XLIII 
These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 
And  outwaid  signs  of  joy  we  know. 
But  cettM  we  on  Als  theme  to  dwell. 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thriU  of  keen  delight  from  which  ttMy  i»w. 
Such  moments  of  ecstatic  pleaMve 
Are  fancv's  fairest,  briKhte«t  traarara. 
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Gildiog  the  scope  of  duller  cU^s 
WiLb  oft-recurring  retrospect. 
With  whkh  right  bappijjr  she  plays. 
E^en  as  a  moving  mirror  will  reflect 
Its  glancing  rays  on  shady  side 
Of  home  or  glen,  when  achool-boys  guide 
With  skilful  hands  their  mimic  sun 
To  bearen*^  bright  sun  of^osed;  we  aee 
Its  borrowM  iheea  on  fallow  dun. 
On  meadow  green,  on  rock  and  tree, 
On  broomy  ste^  on  rippling  spring, 
Od  cott^pe  thatch,  and  every  thing. 

XLIV. 
And  Britain's  virtuous  queen  admired 
Oar  gentle  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladles  will'd  her  to  remain : 
What  more  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
Bot,  like  the  blossom  to  the  bough. 
Or  waU-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow. 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  on  the  briny  rock. 
Or  mistletoe  to  sacred  tree. 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea, 
So  truly  to  her  own  she  clung ; — 
Nor  cared  for  honours  vain,  firom  courtly  favour 

sprung. 

XLV. 
Nor  would  she  in  her  native  north, 
When  wooM  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home, 
Though  by  her  gentle  parents  pressM 
And  flattered,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splendid  bride  become. 
**  I  may  not,"  said  her  gentle  heart, 
**  The  very  thought  endure, 
Ilttt  those  wo  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
A  daughter's  wants  might  oft  impart. 
For  Jerviawood  is  poor. 
Bat  jet,  though  poor,  why  shouM  I  smother 
Tkis  dear  regard  ?  hell  be  my  brother. 
And  thus  through  life  we'll  love  each  other. 
What  though,  as  changing  years  flit  by, 
^7  grow  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 
Well  Msekly  bear  our  wayward  fiite. 
And  seom  their  petty  spite  who  rate. 
With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state, 
TiU  we  are  join'd,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss 

high." 

XL  VI. 

Bat  Heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lot  t 

The  lather  of  the  virtuous  youth. 

Who  died  devoted  for  the  truth, 

Wu  not,  when  better  times  retum'd,  forgot  t 

To  the  right  heir  was  given  his  father's  land, 

Ar-i  with  his  lady's  love,  he  won  her  hand. 

XLVIL 
Their  long  tried  £uth  in  honour  plighted, 
Tbey  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united. 
Whose  wedded  love,  through  lengthen'd  years. 
The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 
Her  heart  first  guess'd  his  doubtfial  choice, 
Ber  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice, 
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And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graceful  form  desciy. 

E'en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  mttt 

The  open  air  in  lawn  or  street, 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  loek  of  blessing  sent 

The  heact's  affection,— secret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  sunmier  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  fall 

The  heathbloom  fiEule  or  moss-flower  white. 

But  stin  ito  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light 

XLVIII. 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair, 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  ftlr, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  lay  { 
For  traB<iuiI  bHss  is  as  a  summer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  £ur  it  lies, 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  tilings,  turn  heavily  awmy. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life, 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife. 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change, 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  affection  led, 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw  *d  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feelings  move  I 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  column'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date, 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex ; 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor. 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet. 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store. 

Sits,  hush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet, 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow, 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Oriseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  been. 

L. 

Though  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing. 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherishM 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 
8K 
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Nor  in  her  fostering  ftncy  perish'd 
E'en  things  inanimate  that  1^  supplied 
Means  of  enjoyment  once.    Maternal  lo^e, 
Actiye  and  warm,  which  nothing  might  restnin. 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  southern  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  pressM  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  yery  street  that  was  her  home  of  yoie. 

LI. 

Fondly  that  homely  house  she  eyed, 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  back-cast  thoughts  could  bring 

The  scenes  of  other  days. — Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand, 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame, 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim : 

<*  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home. 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see ; 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me. 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come." 

But  no  J  this  might  not  be ! 

Their  feet  might  soil  her  poIishM  floor, 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

"  Fear  not  such  harm  !  well  doff  our  shoes: 

Do  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse  ? 

We*Il  give  thee  thanks,  we'll  give  thee  gold  s 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold  .'" 

But  still  it  might  not  be  j 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LIL 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Tears  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  their  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven } 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widow's  sable  weed. 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LHL 
But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 
That  Heaven  across  her  lot  might  throw, 
Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 
Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 
When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 
The  peaceful  land— when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 
As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 
Of  Britain's  weal  or  will,  diiefs  of  the  north, 
In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth. 
Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved. 
Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 
For  Stuart's  d3masty  to  fight. 
Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 
Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 
Of  penury's  ill-favour'd  mien, 
Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 
How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd  ! 
How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow'd  ! 
She  did  not  question  their  opinion 
^P*rty»  kingship,  or  dominion  i 


She  woukl  not  e'en  their  folly  chide. 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  of  heaven. 
Which  to  the  &lse  and  true  are  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  either  side. 

LIV. 
But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change. 
The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 
The  northern  fanners,  spoil'd  and  bare. 
No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 
To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distress'd. 
And  on  our  noble  dame  this  evil  sorely  pressM. 
Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withhdd 
Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 
To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this. 
Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  quell'd 
Her  calm  and  upright  mind. — **  Go,  summon  hers 
Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year." 
The  summons  went ;  each  lowly  name 
Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came. 
And  thus  she  spoke :  "  Ye've  served  me  kmg, 
Pure,  as  I  think,  from  fraud  or  wrong. 
And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true 
And  simply  I  will  deal  with  you. 
The  tunes  are  shrewd,  my  treasures  spent. 
My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  me  rent; 
And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 
I  never  shall  receive  again. 
The  dainties  which  my  table  fed, 
Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 
Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 
Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust. 
If  ye  consent"— Swift  through  the  hall. 
With  eager  haste,  spoke  one  and  alL 
<*  No,  noble  dame  I  this  must  not  be  ! 
With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 
Still  thee  and  thine  we'll  serve  with  pride^ 
As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  side. 
The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 
Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board  i 
And,  shouldst  thou  never  clear  the  sco^ 
Heaven  for  thy  sake  will  bless  our  store.** 
She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 
The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye, 
And  thank'd  them  all.    Yet  plain  and  ipu^ 
She  order'd  still  her  household  fare. 
Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 
And  adverse  times  were  past 

LV. 

Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage. 

Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sheen. 

As  fortune  changed  life's  motley  scene. 

Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 

And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came. 

Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  frame 

And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free. 

It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see. 

The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour  keeping 

In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her,  weepii^ 

Her  children's  children  mourn 'd  on  bended  koet. 

LVl. 
In  London's  fair  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
In  Mellerstain,  her  northern  home^ 
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Wts  niMd  lor  her  m  grmven  tomb 

Wbieh  givet  to  other  dxyt  her  modest,  just  renowii. 


Aid  BOW,  ye  poliih'd  fsdr  of  modem  times. 

If  fiKh  indeed  will  listen  to  m j  rh jmeS| 

Wbftt  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth, 

Whom  I  have  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  } 

How  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 

For  pattern  ladies  in  dull  books  to  read. 

Win  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize. 

Who  with  superb  signoras  proudly  vies, 

Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 

With  outstretched,  straining  throat,  brayuras  loud. 

Her  high-heaved  breast  press'd  hard,  as  if  to  boast 

The  inward  pain  such  mighty  efforts  cost ; 

Or  on  the  white-chalkM  floor,  at  midnight  hour. 

Her  head  with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flower^ 

And  bartisan  of  braided  locks  enlarged. 

Her  flimsy  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged, 

Wheels  gayly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe, 

Scftly  supported  by  some  dandy  beau ; — 

Will  she,  forsooth  !  or  any  belle  of  spirit, 

Rcftard  soeh  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 

Or  she,  whose  cultured,  high-strain*d  talents  soar 

Thnmgfa  all  th'  ambitious  range  of  letterM  lore 

With  boul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten 

With  all  that  te'er  in  classic  page  was  written. 

And  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages, 

Tbe  tecbnic  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ; 

Whose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt, 

StiU  scorns  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt ; 

Who  doth  with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 

To  phikMopbic,  honoured  ignorance 

Of  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation. 

Gives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation ; 

Protests  she  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade, 

I'lor  of  what  stuff  her  flowing  robe  is  made, 

^  wears,  from  petty,  frivolous  fancies  free, 

Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree ; 

Af  eertes,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 

leaves  her  iii  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill, 

No  whit  behind  the  very  costliest  fair 

That  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare: 

Who  seems  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  woman, 

Aad  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 

Bat  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling, 

The  plainest  case  in  mazy  words  entangling  :— 

Will  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage. 

Admire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 

And  yet  there  be  of  British  fair,  I  know, 

Who  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  show 

From  kindred  sympathy;  whose  life  proceeds 

la  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds, 

And  ptss  untainted  through  the  earthly  throng. 

Like  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 

Kor  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cynics  do. 

Still  libelling  present  times,  their  number  few. 

Yea,  leagued  for  good  they  act,  a  virtuous  band. 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land. 

Who  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week. 

The  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek. 

Who,  cbeer*d  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  bleti 

Tbe  hiAds  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss  t — 

8«eh  will  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 

A  gncrovt,  bclpAd  maid,— a  good  and  noble 
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The  fire  blazed  bright  till  deep  midni^t, 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  of  the  Eeit^ 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  helm  to  scowl, 
Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new-waked  ipiite 

As  passM  the  ciicUng  bowL 

In  laughter  light,  or  jocund  lay. 
That  voice  was  heard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretch'd  so  balm,  like  ladyl  palm. 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  revellM  in  careless  state. 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  groondy 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

**  Who  knocks  without,  so^loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

**Ua.  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  amain,  my  pages  twain. 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

**  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  Etft^ 

Who  welcomes  him  courteously." 

The  pages  twain  retumM  again, 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  they ; 
"  Why  look  ye  so  ? — is  it  friend  or  foe  ?** 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

**  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 

But  further  he  will  not  hie. 
Till  the  baron  himself  shall  come  to  tbe  gat^ 

And  ask  him  courteously." — 

**  By  my  mother's  shroud,  he  is  full  pnmd ! 

What  earthly  man  is  he  ?" 
**  I  know  not,  in  truth,"  quoth  the  trembling  youth, 

**  If  earthly  man  it  be. 

« In  Raveller's  plight,  he  is  bedight. 

With  a  vest  of  the  crim'sy  meet  $ 
But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet." 

**  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wild. 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true : 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  f 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue." 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
**  Were  I  on  your  Other's  sword  to  ffweer, 

Tbe  Mine  it  appeer'd  to  me." 
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Then  dark,  dark  lowerM  the  baron*!  eje. 
And  bis  red  cheek  changed  to  v#n  { 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  fiirioiulj, 
The  thundering  din  began. 

"  And  is  there  ne'er  of  m  j  vassals  hen. 

Of  high  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

Will  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?" 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red^— 

(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
^'Tes;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate. 

Lord  John,  for  the  love  of  thee.*' 

With  heart  fnll  stout,  he  hied  him  out, 

Whilst  silent  all  remain ; 
Nor  moved  a  tongue  those  gallants  among, 

Till  Donaki  retum'd  again. 

«  O  speak,"  said  his  lord,  **  by  tby  hopes  of  grace, 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  filtering  words  to  fuL 

M  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  beamless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

**  I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke, 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

•*  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head ; — 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,— 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coffin'd  dead. 

**  I  bade  him  to  your  social  board. 

But  in  he' will  not  hie, 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

"And  he  stretch'd  him  the  while  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
*Twas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  tiie  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said, 

As  he  heaved  his  breath  with  pain, 
**  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread. 

Do  any  return  again  ? 

"  I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  death's  wound  was  his  fare. 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd. 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 

**  The  seafowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gleams, 

And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 

On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

*  Do  the  holtow  grave  and  the  whehning  waye 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
Doth  the  suqgr  waste  waft  o'er  its  brtait  i 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  P"  | 


But  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  iatt,  and  poor'd 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow. 
As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thundering  gate  below. 

"O  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  manhood*!  worth  * 

Let  good  or  ill  befsLll, 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth. 

And  ask  him  to  your  hall." 

*<  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  geest, 

"  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  ? 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  knight. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

*<  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  weti 

A  gift  fron^  the  great  Glendower, 
Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 

O'er  which  naught  ill  hath  power  ?" 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  baron  quail. 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door, 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  merry  mates  all. 

He  cast  bis  parting  eye, 
*<  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  Imck  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen  *d  they,  on^the  lengtben'd  way. 

To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast, 

That  waird  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew, 

And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound. 
Till  the  lofty  keep  ou  its  rocky  steep. 

Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  baron's  face 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  all. 

But  the  vision'd  glare  pass'd  through  the  air, 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore. 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest, 
Lay  unscath'd  on  the  swarded  green. 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 


MALCOM'S  HEIR. 

O  oo  not  by  Duntorloch's  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch's  bridge. 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  you'll  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  babe. 
An  elrich  lullaby. 
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And  stop  not  at  the  house  of  Merne, 

On  the  ere  of  good  Saint  John, 
For  then  the  Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 

With  many  a  heavy  moan. 

All  swathed  is  be  in  cofBn  weeds. 

And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast. 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  vault, 

Where  they  say  his  corse  doth  rest 

But  pass  not  near  Glencromar's  tower. 
Though  the  sun  shine  e*er  so  bright ; 

More  dreaded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night 

The  nightshade  rank  grows  in  the  court, 

And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall. 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 

And  owls  in  the  murky  hall. 

Ob  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  light. 

But  the  deep-red  setting  sun 
6kams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 

When  day*s  fair  course  is  run. 

And  feai&lly  in  night's  pale  beams. 
When  the  moon  peers  o*er  the  wood. 

Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o*er  the  ground 
Lie«  blackening  many  a  rood. 

No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard. 

No  herd-boy's  horn  doth  blow  j 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs, 

And  loud  croaks  the  carrion  crow. 

No  marvel !  for  within  its  walls 

Was  done  the  deed  unblest, 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  the  bones 

(){  a  father's  murderer  rest 

He  laid  his  father  in  the  tomb 

With  deep  and  solemn  wo. 
As  rumour  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 

Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth. 

By  lord  and  by  carle  forgot ; 
Hot  the  foul,  ieU  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt. 

Rest  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

**  Another  night,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir. 

As  he  tum'd  him  fiercely  round, 
And  closely  clench'd  his  ireful  hand, 

And  stamp'd  upon  the  ground ; 

"Another  night  within  your  walls 

I  will  not  lay  my  head, 
Though  the  clouds  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be. 

And  the  cold,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

•*  Tour  younger  son  has  now  your  love. 

And  my  step-dame  fake  your  ear ; 
And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your  hounds. 

And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

"  To  him  you  have  given  your  noble  steed. 

As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind ; 
Bit  me  have  you  shamed  before  my  friends. 

Like  the  eon  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

Then  answered  him  the  white-bair'd  chief, 

Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
*Pi<OQd  80O,  thy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 

tlgrfpirltisaUtoohii^ 


**  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof, 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill, 
With  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be. 

E'en  follow  thy  wayward  wilL" 

But  nothing  moved  was  Malcom's  heir, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say, 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight, 

As  twilight  gather'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ran  Swain,  his  faithful  hound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he. 
Till  night»  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavern 'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fell  the  rain. 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightning  red, 
And  loud  the  awful  thunder  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-arch'd  gate  of  Glencromar's  tower, 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move. 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  porch  and  court  he  pass'd,  and  still 

His  listening  ear  he  bow'd, 
Till  beneath  the  hooCs  of  his  trampling  steed 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  otiier  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  faithful  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roof, 

And  the  fitful  blast  sung  shrill ; 
But  ere  the  midwateh  of  the  night. 

Were  all  things  hush'd  and  stiU. 

But  in  the  midwateh  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound, 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear, 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore. 
Till  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

0 !  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain ; 
A  horrid  elrich  dirge  it  seem'd, — 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo. 
And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear. 

Through  the  winnowing  sound  of  a  furnace  fliBM 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpend'e  hiss,  and  the  tiger's  growl. 

And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry, 
Were  mizM  at  times,  as  with  flaeasored  ikUl 

In  this  horrid  hanoony. 
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Up  biizzled  the  locks  of  Malcom'S  heir. 

And  his  heart  it  quickly  belt. 
And  his  trembling  steed  shook  under  his  hand, 

And  Swain  cowerM  close  to  his  feet 

When,  lo .'  a  faint  light  through  the  porch 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew, 
And  shed  o*er  the  walls  and  the  lofty  loof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  slowly  entering  then  appearM, 
Approaching  with  soundless  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  array, 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk*d  were  torchmen  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road. 
And  each  wore  the  face  of  an  angry  fiend, 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk'd  as  moamert  meet, 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain, 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtout  red, 
BefoulM  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck. 

And  red-strain 'd,  starting  eyen, 
Show'd  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  solemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier, 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampant  fbimi. 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  corse  was  laid. 

As  corse  could  never  lie, 
That  did  by  decent  bands  composed 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch 'd,  nor  swathed,  but  cTeiy  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay. 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fiz'd  the  lifeless  clay. 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knifs. 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round ; 

And  its  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man. 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  its  half-closed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd. 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace. 

That  follow'd  it  close  behind, 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner. 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  f 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  Ifreast 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  fiice, 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  coise 

In  Ufe's  full  prime  were  seen. 

*•.  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hftir. 
And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
tioou  hofiible,  accuraed  ton. 
With  a  Other's  bk)od  deflM! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoil. 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  harrow'd  head. 

And  writhing  body  throw. 

For,  closing  round,  a  band  of  fiends 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend, 

With  their  fangs  of  red-hot  steeL 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  length. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  from  its  loudest  pitch, 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fill. 

But  what  of  horror  next  ensued, 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell, 
For  the  thrillM  life  paused  in  Malcom^  heir, 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  fell. 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerful  light. 

On  the  country  far  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  watt. 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran, 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  heath, 

A  crazed  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale, 
But  the  priest  of  St.  Cuthbert's  cell. 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning  sonndr 
He  hastens  bis  beads  to  tell. 


THE  ELDEN  TREE. 

A  rEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  spariEling  round. 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow, 

By  men  of  mickle  might, 
And  many  a  chief  with  d«rk-red  trov 

And  many  a  burly  Irnt^ht. 

Elach  had  fought  in  war's  grim  lank/ 
And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 

And  some  on  Jordan '3  sacred  banks. 
For  the  cause  of  Ciristentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  Strife, 

Or  Moorish  or  Faynim  foe  P 
Their  eyes  beam  bxigfat  with  social  life. 

And  their  hearts  with  kindness  glow. 

"  Gramercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale  .' 
It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood." — 

<'  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail. 
Since  tock  and  mountain  stood.** 

"  Fy,  fy '  sir  knight,  thy  tongue  is  keen 
•Tis  sharper  than  thy  steel." — 

**  80,  gentle  lady,  are  thine  eyen. 
As  we  poor  lovers  feel. 

<*  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay. 
Come,  pledge  me,  noble  Crete  { 

Each  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  day, 
Is  fHend  or  mistreit  dear.** 
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r  ttiU  eomat  jeer  and  boast. 
As  tbe  flagons  fester  pour, 
TQl  sng,  and  tale,  and  laugh  are  lost 
In  a  wildly  mingled  roar. 

kjf  ceites,  tis  an  hour  of  glee, 
For  tbe  baron  himself  doth  smile, 

Aod  Dods  his  head  right  cheerily. 
And  (piafis  his  cup  the  while. 

Wbat  reeks  be  now  of  midnight  fear, 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moon  ? 

As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  Elden  Tree, 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oft  upon  ? 

LoDf  years  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done, 

By  itt  doer  only  seen, 
Aad  there  liyee  not  a  man  beneath  the  ran. 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  hath  been. 

Bo  pj  was  he,  so  gay  were  all,  , 

Tbey  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom  { 

Kor  wist  they  how  the  darkening  hall 
I^nrerM  like  the  close  of  doom. 

Don  grew  the  goblet's  sheen,  and  grim 

The  features  of  every  guest, 
Asd  cokmrlflss  banners  aloft  hung  dim, 

likt  the  ctouds  of  the  drizzly  west 

Hath  time  pass'd  then  so  swift  of  paee  f 

Is  Oil  the  twilight  gray  ? 
Aitsh  of  light  pass'd  through  the  place, 

Like  the  gUring  noon  of  day. 


FieKe  glanced  Oie  momentary  blaze 

O'er  aU  the  gallant  train, 
Aod  each  nssge  pale,  with  dazzled  gaze, 

Wu  seen  and  lost  again. 

Aad  file  thunder's  rolling  peal,  firom  £ar, 

Theo  on  and  onward  drew, 
^nzied  its  sound  like  the  broil  of  war. 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Btm  glaiestbe  lightning  blue  and  pale, 

^  roars  th*  astounding  din  j 
And  rattle  tiie  windows  with  bickering  hail, 

Aod  the  rafters  ring  within. 

Aad  eofwering  bounds  the  board  beneath 

Aie  howling  with  piteous  moan. 
While  loids  and  dames  sit  still  as  death, 

And  words  are  utter'd  none. 

At  length  hi  tiie  waning  tempestl  fiUl, 

A«  light  from  aie  welkin  broke, 
A  fiightea'd  man  rash'd  throu^  the  haU, 

And  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 

"The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  ao  fidr, 

It!  roots  on  green-sward  lie."— 
'  What  tree  P"—**  The  Elden  planted  there 

Some  thirty  years  gone  by." 

'  And  wherefisre  starest  thou  on  me  so, 

^  With  a  bee  so  ghastly  wild  ?" 

'  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below, 

I^  the  bones  of  a  stripling  child." 
^  he  became  as  Qie  shrouded  dead, 

And  his  eyeballs  fix'd  as  stone ; 
ifid  down  on  hie  bosom  dropp'd  his  head, 

AndkeutterMastUlod  groan. 


Then  from  the  board,  each  guest 

Sprang  up,  and  curiously 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 

« I  pray  ye  stand  apart. 
Both  gentle  dames  and  nobles  all, 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart 

«  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert's  monk  with  qteed. 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven. 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body's  need. 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

**  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  baron  said. 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter'd  with  pain ; 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  faintly  1 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

«  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  tcan. 

Heaven's  justice  all  should  fear : 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man,  ^ 

Both  heaven  aod  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cuthbert's  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet. 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye, 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet 

**  O,  father !  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  God  alone  did  know  j 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed. 

With  many  a  fiend-like  blow : 

**  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerfU 
And  my  youthful  breast  impell'd. 

And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  arm 
The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

**  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took. 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

«  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone, 

And  ere  they  retum'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  aloB», 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

«  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  lather  then. 

And  seldom  he  smil^  on  me. 
When  he  heard  tint  my  skill,  like  the  tkiU  of 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

«  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  to  dear; 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
They  sought  him  far,  they  sought  hha  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

M  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost. 

And  his  father's  love  beside : 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 
**  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives, 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot, 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives  ! 

"  His  elder  ri^ts  did  my  envy  move. 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall ; 

But  it  was  our  Cather's  partial  love 
I  envied  him  most  of  all. 
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*  Now  tblity  jMR  haTe  o'er  me  psiiM, 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man, 
My  lot  WM  with  the  happy  east. 

My  heart  it  coold  not  foan. 

«  0 !  I  have  beaidin  the  dead  of  nif^t, 

My  murderM  brother's  groan, 
And  shadder'd,  as  the  pale  moonli^t 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

**  My  veiy  niinen,  pent  in  gloom. 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored. 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom, 

Were  happier  than  their  lofd. 

-  O,  holy  man  *  my  tale  is  told 
With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame ; 

MairtpeBinee  hard,  may  alms  of  gold. 
Some  ghostly  favour  daim  ? 

**  The  kaotted  scouige  shall  drink  my  bkiod. 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food, 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me.*' 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands, 

its  sharp  spires  brighttfiing  in  the  son, 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee. 
It  he  who  hailt  that  abbey  fair. 

And  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 
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Oh  Cask's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast, 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast 

All  sounds  of  li£e,  now  reft  and  bare. 
From  its  walls  hod  pass'd  away, 

But<thi»  stir^  small  birds  shelter'd  there, 
Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through, 

Qiaw.dunaMr  stiU  and  the  dreary  seeae 
Was  fading  from  the  view : 

When  the  tnmpling  sound  of  banded  men, 
Came  from  the  court  without ; 

Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 
A  loud  and  angry  shout 

But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made. 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furious  din, 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 

An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 
Rusb'd  in  with  clamorous  sound. 

And  their  chief,  the  goodliest,  bravest  man 
That  e'er  trode  Scotish  ground. 

Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 
*•  We  war  with  wayward  fate  j 

These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold. 
And  all  is  desolate. 


**  With  fast  unbroke  and  tUrst  oislaked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  ground  sleep  f 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  chamd  wnkal, 
Our  cheerless  vigil  keep  P* 

«Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  fleM, 

Ye  bravely  have  sustain'd, 
And  for  jrour  pains  this  dismal  bield. 

And  empty  board  have  gainM. 

**  Hie,  Malcom,  to  that  varlefs  steed. 

And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  homely  store,  but  good  at  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

**  Cheer  up,  my  friends !  still  heart  ia  haai, 

Though  few  and  spent  we  be, 
We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  hmd. 

And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

«  Cheer  up !  though  scant  and  eoane  oib  neilt 

In  this  our  sad  retreat, 
Well  fill  our  horn  to  Seotfamd'ft  weal, 

And  that  will  make  it  sweet" 

Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  couM, 

Their  willing  service  lent. 
Some  broke  the  boughs,  some  heap'd  the  weod^ 

Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  had  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  rafters  high. 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttress  ponrM 

The  lengthen 'd  hall  along, 
And  tall  and  black  behind  them  lowerM 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 

The  ceiling,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 

From  bickering  flames  below. 
As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke, 

Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro^ 

Their  scanty  itieal  was  on  the  ground. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 
And  they  made  the  brown  horn  eirole  vmi. 

As  cheerly  as  they  might 

Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  mail. 

Some  of  their  kte  defeat, 
By  treachery -caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

«  Ay,  well,"  says  one,  **  my  shUdng  heart 

Did  some  disaster  bode. 
When  faithtoss  Fadon'a  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  road." 

**  But  wtil  repaid  by  Providence 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see ; 
He's  had  his  rightful  recompense, 

And  cursed  let  him  be." 

**  0 !  curse  him  not !  I  needs  mast  rue 

That  stroke  so  rashly  given : 
If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 

Is  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 

So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain 'd  in  sombre  mood. 
Till  they  haard  a  bugle's  lanaa  call 

Sound  distant  thsoogh  tke  wood. 
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«  Rouse  jt,  By  friends  !*'  the  chieftain  said, 

**  That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe. 
Comes  from  the  west }  through  forest  shade 

With  wary  cantion  go, 

"  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  ye  well  !'* 

Forth  three  bold  warriors  pass'd, 
Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 

Was  beard  the  bugle  blast. 

Oat  passM  three  warriors  more  $  then  thrill 

The  horn  blew  from  the  north, 
And  other  eager  warriors  still, 

As  banded  scouts,  went  ibrth. 

mi  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  good 

Had  to  the  forest  gone, 
And  be,  who  fear'd  not  flesh  and  blood, 

Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

He  itood,  wrapp*d  in  a  musing  dream. 

Nor  raised  his  drooping  head, 
im  a  sodden,  alterM,  paly  gleam 

On  all  around  was  spread. 

Sacfa  dull,  diminish'd,  sombre  sheen 

Prom  moon  eclipsed,  by  swain 
Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 

Cer-mantliog  hill  and  plain. 

Tben  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd. 

Which  hif^ier  and  brighter  grew, 
Till  the  flame  like  a  baleful  meteor  bum'd 

Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

Then  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest. 

Of  ipirit  of  power  was  near ; 
And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  he  cast. 

Yet  naught  did  there  appear. 

But  he  felt  a  strange,  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne, 
And  be  beard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath, 

Tlie  sound  of  Fadon's  bom. 

Ovls,  bats,  and  swallows,  fluttering,  out 

Prom  hole  and  crevice  flew, 
hiding  the  lofty  roof  about. 

As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

His  noble  hound  sprang  from  his  lair. 

The  midnight  rouse  to  greet, 
Tben,  like  a  timid  trembling  haie, 

Cooch'd  at  his  master's  feet. 

Between  his  legs  his  drooping  tail. 

Like  dog  of  vulgar  race, 
He  hid,  and  with  strange  piteous  wail 

Look'd  in  his  master'!  face. 

The  porch  seemM  void,  but  vapour  dim 

Soon  fin*d  the  lowering  room. 
Then  was  he  aware  of  a  figure  grim. 

Approaching  through  the  gloom. 

And  striding  as  it  onward  came» 

The  vapour  wore  away. 
Till  it  stood  distinctly  by  the  flame, 

l^  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

WcU  Wallace  knew  that  form^  that  hetd, 

That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 
^Ittk^  deep  wkb  streaming  eirelet  icd. 

And  he  uttered  t  rapid  pnyer. 
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But  when  the  spectre  raised  its  am. 
And  brandished  its  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  chaim 
On  noble  Wallace  laid. 

The  threatened  combat  was  to  him 

Relief ;  with  weapon  bare. 
He  rush'd  upon  the  warrior  grim, 

But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  gria. 
And  its  warrior-semblance  fled. 

And  its  features  grew  stony,  fix'd,  and  thin» 
Like  the  face  of  the  stiffen'd  dead. 

The  head  a  further  moment  crown'd. 

The  body's  stately  wreck 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 

Dropt  from  the  bolter'd  neck. 

Back  shrunk  the  noble  chief  aghast. 

And  longer  tarried  not, 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass'd. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  portal,  stiff  and  Ull, 

The  apparition  stood, 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  cross'd  the  hall, 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lowerM, 

But  there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch, 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  ruin'd  stairs  so  steep. 

He  ran  with  panting  breath, 
And  from  a  window — desperate  leap  ! 

Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  biishy  stream. 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 

Forth  from  the  castle  came ; 
Within  its  circuit  through  the  night 

Appear'd  an  elrich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door 

Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot. 
And  tint  of  deepest  blackness  wore 

The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power. 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower^ 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying  sweep^ 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd, 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stately  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 
A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand ; 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  heigh^ 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cloud. 

With  tints  sulphureous  blent. 
It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  loud. 

And  up  the  welkin  went. 
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High,  high  it  roie  with  wideniog  glare, 

Sent  for  oVr  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air. 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  horror  lapt  him  round, 

Chiird,  motionless,  amazed, 
His  very  pulse  of  life  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  hamessM  warriors'  heavy  tread, 

Fron  echoing  dell  arose ; 
<*  Thaft  God !"  with  utter'd  voice,  he  ttld, 

•*  For  here  come  living  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  drew 

MThich  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew. 

Of  his  gallant,  brave  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  told, 

How  still,  in  vain  pursuit. 
They  followed  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold. 

And  Wallace  alone  was  route. 

Day  rose ;  but  silent,  sad  and  pale. 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race ; 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail. 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  face. 
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He,  who  with  journey  well  begun. 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun, 
Stretching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing. 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting, 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat. 
As  on  his  way  he  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale ! — 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seen 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheen, — 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Grander  than  aught  of  noonday  shom^ 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set, 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  close  of  night 
Begins  his  journey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark, 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling. 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din, 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear ; 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 

With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
0'>er  bead,  hu  fancy  soars  not  high. 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  throw 

Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 

Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyei. 

Like  friends  in  motley  masker's  guise. 

**  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 

Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 

Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  back  f 

No;  tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  stack 

Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood. 

For  cottage  fire  the  winter's  food." — 

**  Ha !  yonder  shady  nook  discovers 

A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  calves. 

Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halvet."- 

"  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 

Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 

That  like  a  hunchback 'd  giant  seems. 

And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  P 

'TIS  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 

Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack." — 

**  What's  that,  like  spoU  of  flecker'd  now 

Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  show? 

'TIS  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night"— 

**  Gra'mercy  on  us  !  see  I  right  ? 

Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there ; 

The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 

Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease. 

We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese.'^— 

Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 

Of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  scatibe 

Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 

And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 

The  near  approach  of  wagon  tells. 

He  wistful  looks  to  sec  it  come. 

Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom. 

With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  thrown. 

Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 

But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  air 

He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare ; 

And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 

Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dancing; 

And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 

The  featured  disks  of  happy  faces. 

Grinning  and  roaring  in  their  glory. 

Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story, 

And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame, 

As.it  were  playmate  of  their  game. 

Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 

Such  acting  for  the  nonce  engage, 

A  crowded  audience  every  night 

Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight  i 

And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 

November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  going, 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare, 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf, — 
Harmless  display  of  worldly  pelf ! — 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells. 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirtk 
Endicle  still  the  eottage  hMrth. 
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AcroM  tbe  road  a  fiery  glare 

Doth  blftckuDith'8  open  for^  declare. 

Where  furnace  blast,  and  measured  din 

Of  hammers  twain,  and  all  within, — 

The  brawny  mates  their  labour  plying, 

From  heated  bar  the  red  sparks  flying. 

And  idle  neighbours  standing  by 

With  open  mouth  and  dazzled  eye, 

The  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 

Of  chains  and  horseshoes  studded  o'er,— 

An  armory  of  sullied  sheen, — 

All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 

Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet, 

la  market  town's  dark  narrow  street 

(E'en  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wingi 

The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  brings,) 

Amusement.    From  the  alehouse  door. 

Having  full  bravely  paid  his  score. 

Issues  the  tipsy  artizan, 

With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can, 

And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 

With  coaxing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 

The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late. 

Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 

Bj  sloven  footloy,  paces  slow. 

With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 

Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betrays 

Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 

The  eavesdropper  his  curious  ear, 

Some  neighbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear ; 

While,  from  an  upper  casement  bending, 

A  household  maid,  belike,  is  sending 

From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower. 

That  makes  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 

From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent. 

From  blazing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent ; 

Bnt  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer, 

(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 

For  rest  preparing,)  tapers  bright. 

Which  give  a  momentary  sight 

Of  some  fair  form  with  visage  glowing. 

With  looeen'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing. 

Who,  busied,  by  the  mirror  stands, 

With  bending  head  and  upraised  hands, 

Whose  moving  shadow  strangely  Calls 

With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 

Ah !  lovely  are  the  things,  I  ween. 

By  arrowy  speed's  light  glara'rie  seen ! 

Fiacy,  so  touch'd,  will  long  retain 

That  quickly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 

But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th'  alighting  guest's  commandf. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din, 
Cursing  without,  scolding  within  i 
Of  narrow  meant  and  ample  boast. 
The  tiaveller's  sUted  halting  post. 
Where  trunks  are  missing  or  deranged. 
And  parcels  lost  and  horses  changed. 

Yet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  traveller  as  a  foil, 
hhanring  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  chann  to  pensive  quiet,  tending 
To  hsne  and  friends,  left  far  behind, 
Tht  kkndliett  muaiags  of  hit  mindi 


Or,  should  they  ttray  to  thoughts  of  pain, 
A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  will  throw. 
As  vez'd  and  burden 'd  spirits  know. 

Night,  loneliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care ; 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 
Necessity  to  act  suspended, 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance. 
Weave  round  the  soul  a  dreamy  trance. 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  slily  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting. 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating^ 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays. 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  iu  fair  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  green, — 
With  boughs  projecting,  interlaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traced 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back, 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black, 
Appearing  oft  to  fancy's  eye, 
Like  woven  boughs  of  tipestrie, — 
Seems  now  to  wind  through  tangled  wood. 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outbws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  fears  to  roam. 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  home. 
Yea,  roofless  bam,  and  min'd  wall. 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall, 
When  favour'd  b}'  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten 'd  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drifted,  past  him  fliet ; 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat, 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Cairagorum. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays, 
When  in  her  wild  fantastic  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed  I 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  O  no .'  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appeaii  a  line  of  tawny  light; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  toon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  tecond  to  thyself 
In  glam'iie't  art)  will  quickly  take. 
Spreading  o'er  meadow,  vale,  aad  hnkitp 
Her  misty  throud  of  pearly  whit»t— 
A  modett,  though  deceitful  wight. 
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Who  m  a  softer,  gentlsr  way, 
Will  with  the  wakeful  iaocy  plaj. 
When  koollf  of  woods,  their  bases  kMiBf , 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing, 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence, 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  Its  wavy,  curling  billows, 
li  but  a  row  of  pollard  willows.— 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone ; 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest. 
And  folds  his  arms,  and  goes  to  reet 
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Sim  Mau&ics  was  a  wealthy  lord, 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foeman*s  sword 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band. 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate, 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 

Are  figured  ensigns  flying ; 
Stroked  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while, 

Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,  and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between, 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear, 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  is  left  behind ; 

Hope  beckons  them  before ; 
Their  parting  sails  spread  to  the  wind, 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

O'er  all  the  warlike  train  ; — 
*'  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 

Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  main  ! 

**  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorham's  lordlef^s  hall ; 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 

Its  ancient  seneschal ! 

^  Return  ;  your  stately  keep  defend  $ 

Defend  your  lady's  bower, 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower." — 

**  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe. 

Our  noble  lord  to  free." — 

<*  Nay,  nay !  some  wandering  minstrel's  tongue, 

Hatk  framed  a  story  vain  j 
Jhj  lord,  hif  liegemen  brave  i 

Vmi  Acrel  wall  was  slain." 


<*  Nay,  good  my  lord  !  for  had  hit  lila 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  oeeaed  Chat  fell  and  faUl  strife. 

His  body  had  been  found. 

**  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give  ; 

His  mortal  term  is  pxast." — 
«  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  will  be  found  at  last !" 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke, 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by. 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

<*  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  ? 

Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  ? 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall, 

Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. — 

**  To  thine  own  home  return,  fair  youth. 

To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Give  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth, 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

*«  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art ; 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden's  honour 'd  fame." 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd ; 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  expressed. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  hMi 

He  paced  to  and  fro. 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood. 
Short  words  of  sound  he  utter 'd, 

And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood. 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

**  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride  ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  ? 

"  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy's  garb 

Betrays  not  wanton  will. 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  barb. 

That  fear  might  haunt  me  still." 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate. 

Return 'd  and  look'd  around. 
But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  nute 

Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 

In  warlike  fair  array, 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart. 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  reeeive ; 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind^  hnt  sheet* 

Did  friente  of  fnends  tike  leave. 
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Aad  soon  they  taw  the  crowded  strand 

Wear  dimly  from  their  view ; 
Aad  won  thc^  aaw  tbe  distent  land, 

Alineoflnzy  bloe. 

The  white-sail'd  ship  with  favouring  breeze, 

In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
Moved  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 

That  rippled  far  and  wide. 

Sflmetimes  with  steady  coarse  she  went, 

0>r  wave  and  surge  careering ; 
Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent. 

Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  bare, 

She  scudded  before  the  blast ; 
Bit  nfely  by  the  Syrian  shore. 

Her  inehor  dropt  at  last 

What  martial  honours  Maurice  won, 
JoinM  with  the  brave  and  great. 

From  the  fierce,  faithless  Saracen, 
I  may  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  or  Buwt, 

With  cham|»on  on  the  plain, 
r  th'  breach  with  clustering  foea  he  fought, 

Choked  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  tbe  valiant  styled. 
Their  praise  hit  deeds  proclaim'd. 

And  oft  his  liegemen  proudly  smiled 
To  hear  their  leader  named. 

Bit  &te  will  quell  the  hero*s  strengtfay 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow ; 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 

As  sunk  life's  flickering  flame, 
Aad  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death. 

That  o*er  his  senses  came. 

And  when  again  day's  blessed  lij^t 

Did  on  his  vision  fall. 
There  stood  by  his  side,— a  wondrous  si^t ! 

The  ancient  seneschaL 

He  strove,  but  could  not  utter  word. 

His  misty  senses  fled ; 
AfUn  he  woke,  and  Bioorham's  lord 

Wu  bending  o'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eyelids  raising. 
He  aw  a  chief  with  turban'd  head, 

latently  on  him  gazing. 

''The  prophett  zealous  servant  I ; 

His  battles  I've  fought  and  won  $ 
Chrittlins  I  scorn,  their  creeds  deny, 

But  honour  Bfary's  Son. 

"  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dame. 

And  set  her  parent  free ; 
Aad  none,  who  wears  an  English  name. 

Shall  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

**  Vbr  her  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother ; 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure. 
As  though  thov  w«rt  my  brothtr.'^^ 


**  And  thou  hast  wedded  an  English  dame  I" 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more, 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigb'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he, 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  sight, 
One  glimpse  of  tbe  fair  lady. 

Oft  gazed  be  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  paced  the  court  below. 
And  turn'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

If  word  or  accent  low 

Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  gxeen. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold  ( 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  ht^ 

Upon  the  battle  field. 
By  stern  and  adverse  fate  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  his  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free : 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell  ( 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  his  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd. 
And  the  fierce  Saracen,  so  fear'd ! 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid : 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he, 

And  solemn  promise  gave. 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave  $ 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice }) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price.— 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep  $ 
He,  waldng,  thought  upon  it  still. 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpefft  bray 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  array. 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard;  untoward  fate ! 
1      Sad  to  be  thought  upon : 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlock'd  its  gate. 
And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

**  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  adored 

By  thee  so  well  main  tain 'd ! 
But  nf^r  may  this  trusty  sword 

With  blood  of  thine  be  stainM  ?**— 
L 
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Sir  Hattrice  took  him  by  the  hand, 
*<  God  bless  thee,  too,"— be  cried ; 

Then  to  the  nearest  Christian  band 
With  mingled  feelings  hied. 

The  battle  joined,  with  dauntless  pride 

'Gainst  foemen,  foemen  stood ; 
And  soon  the  fatal  field  was  dyed 

With  many  a  brave  man's  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  fovoti 

Their  valiant  chief  was  slain ; 
Maurice  protected  his  lifeless  corte» 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  balli, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound: 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls, 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widowM 

LookM  calm  and  cheerfully  $ 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came, 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penit^ce  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by ; 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  muto, 

Then  gave  this  firm  reply  i 

**  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanish'd 

80  fleetingly)  I  will  not  chide ;   v 
Tis  from  remembrance  banish'd. 

"  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  iword. 

Still  spotless  shall  it  be : 
I  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord, 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee.** 

80  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled  t 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  xealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo, 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  M, 
In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger^  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored } 
On  her  meek  worth  Gud's  grace  is  shod, 

Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  stjU  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 

In  aims  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind ; 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere, 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  UKU  the  fairest,  U  the  best. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride'i 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nunl  coif  diMi^ 
For  til  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-VESSEL. 

FunoHTED  with  pastengert  of  every  tort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  lea  vest  tiie  busy  port. 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  scatter'd  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dye ; 
Where  dogs  and  children  through  the  crowd  tm 

straying, 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  plajring. 
While  matron  dames  to  tressell'd  seats  repair,— 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves  a  floating  fair. 
Its  dark  form  on  the  sky's  pale  azure  cast. 
Towers  from  this  clustering  group  thy  ptUarM  aait, 
The  dense  smoke  issuing  from  its  narrow  veat 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volumes  sent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  far  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  its  motion  plies, 
On  either  side  the  white-churn 'd  waters  rise, 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  fray. 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  way, 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  line 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  course  in  independent  pride; 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tide. 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  veer, 
Still  doth  thy  careless  helmsman  onward  stotr; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician's  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  command. 
What  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee  Iniki, 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  mask'd  giant  works  ^ 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's  tea. 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreatbings  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair ; 
Or  rising  from  th'  enamell'd  cup  beneath, 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infant's  breath: 
That  which  within  the  peasant's  humble  eot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  mouth  of  savoury  pot, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fare. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share : 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  pale  t 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  stream, 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  north. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-«pread  coacta 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sight  with  wondering  eyes. 

Thou  hast  to  those  **  in  populous  city  pent," 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent ; 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  l>e  destroy'd. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  enjoy'd, 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  fain  would  hail  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  naught  of  verdant  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  with  colworts  green 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  glide  along, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among; 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep, 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row'n  that  lave 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  have  counted 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  surmountfd, 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken, 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofty  Ben  1 
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Or  tM  his  purpled  ihoulden  (krklj  lower 
Thnmgli  the  din  drapery  of  a  summer  shower. 
Where,  spread  in   broad  and    fair  expanse,  the 

Clyde 
Min^  his  waters  with  the  briny  tide, 
Along  the  lesser  Cwnra*s  rocky  shore, 
With  moss  and  crusted  lichens  flecker'd  o'er, 
Fto  be,  who  hath  but  warrM  with  thieving  cat, 
(k  horn  his  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat. 
The  city  cobbler, — scares  the  wild  seamew 
hi  its  mid-aight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo ; 
Or  valiantly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
ffii  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
The  eyes  that  hath  no  £urer  outline  seen 
Thsn  chimneyM  walls  with  slated  roofs  between, 
WhiA  hard  and  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky, 
Ksy  Aron'ft  softly- vision 'd  peaks  descry, 
CoepiBg  with  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides, 
0^  which  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides, 
And  interlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
Into  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
Ejct  which  admired  that  work  of  sordid  skill. 
The  storied  stmeture  of  a  cotton  mill, 
Ksy,  wondering,  now  behold  the  unnurober'd  host 
Of  DarshallM  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  coast, 
Aalanx  on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend. 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend, 
like  Pharaoh'^  »rmy,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore, 
WUeh  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee, 
Bover  at  will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea. 
As  profit^  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage, 
Thou  offspring  of  that  philosophic  sage, 
Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks. 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks. 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
Gnves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name  J — 
Dearer  to  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair, 
Are  the  light  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
VnM  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hue 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  blue : 
As  the  proud  swan  on  summer  lake  displays. 
With  plumage  brightening  in  the  morning  rays, 
B«  feir  pavilion  of  erected  wings, — 
Tbey  change,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 

So  fiurly  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  n^ast. 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime, — in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
I>id  great  Columbus  cross  the  western  seas, 
Aad  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
What  yet  the  course  of  ages  had  conceal'd. 
b  such  as  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Aoond  the  vast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
To  roeh  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  found 
As  with  the  ties  of  kindred  feeling  bound, 
Boaitrag,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  •*  our  gallant  ship." 
The  of&pring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
A  daily  labourer,  a  mechanic  swart. 
In  working  weeds  array'd  of  homely  gray, 
Opposed  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay, 


*  The  coBunon  or  vulgar  name  of  a  water>biid  freqoent* 
iNthaieoaiL 


To  whose  free  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modem  men  with  all  their  alter'd  wajm, 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam, 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dream : 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 


TO  MRS.  SIDDONS. 

GnTED  of  I^eaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by. 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye, 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree, 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tragic  queen ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  confined. 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind; 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour, 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  power. 

Th'  impassion'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  £ice^ 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace ; 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  dark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow. 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne ; 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  ; 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending, 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  arc  contending ; — 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween  * 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch'd  whisper,  quick  aai 

low, 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief, 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief; 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctions  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood, 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  form  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thine  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  communion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept. 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine ; 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  foT 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen 'd  shadows  o'er  thM 
glide, 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside, 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent ; 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  fade. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams. 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  t 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
WitMn  her  curtaio'd  couch  thy  wondrous  hee 


BAILLIE. 


Y«a  ]  and  to  many  a  wif^t,  bereft  and  1oim« 
In  musing  honri,  thoagh  all  to  thee  imk]iowD» 
Soothing  his  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  eharm  thou  acteat  itilL 
And  now  in  crowded  room  or  rich  talooSt 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  gnUeful  memory  of  pleaaures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honoured  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  maytt  t 

stand) 
Amongst  the  Yirtuoufe  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Tb,  who  Britain'!  loldien  be. 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free, 
Who  freely  come  at  danger^  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hall. 
And  brace  ye  brarely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  bold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear  ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smiled. 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child  i 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honour'd  gray. 

Such  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threaten'd  tempest  gathering  wide, 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined. 
To  sound  of  fbemen  on  the  wind, 
And  bravely  act,  mid  the  wild  battle's  roar, 
In  scenes  untried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may, 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day ; 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land, 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless 'man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  poor 
From  wave-toiiM  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  true, 
L»t  those  inquire  who  wish  to  suet 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen, 
£lse  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Yet,  ne'ertheless,  in  strong  arr^y. 

Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  eouDd. 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  mingled  roai 

New  sound  on  England's  shore  ! 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 

Are  bnve  alike  on  land  or  sea  ;* 

And  evexy  rood  of  British  ground, 

On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found, 

Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigt      •  stiok^ 

A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD. 
Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cW^, 

And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sle«%. 

And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  sly  * 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  canssee,       i 
First  call'd  thee  hia,  or  squire  er  hind  f — 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning, 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall, 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running, — 

Tis  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

But  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown, 

With  mocks  and  threats  half  lisp'd,  half  spsksi, 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 

Of  right  ^goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 
'  A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging. 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 
Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treaaure : 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf. 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look. 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming. 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well;  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo, 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


« It  was  then  ftequentlf  said,  that  oor 
our  soldiers. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


RosBBT  BuwMFiSLD,  the  too  of  a  tailor  tt 
MnmngfaMi,  in  Suffolk,  wis  bom  on  the  3d  of 
DMtmbcr,  1766.  His  mother,  who  was  the  yilla^ 
Khool-BiitreM,  gare  him  the  only  education  he 
erer  reeeired,  aiul  placed  him  ftnt,  with  a  firmer 
9t  Sapiiton,  aa  his  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
Gcoq^  the  brother  of  oar  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
■sker  in  London.  His  principal  occupation  was 
to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
^hacfs,  Ibb.  t  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
Rid  the  newtp^MT,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  die- 
tionafy,  was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  fpecches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  sUtesmen  of 
the  (fa^r.  His  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
his  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
be  nys,  be  soon  learned  to  accent  **  hard  words ," 
beades  which,  be  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
vest  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
tory of  England,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
rf  geography.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
Usdoo  Magazine,  led  tohis  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
vhich  he  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
MUk-naid,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
ftetom.  Indeed,  says  his  biographer,  in  the  An- 
■oal  Obituary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
inproved  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
WTODteen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
bi  fellow  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
eooTersation. 

In  1784,  anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
■iitsi  skwBakers,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
testksr  w«re  employed,  Robert  returned  to  his 
itlatioii  at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  months,  worked 
at  temiiig.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
pit  appnntiee  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies'  sooe- 
■aker,  and  soon  became  expert  at  his  trade.  lu 
1790,  be  married  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
aed  after  some  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 
loum  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Co'icaan  Street.  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
laiil,  giving  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
t«'>  pair  of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
on  his  ocenpation,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
«ther  worionen,  actually  completed  his  Farmer's 
Boy :  the  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
CMnpoeed  in  his  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
conuBitted  to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
for  poblicatioo,  he  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  various 
booksellers,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Uagazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  September,  1883, 
p^ts  the  following  interesting  aecount  of  the 
afiir :— «« He  brought  his  poem  to  our  office  t  and, 
thoagh  his  unpolished  appearance,  his  coarse  hand- 
writing, and  wretched  orthography,  afibrded  no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  yet 
he  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  the 
humility  of  his  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  literary 
gentleman,  particularly  conversant  in  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re- 
exammed,  and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risi- 
bility of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
plojrment,  in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  how- 
ever, led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  his 
countryman,  Bir.  Capel  Lofft,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  *  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recom- 
mendations, to  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vemor  and 
Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily  giving  him 
£200  in  addition  to  the  £60  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.  The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  day  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem  t  and  the  most  polished  drelee 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  mral 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Farmer'^  Boy.  He  alto 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction  $  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  had  him  down  to 
Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  under-eealer  in  the 
Seal  office.  Subscriptkms  were  also  entered  into, 
for  his  benefit  at  various  places;  in  addition  to 
which,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  fort|r  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  habitation  in  the  City  Road, 
where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 
office,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  worked  at 
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hif  trade  as  a  ihoemaker,  and  also  sold  J!k)lian 
liarpfl  of  his  own  construction.  He  continued  to 
employ  his  poetical  poweis,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  the  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  volumes  of  poems,  ia  1802,  1804,  and  1006, 
successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  him  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
say,  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  and  about  the  same  time,  suffering  much 
from  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Sbefibcd,  in  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous, 
bad  materially  diminished  his  finances}  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
event  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Shefford,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1833, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  l»ft  a 
widow  and  four  children;  and  had  published, 
shortly  before  his  death.  May  Day  with  the  Muies, 
and  Hazlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama,  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  i  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eutogy  of 
Parr,  Soathey,  Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  Llandaff,) 


and  all  the  most  eminent  critics  and  poets  of  a 
later  date.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hours,  has 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  this 
poem,  which  he  considers  not  inferior  to  the  Seasons 
of  Thomsea,  Uom  Whirh  Bloomfield  probably  took 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  though  there  is  no 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  Loflt 
observes,  **  flowing  numbers,  feeling  piety,  poetic 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  natural 
and  pathetic"  The  great  difference  between  the 
compotition  of  Thomson  and  Bteai nflfld  consisti 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  exdnaive\y  pailonl 
throughout  t  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake,  ^  sack 
are  its  merits,  that  in  true  pa^ral  imayry  aa4 
simplici^,  I  do  not  think  any  production  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  it  since  the  jdayt  of  Tbee- 
cratus."  A  Latin  version  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  bj 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1806,  and  it  has  besa 
translated,  by  M.  Etienne  Allard,  into  Freocht 
under  the  title  of  le  Valet  du  Feimier.  We  eos- 
clude  our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  appean  to 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  modesty 
and  amiableness  of  cbv»cter,  with  the  foUowing 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  i 
by  Bernard  Barton : 

It  Is  not  quaint  and  local  t 

Besprinkled  o'er  thy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  such  dialect  confinns 

lis  power  unleiter'd  minds  to  sway ; 
But  'tis  not  these  that  most  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall,— 
Words,  phrases,  (ashkMis,  pass  away, 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  through  all. 


THE  FARMER*S  BOY. 


SPRING. 

AR0UMBNT. 
lB?oeatk>n,^.  Seed-Ume.  Harrowing.  Morning  walks. 
Milking.    The  dairy.    Suflblk  cheese.    Spring  coming 
iNth.    Sheep  fond  of  changing.    Lambs  at  play.    The 
batcher,  Jtc. 

O  COME,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art, 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart. 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy. 
Be  thou  my  muse ;  and  faithful  still  to  me. 
Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still ; 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charm'd  mine  eyes. 
Not  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flowt 
0  point  these  raptures !  bid  my  bosom  glow ! 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
F6r  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days  ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  fancy  dwells : 
But  oionld  to  trutn's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


Live  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  soiig» 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong : 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goety 
His  joys  imreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  aown. 
And  youthful  minds  have  feeUngp  of  their  ows. 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew, 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles  >  meek,  fatherless  and  poi»i 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  punued) 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book ' 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  employ, 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Where  noble  Grafton^proads  his  rich  domains 
Round  Euston's  water 'd  vale,  and  stoping  plains, 
Whero  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  ns(» 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies ; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  strayM 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  gladsi 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  cfaaims  indinslk 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiring  mind. 
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A  little  ium  his  gtnerous  master  tUlM^ 

Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  fill'd ; 

Htf  deeds  of  hospitality  endear'd, 

Served  frneri  affisctioo,  for  his  worth  revered  i 

A  happy  oOpring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 

His  helds  were  fniitfol,  and  his  bams  well  stored, 

Aad  fourscore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream. 

Uaccaaing  industry  he  kept  in  view ; 

And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fkd  DOW  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north. 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth ; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky. 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o*ier  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
ftoots  up  the  simple  iower  or  creeps  along 
The  mcllow'd  soil  {  imbibing  fairer  hues, 
Or  fweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
Tbat  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ploughs. 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
Ifo  groaning  ox  is  doomM  to  labour  there ; 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road ; 
(AlflEc  unknown  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad ;) 
But,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  widening  still. 
Treads  sk>w  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill : 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day ; 
Where  writhing  earth  worms  meet  tb*  unwelcome 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown : 
Again  distarb'd,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides ; 
His  heels  deep  sink^g  every  step  he  goes. 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs ; 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain. 
And  aew-4>om  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  sfler  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
To  ciumbling  mould ;  a  level  surface  clear. 
And  strewM  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  year ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles  once  transverse  again. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done ;  no  more  to  man  is  given ; 
The  grateful  fanner  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
Vet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around. 
And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

ground: 
In  iaacy  sees  his  trembling  oats  upran. 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun ; 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store. 
Aim!  all  his  harvest  gather'd  round  his  door, 
Bat  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 
A  Ekvourite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow ; 
Prom  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes : 
To  level  crops  roost  formidable  foes ; 
Their  danger  well  the  vrary  plunderers  know. 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough ; 
Tet  oft  the  skulking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spacious  field* 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived  terror  yield  a 
Nor  guards  of  property ;  (not  penal  law, 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw ;) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove. 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  them  at  eve  or  mora  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground } 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm. 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th*  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home  i 
Oft  has  he  wishM  the  rosy  mora  to  come : 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound ; 
But  when  at  daybreak  summonM  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroU'd  o*er  his  head.— 
His  sandy  way,  deep  wom  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarchM  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  boweity 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borr6w*d  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow*d. 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  joinM  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats  x 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat ; 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  bome^ 
Pour'd  hymns  to  fTeedom  and  the  rising  mom ; 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush. 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalk'd  along  the  road. 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run, 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  disUnt  wood. 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud ; 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  % 
To  shun  whose  thefts  was  Giles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air. 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  thus  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies ; 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scrubbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out  **Qo  fetch  the  cows  /"—he  hears  no  more  | 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door, 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared ; 
A  concert  strange  to  tbat  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  x6  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes ; 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  mora 
Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store* 
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Reluctance  marki  their  ttepe,  sedate  and  slow ; 
The  right  of  conqaest  all  the  law  thej  know : 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed, 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead ; 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoe'er  they  stray : 
Allow *d  precedence,  undisputed  sway : 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintain  *d, 
For  mtny  a  broil  thst  post  of  honour  gain'd. 
At  home,  the  yard  aflbrds  a  grateful  scene  j 
For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cowyard  clean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  convey'd 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed, 
Fbrth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray. 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  Ity ; 
The  full  charged  udder  yields  its  willing  stresms. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter 'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  uuambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  naaid: 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store, 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
Her  cows  dismiss'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam, 
Till  eve  again  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care, 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there : 
Slow  rolls  tlie  chum,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  Its  quality  and  name  ; 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side ; 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray, 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholesome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums ; 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood. 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mom,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  cheese,  0  Giles ! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles ; 
Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through: 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart. 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis  !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms, 
Midst  poisonous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling 
•  ; 


Where  grandeur  reT0lt  ia  unboonded  itontt 
Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doon! 
Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  dniin'st  the  ooontiy 
Till  London  market,  London  priee,  reaound 
Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  kai, 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road : 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  boor. 
From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stouri 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose. 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Ouse. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for 
And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  bui  its 
Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue. 
And  strangers  tell  of  **  three  times  skimra'd  Aj 

blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  boast; 
What,  but  the  commou  virtues  of  a  post ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  £uter  than  the  knife. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  tis  laid. 
Mocks  the  weak  eflbrts  of  the  bending  blade; 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spate. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  where  plenty  treads, 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  vrrongs  like  these. 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  checie ! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  turn  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom'st  the  only  prize! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stored ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  Love  gladdens  every  pUia, 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train  ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  broif  before  her  fliei, 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies  t 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  sway ; 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay, 
And  trees,  and  shrubs,  no  longer  budding  seen, 
Disp^y  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  green ; 
On  a^y  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  sides. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  his  charge ;  no  wilds  had  they  ts 
roam; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  hosse. 
No  yellow-blossom'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  then, 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  ton; 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety  ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day ! 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play ; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range, 
And  tafte  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  good; 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet, 
And^starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feet 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng, 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroU; 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole ; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye, 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  fly ; 
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Where  blows  the  woodbine,  faintly  streak 'd  with 
And  rests  on  every  bough  its  tender  head ;         [red» 
RoiiDd  the  young  ash  its  twining  branches  meet. 
Or  crown  the  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweet. 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green : 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gazed  in  merry  clusters  by  your  side  ? 
Te  who  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten *8  face : 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth. 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth. 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joy, 
Blidst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  indolence  abash 'd  soon  flies  the  place } 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one, 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run ; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  startbg  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say,  "  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ;" 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  j 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
There  panting  stop ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  j 
^  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
Uke  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  fallen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ! 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed. 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
Cire  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart, 
Fcr  lo,  the  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
^  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more  ; 
Cloied  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench'd  in  gore. 
Nor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes, 
Withhold  the  knife  that  plunges  through  their  throats. 

Down,  indignation  !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul ! 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way, 
beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray ; 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 


SUMMER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Twaip  Mming.    Wheat  ripening.    Sparrows. 
The  ikjUrk.     Reaping,  Ac.     Harvest-field. 
<Baid,&c.    Labourers  of  the  barn.    The  gander, 
a  thaiider.8tonn.    Hanrest-home. 


InaectsL 
Daily. 
Night: 


Reflecttons,  kc 

T»B  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  OMnl  lesaon  to  the  sensual  heart. 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still. 
He  kwkf  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 


Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth. 
From  changeful  se;isan.s,  or  capricious  earth  ; 
But  views  the  fu  ure  with  the  present  hours. 
And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers  j 
For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 
And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  reart ; 
Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight, 
His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night 
What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spr^tdSj 
Though  ever  moist  his  self-improving  meads 
Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood, 
And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 
That  promise  fails,  when  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 
For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 
Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 
For  this,  the  seed  minutely  small,  he  sows. 
Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 
High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays ) 
Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould, and  pierces  through 
The  cumbrous  clods  that  tumble  round  the  plough. 
O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  witli  joyful  eyes. 
The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise ; 
Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls, 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 
Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 
cries ; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
"  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  ram 
Has  forced  its  way."      He  comes,  but  comes  in 

vain, 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mucks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works  | 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scorn. 
£'cn  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool. 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please. 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees : 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour. 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow 'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid ; 
Thither  well  pleased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow,  * 

With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown ; 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon  the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-giowo,  dewy  border  beats 
On  cither  side  completely  overspread, 
Here  branches  bend,  tliere  corn  o'erstoops  his  head*. 
Green  covert,  hail  I  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
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Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
And  heaven  directed  thought  his  bosom  wanns. 
Just  where  the  parting  houghs  light  shadows  play, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small,  dust-colour*d  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  convey *d, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade, 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around. 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train. 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassbted  vision  do  ? 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh, 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings ; 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight. 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  undistinguish'd  quite, 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became. 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream, 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !    From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting ; 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below, 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round. 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ^ 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar, 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more, 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Tet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God  i 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind, 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd. 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth ; 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rost, 
And  gives  that  ardour  whidi  in  every  breast 


From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 

When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  uprears. 

No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  t>estswr- 

Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  * 

And  every  cottnge  from  the  plenteous  store 

Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  sUpt 
along : 
Each  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong, 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
fiends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  triet ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet 
Come,  health  !  come,  jollity  I  light-footed,  comej 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  homer 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own ; 
Each  moisten 'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frowa: 
The  unpeopled  dwelling    mourns    its    tenants 

stray 'd ; 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair, 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  his  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  busy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garb  itself  now  cumbrous  grown, 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down; 
Where  oft  the  mastiif  skulks  with  half  shut  eye, 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by  ; 
While  unrestrain'd  the  social  converse  flows. 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  knows, 
And  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo  !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid, 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  arrayMi 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 
Her  creaking  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  brown  { 
Invidious  barrier ;  why  art  thou  so  high. 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by, 
There  half  revealmg  to  the  eager  sight. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  f 
In  many  a  local  tale  of  harmless  mirth. 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentary  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak. 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours, 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers ; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail, 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brewM  ak ; 
Beneath  some  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  com 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  hon, 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame. 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given, 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  anilMp 
A  common  cheer  for  all ;— e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  jrield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field  s 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobweb'd  barn's  impure  and  dusty  air$ 
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To  ride  in  muiky  state  the  panting  steed, 
Destined  akrft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread. 
Where,  in  his  path  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown, 
He  rears,  and  plunges  the  loose  mountain  down : 
JLahorious  task  !  with  what  delight  when  done 
Both  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun  ! 

Yet  hy  th'  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  bold  assailants  that  surround  thine  head, 
IVwr,  patient  Ball !  and  with  insulting  wing 
Boar  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting. 
In  thy  behalf  the  crest-waved  boughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-dipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Shune  to  the  man,  whatever  £une  he  bore. 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne'er  restore, 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good, 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care. 
The  fretful  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share  ; 
Tormented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides, 
Or  angry  sweeps  them  from  her  new-shorn  sides. 
Penn'd  in  the  yard,  e*en  now  at  closing  day. 
Unruly  cows  with  markM  impatience  stay. 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes. 
The  pail  kick  down ;  a  piteous  current  flows. 

Is*t  not  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  f 
Must  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  ftiU-fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard ; 
The  gander : — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold, 
At  the  colfk  fbotlock  takes  his  daring  hold : 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow, 
And  straigfat  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow : 
Kach  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys. 
And  hails  his  prowess  witii  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  fbretop  of  the  bull. 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls :  a  timely  check. 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck : 
For  k> !  of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound ; 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground ! 
Thus  fools  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue. 
As  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  &tal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf, 
Uiiiig  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage. 
Whose  nibbling  war&re  on  the  grunter's  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide ; 
<>ently  he  stoops,  or  stietch'd  at  ease  abng. 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng. 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head. 
As  human  victors  trample  on  their  dead.       [thou ! 
Still  twilight,  welcome !   Rest,  how  sweet  art 
Now  eve  o'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow  s 
The  hi  stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light. 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
Flash  from  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours. 
In  fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers  ; 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view, 
Midst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

Anon  tired  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home, 
When  midnight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
The  farmer  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
Tlie  angry  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed  { 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doors  t 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skies 
Spreads  its  dark  course ;  the  wind  begins  to  rise; 
And  full-leaf  d  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  day, 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way : 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail ; 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  bends, 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  de- 
scends : 
The  frighten'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies. 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries. — 
Where  now's  the  trifler  ?  where  the  child  of 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried ! 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear, 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Fbels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast, 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower. 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  double  power ; 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  morning  sun, 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu. 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew. 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come. 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  blood-stain'd  victory,  in  story  bright, 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight ; 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destn^r 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  P 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knows, 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  till'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom  :^-old  and  young  % 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throng. 
With  artizans  that  lent  their  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  hMid« 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board, 
SuppUes  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  crave  $ 
With  all  that  made  our  great  fore&thers  brave. 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature's  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore. 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o^r: 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round  s 
Care's  mortal  foe ;  that  sprightly  joys  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise. 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest. 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 
Are  equal  all;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper*b  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place. 
With  san-bamt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face. 
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Refills  the  jug,  his  hooour'd  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  onoe  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale, 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days,— of  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting ; 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  sufficient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race, 
Wherever  refinement  shows  its  hated  face : 
Nor  causeless  hated  ;— *tis  the  peasant's  curse. 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse ; 
Destroys  life's  intercourse  ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  : 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns ; 
Yet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart : 
**  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome9 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see, 
Has  wealth  done  this  ? — then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me } 
Foe  to  our  rights ;  that  leaves  a  powerful  few 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue : — 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more  : 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  u'er : 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  band 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No  }  though  mdulgent  Heaven  its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  sings,  with  us  resides  : 
In  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  dimsel  hides  i 
And  will  be  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  cua  ever  dwell  f 
A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  cruwns, 
That,  fast  diminishing  in  lusiy  rounds, 
Stops  nature's  cravings  ;  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this, — that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields, 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  i 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone : 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand : 
For  home-brew 'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased. 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm 'd  the  soul. 
The  separate  uble  and  the  costly  bow]. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves, 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves : 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  ; 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride. 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected  ;  rank's  punctilios  known  ; 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  ; 
Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  ; 
Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim ; 
Nor  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  join, 
That  good  old  matter  felt  in  shaking  mine. 


Heaven  bless  his  memory  .'  bless  his  bonoorMitiM! 
(The  poor  will  speak  his  lasting,  worthy  £mm  :) 
To    souls    fair-purposed    strength    and    gnidaaet 

give; 
In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live : 
Let  labour  have  its  due  !  my  cot  shall  be 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  murmurs  free: 
Let  labour  have  its  due ;  then  peace  is  mine, 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine." 


AUTUMN. 

ARGUfilBNT. 
Acorne.  Bogs  in  the  wood.  Whmtmmiaf  ^ 
chorcb.  Village  girls.  The  mad  girt  The  bii 
boy's  huu  Ditappointmeni ;  BeflectknSjJtc  EasK»> 
hall.  Fox-huniiog.  Old  Trouncer.  Longnlghw.  A 
welcome  to  Winter. 

AoAiif,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  floods, 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods, 
Invite  my  song  j  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell. 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  morn. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  bom. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty ; 
From  oak  to  oak  they  ran  with  eager  haste, 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns  j  yet  but  thinly  found 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  grouoi 
It  comes  }  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave : 
Their  home  well  pleased  the  joint  adventuroi 

leave : 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  young, 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among- 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  th< 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  squalli, 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls ; 
Hot,  thirsty  food  j  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-grown  pool, 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point ;  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly, 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  ruflRan  winds  to  shake; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound: 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  hew, 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear, 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed, 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush, » 

reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go, 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe  j 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads, 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds, 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  resfJ 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon  ceaie. 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  pe«* 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest;  and  huddling  side  by  side. 
The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide ; 
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Seek  lone  waim  slope  with  shaded  moss  o'er- 

spread, 
Dtied  k&ves  their  copious  coYering  and  their  bed. 
In  ym  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

fill, 
And  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  call. 
Whole  izys  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  store, 
!for  quit  the  woods  tiU  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

fieyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
Tbat  rolting  earth's  unvarying  course  will  bring, 
Who  tilh  the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye. 
And  sees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky. 
And  even  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies, 
>posita  seed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise ; 
Sc«d  well  prepared,  and  wann'd  with  glowing  lime, 
'Gaioit  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time : 
For  searching  frosts  and  various  ills  invade, 
Whilit  wintry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
Tbe  pkwgh  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep :  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fattemng  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold, 
M  ill  the  cowyard's  highly  valued  store, 
Tlat  hte  bestrew 'd  the  blacken 'd  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Her  dancing  taper  over  outstretch'd  limbs, 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  dress'd, 
''^y%  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest : 
Here  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
rt  ith  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
Aim)  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
^^  Sabbtth  bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time. 
Thai  down  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale, 
^h  ?trike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste : 
Kiod  rest  extends  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast. 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God  : 
Mean  structure  ;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  ! 
The  nde  inelegance  of  poverty 
R«ifn8  here  alone  5  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
'^'(r  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread, 
^nd  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiry  head, 
Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  gray-capp'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Rc>imd  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet, 
And  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
And  new-briar *d  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh, 
^w  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round. 
Of  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground ; 
Experienced  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join  ; 
While  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine. 
With  pride  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave ; 
Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
TopUn  fresh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 

Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
^^eet  village  maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

itroU, 
That  like  the  light-heel 'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove, 
I^k  shyly  curious  ;  ripening  into  love  ; 
For  love's  their  errand :  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
On  either  cheek,  a  heighten'd  lustre  know : 
63 


When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  1^, 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  nature's  pride, 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried. 
With  hat  of  airy  shape  and  ribands  gay. 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way : 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand. 
Or  youth  was  render 'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenit>',  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone : 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief ;  for  quick  restrain'd> 
Mirth  follow 'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign 'd ; 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home. 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam : 
Terror  and  joy  alternate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,  and  gather'd  useless  flowers  | 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  I  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled, 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed — 
Thy  bed  of  straw  I  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow  ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy. 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes. 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom  .*   0  how  much  mort 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  mom  ! — 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat. 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat ; 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie, 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty ; 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails : 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  than 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  tree ; 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tears. 
Her  matted  locks  unornamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro ; — 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  ;— 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne  ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ! 
And  oft  the  gayly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart 
And  soft  he  treads  with  other  gazers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound  1 
One  word  alone  is  all  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — '*  Oh  dear !" 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind, 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh ; 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight — 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss. 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  ? 
For  in  life's  road,  though  thorns  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know ; 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time ; 
2  M 
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At  eve  to  hear  betide  their  tranquil  home 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speaks  the  lover  come  : 
That  love  matured,  next  playful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy  } 
To  stay  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  ; — 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

0  thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise  ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 

Shorn  of  their  flowers  that  shed  th*  untreasure^ 
seed, 
The  withering  pasture,  and  the  fading  mead. 
Less  tempting  grown,  diminish  more  and  more. 
The  dairy's  pride  ;  sweet  Summer's  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press. 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness. 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  into  day. 
Through  yard  or  pond   pursue  .their   venturous 
way. 

Far  weightier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand ; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-sown  land  ! 
**  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  future  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride, 
Demand  thy  vigilance ;  then  be  it  tried : 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun ; 
Go,  tarry  there  from  mom  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends ; 
The  half-stripp'd  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends. 
0  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  or  early  snow. 
Might  bring  home's  comfort  fresh  before  his  eyes  ! 
No  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise, 
In  some  sequester'd  nook,  embank'd  around. 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound : , 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store, 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields, 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows  ; 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise. 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cumbrous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests. 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  ; 
His  guests  by  promise  ;  playmates  young  and  gay : — 
But,  ah  !  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away  ! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeling  disappointment's  cruel  pain, 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage, 
His  banquet  marr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
fienie;hted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be  P 
If  fiplds  are  prisons,  where  is  liberty  ? 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul : 
Restraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow. 
When  troubles  press  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes ; 
From  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes, 
To  where  the  dungeon 'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh; 
where  not  one  cheering  sunbeam  meets  his  eye. 


Though  inefTectual  pity  tfane  may  be. 
No  wea.ta,  no  power  to  set  the  captive  free ; 
Though  only  to  thy  ravishM  sight  is  given 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  heaven  r 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  forlors, 
And  deeper  drive  affliction's  barbed  thorn. 
Say  not,  **  I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of    dearest  friends ;   how  good,  horn 

well; 
111  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart :" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  trifler's  part, 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim, 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  that's  due  to  him. 
In  mercy  spare  the  base,  unmanly  blow  : 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  of  yon  ? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  vain  his  thoughts  may  itny, 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way, 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breast. 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  green. 
The  soft  endeannents  of  the  Summer  scene. 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  blood: 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  sportsmen,  and  the  chiding  hound ; 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy, 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitxroy, 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend ; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  ray. 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way, 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride, 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
Inguird  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  warm. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  harm. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mom, 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey, 
He'»  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out ;  perhaps  to  bleed, 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  running  on, 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one ; 
Trace  every  spot ;  whilst  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flane, 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  gaae. 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  ftiayi. 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  hora  ; 
mi  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried. 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  his  side. 
His  lifted  finger  to  his  ear  he  plies. 
And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  quick-mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  miagie 

loud, 
As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould. 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold. 
The  shining  courser  lengthens  evtry  bound, 
And  his  strong  footlocks  suck  the  moisten  *d  gioinKJi 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  pour, 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 
O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low, 
The  ^tUT-Umb'd  peasant  gloiyiug  in  the  show 
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Puioes  in  rtio,  where  youth  itself  soon  tires. 
Spite  of  the  transports  that  the  chase  inspires : 
For  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  bear  the  music  of  the  leading  cry  P 
Poor,  faithful  Trouncer !    thou  canst    lead    no 
more} 
All  thy  fatigues  and  all  thy  triumphs  o*er : 
Trhmphs  of  worth,  whose  long-excelling  fame 
Was  still  to  follow  true  the  hunted  game ; 
Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast, 
In  thick,  impenetrable  covers  lost, 
When  the  warm  pack  in  faltering  silence  stood, 
Thine  was  the  note  that  roused  the  listening  wood» 
Rekindling  every  joy  with  tenfold  force, 
TbroQ^  all  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course, 
Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross, 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse ; 
Foremost  o*er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pass, 
And  sweep  the  showering  dewdrops  from  the  grass ; 
Then  bright  emerging  from  the  mist  below 
To  climb  the  woodland  hill*8  exulting  brow. 

Pride  of  thy  race  !  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
Full  many  human  leaden  daily  shine  ! 
Lets  faith,  less  constancy,  less  generous  zeal ! — 
Then  no  disgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows. 
Or  poison 'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows ; 
Nor  flowers  are  strewn  around  ambition's  car : 
An  honest  dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 
Sich  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh. 
When  death's  cold  touch  had  stopt   his    tuneful 

ay; 
And  though  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise, 
h  Bonory  lived,  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lays, 
Skort  was  the  strain  of  monumental  wo : 
•Foxes  rejoice !  here  buried  lies  your  foe !" 
In  safety  housed,  throughout  night's  lengthening 

reign 
The  cock  sends  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain ; 
'lore  frequent,  as  the  glooms  of  midnight  flee, 
^  hours  roll  round  that  brought  him  liberty. 
When  Summer's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright, 
^^Med  quick  away  the  transitory  night : — 
Boos  now  in  darkness  veil'd ;  yet  loud  the  scream 
Of  geese  impatient  for  the  playful  stream ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribe  imprison'd  raise 
^ir  morning  notes  of  inharmonious  praise: 
^  many  a  clamorous  hen  and  cockrel  gay, 
When  daylight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way, 
^y  wantonly  abroad :  but,  ah,  how  soon 
The  shades  of  twilight  follow  hazy  noon, 
Shortening  the  busy  day !— day  that  slides  by 
An«ltt  th'  unfinish'd  toils  of  husbandry ; 
Toils  still  each  mom  resumed  with  double  care. 
To  meet  the  icy  terrors  of  the  year  j 
To  meet  the  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd, 
And  Wmter*s  gathering  frowns  and  hoary  bead. 

Then  welcome  cold ;  welcome  ye  snowy  nights! 
Heaven  midst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights, 
And  confidence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain, 
While  devastation  sweeps  along  the  plain : 
^ot  shall  the  child  of  poverty  despair, 
Nt  bless  the  power  that  rules  the  changing  year. 
Assured,— though   horrors    round  his   cottage 

frign,— 
rhat  Spring  win  #nin«  and  nature  nnile  again. 


WINTER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tenderness  to  cattle.  Frozen  tumlpe.  The  cowyard 
Night.  The  farm-house.  Fireside.  Parmer's  advice 
and  instnicUoa.  Nightly  cares  of  the  stable.  Dobbin. 
The  post-horse.  Sheep-stealing  dogs.  Walks  occa- 
sioned thereby.  The  ghost.  Lamb  time.  Reuiming 
Spring.    Conclusion. 

With  kindred  pleasures  moved,  and  cares  oppressed, 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest ; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours. 
Through  every  change  of  heat,  and    frost,  and 

showers ; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  meals,  partaking  first 
In  mutual  labour,  and  fatigue,  and  thirst ; 
The  kindl}*  intprcourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends, 
And  oft  the  team  and  shivering  herd  befriends  ; 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  fills. 
And  pity  executes  what  reason  wills : 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  every  tongue, 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  young. 

When  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war, 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar, 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch 'd  cattle  lows. 
No  nourishment  in  frozen  pastures  grows ; 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  mom  resound 
With  fair  abundance  thundering  to  the  ground. 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  no  buds  peep  out. 
And  e'en  the  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout, 
Beneath  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  gif>w. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls. 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hail  indignant  flies. 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  assails  his  eyes  $ 
Snow  clogs  his  feet ;  or  if  no  snow  is  seen. 
The  field  with  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen. 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  found 
A  mass  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast. 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast, 
Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go. 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow ; 
When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize. 
From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 

In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray. 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray. 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiffen 'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen ; 
And  down  the  furrow'd  oak's  broad  southem  tide 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  night  approaching  bids  for  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air. 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  darkness  come. 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  labourer  home. 
From  him,  with  t>ed  and  nightly  food  supplied, 
Throughout  the  yard,  housed  round  on  every  side. 
Deep  plunging  cows  their  rastling  least  enjoy. 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfiils  from  the  passing  bof 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load. 
Fills  the  tall  racks,  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road. 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  warm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to  their  sty. 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there, 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  evening  care. 

Him,  though   the  cold   may  pierce,  and  storms 
molest, 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest ; 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile, 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile, 
^nd  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys, 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze, 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies, 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high, 
On  t>eams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie. 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpair*d  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain  ; 
Bade,  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid. 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head  ; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored. 
And  tempests  howlM,  and  Christmas  gambols  roar*d. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  glowing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend. 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end, 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat : — the  ploughman 

smiles, 
And  oft  the  joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool, 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  'tis  his  to  hear, 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
**  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm, 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark !  it  blows ;  a  dark  and  dismal  night: 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright ! 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed, 
The  fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes. 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stimmering  capon  crows, 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
Ai  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  l>oU  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unshelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ?     [see, 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
TKat  duty's  basis  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavor^  cup  though  thou  mayst  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  suffeiipgs  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  while. here  those  joys  we  boast. 
Pull  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast, 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar, 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou. 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow ; 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench 'd,  now  dry,  by  turns  { 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  bums, 
On  some  tall  cliflT  upraised  a  flaming  guide. 
That  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  declining  day. 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watery  way ; 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secure  tee  lie, 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  rage  along  the  sky. 
Round  his  head  whistling  ■, — and  shalt  thou  repine. 
While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine !" 

MildHu  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  prevail. 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale : 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  ever  keep 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep  ; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries. 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kind : 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  cloee. 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes. 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  fatigues  and  caret, 
And  drowsiness  alone  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman's  slumbers,  hale  and 
young, 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue ; 
Sweet  then  the'bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire. 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  bntern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose  ; 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves. 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  pcifoct  ease  possessed. 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  rest. 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debarred, 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumbering  cart  set  free. 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty  : 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel : 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yioMs  ag-in, 
To  tmdge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  cbaia. 

Shortsighted  Dobbin  I — thou  can<Jt  only  see 
The  trivial  hardships  that  encompass  thee : 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose : 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woes: 
Show  thee  bis  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  gold : 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage, 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  st-,fge  to  stage. 
Still  on  hi^  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed; 
For  them    his  limbs    grow  wejk,  his   bare  nte 

bleed ; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command, 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge: — 'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel ; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  g;\ins, 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around : 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  side*. 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides : 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  flow* 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  eager-eyed. 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  his  side; 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door, 
As  the  starved  mariner  the  friendly  shore. 
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Ah,  well  for  him  if  here  his  sufferings  ceased. 
Aid  anple  boors  of  rest  his  pains  appeased  * 
Bat  roned  again,  and  sternly  bade  to  rise. 
And  fhake  refrediing  slmnber  from  his  eyes, 
£n  his  exhausted  spirits  can  retorn, 
Or  throQgii  bis  frame  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore, 
Come  forth  he  must,  though  limping,  maimM,  and 
He  hears  the  whip ;  the  chaise  is  at  the  door ; — 
The  coUv  tightens,  and  again  he  feels 
His  httf-bealM  woiuds  inflamed ;  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  resound. 
O'er  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  sightly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  day. 
His  pieeemeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
Whit  say'st  thou,  Dobbin  P  what  though  hounds 

await 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate. 
No  better  fate  attends  kU  public  race ; 
Hu  life  is  misery,  and  his  end  disgrace. 
Then  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  mill: 
01*;  bnt  one  short  law, — thy  drive's  will. 
Aftction  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 
Sh^  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew ; 
Ai^d  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
RecDOQt  thy  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pood,  or  field,  or  village  ffiir,  when  thou 
Hellit  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow  ! 
Aik]  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  fame 
l^poa  thy  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

ThoQgh  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midDight  chieftain  of  the  farmer's  yard. 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  his  hollow  voice ; 
Tet  as  the  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
Stiuff  the  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back ; 
^  e^  the  doeile  pointer  know  disgrace. 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  his  race ; 
EVq  to  the  mastiflT,  or  the  meaner  cur 
At  tiaes  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day  r 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey ;; 
Acd  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep, 
Atd  coward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep. 
Abne  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues, 
Altne  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues ; 
^iog  am,ain  his  frighten *d  victims  round. 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground ; 
T^n  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away^ 
A:  1  licks  his  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  discovered,  and  the  news  once  spread, 
^'Qjeance  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head : 
A.il  careful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
^  patient  watchings  for  the  common  foe ; 
A  V  most  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Sbiiiid  wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 

ir  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
*'"-•,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  tell. 
^'  ^  the  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies. 
GJi !  if  the  full-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes, 
Al  ]  through  th*  imbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
SbH  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
^uh  sauntering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile, 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile ; 
TT»«re  views  the  white-robed  clouds  in  clutters 

driven. 
And  all  the  ^rious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  sight. 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  throw  its  shadow  on  the  eye. 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away, 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they. 
Par  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air, 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  fair, 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  mightt  Shephi:ro*s  everlasting  Name. 

Whilst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll, 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  his  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls ; 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  falls. 
And  down  a  narrow  lane,  well  known  by  day, 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way, 
In  thought  still  half-absorb'd,  and  chill'd  with  cold, 
When  To !  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray, 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play, 
Stands  in  his  path  ! — He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  his  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  his  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene : 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  whisper'd  low, 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatening  foe ; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly. 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
«*  "Tis  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove ; 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love; 
If  thou*rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes, 
Still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise, 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falling  eve, 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  O,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower, 
Beneath    whose    trunk    I've  weather 'd   many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way. 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
*Tis  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  haste ; 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced : 
And  can  I  then  have  reach 'd  that  very  tree  ^ 
Or  is  its  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again : 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace, 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  be 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows  ; 
And  strengthen 'd  confidence  shall  hence  fulfil 
(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  still 
2K2 
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The  dreariest  task  that  winter  ni^ti  can  bring, 
By  churchyard  dark,  or  grove,  or  fairy  ring  { 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  yooth. 
Till  loitering  reaaon  hoiitf  the  fcale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  his  course  pursues. 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-sided  ewes, 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  his  breast. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold,       ) 
And  full  of  murmurings  and  mingled  wratii. 
Slowly  unshroud  the  smiling  £ice  of  earth, 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy ;  so  Winter  flies ! — 
And  see  the  source  of  life  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o'er  southern  hills  he  bends  s 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  slanting  beam  descends. 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hoe, 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  view. 
Yet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush. 
And  hailstorms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush ; 
And  nigh-fiill*n  lambs  require  the  shepherd's  care, 
And  teeming  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear ; 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee ; 
At  whose  first  birth  the  powerful  instinct's  seen 
That  fills  with  champions  the  daisied  green : 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye. 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young. 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  stUl  attend  the  well-conducted  fold  t 
Her  tender  oflbpring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  crowd ; 
And  orphan'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  ni^ 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vam  ? 
Must  unregarded  innoeenee  eomplain  ? 
No  r-^n  this  strong  solidtude  subtideb 
Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied. 
And  the  adopted  stripUng  still  may  find 
A  pifent  most  assidiMrasly  kind. 


For  this  he's  doom'd  awhile  disguised  to  ranfs, 
(For  fraud  or  force   must  woric  the  wish^d-te 

change;) 
For  this  his  predeoessorls  skin  be  wears, 
Till,  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  turns  to  iair  perfection  rise ; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  their  size : 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  way. 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  every  day. 
On  sunny  hills  and  tales  of  springing  flowers. 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  hours. 

The  humbler  shepherd  here  with  joy  beholds 
Th'  approved  economy  of  crowded  folds. 
And,  in  his  small  contracted  round  of  cares. 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  he  hears : 
For  boys  with  emulation  learn  to  glow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  sbow 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Spring  { 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watchings  pttst. 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast. 
Claims  a  full  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bestowM 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  along  the  road. 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinner's  song  % 
When  admiration's  unaffected  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  feee. 
Delightful  moments ! — Sunshine,  health,  and  joj. 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  boy ! 
**  Another  spring !"  his  heart  exulting  cries ; 
*< Another  year !  with  promised  blessings  rise  * — 
Eternal   Powkb  !   fhMn  whom   those  bUsslnp 

flow, 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know ! 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again ) 
Wander  the  leaf-etrewn  wood,  the  froxen  plain  c 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree, 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thkb  ; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulness  and  praise  I** 


WILUAM  WORDSWORTH. 


William  Wo&ofwomTB,  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  was  bom  in  1770, 
«f  t  respectable  family,  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cum- 
berland. He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
gnmmar-school  of  Hawkshead,  where  he  greatly 
excelled  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
alile  for  his  thoughtful  disposition,  and  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
8t  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  s  and,  in  1793,  he  published  a 
poetical  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
neot,  entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  &c., 
feDowed  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
sd^ressed  to  a  young  lady.  In  alluding  to  the  De- 
•mptive  Sketches,  says  Coleridge, "  seldom,  if  ever, 
vas  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
■otnced.**  After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
9t  England,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alforton, 
■  Somersetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
ndge,  where  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
French  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
ckancter  of  the  two.  **  As  to  Coleridge,'*  one  of  the 
parish  authorities  is  said  to  have  remarked,  **  there 
imot  so  much  barm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
—  (Wordsworth)  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject*'  In 
1796,  be  pnblbhed  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
those  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
PteriUi,and  settled  at  Gra8smere,in  Westmoreland^ 
for  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  s  tamps. 
In  1807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
bis  Ballads ;  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
lecoramend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
eoBceming  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
quarto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
original  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
in  1816,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone;  and,  in 
1819,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  merits  of  which  we 
Most  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,a  tale ;  followed, 
in  1820,  by  the  River  Duddoo,  a  series  of  sonnets  ; 
and  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces ;  and 
Eeelcfiastical  Sketches.    In  1822,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Contin«nt|  also  a  D&» 
scription  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarks  on  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Alps.  His  last  publication  was  Yarrow 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  criti<^  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretenskm 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  whether 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  **  an  inspired  idiot" 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  equally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  be  hat 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  him  ia 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  that,  **  in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeaie 
and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfect^  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  hit 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  his 
poetical  genius.  "The  variety  of  subjects,"  he 
observes,  "  which  Wordsworth  has  touched ;  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed  {  the  passages 
of  redeeming  beauty  interspersed  even  amongst  the 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions  {  the  origin- 
ality of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  we  must  deny  the 
praise  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occap 
sional  grandeur  of  bis  style;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  the 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  glo- 
ries of  the  visible  universe— -all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  far  *  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  him 
to  the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  him  within  the 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  his 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  "  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  adi#it  to  have  found  in  his  works 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  have 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphere  to  which  he  has 
confined  his  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  are  sublime  composi- 
tions; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  et  id  omne  genut,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  hu 
never  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any ;  and  no  man  is  more  esteemed  and 
respected  for  his  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 


Bsnro  A  POETioir  or  thx  recluse. 


PREFACE. 


The  title  toDOunces  thtt  this  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem ;  and  the  reader  mutt  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
— The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
have  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
have  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upoa 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
fciends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  bow 
far  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
friend,  most -distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the    author's    intellect   is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished ;  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse;    as  having  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement — The  preparatory  poem 
is   biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind    to    thfe  point  when  he  was  im- 
boidened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon   the   arduous    labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  anti- 
chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  dothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  l>een  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  witlvthe  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral   recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished,  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  by 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  now  laid 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attention 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  necessary  to 
throw  light  upon  his  endeavours  to  please,  and  he 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  countrymen. — Nothing 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  medita- 
tions in  the  author's  own  person ;  and  that  in  the 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  intervention 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  something 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  an- 
nounce a  system  :  it  was  more  animating  to  him  to 
proceed  in  a  difTerent  course ;  and  if  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  livclj 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  system  for  himself. 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  takes 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recluse, 
may  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  of  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  roe  rise. 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope — 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith  ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power; 
or  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there     , 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing: — *■  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few  !* 
"  So   pray'd,  more  gaining  than   he  askM,  tbe 
bard. 
Holiest  of  men. — Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven  ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones— 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy — scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man, 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
—Beauty*— a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 


THE   EXCURSION. 


Siixpassiiig  dM  most  fur  ideal  foniu 

Wliieb  ermft  of  delicate  spirits  hatb  eompoted 

From  earth**  material! — waits  apon  my  steps ; 

PitcJwe  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

An  hemly  neighbour.    Paradise,  and  groves 

£ljr9iui,  fortunate  fields-^ike  those  of  old 

Songht  in  th*  Attamtle  auin,  why  should  they  be 

A  history[on]y  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  Bwre  fietkm  of  what  never  was 

For  the  disceming  intelleet  of  man, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  ibiverse 

Im  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  those 

A  simple  piodnoe  of  the  common  day. 

—I,  tag  before  the  bUssful  hour  arrires, 

WonW  chaat,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  yeise 

Of  this  great  consmnmation  r-uid,  by  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 

WsMld  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  neble  raptuies ;  whUe  my  voice  proclaims 

Kow  cKqnisitely  the  individual  mind 

(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  spedes)  to  the  external  world 

is  itied  I— «nd  how  exquisitely,  too, 

naae  this  bat  little  heard  of  among  men, 

Th>  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind ; 

And  tke  creatioD  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  caUM)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Arrsaplisli : — this  is  our  high  argument 

—Soch  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Must  turn  elsewhere— to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  feilowifaips  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed ; 

Most  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitaiy  anguish  ;  or  must  bang 

Brsoding  above  the  fierce  confsderate  storm 

Of  senow,  barrkadoed  evermore 

WiASb  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment,— that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  r 

— Deeemid,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspiiest 

Hie  haman  soul*  of  universal  earth, 

E>rflnBBBg  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  peseess 

A  metio|K>Utan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  poets )  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  guiatne  insight;  that  my  song 

WiA  stnr*like  virtue  in  its  pHct  may  shine  j 

Shedding  benignant  influence,— «nd  secure, 

Itaeli;  from  aU  malevolent  effect 

Of  thoae  mntotions  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  khe  nether  sphere  !— And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  knvly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 

Contemplathig,  and  who,  and  what  he  was. 

The  transitory  being  that  beheld 

This  vision,— when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  f— 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objecte,  then,  dread  power, 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  aU  iUumination,  may  my  life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  tnne. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners  $— nurse 


W 

My  heart  hi  genuhie  freedom :— an  pore  thoughts 
Be  with  me  r-to  shall  thy  imfWiihig  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end  !** 


•  Mot  mfaie  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
OCthe  wide  world  dreamiog  on  things  to  come. 
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TO  THE  BMBT  HOIIOU&ABLB 

WTLLIAM,  KARL  (»?  LONSDALE,  K.  G.  fte.  ftc 
Opt,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roam'd,  on  youthful  pleasuies  bent  j 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent. 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther's  current  cl^ar. 
—Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (may  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reached  its  close ;  but  life  is  insecure. 
And  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream : 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

WiLUAM  WoanswoBTH. 
Rydal  Mouoi,  Westmoreland, 
July  39, 1814. 


THE  EXCURSION. 


ARGUMENT. 
A  summer  fotenooo.  The  author  reaohas  a  ndnsdcdutte 
upon  a  cooimon,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account.  TheWan- 
derer  while  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
•unoond  the  cottage  relates  the  historjrof  its  last  inha 


BOOK  FIRST. 
THE  WANDERER 
TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  the  northern  downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show'd  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  t  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
Where  the  wren  warbles  j  while  the  dreaming  man. 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  bafl!ed ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  stood  a  grove, 
The  wishM  for  port  to  which  my  course  was  boun^ 
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Gommiming  with  the  glorious  unirerse. 

Full  often  wish'd  he  that  the  winds  might  nge 

When  they  were  silent ;  far  more  fondly  now  ^ 

Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love  f 

Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 

That  live  in  darkness : — from  his  intellect 

And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 

He  ask*d  repose ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 

The  peace  required,  he  scann'd  the  Uws  of  light 

Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 

From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 

A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 

Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus. 

And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 

To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  he  rear'd ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more. 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
StrengthenM  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.— 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints, 
He  now  was  summon  *d  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  be  essay'd  to  teach 
A  village  school ;  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attachM  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to* look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load ! 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
6tin*d  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them 

dwelt  ^ 

In  rustic  sequestration— rail  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  ; — for  him  it  l)ore 
Attractions  manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowM 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.    From  his  native  hills 
He  wanderM  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men,* 


*  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  prcijudicee  of  ani- 
fieial  society,  I  have  ever  been  readj  to  paj  homage  to  the 
aristocracf  fA  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous 
hyman-heartedness  is  the  consiltueut  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
teetimony  bow  Us  a  character,  employed  fw  purposes 
oiteagtiiatioiittifMndedupoMfeiMnlliiel.  I,thenlbre, 
Mljjoia  an  encaa  fi«m  an  awtbor  who  had  opportuaiUes 
of  being  weUacquaUued  with  a  class  of  men,  Irom  whom 
my  own  penonal  knowledge  imboldened  me  to  draw  this 
ponrait. 


Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  pumiti, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life, 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woe4^ 
A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passVl 
The  better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  i^ections  thriven 
Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature ;  there  he  kvpt 
In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life ;  unvexM,  unwarp'd 
By  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  coarse. 
No  piteotn  revolutions  had  he  felt. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  open  ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyM  where'er  he  went, 
And  all  that  was  endured ;  foi  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerAilness, 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  tiffisri.  to  sitflbr 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.     Hence  it  csi 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich, 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 


"  We  learn  irom  Ceesar  and  other  Roman  wrKen,  tin 
the  travelling  merchants  vrfao  froquented  Owri  and  odKr 
barbarous  countries,  either  newly  conquered  by  theSoou 
arms,  or  bordering  on  the  Roman  cooquests,  were  enr  tbe 
first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  DunilariT 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  in»{Hre 
them  with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  ftshiciu> 
and  to  voljffj  Roman  convenienoies.  In  Neith  ABffio. 
travelling  merchants  from  the  letUemenia  havedtae  ^ 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civilLziAg  the  iodiu 
natives,  than  all  the  missionaries,  Papist  or  FrotMuaL 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

"  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of  thb  d»* 
usetful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  cesM^tMUsb? 
theh- personal  manners,  no  less  than  by  thesalesfttar 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  amaqg  whoaitk! 
tmvel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  quicluMi«^ 
wit  and  acuteness  of  judgment.  Having  constaat  oca- 
sion  to  recommend  themselves  and  their  goods,  they  *c 
quire  habits  of  the  most  obliging  attemlon  and  the  noft 
insinuating  addroM.  Asintheirper^rlDatioMlheyksTe 
opportunity  of  conieraplaang  the  aManan  of  aarisMW^' 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminenlly  skilled  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  A»  they  wander^  tach  ai^t' 
through  VdnlyinhabiteddistricLB^  they  form  habiU  <fr*- 
flection  and  qf  sublime  conttmplation.  With  all  tbe» 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should  elloa  be.  ^ 
remote  parts  of  the  coiifiiry,the  beoiaNmaef  iwUio. 
and  censocs  of  manners:  and  should  contribute mmth  ^ 
polish  the  roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  p(« 
santry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yean,  sincf » 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  BBgla*^ 
of  purpose  to  nirry  <A«  pacA,  was  considered,  as  foia?  t 
lead  the  life,  and  acquhe  the  fouuw  of  a  giKliaii'' 
When,  after  twenty  years'  abaenoe,  in  that  haassisW^ 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acqaisiUoaf  ^ 
his  native  country,  he  was  rc^rdec  as  a  {enlleman  to»i> 
intents  and  purpoees."— Hiwon's  Journey  in  > 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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Fbr  hewn,  miautely,  in  hit  Tuious  roandi , 

Be  hid  obienred  the  progress  and  decay 

Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too 

The  hiitory  of  many  families, 

How  they  had  prosperM ;  how  they  were  o*er- 

thrown 
Bj  passion  or  misehanee  $  or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  ntakes  the  nations  groan. — This  actire  course 
He  foQewM  till  proirision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtain'd  ;~the  wanderer  then  resolred 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days — ^untaskM 
With  needless  services — from  hardship  free. 
His  ealling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths  i  and  by  the  summer's  warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes     > 
That »  his  memory  were  most  endear'd.— 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  undampM 
By  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  koewledgc  gather^  up  from  day  to  day  ;-- 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
WHb  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity;  and  still 
Hid  waiehVI  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remeraberM  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors', 
By  koeliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate^r,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth, 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away :  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seemM  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods } 
Who  te  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  ci  children  vex*d  not  him ) 
ladttlgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garroloos  age  $  nor  did  the  sick  man'fe  tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  address'd, 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb ; 
SHibM  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
Per  Sabbath  duties }  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  pass*d  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  eovpress*d  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  sat  tamed  his  eye  i  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  being  made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
Tfitn,  or  such  as  he  beyond  the  grave. 

80  was  ke  framed ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  priMd  memorial  of  relinquishM  toils. 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs, 
Screened  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderer  lay^ 
Hto  eyes'as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut, 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  ehns  above 
Dappling  his  ihce.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hailM  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  "  Tis,"  said  I,  *«  a  burning  day  t 
My  lips  are  paroh'd  with  thirst,  but  you,  it  seems, 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  word. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look'd  out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  sllpt. 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap' 
The  broken  walL     I  look'd  around,  and  there. 
Where  too  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 
Join'd  in  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  will 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench ; 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.    "  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see :  we  die,  my  friend. 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks }  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice      ^ 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  spring  I  stood. 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness  ;  and  they  minister'd 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink, 
Upon  the  slimy  footstone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elements  : 
There  let  the  relic  lie— ^ond  thought — vain  words; 
Forgive  them ; — never— never  did  my  steps 
Approach  Hm  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    O,  sir  !  the  good  die  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
2N 
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Buni  to  the  tocktt    Mutf  a  ^^senger 
Hath  blettM  poor  Bilargaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 
When  the  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring :  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome }  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seem'd  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead, 
The  light  eztinguish*d  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandon *d  to  decay. 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave ! 

« I  speak,**  continued  he,  «*  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloomM  beneath  this  lowly  root 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lackM  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — in  early  spring, 
Ere  the  last^tar  had  vanishM. — They  who  pass'd 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail*d,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

*<  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest.    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war ; 
Thb  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be, 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  yeaxs 
With  cheeiful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  linger'd  long:  and  when  his  strength  retum'd, 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow ;  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill  requitted  labour  tum*d  adrift, 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charitji 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children^-happier  &r 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks  • 

**  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 


Had  fiird  with  plenty,  and  possess'd  in  peaee. 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tones 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks-^ 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange, 
Apausing,  yet  uneasy  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  various  taaki 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper  :  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town. 
Without  an  erruud,  would  direct  his  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babM, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy: 
And  *twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    *  Every  smile,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
*  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  wanderer  peutedi 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said, "  'Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. — 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  icit 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man's  eye  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  ears. 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  restless  thougfati  ^ 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recollection,  and  that  simple  tale 
Pa9s*d  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 
Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  rehcanel 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seem'd  present ;  and  attention  now  relaxM, 
A  heartfelt  chillness  crept  along  my  veina. 
I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun. 
That  had  not  cheer*d  me  long — ere,  looking  i 
Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  retum'd. 
And  begg'd  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 
He  would  resume  his  story.— 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  bearti 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead  t  contented  thence  to  dAW 
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A  aKMDCiiUiy  pleasure,  never  roarkM 

Ij-  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 

But  we  have  known  that  there  i>  often  found 

Ib  OM>amfaI  thoughts,  and  always  might  he  found, 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly :  were  't  not  so, 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed. 

Ad  idle  dreamer  !  tis  a  common  tale, 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 

In  bodily  form.^But  without  further  bidding 

I  wiil  proceed. 

«« While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appeared. 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  en 
0>r  the  flat  common  ! — With  quick  step  I  reachM 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
Bat,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  iook'd  at  me 
A  little  while ;  then  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless,— and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair. 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Hor  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  .'  at  last 
She  rose  from  oflT  her  seat,  and  then, — 0  sir .' 
I  cannot  ieil  how  she  pronounced  my  name ; — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief, 
Uotitterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seem'd  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart, 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  be  had  disappear'd — not  two  months  gone, 
fie  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth. 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber  casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
8be  open'd — ^found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed, 
ffilrer  and  gold.—'  I  shudder'd  at  the  sight,* 
Said  Maigaret,  <  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
Which  placed  it  there :  and  ere  that  day  was  ended. 
That  long  and  anxious  day !  I  leam'd  from  one 
S«nt  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 
The  heavy  news, — that  he  had  join*d  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 
Be  left  me  thus — be  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  fiarewell  of  me }  for  he  fear*d 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babetf,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life.' 

**  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears : 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Boch  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  us  both : — ^but  long  we  bad  not  talk'd 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look*d  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
We  parted. — Twas  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
I  Wft  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
CaO'd  out,  and  sent  a  blestiog  after  me, 


With  tender  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
'*  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustom 'd  load  ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground» 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  fair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  treei» 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps. 
With  many  a  shortlived  thought  that  pass'd  b^ 

tween. 
And  disappear'd. — I  joumey'd  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow :  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass. 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent    In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look, — only,  it  seem'd. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts :  and  that  bright  weed^ 
The  yellow  stonecrop,  sufTer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew. 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  tum'd  aside. 
And  stroU'd  into  her  garden.    It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck  : — carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support 
The  cumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells, 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — Ere  this  an  hour 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  turn'd  my  restless  steps ; 
A  stranger  pass'd ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud } 
Then,  Uke  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd. 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose  i 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate— 
The  longer  I  remain'd  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer-stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour'd  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  ;  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms  r-the  cottage  clock  itmek 

eight:— 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too. 
Was  changed.    As  she  unlock'd  the  door,  she  said, 
*  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long, 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wander'd  much  of  late. 
And,  sometimes — ^to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
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She  told  fn^^internipting  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands — 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child ; 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed. — '  I  perceive 

Tou  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to-day 

I  have  heen  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 

Ahout  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,'  said  she,  <  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 

Have  ftow'd  as  if  my  hody  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.'    It  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her  j  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman : — so  familiarly 

Dd  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep : — or  borne  away, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  neai 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  sufler'd.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food, 

She  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  body  was  subdued.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appeared 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied  }  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd, 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came. 

**  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  1  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received  ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss'd  her  babe 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give  j 
She  thank'd  me  for  my  wish  ; — but  for  my  hope 
Methought,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

"  I  retum'd, 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping ;  she  had  learn 'd 
Nn  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived ;  if  he  were  dead, 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance  ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence ; 


The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  1 

Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 

Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 

Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panm 

In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 

Lay  scatter'd  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 

As  they  had  chanced  to  falL     Her  infant  babe 

Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  uf  grie^ 

And  sigh'd  among  its  plajrthiiigt.    Oaoe  sgain 

I  tum'd  towards  the  gas<den  gate,  and  saw. 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grirf 

Were  now  coma  nearer  to  her  t  weeds  defaced 

The  harden 'd  soil,  and  knots  of  wither'd  grass: 

No  ridges  there  appear'd  of  cleai,  black  moold. 

No  winter  greenness  ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowMi, 

It  seem'd  the  better  pa^  ware  gnaw VI  away 

Or  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  straw. 

Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  theep>. 

Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms, 

And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  house 

Together  we  retum'd ;  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope  .* — but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.     Yet  1  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  gaxroeots  hvag 

Upon  the  selfsaroo  nail  j  his  very  staff 

Stood  undisturb'd  behind  the  door.    And  wImb, 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way, 

She  told  roe  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 

And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

Th'  employment  common  through  these  wilds,  sbI 

gain'd, 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neight>our's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    T'hat  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walk'd  with  me  along  the  rairy  road. 
Heedless  how  far ;  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begg'd 
That,  whercsoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.     We  parted  thea— 
Our  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  1  retum'd 
Into  this  track  again. 

"  Nine  tedious  years; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood  j 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  !  I  have  heai-d,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabl>ath  day  ; 
And,  if  a  dog  pass'd  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate  j  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see  that  path 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  gray  line 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drauii  Uma 
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With  backward  steps.    Yet  ever  as  tliere  passM 
A  nao  whose  garments  show'd  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  meDdicaot  id  sailor's  garb, 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faltering  Toice 
Made  many  a  fond  inquiry ;  and  when  they, 
Wboie  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate, 
Tbat  bass  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
Aad  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  tame  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Suk  to  decay :  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost, 
Closed  op  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checker^  the  green-giown  thatch.    And  so  she 

Uved 
ThioQgli  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
CDtil  the  bouse  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Wu  sapp'd ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast:  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind ; 
£^  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
Sbe  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Ha?e  parted  hence :  and  still  tbat  length  of  road. 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  «ndear'd. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  friend. 
In  lickiiess  she  remain 'd ;  and  here  she  died. 
Last  homad  tenant  of  these  ruinM  walls." 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
1  tnm'd  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
1  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Review'd  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  bless'd  her — in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  towards  the  cottage  I  return 'd 
Fondly, — and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
TV  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
**lAj  friend !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
^bft  slttsfB  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  speargrass  on  that  wall, 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er, 
As  oBoe  I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Aaid  th*  uneasy  thoughts  which  fill'd  my  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
AppaarM  an  kUe  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  turn'd  away. 
And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness." 

He  ee^9t±    Ere  long  the.  sun  declining  shot 
A  slnt  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
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To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench :  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff: 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  i 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn, — our  evening  resting  place. 
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The  author  describes  his  travels  with  the  wandersi^ 
whose  character  is  further  illustrated.  Morning  scene, 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  WandereHs  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  visiu  View,  from  aa 
eminence,  of  Uie  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  reireal.  Feeliogs  of  the  auihor  at  ihe  sight  of 
it.  Sound  of  singing  from  below.  A  funeral  proces* 
sion.  Descent  inu>  ihe  valley.  Observations  drawn 
from  ihe  wanderer  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recew  in  the  valley.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer's  friend,  the  solitary.  WandererV  de- 
scripiiuu  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  motmtainous 
district.  Soliury  contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  in. 
dividual  carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage. 
Brief  conversation.  The  cottage  entered.  Descriptloa 
of  the  solitary's  apartment.  Repast  there.  View 
from  the  window  of  two  mouuiaia  summits  and 
the  solitary's  description  of  the  companionship  they 
afford  him.  Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  the 
coUage.  Description  of  a  grand  spectacle  upon  the 
nrauntaios,  witli  its  effect  upon  the  solitary's  mind 
Quit  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortimately  fared 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal  I  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ; — ^beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  ;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared ; 
He  walk'd — protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side: 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassion'd  thotights 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  grotud 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days  ( 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  staff ; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  £avoortt« 
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Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Look'd  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey — beneath  favourable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing  :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  bis  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit    Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog, 
In  his  capacious  mind — he  loved  them  all  t 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  sooth 'd  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
C^reetmgs  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  au  inmate  come  from  far. 
Nor  was  he  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd. 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge  ! 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation  ;  listen 'd  to  the  plea ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  soften'd  spirit — even  when  it  condemned. 

Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  while  we  roved, 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine  ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  call'd  us  to  renew  our  walk, 
My  felloiw  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
ClaimM  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started — and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  laiountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
^t,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
S«c  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 


Of  aspect,  with  atrial  softness  clad. 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  < 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment : — ^but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we, beheld ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air ; 
Pausing  at  will — our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown, 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  journey  long. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
Twas  chased  away :  for,  toward  the  western  nde 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance, 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people  ; — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer :  they  proclaim  the  annual  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — Tabor  and  pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic  ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-colour'd  knot, 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glistcn'd  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.     Round  them  and  above 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veil'd  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines  ;  as  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I, "  the  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Invite  us  ;  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?" — He  replied,  **  not  loeth 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimm'd ; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend : 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  f 
We  must  proceed — a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraced."    Then,  pointing  with  his  stef 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  inteet 
He  thus  imparted. 

<«  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yoh  mountain  fastnesses  conceal'd 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toll* 
From  sight  of  one  who  lives  secluded  (hefe 
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Lonesome  and  lost:  of  whom,  and  whose   past 

life, 
(Not  t  >  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  he 
More  faithfully  collected  from  himself,) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

•*  Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself, 
Sprang  from  a  slock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant. 
Bears,  on  the  liurablest  ground  of  social  life, 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed: 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  ministry  was  duly  calPd  ; 
And  straight  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
FillM  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop. 
Cheer 'd  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  march*d 
In  plaided  vest, — his  fellow  countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination,  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity— he  walk*d  the  world, 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gayety  ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamM 
Where  fortune  led : — and  fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  bK>oming  lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised  ; 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

"  For  this  fair  ^ride,  most  rich  in  gifts  ol  mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowM  with  worldly  wealth 
His  office  he  relinquished  ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  full  their  joy. 
How  free  their  love  !  nor  did  that  love  decay, 
Nor  joy  abate,  till,  pitiable  doom  I 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  yeai 
Death  blasted  all. — Death  suddenly  ^'erthrew 
Two  lovely  children — all  that  they  possess'd  ! 
The  mother  follow'd  : — miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood  ;  he  wept,  he  pray'd 
For  his  dismissal ;  day  and  night,  compell'd 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave, 
And  face  the  regions  of  eternity. 
And  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish  ;  and,  indifierent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he  ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

"  But  now, 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appear'd 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd  for  dawn, 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reach'd  e'en  him  ! 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  maintain'd 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
Km  one,  and  moying  to  one  glorious  end. 


Intoxicating  service  !  I  might  say 

A  happy  service  ;  for  he  was  sincere 

As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 

And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

"  That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  freedom) 
hound, 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves ; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all : 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gained 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age, 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine, 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised  ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape : 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint. 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian*8  hope  ! 
An  inlidfl  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind  ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced; 
Vilest  hypocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints  :  and  who  most  boldly  draw 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed, 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

^'  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renouii06d| 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoy 'd 
Th' unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him ; — though  the  coMiie 
Of  private  life  licentiously  display'd 
Unhallow'd  actions — planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent,  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — ^worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — he  still  retain'd, 
lyiid  such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd, 
He  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.     Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener — as  his  fortitude  was  less. 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were  C0M6, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence. 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with  leal 
That  showed  like  happiness :  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within, 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope : 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
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Were  wanting ;  aa4  sittpUeity  of  life ) 
And  reverence  fer  himself;  and,  last  and  best. 
Confiding  thoofshts,  through  love  and  fear  of  bna 
Before  whose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
Aoatiraia  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away. 
The  splendour,  whkh  had  giyen  a  festal  anr 
To  self-importanee,  hailow*d  it,  and  yeilM 
From  his  own  sight,— this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  joy  in  boman  nature ;  was  consumed. 
And  vexM,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gall'd  by  pride ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won, 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men, 
Too  weak  e'en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — ^in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  iix'd  his  home, 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance, 
Anmig  these  rugged  hills  \  where  now  he  dwells, 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spteen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  owtt  voluptuousness  ;  on  this  resolved, 
Witt  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
FdryiUiH,— at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind.' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverging  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  watei^-or  some  boastful  eminence, 
Renown 'd  fo^  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
Wemaiod,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent ;  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain, 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us  ;  savage  region  !  which  I  paced 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
Be^iattfr  ouf  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  moim tains  ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been;,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs, 
So  ptoctd^  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn  ; 
With  rocks  encorapass'd,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  whel«  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundbry  less  abrupt  and  close : 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields. 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling  \  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  not  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain  i 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  sMood  tiiem }  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
ShoMMi  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  wliat  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  ray  limfos  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  $— full  many  a  spet 
Of  hidden  beaoty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  mountains ;  never  one  like  this; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  is  green, 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  fumish'd  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requins. 
In  rugged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected  .'  Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness ;  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sQ\e  appointed  sea%. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  breathing  worM, 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet ;  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unruffled  by  the  gale 
Of  public  hews  or  private ;  years  that  pais 
Forgetfully  •,  uneall'd  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  laj 
In  silence  musing  by  my  comrade^  side. 
He  also  silent  t  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice, 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard — ascending:  mournful,  deep,  and  slsw 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  fimeral  dirge ; 
We  listen 'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before. 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words  j—**  Shall  in  the  grave  thy  hive  be 

known, 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"— ^  God  rest  his  seo)  ** 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breaking  silenee,^ 
<*  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appear'd  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  coarse  along  the  sloping  sids 
Of  that  small  valley  ;  singing  as  they  moved ; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attir<^  .' 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  ^ige 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  1  said,  "  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude."—"  I  did  so^ 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth : 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perform *d ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  ttiasoHtude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  dilflcult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  ersf, 
Where  passage  could  be  won  ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  dis appeorM, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downrward  coarse, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  befaoU 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside ! 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open'd  out 
Into  a  pta^rm— that  lay,  sbeepfold  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  okl  mots-grown  wall  ;*— a  oeol  reoeid 
And  fanciful !    For,  where  the  roelc  asxi  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  bung  a  peotbooM,  i 
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Bj  thrusting  two  rode  staves  into  the  wall 

And  orerlaying  them  with  mountain  sods } 

Tb  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 

Whereon  a  full  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 

The  baming  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 

But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands ! 

WlKwe  skill  had  throngM  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 

Of  baby -houses,  curiously  arranged  ; 

Wor  wanting  ornaments  of  walks  between, 

With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 

And  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 

f  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  guide. 

Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance, 

Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaim'd, 

**  Lo  '  what  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-colourM  earthenware 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
Ose  of  those  petty  structures.    **  Gracious  heaven  !'* 
The  wanderer  cried, "  it  cannot  but  be  his. 
And  he  is  gone  ?"   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  openM  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  Iain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  the  French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  Cunous  optimist    ••  Unhappy  man  !*' 
Kxclaim*d  my  friend :  <*  here  then  has  been  to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
Within  bow  deep  a  shelter  !  He  had  fits, 
K'en  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt 
PleasiDg  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports, 
Or  sate  companionless ;  and  here  the  book;. 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way, 
Most  by  the  cottage  children  have  been  found : 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  ii^nsiderate  work  ! 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  tumM 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  *.** 

^  Me,**  said  I, "  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
S«di  book  in  such  a  place  !'*— «  A  book  it  is," 
He  answered,  **  to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things ; 
Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  sec  the  man  who  own 'd  it,  dwelling  here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world ! 
?fow,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away. 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forbode, 
(vfieved  shall  I  be — less  for  my  sake  than  yours  ; 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more.** 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn.   "  The  lover,*'  said  he, "  doom*d 
To  love  when  hope  hath  fail'd  him — ^whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  times 
Bath  tammon'd  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute. 
Most  that  man  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 
Flyiag  or  Making,  could  yet  bring  with  him 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  stay, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride  !  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey ;"— mildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light — 
**  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  r-but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  follow*d,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  ttepa  t 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants  ;  gift  by  which  he  strove, 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weepteg 
As  if  disconsolate. — **  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 
<<  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  ; 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 

More  might   have  follow'd — but  my  honovM 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  ey«i  t 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  from  his  face 
Pass'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away ; 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant,— a  graap, 
An  eager  grasp ;  and  many  moments'  space, 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more, 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  retum'd, 
An  afaiicable  smile  retain'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hoUow  cheek.    "  How  kind,"  he  slid* 
<<  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  tiaMi  t 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge" — 
And,  speaJung  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child — 
<*  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort  j — ^but  how  came  ye  ? — if  yon  tntok 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train — ^they  jret 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  **  This  blooming  eUM*** 
Said  the  old  man,  <*  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle. 
Inly  distress'd  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why  ; — but  he,  perchance,  this  day. 
Is  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  and  you  yxraraelf 
Must  have  sustain *d  a  loss."— '<  The  hand  of  daath," 
He  answer'd, "  has  been  hero ;  but  could  not  well 
Have  fall'n  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fall*n 
Upon  myself."— The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing.— 

**  From  yon  eng 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropp'd  into  the  yUkb,' 
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Had  been  collected  &om  Ihe  —ighWiiriig  wte. 

With  moniiDg  we  reoew'd  our  quest  {  the  wiad 

Wfts  fall'n,  the  nin  abeted,  but  the  hills 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  aiist ; 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  Yiin. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  wmlls» 

And  wholly  without  rooi;  (the  bleach'd  remaias 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  vallegrs  used 

To  meet  ibr  worship  on  that  central  height)-^ 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search. 

Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plaht,  under  and  aboTe  him  strewn. 

To  baflle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably. 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hMes  itself  in  sport 

'Mid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — he  snade  reply,  but  woukl  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty ;  less  f^m  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  yapour,  openM  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th*  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  *nigfaty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderaess  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seem*d  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  {  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  wfaereunto 
Ttie  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  eroei«ld 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
£ach  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp*d. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fizM  I  and  fix*d  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision— forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admlntum  and  mysterious  awe. 


Betow  me  was  the  easth  (  this  UMte  v«te 

Lay  low  beneath  my  £set ;  Hwas  visftble— 

I  saw  Bot,  but  I  ielt  that  it  was  thuie. 

That  which  I  mit>  was  the  revealed  abode 

Of  spirits  in  hesttitade  x  my  beut 

Swelled  in  my  breasts— *  I  hav«  been  dMi,»IsAd, 

<  And  now  I  live !  O !  whevaiore  do  I  liv*^' 

And  with  that  pang  I  pray'd  to  be  ne  mmt  \ 

But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him  t— >the«e  I  stood  and 

The  apparition  f^ded  not  away, 

And  I  descended.    Having  reach'd  the 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himsetf. 

Beside  a  genial  fire ;  that  secm*d  to  sprasd 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o'er  his  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and.  «n^ 

Was  ^ad  to  find  her  coosctence  set  at  aase^ 

And  not  less  gkd,  for  sake  of  her  good. name. 

That  the  poor  sufferer  bad  escaped  with  lifia. 

But,  though  he  setmM  at  first  to  have  caoiivud 

No  harm,  and  oneempiaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  taaks,  a  silent 

Soon  show'd  itself;  he  linger'd  three  short  weeki » 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  berae  to-4^y. 

**  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  asa 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  tsm^d— 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  feUowahip, 
Brought  from  tlie  cupboard  wine  and  stouier  chser , 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing  this. 
My  gray-hair'd  friend  said  courteously-^  May:,  nay, 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  !" — Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  walrt. 
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A  HUMMiNO  bee — a  little  tinkling  rill — 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing. 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 

By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  rilence  that  ensued. 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  badpass^ 

And,  deep  within  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  !  exdaimM  our  hMt 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  tne  taunt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brew 

Had  gatherM,— ^  Ye  hare  left  my  eellr-hut  sse 

How  nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  «mm  ! 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  stDl 
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Bat  whifA  wmy  tlMll  I  tetd  you  ?  how  oostrive, 

Is  cpot  so  panunooioiuljr  endow'd, 

Xkit  the  Mief  boon,  which  yet  remiiii,  may  reap 

&me  ncoBpeiMe  of  knowledge  or  delight  ?*' 

00  cayiogy  round  he  look*d,  at  if  perplezM ; 

And,  to  renore  thoee  doubts,  my  gray-hair*d  friend 

Said— «*  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 

Upwafd  it  winds,  as  if;  in  summer  heats, 

as  line  bad  first  been  lashion'd  by  the  flock 

A  plaee  at  ref^  sedcing  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  yew  tree ;  whose  protruded  boughs 

Dazbaa  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag, 

¥nm  whidi  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 

Or  let «  tiaee  this  streamlet  to  his  source ; 

Peeblj  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound, 

Aad  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

Whetc,  haply,  crownM  with  flowerets  and  green 


IW  BMnmtain  infuit  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." — A  quick  turn 
Throogh  a  strait  passage  of  incomber'd  ground. 
Proved  ttat  such  hope  was  vain : — for  now  we  stood 
Shut  out  Irom  prospect  of  the  open  vale. 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill, 
Dteeeoding,  disembodied,  and  diffused 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  roither  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who. 
Thought  It  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detain'd  ? 
Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

dpoB  a  eemicirque  of  turf-clad  ground. 
The  hidden  nook  discover^  to  our  view 
A  maat  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Si^t  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  uptum*d, — that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  aoiMinMntal  pillars ;  and  from  these 
Seme  little  space  disjoint,  a  pair  were  seen, 
T%at  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth ; 
Barxen  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appearM 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hoapitable  chink,  and  stood  upright. 
As  if  ittierted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockciy,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  iaj  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  1^  enter'd.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
pirid  entrance ;  high  or  low  appeared  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

*"  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built. 
Which  kings  might  envy  !"    Praise  to  this  eflTect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip ; 
Who  to  the  solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
**  in  tooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege, 
Ton  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
;  tbsie  racks  and  stones,  oiethinks,  I  see 
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More  than  the  heedlets  hnpress  that  belongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work ;  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace .'    And  I  own. 

Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man. 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  pcevailf. 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse ;  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  i  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlssting  stars  abide ; 

And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contempUtion  !  from  the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  tbe  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast : 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  throogh  height  or 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene  : 
And  soon  tbe  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

**  I  should  have  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited :  but,  in  sooth, 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?— disdain 'd  tbe  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes. 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deemM 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  bath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  $  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech ! — ^thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  tbe  spirit  be  oppress'd  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  frealu  of  natm 
And  her  blind  helper,  chance,  do  thtn  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyss 
20 
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Of  mortal  povmr  nnqiMitioBftbly  tprnng) 

Whose  houry  diadem  of  pendent  roeka 

Confines  the  ahrill-Toioed  whirlwind,  romid  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  eireumference, 
On  Sarum's  naked  plain  ;  than  pyramid 
Of  £gypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved  } 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon, — forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Difflsrent  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight, 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around, 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e'en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  deem^. 
The  wandering  herbalist, — ^who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts, 
Casts,  if  be  ever  chance  to  enter  here. 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins, 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  *tis  not  to  be  won ; 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  bound 
By  eoul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Hea- 
ven! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splintei^-to  resolve  his  doubts  j 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 
And  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein'd 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enriched. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit, 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range  ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime ; 
The  mind  is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport.** 
*«  Then,"  said  I,  interposing, «  one  is  near, 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage  boy  ? 
Dame  n.iture's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  bands, — in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
Fnr  his  delight— the  h:ippiest  he  of  all  !*' 
*  Fmr  happiest,**  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


**  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  migbt  reBwin  ! 
Ah !  what  avails  imagination  U^ 
Or  qneetkw  deep  ?  what  profits  aU  that  eaiHi, 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  rafibr'd  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  eiement 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space ;  if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  angirt 
"Hiat  fancy,  dreaming  o'^r  the  map  of  thngs, 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds, 
Words  of  assurance  ean  be  heard ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good, 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  tbe  seaioh 
Can  be  attain'd. — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senaelen  graw  T 
*•  Is  this,"  the  gray-bair'd  wanderer  mildly  saiL 
"  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard. 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaveu.' 
These  were  your  words  ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  c 
Promptly  replied—**  My  notion  is  the  i 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise, 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  eeased,  we  mtj  be- 
come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  worM^ 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  Bta 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave ; 
And  these  wero  the  first  parents  of  mankind : 
Or,  if  a  difierent  image  be  recallM 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects— chirping  out  their  careless  livea 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  oonoeit 
As  sound — blithe  race  !  wliose  mantles  were  b^ 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers.  In  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from  thi 

soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop  ! — these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  dnw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  lif^ 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  tbe  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  sink  iogulPd, 
Like  Niger  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be  fiKed» 
Though  comfortless  !    Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit — sooth 'd 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law ; 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  bo. 
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Saeli  pilms  I  boast  not ;  no !  to  me,  who  find. 
Be  lewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(SaTe  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me,) 
tf  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hoars. 
Right  is  than  day  more  acceptable  ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  'oett«r  state  than  waking ;  death  than  sleep: 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm. 
Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  groond  ! 

•*  Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
(Kot  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sen.«ations  ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
Id  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice, 
Pot  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appeared, 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  thb  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereuoto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e*er. 
From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shades,  that  hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams, 
Of  pre^nt  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  spirits,  I  could  muse 
O'er  what  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  be  content 
Not  wishing  more  ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embcllisb'd,  and  by  springs  refresh 'd. 
•  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling  breath 
Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  fentJe  brooks  !     Your  desolating  sway,* 
Thos  I  exclaim'd,  *  no  sadness  sheds  on  me, 
And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
Prom  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay. 
Alternate  and  revolving  !    How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight, 
How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 
With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair 
Devised  by  iiancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unalter'd  skies. 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 
Ni^t  hush'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
But  why  this  tedbus  record  ?    Age,  we  know. 
It  garnik>as ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
T'  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 
Prom  far  ye  come ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence  !*' 

Loath  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,**  My 'thoughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yoon, 
Woold  posh  this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  Momful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
-If  poe^,  thni  covteously  employM 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world, 
Why  should  not  grave  phikMophy  be  styled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  o(  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  P 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tun«) 
Placed  among  flowery  gardens,  curtain'd  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught — ^if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom — to  yield  up  their  eoidf 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried,  **  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approMh 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?'* 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  snl 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.    **  Ah  !  gentle  sir. 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means :  but  spare  to  i 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 
Security  from  shock  of  accident, 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish'd  peaceAil  dijt 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good, 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  mIe, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  forest  wide  ; 
Or  what  detain 'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  start. 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  desert  P    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword — remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betray 'd,  affection  unretum'd. 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  ; 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  ;  but,  compass 'd  round  by  pleasure,  tigkM 
For  independent  happiness;  craving  peaee, 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peace, 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ! 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own  j  or,  if  not  hit. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

**  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aiirial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ?— What  but  tMi, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose. 
The  longing  for  conftrmM  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  tabline  i 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  at  cm  | 
Earth  quiet  and  nncbaoged ;  the  hninaii  nvl 
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CoDtistent  in  self-rule  i  and  heftven  revealM 
To  meditation  in  thit  quietneti ! 
Such  was  their  scheme : — thriee  happy  be  who  gainM 
The  end  proposed  .*    And,— though  the  same  were 

mis6»d 
Bj  multitudes,  perhaps  obtainM  by  none,— 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  paius  employ'd, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeem*d 
Prom  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overyreening  £uth  t  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  sufiering^— to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  * 

«  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e*en  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright ; 
Enliven *d  happiness  with  joy  o*erflowtng. 
With  joy,  and— O  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word-^with  rapture  !    Ji^ature's  boon, 
Life^  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men, 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  P 
N<me  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  addrcssM 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
And,  crown*d  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove, 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Tet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd. 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  ofttimes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
0 !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assign *d 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months, 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  mutability  is  nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  hope  wiil  be  avenged :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead — ^fear— doubt — and  agony  !** 
This  WIS  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart: 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standittf  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  tboughta. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seem'd  for  self-examination  made. 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  man  he  tum'd 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renewM. 

**  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  1  loved  t 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you  ;  else,  bonour'd  friend! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffer'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss, 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd ; 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches  ;  lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words. 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongw 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd  j 
But  th&t  too  much  demands  still  more. 

«  You  know 
Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale,)  it  may  be  told. 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  miU  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair  brile, 
In  the  devotcdness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
( Resign 'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  dowi 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,]  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelter'd  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  I    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode — our  choeea  sei* 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck'd  with  flowers, 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us ! 
While  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew, 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  thrit  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  dowai 
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Ttxk  leading  into  track,  how  mark'd,  how  worn 

bto  bright  Terdare,  between  fern  and  gorse 

Winding  away  its  never-ending  line 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 

A  rangii  of  unappropriated  earth, 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  large ; 

Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  brightness  o*er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires, 

As  our  enjoyments,  boundless.    From  those  heights 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 

Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 

And  Boesy  seats,  detain'd  us  side  by  side. 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

*That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

**  But  nature  call'd  my  partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 
Eiijoy'd  by  U8  in  common.    To  my  hope, 
Tb  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds ; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  eould  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
From  ride  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  eoone  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt, 
And  self-indulgence — ^without  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
fler—vbose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Role  and  restraint — my  guardian — shall  I  say 
That  earthly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe  i 
^e  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
Strains  follow'd  of  acknowledgment  address'd 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight:   from  whom,  as  from  their 

source, 
I^roceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
taring  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 
As  the  mate  insect  fix'd  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment— 
Godear'd  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  Uss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

**  In  privacy  we  dwelt — a  wedded  pair— 
CovpanioDS  daily,  often  all  day  long : 
^ot  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  nmo»  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom, 
bunatcs,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love ; 
Gneed  mutually  by  difference  of  sex, 
By  the  endearing  names  of  nature  bound. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Tet  left  them  join'd  by  sympathy  in  age ; 
BqMll  ia  plflsturey  fellows  in  pursuit 


On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

**  It  soothes  me  to  perceive, 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  O !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page  t 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse. 
Depress 'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things. 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed: 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintain'd  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible ; 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
(Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear 'd — which  they  removed. 

**  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establish'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonlSn  sanctity.     And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  ^ived  and  breathed ;  most  grateful.  If  t*  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible ; 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon^ 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  follow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more .' 
«  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 
The  mother  now  remain 'd ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbM, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankftilness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood, 
Bline  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  space  that  sever'd  us !  But,  as  th«  siglit 
2o8 
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Communicates  with  hemTeD*8  ethereal  orbt 
Incalculably  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  lookM 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    0  heavy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart  anguish — of  itself  ashamed. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms. 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

**  What  followM  cannot  be  reviewM  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand- 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  callM  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
£temity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T*  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly  ;  lookM  up,  and  ask*d  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  flodfs. 
If  fixM  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Qf  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  sou) 
Turned  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  checked,  and  now  imptolPd— 
Th*  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sotmding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse. 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  mjrself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and  how  ? 
E*en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  tho«te  wild  hills.    For,  lo !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground :  by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown*d 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th*  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law. 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt;  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing.    •  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  f 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 
Thetweoflttjerty.'    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  melancholy  roice  the  ehoms  joinM ; 

*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations,  in  all  lands, 

Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  ! 

Henceforth,  whatever  is  wanting  to  yoantAwm 

In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 

EnrichM  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth. 

Shall  with  one  heart  honour  their  conraon  kind.' 

«*  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  dc|)4hs 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  eseaped. 
My  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array. 
Upon  Ufe*s  surface.    What,  though  in  voj  wtUn 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  tweathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.     If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  votoe 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not    The  powers  of  iGi| 
I  left  not  uninyoked  ;  and,  in  still  grows. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lajr 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  satumian  rule 
RetiimM,— a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teeaat 
I  felt  the  invitation  ;  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  ofl!ce  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phitse 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  pimyer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd ; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pute  devout. 

**  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  procssdl 
But  history,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded,  or  in  hostile  ranks  appearM: 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  outdsne, 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appal]*d,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots ;  so  confusion  reignM, 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compelPd  t*  eselailii 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshippVl  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  siMde!* 

**  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have  griifVl 
At  aught,  however  fair,  that  bore  ths  misn 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe^ 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  gssl 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  cssss 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  not  nieef 
Enough  if  notions  seem*d  to  be  high  pitchM, 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  ImmT; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th*  emancipation  of  the  work! 
Were  miss'd,  I  shouM  at  least  secure  ray  0$r% 
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Aad  be  in  part  eompeoMted.    For  rights. 

Widely — ^invtttnteljT  uiurp'd  upon, 

[  iptke  with  Tehemence ;  and  promptly  seiied 

Whatever  abstraction  farnish'd  for  my  needs 

Of  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  prockum, 

And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 

Tkoss  new  persuasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced. 

Or  e'en  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 

For  its  own  sake ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 

Wbidi  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace, 

Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind ; 

That,  in  a  straggling  and  distemper'd  world. 

Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 

Tet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  man 

Is  still  the  sport  I    Here  nature  was  my  guide. 

The  nature  of  the  dissolute ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  nature !  I  rejected — smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  pity :  and  in  scorn 

At  tbose^  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
Fran  my  unguarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhsps, 

1  sugbt  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor— 
Despise,  a«  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relbh'd 
Stnagely  the  exasperation  of  that  land, 
Which  tum*d  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast;  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might, 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Fonnal,  and  odious,  and  oonteroptible. 
In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced } 
Aiid,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  mytt\L 
IWre  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
1^  iy,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
BeoKite  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes ; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
"  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o*er  the  Atlantic 


The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew } 

Aad  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 

From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 

AiMmg  the  busily  employ'd,  not  more 

With  obligation  charged,  with  servioe  taz'd, 

IWa  the  loose  pendant— to  the  idle  wind 

^^  the  tall  mast  streaming  t  but,  ye  powers 

Of  soQl  and  sense— mysteriously  allied, 

0,  nerer  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 

Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 

To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep  ! 

^,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 

^d,  b  th,e  blank  and  solitude  of  things, 

^pnn  hU  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 

^11  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 

The  vengeful  furies.    Beaiuiifui  regards 

Were  tum'd  on  me — ^the  hct  of  her  I  loved ; 

"Hte  wife  and  mother,  pitifully  fixing 

Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 

Where  now  that  ooasted  liberty  f    No  weleome 

9nm  QBknowa  ol^jeeti  I  received  i  end  those. 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  tkjr 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul— 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  one  by  storms  annoy'd  and  adverse  winds  | 
Perplex'd  with  currents ;  of  his  weakness  siek  i 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired  $  and  by  his  own, 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismay'd ! 
^  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  ap- 
pear'd; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor'd,  I  leapt  ashofe 
Indignantly— resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  clearM 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  enm 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I  h>ok'd  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produeed 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  pewer 
And  majesty  with  this  gigintic  stream, 
Sprung  from  the  desert }    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring !    What  are  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  dbtant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel  i 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe^r 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude — still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  sagrv 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appear'd,  of  high  pretensions — unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still ; 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 
Which  a  detach'd  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  atone, 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow  % 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  seom, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable, 
Of  all  imsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  ooe 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  tVM 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  axti 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  man  abides. 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  for,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  ei^  deprived  ?)  but,  for  that  cease. 
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More  dignified,  and  stioBger  in  himself; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpower'd  his  forefathers,  and  Mon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away ; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gain*d  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees ; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  bead  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

"  So,  westward,  toward  th»  unviolaled  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Fail'd  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird ; 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grovej 
Repeated,  o*er  and  o*er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound  ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not    There,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure  ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  !     Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require, 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost. 
Nor  can  regain.     How  languidly  I  look 


*  **  A  man  is  supposed  to  imprnve  by  going  out  into 
the  world,  by  visiting  London.  Aniflcial  man  does;  be 
extends  with  his  sphere ;  but,  alas !  that  sphere  is  mi. 
croscopic:  it  is  formed  of  minutis,  and  he  surrenders 
his  genuine  vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace  it 
m  his  ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar- 
ren and  inhuman  pruriency ;  while  his  mental  become 
l»oportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  God, 
might  be  a  mock  at  Taliersairs  and  Bn»oke8's,  and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  certainly  t)0  swallowed  alive 
by  the  first  PlKarro  that  crossed  him :— But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons ;  when  he  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes;  wheu  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
sudden  inromontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this  wilderness,  and  eacli 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  exultation  is  not  less  than 
imperial.  He  is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  is  greau  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  for  he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.'  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  li  in  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  from 
hence  he  acts,  and  he  argues  unerringly,  and  acts  ma- 
gisterially :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  God ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."— /Vow  Uu 
Nciet  i^Hm  th«  Hurricane^  a  poem^  by  William  Gilbert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
inotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange  book,  is  one 
^the  finest  paesagesef  modern  Eaglisfa  prose. 


Upon  this  risible  fabric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect :  for  I  exist— 
Within  myself — not  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  concern 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  l>rook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Withm  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  stnface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Niunerous  as  stars  ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
EUse  imperceptible ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soften *d  roar,  a  murmur ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  ules 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office  $  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  passM  ;  and  qnklcly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encounter'd.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life  ;  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allow'd ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  ail  is  still  f 


BOOK  IV. 
DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED. 

ARODMEirr. 

Sute  of  feeling  produced  by  the  foregoing  namxivB 
A  twlief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  only  td« 
quate  support  under  affliction.  Wanderer^  fjaculs 
tion.  Account  of  his  own  devotiooal  fieelings  in  yoodi 
involved.  Acknowledges  the  difficulty  o(  a  lively 
faith.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  DouU  or  de^pim^ 
ence  not  lheref'»rt;  to  be  inferred.  Consolaiior.  to  tie 
soliury.  Exhorutions.  How  recoivM  Wandeiw 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  cause  of  (ipjecijoc 
in  thest^litary's  mind.  Disappointment  fn>m  the  Frfoch 
revolution.  States  grounds  of  hope.  Insists  ob  t^ 
necetisiiy  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  rMpKt  to 
the  course  of  great  rev.ihuions.  KnoAlwige  the  scwm 
of  tranquillity.  Rural  solitude  favourable  to  knuwlwi^ 
of  the  inferior  crraturPS  Study  of  ihetr  habiis  and 
ways  recommended.  Exhortation  to  bodily  exerti'Xi 
and  communion  with  nature.  Morbid  solitude  pitiable. 
Supeisiiiion  bener  than  apathy.  Aimthy  and  de«iti' 
tion  unknown  in  the  infancy  of  socifeiy.  The  varw* 
modes  of  religion  proveat^'d  it.  Illustrated  in  the 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Greci»n 
modes  of  belief  Solitary  interposes.  Wanderer  poiotf 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  imaginative  iet\\% 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  Illustrated  iem 
present  and  {vist  times.  The^^  principles  tend  to 
recall  exploded  superstitions  and  popery.  Waodf«r 
rebuts  this  charsre,  and  contraata  the  dignities  rf  th* 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  littleness  of  cenatu 
modem  philosophers.  Recoounends  other  light*  and 
guides.  Asserts  the  powOT  of  the  soul  to  regeoenie 
herKlf.  Solitary  asks  how.  Reply.  Personal  apfied. 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  affections  mili^aU 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  the  cal- 
culating understanding  is  apt  to  produce.  ExhMUiioa 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.  How  to  commune  wtt 
nature    Wanderer  ooadudes  wkh  a  letitlsMis  wmm 
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of  ihm  Inagtaatioii,  affecUong,  andaaunding,  and 
raMon.  ElliBci  of  his  diMoone.  Evening.  Return 
loUieoelUge. 

Here  cloied  the  tentnt  of  that  lonely  vale 
Mts  mouiiifol  narratiTe — commenced  in  pain, 
In  pain  conmeDced,  and  ended  without  peace: 
Tct  teBBper'd,  not  nnfrequently,  with  ttrains 
Of  natire  feeling,  giateful  to  our  minds ; 
And  doobtlees  yielding  some  relief  to  hit, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  doe. 
<ad»  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
That  did  not  &lter  though  the  heart  was  nx>ved. 
The  wanderer  said — 

**  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only ;  an  assured  helief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  distnrh'd,  is  orderM  hy  a  Being 
fH  infinite  benevolence  and  power } 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish  >U  not  where  the  seat 
Of  lufTering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
(»f  bis  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
iii  snght  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Inipatiently ;  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Sool  of  onr  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
Sostiin,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine .'" 

Then  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook, 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven, "  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky, 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul, 
Hainan  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
E'en  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice ; 
M7  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
C^ABot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built, 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  I 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine, 
In  each  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Aear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore,  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
Not  doom'd  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread, 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquench'd ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
li^iends }  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart  s 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead .' 
Cene,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come,  disesse  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee, 
And  let  thy  lavour,  to  the  end  of  life, 
spire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
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Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things^^ 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

**  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depait*** 
The  gray-hairM  wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the^  question  which  himself  had  ask'd* 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat: 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not» 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  drea4 

source. 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all, 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place, 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  susUin'd ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloai 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our.  simplicity  a  while 
Mlght'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undistuib'd^* 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punctual  care. 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  nooming  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves  t 
For  adoration  thou  endurest ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty .' 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  ?  if  the  time  roust  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild» 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allow'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine;  when,  station 'd  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  retum'd 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fiU'd  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence .' 

<*  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  t 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  suuggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  thftt  ifaifi 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness  .*  the  soul  ascends 
To^rds  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenish  *d  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves, — and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills,— conspicuonsly  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon !    List !    I  heard, 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat ; 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice. 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  mode  the  cry. 
Again  **'    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  ezpress'd  ;  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
fhe  solemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
rhe  blank  air — ^for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  lilent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life ; 
It  was  a  lamb— left  somewhere  to  itself, 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best,— the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  return 'd  upon  themselves. 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

**  Ah !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised, 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  Iull*d 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void — ^bot  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

**  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
nieir  labour— <over'd,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life  ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Crettnres  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  bum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather'd  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock. 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  afar, 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes. 
By  the  rough  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  voyage  was  begun :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
Tlttt  seek  yon  pool,  and  {here  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 
Take  ftight :  while  with  their  clang  the  air  reeoundt. 
ted,  trrtr  all,  in  that  etiiereal  vanlt. 


Is  the  mute  company  of  changeftil  clondi ; 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  fuled  storm ; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord ! 

**  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not ;  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  askM, 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt.    Three  Sabbath-dayi 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights ; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  ?  the  swains  moved  on 
And  heeded  not ;  you  linger'd,  and  perceived. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise  ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  afllbrds 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desen. 
You  judge  unthankfully  ;  distemper'd  nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  conch — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  from  hflnvi« 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  botlow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  wwj9 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  but  with  hers  performed  ;  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  ;  meet  the  breese 
Upon  their  tope, — adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new  blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rode 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains:    with  all  your 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  bora 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit  .* 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye;  poetic  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forth r 
*«  O !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit '     How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frtiil,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  largie  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion— one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  mith 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapee 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fost  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Ont  of  an  instrument  i  and,  while  the  i 
(As  at  a  first  cieatioD  and  in  haste 
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To  exereiie  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Theit  way  before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies : 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 
Am«i  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  hun  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
*  Be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  let  the  fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
Ruinous  though  it  be,  from  month  to  month  !'  '* 

^  Yes,"  said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  **  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasp'd  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings, 
Its  cares  and  sorrows ;  he  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

**■  Compatriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
Tike  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ; 
Tet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads,  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  DO  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone : 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  atone  $ 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
For  yoa  a  stately  gallery  mahitain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen, 
Have  acted,  suffer'd,  traveird  far,  observed 
With  DO  incurious  eye  (  and  t>ooks  are  yours. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
PiescAVcd  from  age  to  age  x  more  preckms  hi 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  saltan  hides  within  anceatral  tombs 
These  boards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 

heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose ;  furnish 'd  thus, 
Bow  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ^ 

''  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  nature.    He — ^whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaressM 
And  unenliven'd}  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
Ifid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feeb  a  wish  to  bear. 
Of  the  world's  interest*— euch  a  one  hath  need 
Of  X  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart. 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
Supply  his  morbid  humour  with  delight 
Truth  has  hor  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
And  easy  oontemplation,— -gay  parterres. 
And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  groves  for  recreation  framed ; 
These  any  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
Their  aofl  iodulftneet,  and  in  doe  time 


B(ay  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  those 

Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 

And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feels. 

And  recognises  ever  and  anon 

The  breeze  of  nature  stirriog  in  his  soul, 

Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 

And  nurse  ^  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death  !' 

If  tired  with  systems— each  in  its  degree 

Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn, — 

Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 

At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch ; 

If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once. 

Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroU'd 

A  pupil  in  the  many  chambered  school. 

Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

"  Life's  autumn  past,  1  stand  on  winter's  veifi^ 
And  daily  lose  what  1  desire  to  keep  i 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  cross'd  my  way ; 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  aud  feeling  bath  no  place  t 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends  t 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  'tis  perplex'd. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd  |  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moYii, 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not 
He  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God  I  and  angels  to  his  sight  appear'd. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mitt 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengers ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  tove.    From  these  pure  1 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain 'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  kind — to  banishment  condemn'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal'd  not ;  and  distreas 
And  grief  spread  wide  i  but  man  escaped  the  i 
Of  destitution  ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  powers. 
Single  ated  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaxe  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  heaven  { 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  arkt 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispenee 
Judgments,  that  fill'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  tove,  and  gratitude,  and  lear  % 
And  with  amaxement  smote :  thereby  t'  aaeeit 
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His  scorn 'd,  or  unacknowledged  80T«reignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  niune. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
Faran  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man. 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought. 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power ; 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands — 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  from  their  tope. 
With  myrtle-wreathM  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements, 
iind  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  Ck)d, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  nprear'd 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower ; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretcfa'd. 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  belcaguring  war. 

**  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look*d  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
Aad  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld : 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Canying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspect*,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  revealV). 
TIm  imaginative  faculty  was  locd 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adom'd 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight, 
Btt  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deeroV), 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

**  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills, 
Rivers,  and  fertile  pbins,  and  sounding  shores, 
Under  a  cope  0f  variegated  sky, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god. 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surrounding  countries — at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventuiert.    With  unrivallM  skill, 
Ai  nkeat  observation  famisb'd  bints 
For  stodloos  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
Oft  fliMBt  operaitiont  a  fizM  riiApe ; 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatpously  served. 

And  yet  triumphant  o>r  this  pompous  slumr 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense. 

On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  rhap6odist<9 ;  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spikit  hung. 

Beautiful  region  !  o*er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 

And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevaird. 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relax'd. 

*  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of  mine*— 

Thus  would  the  votary  say — ^  this  severM  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present, 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child'?  return. 

Thy  banks,  Cophisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 

Thy  murmurs  heard  ;  and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields  !* 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hak  was  shod 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpair'd : 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure,— existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  aecident ; 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakemng  age ; 

While  man  growe  old,  and  dwiodlet,  and  decays ; 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  thej  trod. 

"  We  live  by  aikniration,  hope,  and  love  i 
And,  e'en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixM, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  oacead. 
But  what  as  error  ?»»—»» Answer  he  who  can  I" 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exdaimM : 
**  Love,  hope,  and  admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  uot  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  P    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  £uls, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints  P 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intelleetoal  rank  ."* 

**  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
**  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  ahNie, 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  eonsdoatness  is  jrours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  leamM 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother^  tongue- 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  dte 
Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gatberinf  etreogth 
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It  ereiy  moment,  and,  with  strength,  increase 

Of  farj ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door, 

Aaaolting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 

A  ligfatless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work— 

Fcarfol,  hut  resignation  tempers  fear. 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 

The  shepherd  hd,  who  in  the  sunshine  carves, 

Ota  the  green  turf,  a  dial,  to  divide 

The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 

Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt 

His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 

Of  gravest  import    Early  he  perceives, 

Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule, 

Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 

That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

Eiperience  daily  fixing  his  regards 

On  nature^  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are, 

And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  appeased. 

This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 

Pbr  manifold  privations ;  he  refers 

Hii  notions  to  this  standard,  on  this  rock 

lUsts  his  desires ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 

Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  suhlime  content 

hMginatioD — not  permitted  here 

Ts  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind, 

Ott  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares 

Aid  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  waike 

Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

Tkat,  white  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  bis  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top. 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

(TUe  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

Vot  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 

His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 

Oraove  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  mward  conscience  ?  with  whose  service  charged 

They  came  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating :  and,  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths. 

Pilling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

**  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th*  unenlighten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  fair  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretch'd 
Ob  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose: 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Whidi  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetch'd, 
£*en  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute, 
Aad  fillV  111'  illumined  groves  with  raviihrnent 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  gratefal  heart 

Call'd  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 

And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs, 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformM 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zei^yrs,  fanning  as  they  pass'd,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they  wooM 
With  gentle  whisper.     Wither'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripp'd  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard — 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god  !" 

As  Hus  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diflftised 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
DeUins ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd — 

«*  »Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne ; 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinboroogh  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  Shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets  i 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  !" 

This  answer  follow 'd.    »« You  have  tnmM  my 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  fh)m  vain  observances,  to  lurtc 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  ioeki» 
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Deprired  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food ; 
Why  ?  for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived ; 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fill'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love: 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of  praise, 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  favour*d 

less, 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  hewilder'd  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  look'd ;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— -and  earth 
Bestow 'd ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  oversteppM  the  grave. 

**  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  exclaim'd. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtainM, 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
T*  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within. 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  souls— 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  ? 

0  !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  .' 
Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom :  go,  demand 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  Hwas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  olT  yet  be  unraised  ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little  {  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 
That  these — and  that  superior  mjrstery, 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  t>e  examined,  ponderM,  search *d, 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  ?    Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walk'd  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  offer*d,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  truth, 

1  now  affirm  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  divwity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Sway'd  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  emplo/M ; 
Philoaopbert,  who,  though  the  human  soul 

Bt  of  a  thousand  fiM^ulties  composed. 


I  And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prise 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  restlessly  I 

**  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  sage  of  Franot. 
Crown M  was  he,  if  my  roemor}-  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved. 
And  benefits  bis  wisdom  had  conferrM, 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  floweis 
Opprest,  far  less  becomiug  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree  s 
Yet  so  it  plea&ed  a  fond,  a  vain  old  mas. 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Uira  I  mean 
Who  penn'd,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  legend  ;  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  uook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem. 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish."    Speaking  thas» 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  ; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man*s  b*art 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt, 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.    *^  Gentle  friend,** 
Herewith  he  graspM  the  solitary's  hand, 
*<  You  have  known  better  lights  and  guides  thaa 

these— 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practbe  on  herself. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion  :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fearM, 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiauce,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  oiT,  ujwn  an  u.itJi  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notiuu  ?     In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  diststeem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope, 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible  ; 
That  neither  fthe  nor  silence  lack  the  power 
T*  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
O  blest  seclusion  I  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  luss  and  gain, 
Link*d  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellow*d  down, 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed  ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  strcaoa 
Of  un reproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse, — and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  falPn  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
O,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain 'd,  would  strin 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise 
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StnffM  with  the  tbornjr  substance  of  the  past. 
For  &x'(l  annojraoce ;  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black. 
The  vapory  phantoms  of  futurity  ? 

»  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Oootingendes  of  pomp ;  and  serre  t'  exalt 
Ber  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  suouner  even 
Basing  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Bans  like  an  unconsuming  i&re  of  light, 
In  the  gre^  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Tea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capeeioas  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
In  man'i  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
Prom  error,  disappointment,— nay,  from  guilt  t 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair.'* 

The  solitary  by  these  words  was  touchM 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  excIaimM, 
*  Bat  how  begin  ?  and  whence  P    The  mind  is  free  $ 
Resolve,  the  haughty  moralist  would  say, 
Una  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 
Alai !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
Hb  natural  wings  !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
Fn  succour ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more ! 
Beligion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude ;  of  one 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants. 
All  weakness  ^thorns,  can  supply  all  needs  { 
Bat  is  that  bounty  absolute  P    His  gifts. 
Are  ttiey  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him  ?    Will  showers  of 

When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  paich'd  and  withered  land  ? 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  P*' 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien  he  spake ; 
Back  to  my  mind  rush'd  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  sufferer  when  bis  story  closed ; 
I  loak^d  for  counsel  as  imbending  now ; 
Bat  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Scoop'd  to  this  apt  reply— 

**  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Diflin,  by  mystery  not  to  be  ezplain'd; 
And  as  wre  fidl  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemn'd, 
Thnnigh  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame. 
So  manilbld  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashion'd  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,— attainable  by  all  i 
Peaee  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
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For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 

Lies  open :  we  have  heard  from  jrou  a  voice 

At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  oourse 

By  tenderness  of  heart }  have  seen  your  eye. 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 

Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day. 

That,  like  the  fabled  lethe,  wishM  to  flow 

In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 

Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 

The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 

Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 

Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 

In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 

By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds, 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 

Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell  i 

To  which,  in  silence  hushM,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 

Brighten 'd  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  withia 

Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  exprees'd 

Mysterious  imlon  with  its  native  sea. 

E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  faith :  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 

And  central  peace,  sutfiisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand, 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  wilL 

Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

Th*  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  jrour  life, 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  uncloaded  sky 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems,— choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 

To  glorify  th'  Eternal !    What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavem'd  rocks ; 

The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless, 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  houi 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  beard. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  &bric  huge. 

One  voice— the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome. 

Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight— 

An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
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Faint — and  still  fkioter — as  the  ety,  with  which 
The  wanderer  aeoompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  cahn  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 
Diminishing  bj  distance  till  it  seein'd 
T'  expire,  yet  from  th*  abyss  is  caught  again, 
And  yet  again  reoorerM. 

**  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretehhig  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish M  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
£*en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields. 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  ships 
Sprlnlcled ;  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
RDeming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak,  at  heaven^  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inarticulate  language. 

♦•  For  the  man, 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften 'd  down ; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thouglits  now  flowing  clear» 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good  {  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks  | 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear. 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak, 
He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought, 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

**  And  further ;  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  sutfering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  aad,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  sprf  ad  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 


Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmM 

The  glcuious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clotiie 

The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence.    Science  thten 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then. 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  eye, 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  bang 

Chain 'd  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive  power. 

So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things. 

We  shall  be  wise  perferce  ;  and  while  inspired 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free. 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 

By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.     Whate'er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  souL" 

Here  closed  the  sage  thnt  eloquent  harangue, 
PourM  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream; 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushM 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak ; 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  aWay ; 
For  they  sank  into  me — the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise. 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow ; 
Of  one  accustom  M  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  lifie ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen'd  into  faith,  and  fiiith  become 
A  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  soul, 
Thou^  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  lev*. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  readied. 
Had  yet  to  travel  fer,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell. 
He  had  become  invisible,'-^  pon>p 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  leas 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  beqoesty 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
AdowD  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  them  i» 
Our  little  page }  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
A  plain  aMurance  that  the  words  which  told 
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How  tbftt^ieg]«eted  pensioner  was  sent 

Before  his  dme  into  a  quiet  grave, 

Had  done  to  her  humanitj  no  wrong : 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed — promptlj  served 

With  ostentatious  zeal.    Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  grateful  conch  was  spread  for  our  repose  { 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 

Stretch'd  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lull'd  bj  sound 

Of  far-ofiT  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 
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PABi:wei.L,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 

And  guardian  rocks  !    Farewell,  attmctivo  seat .' 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veil'd 

Prom  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrapp'd  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade  ;  once  more  farewell, 

Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale. 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem*d 
lake  the  fix'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way, 
Bow  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Tet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd 
WiMly ;  and  by  sudi  tenure  do  we  hold 


Frail  lifeN  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  ftle 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint, 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  fbrgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disorder'd  timet, 

Should  be  allowM  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstainM 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide  !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attendf 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discover *d  or  invented :  or  set  forth, 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  wajrs  of  trifliy 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit  \  but  his  life. 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix*d  nte  in  a  still  retreat. 
Sheltered,  but  not  to  suciai  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried  ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought* 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books. 
By  virtuous  fiiendship's  soul-sustaining  aid, 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    **  Nay,"  the  old  man  taid^ 
"  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  roust  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant ;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley — stretcuM 
Iir  length  before  us ;  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  tower, 
Whose  l)attlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomM,  fliywM 
A  copietis  stream  with  boldly  winding  eoufse  | 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden-^-there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  eveiy  where,  appaei^ 
Fair  dweUkigs,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scatterM  o'er  the  level,  otiMf  perah^ 
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On  the  hill  tides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  its  morning  puritjr  amy'd. 

*<  As,  'mid  some  happj  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I,  **  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy'd  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."    «*  No  feudal  pomp," 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there ;  but  there  abides. 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  be ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  alL    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.     He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppress*d 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought  { 
A  character  reflected  in  himself, 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  bidden  from  our  eyes. 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains, 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow 'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance. 
On  an  un wealthy  mountain  benefice. '- 

This  said,  oft  halting  we  pursued  our  way  { 
Nor  reachM  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summiu  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemM  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy  j  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillan  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  crou'd. 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 
All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed. 
Each  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads,  a  pair 
Of  rudely  painted  cherubim.    The  floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise. 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows  t  the  chancel  only  show'd 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction.     A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  t>enea**i 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  graven 

And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claim'd. 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay  ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 

Oflke,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates. 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  churd 

And  uncornipted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.     A  brazen  plate. 

Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross'd  the  seas 

His  ro3ral  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

Another  tablet  register'd  the  death. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knight 

Tried  in  the  sea  fights  of  the  second  Charlea. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entomb'd  ; 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

I  read,  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 

He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace  ;  that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 

Endear'd  to  him,  for  this,Hhat  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven's  regard. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fiU'd  his  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  stoim 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  Co  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assign'd 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  panegyric.    "  These  dim  lines, 

What  would  they  tell  ?"  said  1 5  but  from  the  taH 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative, 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Call'd  me ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font  j  his  pallid  face 

Uptum'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  morn  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouse ; 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  time. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  l>eguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung, 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew  {  and  straight  we  follow'd,  to  a  spot 
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Where  sun  and  ihade  were  intermix'd ;  for  there 

A  hroad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 

From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 

Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 

And  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  wall 

My  ancient  friend  and  I  together  took 

Our  seats ;  and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 

Standing  before  us.    "  Did  you  note  the  mien 

Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 

Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay. 

As  anconcem'd  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 

I  was  abruptly  summon 'd  by  his  voice 

From  some  affecting  images  and  thou^ts, 

And  from  the  company  of  serious  words. 

Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 

Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 

For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 

Of  speculation,  jojrfully  outspread, 

Hover'd  above  our  destiny  on  earth ; 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality. 

And  man's  substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every^grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  shame 

To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

Tluit  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoin 'd ; 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 

To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 

Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 

At  her  aspiring  outset.    Mark  the  babe 

Not  long  accustom 'd  to  this  breathing  world ; 

One  that  hath  barely  learn 'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 

Though  yet  irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 

With  tiny  fingers,  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 

And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves. 

To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 

Th'  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man  $ 

A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 

Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 

His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 

To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 

That  they  were  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 

A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 

When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 

Rights  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 

Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 

For  this  occasion  daintily  adorn'd. 

At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 

And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 

Th'  original  stain,  the  chil4  is  there  received 

Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 

That  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 

Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 

To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 

Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires, 

Are  aU  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 

Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  profess 'd  j 

A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 

For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide, 

And  onremitting  progress  to  ensure 

Id  boliBfltt  and  truth.*' 


"  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
**  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low  }  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  faiirn,  erowhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry ; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  hitherto  unkpown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gain'd." 

« I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answer'd, "  noj 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish 'd  fonns 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance, 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove, 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable, 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down  $  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  iraboldens — doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays }  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  ineviuble  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peaoe^ 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

"  Philosophy !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue, 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,— 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you 
High  titled  i>owers,  am  I  constrain 'd  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazme  of  bones, 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  f 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirm 'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ;~ 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways, 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzlcd  with  ^e  glare  of  praise. 
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Who  shall  he  named — ^in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors— the  man 
Whom  the  hest  might  of  conscience,  truth  and  hope. 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vftgue  desire 
Culpably  cherish 'd,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctionM  fear  ?" 

**  If  this  he  80, 
And  man,"  said  I, "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then.  He  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgire. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from    this    pregnant  spot   of   ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect,  unmored,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.     Earth  is  sick. 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  tmth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  wajm*d  or  cheer'd ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govem'd,  and  apart, 
Like  this  our  honour'd  friend :  and  thence  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th*  end  a  blest  old  age  !*' 

"  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclain'd 
The  solitary,  «  in  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast, 
Hopefnl  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers  \ 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day. 
That  ottgkt  to  follow  faithfully  expressM  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favoured  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  missM,  the  wone 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

**  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  ; 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour'd   ground.     But   ohance 

r^afds. 
And  notioe  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  aeting  in  despite 
•Of  the  encnrnkmifl  by  my  friend  prenooBoed 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 

To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 

And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  raee 

Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  tot 

With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 

Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes ;  and  do  not  fed 

The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness ; 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them, 

Is  fashion 'd  like  an  ill-constructed  tale  ; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 

And  pleasant  interests— >for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace ; 

And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring." 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse, 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  churchyard  gate 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevail'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanish'd,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  tnuisferr'd  him  to  his  lonely  house 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks. 
For  me,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased 
Nature  had  framed  them  both, and  both  wei*  maikM 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age, 
One  might  be  liken 'd :  flourishing  appear'd, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime. 
The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honey'd  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged :  and  soon 
The  pastor  learn 'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    **  Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  prees 
On  generations,  without  piogress  made  ^ 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  he  gray. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?     A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name, 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  f 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  Xenor  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadow,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doom'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  <*«i 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir !  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  ebetrM.** 

**  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  mild  i 
«  Angels  may  weigh  and  &thom :  they  ] 
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With  ondistemperM  and  unclouded  spirit. 

The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  for  ourselves. 

That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 

The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we 

Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 

Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain — 

Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 

As  virtue's  self ;  like  virtue  is  beset 

With  snares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 

Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 

Blind  were  we  without  these ;  through  these  alone 

Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern. 

Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 

Indifferent  judges.     *Spite  of  proudest  boast. 

Reason,  best  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 

An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ; 

A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power. 

Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won  ! 

Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 

What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  perturb'd. 

That  is  transported  to  excess  ;  that  yearns, 

RegreU,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much  ; 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 

Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  ? 

Thus  truth  is  missM,  and  comprehension  fails  ; 

And  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtile  iigury  lurks, 

Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

**  Yet  ibr  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  and  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.    But — waiving  this, 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness — through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range — 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  si^t,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheeriest  view ; 
E'en  as  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fiOlli, 
And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Tour  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  son 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  chorchjraid, 

fiU'd 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  uniUumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart    Go  forward,  and  look  back. 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light. 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Hive  gently  exercised  a  melting  power. 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful :  vanish'd  is  the  snow, 
Vanish'd  or  hidden  {  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  tppear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hoort. 
Hiis  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry — one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out  f 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

«( We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thni 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
**  And  in  your  judgment,  sir !  the  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
fiy  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  { 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturb'd  proportions  ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix 'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm 'd 
By  your  authority.    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy, 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !" 

**  The  way,"  said  I,  <'  to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large  ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  train 'd,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh  t  how  hi  we  err— 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrequent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  dan 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  t 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplex'd  by  doubt, 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  hi^  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  mom  till  eventide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

«  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaim'd 
The  pale  recluse— ^  praise  to  the  sturdy  plongli. 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook. 
And  ponderous  loom — ^resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity  { 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hail'd 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand, 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart ! 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  fdroe. 
By  slow  solidtatbn,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol, 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — ^in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it  !'* 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
«*  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
"  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  tliat  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchymists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch 'd  both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart  j 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail, 
To  that  green  pasture  ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances ;  for  they  are  both  best  known, 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought, 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  tht  breath  we  share  with  human  kind  ; 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe.^* 

The  priest  replied.    "  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting — else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past : 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults, 
One  picture  from  the  living. — 

«  You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain — dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Bmsh  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it } 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd — a  sleeping  sunbeam ; 
But  tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen, 


For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  I    But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid yon  green  fields; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell — 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  front, 
Back'd  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top : 
A  rough  abode — in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  been  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  t'  ehidt 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need 
Sufllces  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  south-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  found 
Tme  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.     She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summer's  day,  and  winter's ;  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rnnk  than  this  srquester'd  pair; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fall'n  on  them} 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy  these .' 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  can  hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  Scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace; 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  !" 
"  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hair'd  wan^rv 

said, 
"  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  fitat 
You  turn'd ;  and  yet  moi-e  pleased  have  from  yow 

lips 
Gather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  was  brought. 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pass. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom : 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes ;  until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  methoo^t, 
For  human  habitation ;  but  I  long'd 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  Ump, 
And  saw  the  light — ^now  fix'd — and  shifting  ■ov- 
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Not  like  a  dmeiiig  meteor,  tmt  in  line 

Of  never^Tmrying  motioD,  to  and  fro : 

It  if  DO  nigbt-fiie  of  the  naked  hiUs, 

Thought  I,  some  friendlj  coTert  muit  be  near. 

With  thb  persuanon  thitherward  mj  steps 

1  turn,  and  resch  at  last  the  guiding  light ; 

Joj  to  myself!  bnt  to  the  heart  of  her 

Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 

The  same  kmd  matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 

praised,) 
Alarm  and  disappointment.'    The  alarm 
Cmed,  when  she  leamM  through  what  mishap  I 

came, 
.\Dd  by  what  help  had  gain'd  those  distant  fields. 
Drtwn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  open  height, 
Bearing  a  Untem  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kennM  afar ; 
Ad  anxious  duty  *  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irreguiar  paths, 
Imposes,  wbensoe*er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.    *  But  come. 
Come,'  said  the  matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode ; 
TboM  dark  rocks  hide  it  ■'    Entering,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire,  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
^ite  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd, 
The  dame  retumM.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
lis  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
open'd,  and  she  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks. 
Her  helpmate  following.    Hospitable  fare, 
Fruk  conversation,  made  the  evening's  treat: 
Xeed  a  bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
Bat  more  was  given ;  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  man's  face ;  composed 
Y  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
)f  undisturb'd  humanity ;  a  cheek 
^eflWd  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 
Cyei  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thoi^t  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time, 
Bntbonour'd  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here, 
la  such  a  rain,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrbus  for  heroic  deeds, 
Hwibled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fimcy  (cherish'd  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  bfot  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

**  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  ytt  had  risen  too  late  to  interehange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  host. 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  forK>ffseat 
Of  his   day's  work.     'Three  dark   mid-winter 

months 
Pau,'  said  the  matron, '  and  I  never  see, 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 
My  helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
ffii  door  i*  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
fi8 


And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the 

,  bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends, 
Dependants,  comforters — my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood, 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read : 
With  him  can  talk  $  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit ) 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support. 
The  matron  ended — ^nor  could  I  forbear 
To  exclaim,  *  0  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and  cloggM 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path, 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag: 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  every  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  " 
"  Yes  !"  said  the  solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not :  they  only  guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  liken 'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometime 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  use  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stufiM, 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  with  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  1  trusted  and  believed— 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending, 
Nor  summon'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim ) 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground  $ 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scatter'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice }  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance, 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite  | 
But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day. 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  6dls :  no  grass  springs  up 
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So  gr«en,  to  fretb,  to  plentiful,  as  mine  !' 

But  thinly  sown  these  natures ;  rare,  at  least. 

The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 

That  yfelds  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 

Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  corer,  the  poor  peaaioiier 

Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequester'd  dell 

Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet — ^be. 

If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 

Of  rustic  loneliness ;  that  gray^^iairM  orphftn — 

So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 

No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  told, 

In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 

Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice; 

Or,  if  it  breed  not,  bath  not  power  to  cure. 

But  your  compliance,  sir^  with  our  request 

My  words  too  long  have  binder'd.'* 

UndeterrM, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking, "  Where  shall  I  begin  ^ 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock. 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?'* 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
"  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life. 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ;— consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallow'd  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates:  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination  ^—above  all. 
To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  j 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place : 
E*en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale, 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth, 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake. 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
*<And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we  that 

know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  waUr, 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cover'd 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !     A  battle  field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more, 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle  ! 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks. 
And  trod  by  people  in  afflicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Resteres  not  to  their  prayer !     Ah !  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scatter'd  subjects  which  compose 
Garth's  mebncholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes ;  these  wretched,  these  depraved, 
^  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pitydaad,  th'  oppressor  and  th* opprest; 


Tyranto  who  utter  tbm  dcttro|ring  wotd. 

And  slaves  who  wili  cooatttt  to  be  dttioyM '  ■ 

Were  of  one  specks  with  the  sheltBrM  fow, 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  band. 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appfopriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infuits ;  tome  that  never  bratthad 

The  vital  air ;  and  others,  who,  allowM 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expise  too  tooa. 

Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th'  anas 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  evecluting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart; 

And  the  besprinkled  nufsling,  unrequired 

Till  he  l>egins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  one 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the  roae 

Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  check ; 

The  thinking,  thoughtless    schoolboy:    the  bold 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her :  these  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  aecm. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decayM 
And  burdensome :  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summon*d  and  the  longest  sparad— 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves, 
Society  were  touch *d  with  kind  concern : 
And  gentle  « Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  die; 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  bleisM. 
And  whence  that  tribute  ^  wherefore  thsM  regaidf  ? 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  ahme  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinctioQ  uponaaitti 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  taan, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  diitneas 
Or  gladness.)    No,"  the  philosophic  pneat 
Continued,  •«  *tis  not  in  the  vital  ccat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  then,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublima  aad  poe; 
With  her  two  Acuities  of  eye  and  ear, 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  render'd  prone,  can  upward  look  to  heasM; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the 

Woan, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevaiL 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thdip  fostered  and  malntnaV; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wiee 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  thes 
The  iuctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  established  these  high  tnrthf 
In  solemn  institutions ;  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  elcBeat 
There  lies  the  cbanneU  and  oririnal  had. 
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ft«iin  the  bflgnming,  holkMr'd  oot  and  seoop'd 
For  man's  afTectioDS ;  else  betray'd  and  lost. 
And  rwallowM  up  'mid  deserts  infinite ! 
This  is  the  genuine  coarse,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  perverse. 
The  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times. 
Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human ;  exercised  in  pain. 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordain'd, 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass. 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy." 


BOOK  VI. 
THE  CHURCHYABD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

AMGVWEHT. 

Pom's  addrea  to  the  state  and  church  of  England.  The 
putor  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church. 
He  Ixgins  his  narratives  with  an  inMance  of  unrequited 
love.  Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how.  The  Icmely 
miner,  ao  instance  of  perseverance,  which  leads  by 
contrast  to  an  example  of  abused  talents,  irresolution, 
and  weakness.  Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to  his 
own  case,  asks  fer  an  instance  of  some  stranger,  whose 
dispositioas  may  have  led  him  to  end  his  days  here. 
Pastor,  in  answer,  gives  an  account  of  the  harmonising 
influence  of  solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
plea,  who  had  encountered  agitations  in  public  life* 
The  rule  by  which  peace  may  be  obuined  expressed, 
and  where.  Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  faulity. 
Answer  of  the  pastw.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
frooa  his  narratives.  Conversation  upon  thia  Instance 
of  an  unamiable  character,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
Contrasted  with  this,  a  meek  suflferrr,  from  unguarded 
and  betrayed  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  its 
conaequences  to  the  oflfender.  With  this  insunce  of  a 
marriage  contract  broken  is  contrasted  one  of  a  wi« 
dawer,  evidencing  his  faithful  affection  towards  his 
deceased  wife  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

Hah.  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  state  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church: 
Founded  in  truth  \  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  botti,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain  *d, 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favour'd  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 
And  O,  ye  swelling  Mils,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
And  spires  whose  **  silent  finger  points  to  heaven ;" 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  nateroept  the  sun's  glad  beams,— may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  omaiDeiitat  interett  and  the  charm 


Of  pious  sentiment  diff^ued  aiar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  ^(ot  zeal  madly  to  overturn  $ 

An^it  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

Sparc  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow — 

Upon  the  throng'd  ab^es  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  n^ds 

Excltisively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility— -on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturb'd  $ 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them ;  whose  least  distinguish'd  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attaek'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire 

Degenerate ;  who,  constrain'd  to  wield  the  swoid 

Of  dispuUtion,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust  j 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied : 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release  ( 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smou 

flame. 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eara'd, 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  o(  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o^r  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality. 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised }  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths } 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Annoonoed,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  eaet  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressM  with  awe. 
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But  with  a  mild  aod  focutl  cbeerfulDeu, 
Then  to  the  solitmry  turnM,  and  spake. 

**  At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitary  answer'd :  **  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seem'd 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine, 
We  met,  and  passM,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love ;  and  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady !" 

The  vicar  smiled, 
**  Alas !  before  to-morrow  *s  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here:  for  him 
That  open  grave  hi  destined." 

"  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  solitary  ask*d, 
•*  Believe  it  not— oh  !  never  could  that  be  !" 

"  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd, "  deeply  loved, 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected — ^yea  repell'd — and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  l>eauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ; — ^but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope. 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour  !  . 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  t>een 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires  ( 
Not  by  traoslatiun  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no .' 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 

*  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 

*  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine  !' 

**  Such  was  that  strong  concussion  (  but  the  man. 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk, 
O'er  which  enchain 'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  wai  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek ;  aad  throng  hit  frame  itcrept 

With  slow  mutation  unconcealable ; 

Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 

In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 

Discolour'd,  then  divested.     Tis  alBrm'd 

By  poets  skill'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controU*d 

By  mastery :  and  the  good  man  lack'd  not  frieodi 

Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 

A  mind  in  all  heart  mysteries  unversed. 

*  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  *  remit  a  while 

This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  morn 

Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods  i 

And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 

Do  you,  for  your  own  beoe6t,  construct 

A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluck 'd  as  they  blow 

Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and  peaee.' 

The  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  report 

How  hopelessly :  but  innocence  is  strong. 

An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 

A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  heaven. 

That  open9,  for  such  sull'erers,  relief 

Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine ; 

And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 

To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  oflSce 

By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 

To  generate,  to  pre^^erve,  and  to  restore ; 

And  by  her  beautiful  army  of  forms 

Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  pure 

Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread." 

"  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  cxclaim'd 
The  wanderer,  **  I  infer  that  he  was  heal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

"  You  do  not  err:  the  powers, that  had  becnkist 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regain  M  ; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed  ;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  establish'd  ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  strength— 
Hastily  smitten,  by  ,a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,  request, 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized ; 
A  t>ook,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants 
By  his  own  band  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain 'd  ! 

"  Close  to  his  destined  habiution,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  himibler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  there  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  were  foil^ 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts. 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Untecondody  uncountcnanced  i  then»  at  time 
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Ha'd  on,  while  ttill  hit  lonely  eflbrU  found 

No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length. 

By  many  pitied ;  as  insane  of  mind  ; 

By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 

Of  subterranean  spirits  feeding  hope 

Bj  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 

Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroy*d. 

But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years 

n»e  mountain's  entrails  offer*d  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long  deterrM  reward. 

Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery  !  but  our  swain, 

A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained, 

Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  lookM 

With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 

Of  schemes  and  wishes ;  in  the  daylight  .walk'd 

Giddy  and  restless  ;  ever  and  anon 

Qoaff'd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 

Afld  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  ! 

He  vanisbM  ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  linkM  his  cottage  door 

To  the  mine's  mouth  ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track, 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side, 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain, 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away  ; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event, 

The  Path  of  Perseverance." 

*<  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,**  ezclaim'd  the  wanderer, 

"O! 
Do  Thou  direct  it ! — ^to  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope. 
That  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
*  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  ;* 
Giant  to  the  wise  his  firmness  of  resolve !" 
«<That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,*'  said  the 
priest, 
**  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust, 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile, 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh, 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark ;  a  sigh  of  jNitn 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests ; 
Him,  farther  off;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid ; 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls  !    He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipp'd 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray. 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usoip'd 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  experience  wean. 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
Or  could  perform  !  a  zealous  actor— hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier— «woni 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise — 

Such  was  he ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 

Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged, 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on  ; 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage ; 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  stiU 

As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream. 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake, 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf, 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He ; 

And  not  a  flower,  that  droo^M  in  the  green  shade. 

More  winningly  reserved  .'    If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  elegance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice, 

*Twas  nature's  will ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 

For  the  reproof  qf  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endow'd 

With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 

While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 

Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song, 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlook'd, 

Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes, 

Cherish'd  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depart, 

Like  blighted  buds  ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 

Befoi'e  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  %  or  aogh* 

That  wa$  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be  ! 

Yet  when  this  prodigal  retum'd,  the  rites 

Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  l>estow'd. 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd. 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 

Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he.'— 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunti,  tt 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health, 
The  wreck  of  gayety  *  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew'd 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voioe 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  toueh'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  eigoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — ^who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  in  those  dreary  hokb 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars,— now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;,  then,  all  enchain'd 
With  mute  aatooiitiment,  themselves  to  tee 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  preeenoe  oi  the  fiend 
2a3 
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Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats, 
For  knavish  purposes !   The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  jt,)  to  her  guilty  bowers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relish'd  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  coocealM ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  k>vt. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatehM 
Though  from  another  sprung— of  different  kinds 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  ceaee  to  live 
Distracted  in  propensity  j  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  % 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  nnbletti  , 

Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave, 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  mtde  hfan 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep.*^ 
"  *Tis  strange,"  observed  the  solitary, «  strange. 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sight 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infoncy.    He  could  not  pine. 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  be  mast  have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speeeh, 
In  his  dividual  being,  se]f-review*d, 
SelfKjatecluaed,  selApunish'd.    Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reach*d. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?** 

<*  Tea,*'  said  the  priest, « the  genius  of  our  hills, 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure. 
E'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free, 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse ;  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind        v 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fiitM, 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  bkie  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reaeh 
Of  this  far  winding  vale,  remain'd  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice  {  and  gave  their  bonee  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  ledge 
With  uneecutcheMi'd  privacy  inttrr'd 
Far  from  the  fiunily  vaalt    A  ehldlsto  one 
By  right  it  huih  i  within  wboM  tpotlen 
IV  fire  of  ineiMit  Cakdoaa  UinaU 


He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hail'd 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  h^ul. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavour'd  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and  gain^ 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 
The  other,  born  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fix'd  hia  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate, 
There,  where  thejf  placed  them  who  in  conscieBee 

prised 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  ifi  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distemper'd  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine. 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bean  thee  forward,  prove  not,  sooa 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  olt. 
Under  the  baltlementi  and  stately  trees 
That  round  hia  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortuneHi  bittemeM, 
When  he  had  crush 'd  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitiest  was  the  attempt  t 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquished  whig,  beneath  a  borrow*d  name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensatkMis  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  k>se,)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wilds ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  postess'd 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champioDS )  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverkn  !    You  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustain'd. 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause ;  no, — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  *and  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  fiUM, 
Daily,  its  bowling^^reen  with  harmless  strife ; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church  | 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship ; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthen'd  wtJkM 
This  dnvobyaid  was.    And,  whether  they  had  c 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  link'd 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
IMsereetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldam  lul'd  f  extend  its  swaj 
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Orer  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  mark*d 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air;  the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  mngnaniroity  ;  that,  spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference,  and  dispute, 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Emrth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create, 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness, 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr*d, 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claimed. 
There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures, — seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting  place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  occay, 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect, 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
At  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wish*d 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  t*  accomplish  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder'd  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  th*  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  phce  ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness :  they  only  aim'd 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend."     \t  these  words 
Thither  we  turn'd,  and  gatherM,  as  we  read, 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch 'd. 
Time  flies  ;  it  is  his  melancholy  task 
To  brings  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes. 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
BtUf  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied, 
Discerning  mortal  !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  timers  eternal  master,  and  that  peace 
Which  the  XDorld  wants,  shall  he  for  thee  confirmed." 
"  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unletter'd  rnuse," 
Exclaimed  the  skeptic,  "  and  the  strain  of  thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language ;  the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect. 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant. 
E'en  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow  men, 
Who,  ofTcring  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Arc  yet  made  desperate  by  *  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,' — cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
Their  life's  appointed  prison  ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set, 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.    Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 
The  vulture — the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  bis  vitals  ?    Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entail'd  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths, 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  men 
Of  long  pait  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  gray 
For  roles  with  regal  purple  tinged  ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre  : — give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tragic  muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  bills, 
The  generations  are  prepared  ;  the  pangs, 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready  ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

"  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer,  "  these  be 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establish'd  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries: — for,  if  faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ^  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among  the  tirst  of  powers  and  virtues — proved .' 
Our  system  is  not  fashion "d  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters :  but  I  pass  them  by, 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  hath  hush'd  in  peace 
Still  less,  fur  lo<?s,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice  : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unrillccting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all — "    *'  Ah  !  do  not  think," 
The  wfiiuieror  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim'd, 
'*  Wish  could  be  ours  th:»t  you,  for  such  poor  gain, 
(Gain  shall  1  call  it  ? — gain  of  what  ? — fur  whom  f 
Should  biealhe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.     Not  a  step  we  look   or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedncss  inspires, 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim, 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

'*  True,"  said  the  solitary,  "  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins  ;  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs. 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

"  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur  ; 
Temptition  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green, 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface— almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  ever^asti^g  flowers.    These  dalesinen  trmt 
The  lingering  glean  of  their  departed  livee 
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To  oral  records  and  the  silent  heart ; 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs :  for,  if  that  Csil, 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  and  who  can 

blame. 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source, 
The  practice  flowy — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
Yet — in  loss  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  pared 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  j 
Readiug,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfiU'd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range, 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
With  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter  (  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  pastor  said,  **  1  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem. 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Betired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden 'd  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice — else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul. 
Are  ofttimes  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course : 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate,  unappall'd 
While  merciless  proecription  ebbs  and  flows. 
Thare,"  taU  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
<  A  woman  rests  in  peaeet  turpass'd  by  few 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourM. 
Tall  was  her  stature ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine )  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  deprest  towards  earth, 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walk'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrow'd  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overpowering  light    While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Tower'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfumish'd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
E'en  at  that  age  shewed,  a  sovereign  queen 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  sports, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shunn'd  with  scorn. 
O  !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthrall^ 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate ! 
Such  doom  was  her's ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images — ^by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze, 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish 'd,  nor  impair'd. 

"  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Bule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life ; 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love, 
That  held  her  spirit  in  its  own  despite. 
Bound — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrain  *d  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows, 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame  conceal Vi— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  open'd  with  mishap, 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she perfom 
To  shake  the  burden  off  ?    Ah  I  there  was  felt, 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused — resolved,  adhered  to  her,  resolve ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  firom  that  source,  she  placed  her  trait 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day's  gain. 

**  Thus  all  was  re-establish'd,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  paug  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains — buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chain'd,  • 
But  never  to  be  charm  *d  to  gentleness ; 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

<*  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay, 
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To  providence  tutouMive,  so  she  thought ; 

But  iretted,  vexM,  and  wrought  upon — i^lmost 

To  aoger,  by  the  roaUdy  that  griped 

Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power, 

As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ^ 

She  pray*d,  the  moanM — h^r    husband's    sister 

watch  *d 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears  !   *  And  must  she  rule,* 
This  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  *  and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  f 
Sit  by  my  fire — possess  what  I  possessed — 
Tend  what  I  tended — calling  it  her  own  !' 
Enough ; — I  fear,  too  much.    One  vernal  evening, 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passM  her  door, 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
TumM  tom*ards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  *  that  glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.*    She  is  safe. 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven  ; 
Though,  in  this  vale  remember'd  with  deep  awe  !*' 

fhe  vicar  paused  ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A.  long  stone  seat,  fix'd  in  the  churchyai-d  wall ; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Vet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Under  the  shade  we  all  sate  down  ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resume*]. 

*<  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screen'd  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
8|>ea]cs  for  itself; — an  infant  there  doth  rest. 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother*s  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferr'd 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do : 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart, 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gather'd  and  distain*d 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow *d  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  ; 
Then,  o*er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
TiH  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

-'  Ah  !  wliat  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth, 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness *d  ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  ! 
There  by  her  innocent  Imby's  precious  grave, 
Yea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
Ib  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
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Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 

Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had  moved 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem*d 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm*d  with  morning  dew, 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind ;  and  yet, 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken*d  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter*s  earliest  horn  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  hills.     A  wide  spread  elm 

Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree  ; 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.     And  if  the  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 

Or  the  clear  moon.     The  queen  of  these  g^  sports. 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air, 

Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch'd  the  ground 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden *s  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided  ;  but  this  praise, 

Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

*'  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  ro;id  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth, 
May  be  delivcr'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.     The  last  time  Ellen  danced, 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow 'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves, 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length, 
And  small  birds  sinking  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods  ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ; — I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  morn  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch, 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

*  Ah,  why,'  said  Kllen,  sighing  to  herself, 

*  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge, 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  ntti 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor  bird — 

O  come  and  hear  him  !  thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creatnra 
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One  of  God*8  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  singi 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  hack  to  him  the  Toice 
Of  his  triumphant  conttancj  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  tnnscend  our  fickle  light !' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand         * 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
BedroppM  with  tears.    'Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource } 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days. 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  bam, 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there  t 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky. 
Till  the  dark  night  dismiss'd  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  di^  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 
**  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  lookM  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of— joy 
Far  livelier  than  bowilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassM  him — toiling  through  fearful  itorro. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  dayspring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveaPd, 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    *  Till  this  hoar,* 
Thus,  in  her  mother**  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pourM  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
Hath  soften  *d  that  obduracy,  and  made 
UnlookM  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing  $  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee. 
My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear. 
Who  bore  me, — and  hath  pray*d  for  me  in  vain ; — 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  uor  was  th'  assurance  unfulfill'd. 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  return, 
They  stay'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infant  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  furlorn  ; 
Like  a  po.T  singing  bird  from  distant  Unds  ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  hr,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  s^idly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months'  space  the  infant  drew  iti 

food 
From  the  maternal  breast;  then  scruples  rosej 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross 'd 
The  sweet  atTection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
Oo  A  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  neans ;  so,  to  that  pamtH  eait 
Trotting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  office. 

Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  theee  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpair'd ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
T*  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doom'd  to  feel; 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-smxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  ofllce  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  want. 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own ; 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
So  near !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  !  twas  hard  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  t>oroe — fiar  worse ; 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will — that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days*  space, 
Her  child  should  die;  as  Ellen  now  exclaim'd. 
Her  own — deserted  child !   Once,  only  once. 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  funeral  tiain ;' 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

*  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  down  she  sate 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping, 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child^ 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

**  You  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot, 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  kntit 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourn  *d  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  faii'd  not  to  remind  them  that  they  err'd  j 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd. 
Thus  wrong'd  in   woman's    breast:    in    vain  1 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapp'd. 
And  the  flower  droop'd ;  as  every  eye  could  see. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevail'd ;  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  fled; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused  | 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
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Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availM ; 

For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  passM  away 

Vnm  EUen'ft  thoughts ;  had  perbh'd  to  her  mind 

For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  lore, 

Sare  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 

And  to  his  moral  being  appertainM : 

Hope  from    that   quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort :  there  she  recognised 
An  nnreloxing  bond,  a  mutual  need : 
There,  and,  as  seemM,  there  only.    She  had  built. 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  iiver*s  edge ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day  \ 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares, 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought, 
And  much  she  read ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend, 
Her  heart  she  open'd ;  and  no  p^iins  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could, 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek  saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth  ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  fon'like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine ! 
Hay  I  not  mention — that,  within  those  walls, 
Id  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish, 
The  congregation  joinM  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?    Nor  was  that  ofllce  vain. 
Mich  did  she  suflfer :  but,  if  any  friend, 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
8he  stiird  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
*  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
Aad,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himselt* 
60,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 
The  morul  body  by  her  infant's  side." 
The  vicar  ceased ;  and   downcast  Idoks  made 
known 
That  each  had  listen 'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  tb'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  friend, 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  noted  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
Coafess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad. 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

sate; 
Thanks  to  hb  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene,  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying,  **  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
TliB  to  do  wrong,  althou^  themiolvet  htTe  orrM. 
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This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  fate, 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  oifence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer'd, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known. 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence. 
There  doth  he  rest.    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world  { 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance  ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  fluck  he  slighted:  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church, 
That  wcnrs  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottnges  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
**  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn. 
And  from  her  grave.     Behold — upon  that  ridge. 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — the  cottage  where  she  dwelt 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.     I  begin 
Wiih  words  (hat  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  l>and,  a  full-blown  flower ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  fill'd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  onr  prayer  | 
He  givof  it— the  boon  produce  of  » toil 
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Whkh  our  endeavimrt  have  refuted  to  till. 

And  hope  hath  never  water'd.    The  abode, 

Whote  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths, 

E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight. 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  living  rock,  to  be  adom'd 

By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led, 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof  high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall. 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  daring :  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space. 

By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  askM  or  not, 

I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  shelter'd  hives 

In  that  enclosure;  while  the  mountain  rill, 

That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 

To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 

Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 

Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 

This  dwelling  charms  roe :  ofteu  I  stop  short, 

(Who  could  refrain  P)  and  feed  by  stealth  my  sight 

With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 

Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    There 

I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 

Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 

The  never-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn. 

Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 

That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work, 

Which,  from  her  father's  honour'^  hand,  herself 

While  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  learn *d. 

Mild  man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 

And  the  whole  house  seems  61 IM  with  gayety. 

Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deem*d. 

The  wife,  from  whose  consolatory  grave 

I  tumM,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 

And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 
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Impresmon  of  these  narraUves  upon  ihe  author*fl  mind. 
PMtor  invHad  to  give  account  of  cerulu  graves  that  lie 
apart.  Clergyman  and  his  ftmily.  Fortunate  inflaence 
of  -ohaBge  of  aiUiatkML    Aotivit/  in  exureow  old  age. 


Another  cletgyoian,  a  character  cf  resolute  virtue. 


1  age. 

>.  ul 


mentations  over  misdirected  applause.  Inetaoceof  Issi 
exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.  Elevated  character 
of  a  blind  roan.  Reflection  upon  blindnees.  Intempt. 
ed  bjr  a  peasant  who  passes ;  his  anhnal  c>ie«ifulDMi 
and  careleti  viracity.  He  occasioae  a  digiawJwi  « 
the  (all  of  beautiful  and  Uitereiliag  treee.  A  fauk 
infant's  irravp.  Joy  at  her  birth.  Sorrow  at  her  deptiv 
ure.  A  youthful  |)eaaant ;  his  pairioiic  enthusiasm, dis- 
tinguished qualhios,  and  untimely  death.  Exutiation 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  picture.  Solitiry, 
how  affected.  Monament  of  a  kntokL  Traditiaas 
concerning  him.  Peroratioo  of  the  wanderer  oa  tiM 
transitorineas  of  things,  and  the  revoluiioos  of  s^cteiy 
Hint9  at  his  own  past  calling.    Thanks  the  pa«uir. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the   histortao 

pass'd, 
The  words  he  utterM,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon*s  sovereign  brow. 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur,) 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listenM  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air. 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  ancient  British  baip 
By  some  accomplished  master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes, 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  ui-ged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassion'd  notes 
Of  the  time-hallowM  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  hearths  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  power 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the  strew 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  paasM  away, 
A  consciousness  lemainM  that  it  had  left 
Deposited  upou  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyU 

«  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I, "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool ; 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  school  i" 

The  vicar  answered :  *<  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  help'd 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lone^  guise. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  leugth  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain *s  bast 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waate. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vaie. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view,— though  I  disc«n 
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(Ye  scmicely  ean)  unid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.    All  unembowerM 
And  mked  stood  that  lonely  parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  ^tnall  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant. 

*•  Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  cross'd  s 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived, 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung, 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells, 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with  like  burden  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
YcAing  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass'd 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wish*d-for  home. 
RockM  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass. 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
Eaefa  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
E'en  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  droppM,  to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gatberM  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
*  Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand 

charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
Or  are  they  strollers,  fumish'd  to  enact 
Pair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
4nd,  by  that  whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  tile  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portray'd 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march'd  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  fetce 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  anthoritative  tone. 
Prom  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode. 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom :  oftener  still. 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
Prom  traveller  halting  in  bis  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  j 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell. 
With  un<&ninish'd  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

**  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unfteadied,.by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  check'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 
A  fiuey  pregmnt  with  resource  and  scheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl ; 

Had  eam'd  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  righti 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 

Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  th^sumraer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

"  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revell'd  lo^^ 
FroliekM  industriously,  a  simple  clerk, 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken 'd.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  turn'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry, 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.    Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  bad  been  endowed :  and  fsa  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  him  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal. 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will. 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  compell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  protti 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  range!. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  return^ 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  fair  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs  ' 

A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten'd  by  th^  matron's  caiCy 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price, 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament. 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofin  there 
Insidiously  stretch'd  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repell'd  the  storm  and  deaden 'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
Tough  moss,  and  lotig-enduring  mountain  plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  gnoe 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  tiie  inaer  deett ; 
2R 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homeipun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues. 
For  seeroliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  dajrs, 
CoTerM  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlsid. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced : 
Meanwhile  the  unsAientary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  form*d 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side. 
Screen 'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintr)'  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain 'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold. 
Anger  and  indignation  :  still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high>l>om  friends  t 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  l>ehind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  di4  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them;  praises,  like  heaven's  dow. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
♦*  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  jreart ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear'd :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch'd  the  fields  t  not  twice  had  hU*n 
On  thoM  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  aoow, 
Btfbre  the  greedy  visiting  waa  closed, 


And  the  lone  privileged  house  left  empty — swept 
As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect — to  be  wish'd  for  !  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sonnd 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  gray>headed  sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  ton. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift. 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

<*  <  All  gone,  all  vanish 'd !  he  deprived  and  ban 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?'  we  said,  and  roused 
In  sad  conjectures — *  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass, 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?'(for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
*  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind 
E'en  to  the  last !'    Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  :  yet  a  little  while, 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard  % 

Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  throws 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  clos'mg  words ; 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  hisfneoJ 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke :  ''  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads, 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  ooa 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish, — and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofess'd ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.    Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire — too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powen  is  justly  doe. 
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But  jou,  sir,  know  that  in  a  neighbouring  vale 

A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 

Fall  to  the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 

Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 

Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 

Which  ber  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe, 

And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gainM, 

To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit 

In  this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 

Against  all  trials  ;  industry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 

Stern  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deemM  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  % 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

AJl  that  her  holy  customs  recommend. 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  'twixt  man  and  man, 

And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 

A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crown'd." 

**  Doubt  can  be  none,"  the  pastor  said,  **  for  whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketchM.    The  great,  the  good, 
The  well  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne, 
Honour  assumed  or  given ;  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 
BehiiMl  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Whkh  in  his  soul  be  lovingly  embraced, — 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  pever  quit ; 
Hither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Win  be  convey 'd.    An  unelaborate  stone 
May  cover  him ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound : 
Then,  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
In  otter  night ;  and' of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  wordg 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  1ot»— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Most  tune  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallow M  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes  %  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field, 


Hamlet,  and  town  ;  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  ball  or  bower ; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  t 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  t 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 
And  milder  woith :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid, 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawB 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  labouring  bee.     When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake , 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  agitated  scene  before  bis  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  bb  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  be  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  bis  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayMi 
And  the  rii»  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.    For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  owaMt 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind  $ 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bora  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  bis  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him  i  but  he  remain'd  well  pleMed, 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family. 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  £all'n. 
Nor  deem  that  bis  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  press'd  upon  his  brother's  bouse,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  be  could  not  tire,— 
Of  whose  society  the  blameleu  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice. 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;  refrcsb'd  his  thoughts  f 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit :  and  bestow'd 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night, 

The  stormy  day.  had  each  its  own  resource ; 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale, 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  die  jnst, 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  fi«1d, 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint  t 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fkil 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  j  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance, 

Were  met  with  answering  S3rmpati)y  and  lore. 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Ton  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze, 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o*er  bis  peaceful  grave. 

*♦  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things  ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  ? 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven, 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  jron  ivied  porch. 
Tet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained ) 
Ask  of  the  channelPd  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  It  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink ! 
But,  timely  wam'd,  he  would  have  stay'd  his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear, 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endanger'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills, 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind  i 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led, 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  I  see  him ;  how  his  eyeballs  roll*d 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pairM, 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought, 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 


With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  poiW«r, 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

**  A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  wanderer  said, 
**  Beings  like  these  present !    But  proof  abouidi 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties  which  seem 
Extinguish'd,  do  not,  therefbre,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  senoe 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win. 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  thls» 
That  to  th*  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ; 
How,  likewise,  under  suflTerance  divine. 
Darkness  is  banishM  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit  quell 'd. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see. 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times, 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  fh)m  the  blind  have  flowM 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  Ijrre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ?" 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portny'd,  I  guess  not ;  but  it  chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope, 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  array 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 
"Here,"  said  the  pastor,  "do  we  muse,  aoA 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death ;  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  timt>er  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team.  * 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  prof\isely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  solitary  spake : 
**  A  man  he  seems  of  cheierful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  nature's  impress— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note ;  and  hark  !  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The  pastor  answered :  "  You  have  read  him  weU. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  hb  store 
With  ailefit  increase  $  summers,  winter*— past, 
Past  or  to  come  j  yea,  boldly  might  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose } 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain, 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow'd 
With  foresight ;  hears,  too,  every  Sabhyth-day, 
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The  Christian  promise  with  attentive  ear ; 

19or  will,  I  tmst,  the  Majesty  of  heaven 

Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  hnn, 

Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 

In  ^ve  or  pasture — cheerfulness  of  soul, 

From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 

How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 

Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 

Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his ! 

"  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due, 
Is  paid  wiQiout  reluctance ;  but  in  truth" 
(Said  the  good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
*'  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc  ;  taking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
PdU  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash  tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed, 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  th'  ascending  moon ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  dampM, 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
Hie  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
Launch'd  into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  him  hath  owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetch'd  the  enormous  axletree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindles: 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine. 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength. 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast. 
Bat  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The  fleece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm, 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
And  the  lord's  oak,— would  plead  their  several 

rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate: 
HSs  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  all. 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is. 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last; 
And,  like  the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  destroyer  in  his  turn  must  fall. 

"  Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again ; 
From  age,"  the  priest  continued,  "turn  your 

thoughts ; 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drops. 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  GoM-rill  side ;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole ; 
And  fo  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
60 


Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  bTlssful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both. 

"The  father— hhn  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  o]^n  door. 
Day  alter  day  the  gladness  is  diffbsed 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summon'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  girl, 
From  cups  replenish 'd  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  feir  brothers  variously  were  movied 
Elach  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  wi^  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enrich'd ; 
A  happiness  th^t  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul ! 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode, 
Whither,  as  to  a  Iitth»  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noiae. 
To  spend  the  Sabl>ath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  t 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife ; 
Heart-stirring  music  !  hourly  heard  that  name ; 
Full  blest  he  was, '  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  *  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh  !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for ;  oh  !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'dv 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchanee 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine — at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewaro'd. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delist 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  grave. 
**  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  tne  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods, 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  tiierewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own  !    Green  heAi 
2r8 
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Sim  Alihed  Iethiko,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pioua  gift" 

**  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  gray-hairM  wanderer  pensively  exclairoM, 
**  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  witherM  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upoA  the  burden  of  the  old, 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
And  reconfirmed — are  scoff'd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim'd :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire }  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need ; 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main, 
Yet,  O !  how  disproportion^  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  * 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  here  interr*d. 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast    A  memorable  age ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds. 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sail'd 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield, 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  other  laws,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  morn  of  life, 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequester'd  glen, 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof, 
And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile ; 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 

•  The  **  transit  florla  mundi"  Is  finely  expressed  In 
the  iauroducUon  to  the  foundation  charters  of  iome  of  the 
anotebt  abbeys.  Some  ezpreMions  here'  used  are  taken 
from  that  of  the  at)be]r  of  Si.  Mary's  FuroMs,  the  tranala^ 
tk>n  of  which  if  as  follows : 

"  Considering  every  day  the  unceruinty  of  life,  that  the 
rose*  and  flowers  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dukee,  and  the 
Clowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay;  and 
thatmlt  things,  with  an  unintemipted  course,  lend  tadto- 
■olotkMi  and  death :  1  therefore,"  fcc. 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hov  mu 
{        come; 

But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitode. 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  f 
Benevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuoot  foree, 
Fittiest  mlUed  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutibility,  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  madden 'd  nations  mt  the  aigkt 
Of  sudden  overthrow;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  *'as  that   eooiteiMi 

knight. 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak, 
Trusting  that  not  incoogmousty  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty,)  I  too  shall  be  doomM 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteen 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.    But  enough  ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  twere  seemlier  dov 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  afilictiou  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 


BOOK  VIII. 
THE  PARSONAOE. 

▲ROUMBKT. 

Pastor's  apprehensions  that  he  might  have  deuined  Ms 
auditors  loo  long.  Invitation  to  his  house.  Soliuir 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  wanderer;  and  ika»- 
what  playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  iiic'- 
rant  profession  and  that  of  the  kniffht-errant ;  wfcich 
leads  towanderer*B  giving  an  accmimof  chaogrsini^ 
country  from  the  raanu&cluring  spirit.  FawonMr 
effects.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  ami  chiefly  as  « 
has  alfccted  the  humbler  class***.  Wamierer  aaaerti 
the  hollownem  of  all  national  grandeur  if  uowipport^ 
by  moral  worth;  gives  instances.  Pljysical  «:>*«« 
unable  to  snppon  itself.  Lamentations  over  on  cwm 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler  tham 
of  society.  Picture  of  a  child  employed  in  a  cacisa- 
mlll.  Ignorance  and  deeradaiion  of  children  ainoaf 
the  a^lcultural  population  reviewed.  Conversaiwi 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  invitation  from  the  pt*ar 
Path  leading  to  his  house.  Its  appearance  described. 
His  daughter.  His  wHe.  His  son  (a  boy)  enters  «1^ 
his  companion.  Their  happy  appMrance.  The  waa- 
derer,  how  affected  by  the  sight  of  them. 

Th£  pensive  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  priest 
Fail'd  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said, 
**  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  commenced 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  htunble  life. 
Be  satisfied.  His  well ;  the  end  is  gainM ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  beetow'd 
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And  pfttient  listening,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
Life,  demth,  eternity  !  momentous  themes 
Are  tbej,  and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Co«ild  do  them  wrong.    The  universal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view  t 
Te  wishM  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood ; 
And  such  as  my  hest  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given ; 
Tboo^h  apprehensions  cross  *d  me  that  my  zeal 
To  bis  might  well  be  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  with  gems  or  pictures  stored, 
And  draws  them  forth — soliciting  j'egard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
Till  the  spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibiter  himself,  becomes 
Wcaiy  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
B«t  let  us  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight, 
And  there—" 

At  this  the  solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will :  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
Tv  his  compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake  ; 
*■  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
Woald  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn, 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times. 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Fotreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  grots  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Tet,  bj  the  good  kni^fft  leave,  the  two  estates 
Aie  traced  with  some  resemblance.    Errant  those, 
Exiles  and  wanderen— and  the  like  are  these ; 
Who  with  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale, 
Cbnying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Fall  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect. 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self. 
For  grateful  converse ;  and  to  these  poor  men 
(As  I  have  heard  you  boast  with  honest  pride) 
Nature  is  bountiful,  where'er  they  go ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men :  and  bound, 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree, 
Eramples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rode  intercourse :  apt  agents  to  expel. 
By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magaiines  is  lodged 
Pow«r  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 


Afiections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy  ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring  ( 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  ?" 
**  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  **  they  who 
gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  ! 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  *tis  gone ; 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least, 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    1  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land, 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day. 
Industrious  to  destroy  !     With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wisb'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville ; 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  faintly  mark'd,  the  horse-traok  wild 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished, — swallow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  j*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange. 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and  there. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest, — spread  through   spacious 

tracts 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 


•  In  treating  this  subject,  It  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
collect, with  gratitude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  Influences  of  manufitctoring  Industry  apoa 
the  iace  of  this  Island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machi- 
aery  was  first  beginning  to  be  lotrodnced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heait  prompted  him  to  augur  from  it  pothing  bat 
flood.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
oil  eflbcts  arising  out  of  an  Ul-regulated  and  excessive 
application  of  powers  so  admirable  In  therasel  ves. 
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Or  disappearing ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  u^  peopled, — hence  the  sl^ret 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  lom 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  *.    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle. 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

**  And  yet,  O  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watch'd,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint ! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th*  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights. 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  ezpretsM 
His  recollections,  **  and  the  punctual  stars, 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes, 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-winduw'd  fabric  huge  i 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stern  behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  .' 
Disgorged  arc  now  the  ministers  of  day  t 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  coutts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rucks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  »n^  little  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offer'd  up 
To  pin— the  master  idol  of  the  realm— 
Perpetual  s;)crifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  bnrn'd  continually. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitoiy  world,  allow 


That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year. 
When  in  their  land  th'  Almighty's  service  ceased. 

**  Triumph  who  will  in  these  proCaner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-eztoll'd. 
As  zealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency  ;  yet  I  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elenaents ;  a  purpose  giveD, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter.     I  rejoice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers. 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compellM 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  strengthen 'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  the  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain'd. 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish 'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself. 
Is  the  philosophy,  who::e  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unproppM 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief. 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness !" 

When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  words  hid 
fall'n, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  ? 
0 !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love, 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detain 'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roll'd  round  ?" 

**  Fled !"   was  the  wanderer's   passionate  re- 
sponse, 
«  Fled  utterly  !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  1  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month — 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
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Into  as  instrument  of  deadly  bane 

For  those,  who,  yet  untempted  to  forsake 

The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires, 

Drink  th^  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 

With  lip  almost  as  pure.    Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  man's  heart ; 

Lo !  in  such  neighl>ourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 

The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 

The  mother  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe  j 

No  daughters  round  her  busy  at  the  wheel, 

Or  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 

Of  household  occupation ;  no  nice  arts 

Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 

Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride ; 

Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 

nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 

The  father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 

His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 

No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  sons ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were,  but  in  his  sight  j 

Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 

nil  their  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased, 

Ne'er  to  return  !  That  birthright  now  is  lost. 

Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture,^unfeeIing  thought. 

And  false  as  monstrous  !    Can  the  mother  thrive 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

BIccfcs  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsume;: 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad, 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive. 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected — even  to  love 

Of  her  dull  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 

0,  banbh  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

Fix'd  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep, 

Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd ! 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 

And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 

Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods ; 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east. 

Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 

Of  his  attainments  ?  no ;  but  with  the  air 

Panning  hb  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

His  raiment  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes, 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale, 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible  ; 

And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

From  out  those  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 

Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 

Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  being  ?    One  who  should  be  clothed 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  { 

Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime,  from  present  purity  and  joy  ? 

The  limbs  increase,  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever ;  this  organic  frame, 

80  joyfnl  in  her  motions,  is  become 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  ; 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions  j  rarely  competent 
T*  impress  u  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze, 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 
Or  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?" 

"  Hope  is  none  for  him  !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  excbim'o, 
**  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ; 
Then,  if  there  were  not  in  our  far-famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large ; 
Yet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban ,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows. 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots, 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found  ; 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  born  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts, 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  ol 

ground. 
Purloin 'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
Prom  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust, 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  arc  gone 
Heels  oyer  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed ; 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again, 
Wild  pursuivante !  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
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Or  bounty  tiret,  and  every  face  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe, 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves, 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trainM 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field, 

The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

'  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impirt  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  !' 

Forgiv'e  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse, 

Are  of  no  finer  frame :  his  joints  are  stiff; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 

Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  ; 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 

Bhall  e*er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Bleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathM  in  ice  > 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modern  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  uxM  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce  :*  his  spade  and  hoe — 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  bis  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  country's  name, 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools — 

What  have  they  done  for  him  P  And  let  me  ask, 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninformM  as  he  ? 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  addressed :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  ;  but,  rising  fh>m  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew  M. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall. 
Whose  flexile  bougM,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealM  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought. 
Is  h«re,  how  grateful  this  impervious  screen  ; 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  BiaxkM  the  line,  and  strewn  the  surface  o'er 


With  pure  cerulean  gravel  from  the  heights 

Fetch'd  by  the  neighbouring  brook.  Acroti  the  fab 

The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 

And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 

Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashion M  to  unite. 

As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 

The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of  prayer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoin 'd 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair. 
The  mansion's  self  display 'd ;  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.     We  paused  t'  admire 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd  ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  roullions  old; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone  ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelliBC 

rose. 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorn 'd ; 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces^  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  siof 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouch 'd  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  ^othic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo  !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  mount 
Crown 'd  by  its  antique  summer  house,  descends, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  bonour'd  friend. 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  I  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  bis  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence  trwli 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes, 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  brtM> 
Play  on  her  streamer;,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beaut}'  of  her  own, 
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Ti»t  cfaarm  all  eyet.    So  bright,  to  fair,  appeared 
Thia  goodly  matron,  shiniDg  in  the  beanu 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
Waa  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast 

Hwe,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  midday  hoars  with  desultory  talk ; 
From  triTial  themes  to  general  argument 
Pasatng,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  eourtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  flow'd,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Droi^ung  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
Resamed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days ; 
And,  in  the  various  conversation,  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part : 
Tet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  Ieam*d  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  bad  now 
Oeeaslon  given  him  to  display  his  skill, 
Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  unsuppress'd 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale. 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate. 
In  soflen'd  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance — diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.    **A  blessed  lot  is  yours !" 
The  vrords  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them ;  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
Appear'd,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
!lot  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire, 
But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessM,  in  field, 
And  by  the  river's  margin,  whence  they  come, 
Anglers  elated  with  unusual  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  tbnt  hit  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
Bounded — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
Between  his  hands  be  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone, 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts  $ 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight: — their  number  be  proclaims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been  dragged  t 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride ; 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sight,  together  thus  exposed ; 
Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deform'd  by  death, 
That  seem'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  0,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Oi'  those  two  l>oys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare. 
Bis  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed. 
And,  at  the  selfsame  moment,  works  its  way 
Throttgli  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited:  his  compeer 
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To  the  stai  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken *d  ?    She,  whose  countenance  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  l>oth, 

E*en  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved :  his  vivid  eye 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness ;  his  mind,  1  knew. 
Was  full  I  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  retum'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-earn *d  meal; 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,)  as  me 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly*  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

AROOMBMT. 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  pervades  the 
universe.  Its  noblest  seat  the  humansoul.  How  liveiy 
this  principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  in 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childhood.  The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privilegns  of  age  asserted.  Thee<'  uia  i<* 
be  looked  for  generally  but  under  a  just  govrrnmeni 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  from  bfinj* 
considered  as  a  mere  instrument.  Vicious  inclinations 
are  best  kept  under  by  giving  good  ones  an  uppurtuniiy 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  multiiudee  de- 
plored, from  want  of  due  respect  to  this  truth  on  the 
part  of  their  superinra  in  society.  Former  conversation 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer's  opinions  set  in  a  clearer 
light.  Genuine  principles  of  equality.  Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humbleeu  Happy  state  of  the  two 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  uf  national  educatioa  established  univoraally 
by  government.  Glorious  effects  of  this  furetold.  Wan- 
derer breaks  off  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De- 
scriptkm  of  scenery  and  amusements.  Grand  spectacle 
from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts  with  anciem 
barbarism  the  present  ap[)earance  of  the  scene  befoce 
him.  The  change  ascribed  to  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
to  his  flock,  livin?  and  dead.  Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Return  over  the  lake.  Parting  with  the  soli- 
tary.    Under  what  circumsunces. 

♦*  To  every  form  of  being  is  assign 'd," 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
''An  active  principle : — howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  imenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and  th*  invisible  air. 
Whate*er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  commimicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix*d; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
No  chasm,  no  solitude;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
28 
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This  it  the  freedom  of  the  vniTerte; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know ;  and  yet  is  revereneed  letst. 
And  least  respected,  in  the  homtn  mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  robb*d  of  this 
Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also }  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity, 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — nay,  perchance  this  very  hour,— 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !) 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  fiqd 
A  field  before  them  freshenM  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — in  which  coarse 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears ; 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpair'd 
Of  her  own  native  vigour,  thence  can  bear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song, 
Commiogling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavenly 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowM, 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  valb  of  yearti 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age. 
As  of  a  final  em m cnce,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty— «  place  of  power — 
A  throne,  that  may  be  liken'd  unto  Ms, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are, 
Faint,  and  diminish'd  to  the  gazing  eye, 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread: 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seeras 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below. 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  dlsencumber'd  from  the  preu 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these, — 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  IHten,  is  prevented  or  deterr'd. 
«<And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removal  tnmquil  though  severe. 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  lots ; 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  oor  need  f 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  eooler 

Fresh  power  t'  commvne  with  the  iavttible  worlds 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude :  whose  doom  it  it 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

**  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course, 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whoee  miodt 
Have  not  been  sUrved  by  absolute  neglect ; 
Nor  bodies  crush'd  by  unremitting  toil  { 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  aflbrd 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all ; 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  enture. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  foel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe. 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e'en  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  tumM 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  ofllMng  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ^ 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end  | 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds. 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  tbe  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  ^is  known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  bec<XDl 
8trong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities: 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  glidness ;  whence  the  being  moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"Then,"  said  the  solitary,  " by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seed«?  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do:  their  wisdom  if 

I  To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  l>e  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
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Or  ntJbcr,  let  as  tay,  bow  least  observed. 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  stleot  death. 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Th'  oppitstor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine 
And  their  iramorUl  soul  may  waste  away.** 
The   safe  rejoin'd,  **I  thank  you;  you  have 

spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  tight 
A  little  one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  seoseless  member  of  a  vast  machine^ 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witness'd,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  nnd  merciful  degree ; 
Tet  was  the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed, 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrall*d 
llid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
ThfODgh  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind. 
Though  with  her  plumes  impair*d.    If  they,  whose 

souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
Bj  indifrence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.    For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  thoee  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil. 
Following  iti  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
Which  it  8ustain*d.     But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression  ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore  j , 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
Were  tum'd  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  fo1low*d  and  too  far; 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims  $  tum*d  to  wrongs? 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
Beheld  withoat  compassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diflfused 
With  gl^^dness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  flpreadi 
The  healthier,  the  securer  we  become  $ 
Delsston  which  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
Lastly,  I  mourn *d  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favoured  ground, 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
Potfess'd  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind, 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 
**AIas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ! 
And  whence  that  difference?  whence  but  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endow*d 
With  the  tame  upright  form !    The  tun  it  fix^. 
And  th'  infinite  magBificeoce  of  btaTtn, 


FixM  within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  I 

E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafied  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  teanf 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will, 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  he 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  he 

deem*d 
The  failure,  if  th*  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstrase,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  retpeeti, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not: 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  blest. 
Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers; 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thought!. 
No  mystery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.     He,  whose  sonl 
Ponders  this  true  equsUity,  "nay  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,— 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 
And  for  th'  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 
'    **  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden*d  thoughtt 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.     How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e*en  riow) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot .' 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school  t 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  1 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy. 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  ran  and  shout 
Idle, — ^but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  !    Such  privilege  is  theirt 
Granted  alike  in  th'  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  ceate, 
I  grieve  not,**  to  the  pastor  here  he  turo*d, 
♦*  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  folfill'd. 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content 
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With  what  HoaTen  grants,  and  die,  in  peace  of 

mind. 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time. 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking  back. 
They  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.'* 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  exclaimed, 
-*•  0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  boy — who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroll'd. 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use— by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  hit  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  address'd. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
Th*  unquestionable  good  ;  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
Ifay  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurr'd 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

«  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


*  The  discoveiy  of  Or.  Bell  aflfords  marrelloiu  iaciliiies 
for  carrying  this  into  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from 
the  universal  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
•aliffhtenad  and  coascienUoiis  govemment. 


Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds ; 

Laws  overtum'd ;  and  territory  split, 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind. 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 

Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  destroyM. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  isles 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  braedi 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres.— 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possess'd. 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trainM. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

**  With  such  foundations  laid,  avauot  the  foar 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !     Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice ! — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th'  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens ;  and  a  way  as  smoott 
For  those  ordain'd  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew  ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth ; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Tes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
<*  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  peifoim^ 
This  land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  effect. 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
Vast  the  circumference  of  hope ;  and  ye 
Arc  at  its  centre,  Britisji  lawgivers ; 
Ah !  sleep  not  there  in  shame !     Shall  witdon^ 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mbid. 
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And  shall  the  veDenble  balls  ye  fill 
lUfkiae  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Tmst  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good  { 
Trans£Bx  not  to  faturity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.    Ydur  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  e'en  now, 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  th*  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretcb'd  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given  !*» 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air, 
The  sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
**  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  £Uleo 
Upon  this  flowery  slope ;  and  see — ^beyond — 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
Breathes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moor'd 
Beneath  her  sheltering  tree."    Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flush'd  with 

joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  SDow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  !    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathM  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful, 
Beneath  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  £ur  world  t 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 

*'Ah  *  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle  ; 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  few  words 
The  lady  whisper'd,  while  we  stood  and  gaxed 
Gatber'd  together,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
*■  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
Post  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
Hit  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things, 
Cai^t  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude ! 
WUle  be  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
Ste  at  be  sees ;  but  when  his  voice  hath  eetaed. 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now, 

That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright, 

Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 

Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 

To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 

More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  ; 

Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 

Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 

Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. — 

When  we  had  cautiously  embark 'd,  the  pair 

Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest 

But  an  inexorable  law  forbade, 

And  each  resign 'd  the  oar  which  he  had  seized. 

Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 

The  needful  labour ;  grateful  task  !~to  me 

Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 

When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 

A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art ; 

Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 

Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 

Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 

Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 

Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 

That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 

With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 

**  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 

With  birch  trees  fringed  ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm, 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

•*  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I, "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."    Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scatter'd  grovee , 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods* 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood, 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined. 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray 'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  ! 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  poet  speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised, 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance  $ 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordain'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrich'd 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed ;  and  thei% 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  fh>m  China's  fragrant  httb. 
Launch'd  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  stone  skimm^* 

the  lake; 
With  shentf  we  roused  the  echoes  t  ttiltar  sovids  ■ 
2t8 
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The  lovely  girl  supplied,  a  simple  song. 

Whose  low  tones  retch*d  not  to  the  distant  rocks 

To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 

Into  our  hearts,  and  charm 'd  the  peaceful  flood. 

Rapaciously  we  gatherM  flowery  spoils 

From  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  each  hue — 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves. 

And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  vale. 

That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield  ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
**  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach. 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gain*d  ?    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  !*' 

This  plaintive  note  disturb*d  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.     Right  across  the  lake 
Oar  pinnace  mores :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raised  our  eytt 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore. 
Pursue  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and  as  we  clomb. 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  l>osom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  presiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world. 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied, 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  whereon  we  coueh*d 
Or  sate  reclined — admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene ;  but  each 
Not  seldom  over^anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T*  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne*er  shall  I  forget. 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effaced 
From  every  mind !     Already  had  the  sun, 
Sinking  with  lees  than  ordinary  state, 
AttainM  his  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  light — 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  vcil*d 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament—- aloft  and  wide  t 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds. 
Bee  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  consckmi»  piereed 
Thwwgh  thmk  ethewel  te«tnf»^  hU  fcocot 


Vivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  poised. 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  oky; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  «iek 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hum 
Which  from  the  uoapparent  fount  of  glety 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  dti^ 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  opesi  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle,— diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  epaoe^ 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd : 

<*Btemal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  aud  steps  which  thou  hMt  deignM 
To  furnish  t  for  Ihis  effluence  of  thyself. 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed  ;  this  local  transitory  t3rpe 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomy 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaTon, 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  conTened, 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  .* 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th'  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  th'  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number ;  and  ooncludi 
Time's  weary  course  I    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealtk 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
O  I  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book. 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey  j 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  penevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good  !  this  pnyer  in  bounty  grant, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  markM, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still  $ 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  jet  on  earth  detahnM. 

*<  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  Isir, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseeess,  cannot  choose  but  ask^ 
Shall  it  endure  ?    Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  sesd 
And  the  kind  never  perish  f    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteoessess  obtain 
A  paaceahle  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
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And  ne'«r  to  frU  f    Shall  tiut  blett  day  arrive 
When  they,  whoae  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
la  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Stodiotts  of  mutual  benefit ;  aod  he, 
Whom   momiiig  wakes,  amoog  sweet  dews  and 

flowers 
Of  erery  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happj  in  himself  P    The  law  of  faith. 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
Fulfill'd,  the  hope  accomplish'd :  and  thy  praise 
fie  song  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

**  Once,**  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  be  spake, 
On  us  the  venerable  pastor  turn*d 
Bis  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  hearen, 
"Once,  while  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
Unheard,  th«  savage  nations  bow'd  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to  promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove. 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Myi terious  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there. 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods, 
Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome, 
Though  aided   by  wild  winds,   the   groans   and 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offerM  up  t'  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is. 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
BcdiamM  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  vohminous, 
Flong  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 
Exnltingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host  { 
Or  to  Andates,  female  power !  who  gave 
(For  10  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Surrive ;  all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
Th*  appearances  of  things !     From  such,  how 

changed 
Th*  ezistiDg  worship !  and  with  those  eompaied, 
The  worshippers  bow  innocent  and  blest ! 
So  wide  the  difl^erence,  a  willing  mind. 
At  this  affecting  hour,  might  almost  think 
That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  again :  and  to  a  happy  few. 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 
Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left-^the  other  gained  ?--0  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  leverend  pile, 
Caird  to  such  oflke  by  the  peaceftil  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells  i  and  ye,  who  sleep  kt  etrth. 
An  carss  forgotten,  round  its  hiUowM  wilb ! 


For  you,  in  preseoee  of  this  little  band 

Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill  side. 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th*  EUmal  Kingi 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  hkf 

made 
Tour  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works  i  and  him,  who  is  endow*d 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care, 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance  $ 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  pains  | 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  topi 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hush*d ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still  i 
They  see  the  oflTering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice— 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even  t 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Bflind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow!^ 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay, 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o*er  the  shadowy  lake, 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remained 
Of  those  celestial  splendours ;  gray  the  vault. 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appear*d 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darken'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attained 
Her  mooring  place ;  where  to  the  sheltering  tZM 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  W9 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar*s  door 
Was  reach'd,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps  i 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation,— and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  le«ds 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell  i 
But  tumM  not  without  welcome  promise  givtii. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair. 
And  o*er  the  mountain  wastes.    *<  Another  sun,** 
Said  he,  "shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part,— 
Another  sun,  aod  peradventure  more  i 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give, — 
And  season  &vours.** 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought  {  and  wluit 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind, 
Eaeust  and  solace  for  her  own  deliscts  i 
How  lar  those  tfcing  notions  were  reibraaM  i 
And  whether  ambt,  of  lenAsnoy  as  «s0d 
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And  pore,  from  farther  iotereoorse  < 
Thi0— (if  delightful  hopes,  at  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past)— 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 


THE  ARMENIAN   LADY'S  LOVE. 

The  sul^ct  of  the  following  poem  Is  from  ihe  Orlandus  of 
the  author's  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  Digby ;  and  the 
liberty  is  uken  of  inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement, however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings, 
illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  have  heard  "  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ;*** 

Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldkn ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave,  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

«« Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  ray  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil ; 

«  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
«•  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e'en  for  your 
sake." 

<*  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  slate ; 

Women  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May. they  not?)  th'  unfortunate." 
"  Yes,  kind  lady  !  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 
care." 

"  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion, 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs; 

Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities  j 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free." 

«*  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage  { 

Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 

Your  most  loving  father's  rage } 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 
came." 

«  Generous  Frank  !  the  jnst  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure ; 

Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter'd, 

E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind. 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind." 

**  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness, 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm  !" 
"  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm ; 


•  See,  In  Percy's  Relkines,  that  flue  old  ballad,  •*  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love;"  froa  which  poem  the  fbtm  of 
ilaiiia,  as  suitable  to  dialogM,  Is  adopted. 


Leading  such  companion,  I  that  gilded  dome. 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  worlt 
home." 
"  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  princesa ! 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  mockciy. 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
*«  Whence  the  undeserved  mbtrust?     Too  wide 

apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,— 0,  would  that  eyes  cmild  see 
the  heart !" 

"  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 

These  base  implements  to  wield  ; 

Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  tbee. 

Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towera. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counU  widowt 
houfi." 

«*  Prisoner !  pardon  )routhful  faneies ; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  ran,  say  no  I — 

Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 

Hopes  I  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  purpose  bm, 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

«*  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union, 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
«*  Humble  love  in  roe  would  look  for  no  return. 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot  bum.* 

** Gracious  Allah!  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in  beavsD 

dost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt .'  when 
am  I  ?  where  ?" 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse; 
Less  impassion'd  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  father^ 

door, 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  pass'd  forever* 
more. 

But  affections  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps}  she  shrunk  from  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  tiial  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dusL 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on. 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledge: 

In  those  old  romantic  days 

Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 

To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  mslli 

near, 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they  ts 
fear. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between 

Whether  printing  desert  sands 
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With  aceordmnt  steps,  or  gathering 
Forest  fmit  with  social  hands ; 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold  moon- 
beam 
Bnd  with  the  breeie  their  heads,  beside  a  crystal 
stream. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing, 

Tbey~at  length  for  Venice  steer ; 

There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 

One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watch'd  for  tidings  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord, 
fen  down  and  clasp'd  his  knees  for  joy,  not  utter^ 
ing  word. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 
Breathless  questions  follow 'd  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment. 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
*Hie  thee  to  the  countess,  friend!  return  with 

speed. 
And  of  this  stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  was 
freed. 

**  Say  that  I,  who  might  have  hmguish'd, 
Droop'd,  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  bn  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

**  Make  it  known  that  my  companion  ^ 

Is  of  royal  Eastern  blood, 

Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Win  Holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 
light" 

Swiftly  went  that  gray-hair'd  servant. 
Soon  return 'd  a  trusty  page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sonny  thought  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way. 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  on  8tolberg*8  castle  walls, 

Deafening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
TW  devout  embraces  still,  while  such  tears  feU 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewell. 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 

Look'd  the  beautiful  deliverer 

On  that  overpowering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stimy'd. 
For  every  terser  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt,  and  kits'd  the  stranger's  hand ; 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage, 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  band : 
Hot  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie, 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 
Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved, 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister  loved. 
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Christian  meekness  smooth'd  for  all  the  path  of  life, 
Who  loving  mo^t,  should  wiseliest  love,  their  only 
strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives, 

Where  a  cross- legg'd  knight  lies»sculptured 

As  between  two  wedded  wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  on 
earth. 
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Lbt,  ye  who  pass  by  Ljrulph's  tower* 

At  eve  i  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse, 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear'd. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days, 

A  stem-brow  M  house  appear'd ; 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  light, 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage, 

To  make  this  gem  their  own. 
Came  barons  t>old,  wift.  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown ; 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one ; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known, 
Te  dales  and  hills  !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira!  to  thy  glen, 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taught. 

That  aU  but  love  is  folly; 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop'd  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret ; 
To  trouble  hours  that  wing'd  their  way. 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fann'd  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
**A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  proves  the  lover  true ;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast. 

And  look'd  a  blind  adieu. 


*  A  plaasore  houae  buHi  by  the  late  Duke  of  Noriblk 
upon  the  banks  of  Ullawater.  /bre«  Is  the  word  uMd  to 
the  Lake  Diatria  for  waieriUl. 


WOEl>SWaRTH. 


They  pArtcd.    Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-epread  regiooi  errant  i 
A  knight  of  proof  io  love's  behoof. 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant  i 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hoars ; 
Thongh  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield, 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  9wim,  and  eyes  grows  dim, 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence  !  but  they  will  not  stay, 

Bom  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  Ivstre  filb 

Whatever  path  he  chooses ; 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  spaee 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
«  Still  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad, 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  th€  is  innocent  of  blood,^ 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
^he  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  *mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe, 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  white  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking. 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  hoUy  bower; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ^ 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ^ 

By  thee.  Sir  Eghunore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted, 
Beneath  the  bou^s  that  heard  their  vowt, 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  hush,  the  busy  slfspsr  set  I 

Perplez'd  her  fingen  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidlgr 

Fluog  from  her  to  the  stream, 

What  means  the  spectre  ^    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy  f 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow *s  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye, 

He  recognised  the  face  ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall,— 
*<  Roar  on,  and  brieg  hkn  with  thy  oall; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  he  !" 

Soul-shatter M  was  the  knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were. 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  toueh'd,  what  folk>w'd  who  shall  tell? 

The  soft  toich  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumbei^-ehrieking,  back  she  fell. 
And  the  stream  whirl'd  hor  down  the  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  on  firm  grooM 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice ;  beheld  his  speaking  face, 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace, 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell, 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest  t 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— bound 
By  one  deep  heart-oontroUing  souod, 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  bold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn 

Are  edged  with  golden  rajs .' 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  btaveo, 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  i 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  erent 
And  thou,  in  k>ver's  hearts  forgiveni 

Shall  take  thy  pbice  with  Yarrow! 


WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 


WnxiAH  LnuB  Bowles,  of  an  ancient  funilj  in 
flie  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
KiDgVSuttoD,  Northamptonshire  —  a  parish  of 
which  his  father  was  vicar— on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Grej,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Biihop  of  Durham.  The  poet  received  his  early 
education  at  Winchester  school;  and  he  rose  to  be 
the  senior  boy.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
bis  degree.  On  quitting  the  university  he  entered 
islo  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 
Wiltshire ;  soon  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
nring  in  Gloucestershire;  in  1803  he  became  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury;  and  the  Archbishop  Moore 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill,  Wilts, 
where  be  has  since  constantly  resided, — only  now 
aad  then  visiting  the  metropolis, — enjoying  the 
eountry  and  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
light ;  performing  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
eUal  duties ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
or  approach  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication) 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
siderable applause ;  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
fonnd  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
eoDtribnted  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genhu  of  Coleridge,  whom  they  "  delighted  and 
inspired."  The  author  of  «  Christabel'*  speaks  of 
htmself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perikras  errors  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
flf  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly, — so  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles."  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
of  obligation,  bat  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  his  first  master  in  minstrel  lore : 

*  Mj  heart  hM  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains, 
Whose  sadnew  soothes  me,  like  the  mnrmaring 
or  wild  beef  in  the  sonny  showers  of  spring." 

In  1805  he  published  the  "  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
8sa."  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
bf  some  eonaideied  his  best  The  more  recent  of 
Us  woilct  is  the  <*  Little  VillageTs'  Verse  Book  ;*' 
a  coDectloD  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


coaqMrison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  tie 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Byron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer- 
tain opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  **no  poet,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
»*  invariable  principles"  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  hod  been  accorded  to  the  "  Essay  on 
Man"  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence ;  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war^ 
fore  followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  converts  to 
his  **  invariable  principles,"  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  hit 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhanced. 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  fox 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftiness 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  **stir  men's  minds;"  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  "tender  yet  manly;"  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  hannoniouf 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
"  right  thinking"  and  sound  judgment.  His  poemf 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader  t  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
*<  even  tenor,"  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfief 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  s«il»]ime  or  besmtifiil  in  tbtoa- 
selves,  genius  will  produce  more  admirable  cre*-^ 
tions  than  it  can  from  those  which  are  compaift- 
tively  poor  and  insignificant  The  topics  upoB 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  nMh 
only  as  are  naturally  ezoeUeot 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

Scene. — South  America, 

Cftaracl«r«.—V ALDivtA,  commander  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
miet— LAnT4^o,  hia  page,  a  naiiYe  of  Chill— ARfKUfo, 
the  miMionary— Indiana,  hit  adopted  daughter,  wife  of 
Laotaro— ZAaocai*,  the  wandering  roiuKrel. 

.AidMiiw.  — Attaoapao,  lather  of  Lautaro— Olola,  hie 
daughter,  aiat^of  Lautam— Caupouoan,  chief  of  the 
Indiana— iNDim  WARBioaa. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  turns  upon  the  condnaof 
Lauuro;  but  aa  the  Miaaionarj  acta  ao  diatinguiahed  a 
part,  and  aa  the  whole  of  the  moral  dependa  upon  hhn, 
it  waa  thought  better  to  retain  the  title  which  waa  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 
When  o*er  th*  Atlantic  wild,  rock'd  by  the  blast, 
Sad  Lasitania's  exiled  sovereign  pass'd, 
Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  paternal  throDe 
Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  clime  unknown, 
To  seek  a  refu^  on  that  distant  shore. 
That  once  her  country's  legions  dyed  with  gore  $ — 
Sudden,  methought,  high-toweriug  o'er  the  floed, 
Hesperian  world .'  thy  mighty  Genius  stood ; 
Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay ; 
And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies. 
With  all  their  burning  summits*  seem'd  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied — *<  Mountains,  re- 
joice * 
Thou  solitary  sea,  whose  billows  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rejoice !  the  hour  is  come :  the  mortal  blow, 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mexico, 
In  Europe  is  avenged  !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ; 
Now  fate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood. 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder'd  millions !  of  the  cries 
That  once  I  heard  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise ; 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  tear ; 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear, — 
How  my  Antarctic  sons,!  undaunted,  stood. 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  blood  for  blood  i 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee !) 

TyBANTS,    the    VIBTUOUS    AND    THE    BRAVE    ABE 
TREE  !" 

Cahto  I. 

ARGUMENT. 
One  datf  and  part  qf  night, 

▼alley  in  the  Andee— Old  Indian  warrioc^Loaa  of  hia  eon 
and  daughter. 

Beneath  atrial  cliffs  and  glittering  snows, 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes :  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread. 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndCbillanI  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fixes. 

•  Range  of  volcanoes  on  the  mmmita  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  naU  ves  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued. 
(A  volcano  in  Chili. 


A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  sbirce  discover'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest 

Summer  was  in  its  prime:  the  parrot-flocki 
Darken 'd  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks; 
The  chrysomel*  and  purple  butterfly ,t 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by ; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  i 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  still. 
And  look  !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends; 
Through  whose   illumined  spray  and   sprinkUag 

dews, 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hiiei. 

Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  nooa, 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon, 
Here,  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul^  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe, 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
Therty  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lifhcM 

white. 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And,  'mid  the  cedar's  darlEsome  boughs,  liiutnev 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

So  smiles  the  scene ; — but  can  its  smiles  imput 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior's  heart  ? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright, 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight ; 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still, 
Hoars  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bill 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild, 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudless  iky» 
He  cries, "  O  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead,— 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above. 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love. 
Dost  thou  abide  ?  or  like  a  shadow  come. 
Circling  the  scent^s  of  thy  remember'd  home, 
And  passing  with  the  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  beam 
Of  evening,  light  the  'desert  mountain  stream  ? 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard, 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  btrd,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread. 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  deai? 


*  The  cryfomela  is  a  beautiful  insect,  of  whick  tk( 
young  women  of  Chili  make  necklaces. 

t  The  parrot  butterfly,  peculiar  to  thta  |iart  of  Ansrica 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  iu  kind— PopiZio  ^ 
taeuB. 

t  A  most  beautiful  climbing  plant.  The  vine  is  of  tb» 
sise  of  packthread :  it  clUnbs  on  the  treee  without  su*^ 
ing  itself  to  them:  when  it  reaches  the  top,  Itdesco* 
perpendicularly ;  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  it  esteai* 
itself  from  tree  lo  tree,  until  it  offers  to  the  eye  a  cotitmd 
tissue,  exhibiting  some  resemblance  to  the  rigglaf  of* 
ship.— JMbUfio. 

§  "  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  the  Anwricu 
birds,  which  difl^r  not  a  little  from  ours,  not  only  in  kis^ 
but  also  in  variety  of  colour,  as  rose-colour,  red,  vie)«> 
whhe,  ash^x>loiir,  purple,  fcc.;  I  will  at  length  deecrti* 
one,  which  the  barfaariaai  so  obeerve  and  esteem,  ^ 
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*«  Perfamps,  beyond  those  sammits,  far  away. 
Thine  ey«  yet  view  the  living  light  of  day ;   * 
Sad  in  the  stranger's  land,  thou  roayst  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  servitude  and  pain. 
With  wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam, 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  streain, 
Never  to  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave, 
Or  weep  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave." 

Ye,  who  have  waked,  and  listened  with  a  tear, 
When   cries  confused,  and  clangours   roll'd  more 

near; 
With  murmur'd  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast. 
As  war's  black  trump  peal'd  its  terrific  blast, 
And  o'er  the  wither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd  ! 
Ye,  who  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued,         "^ 
When  some  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued. 
He  swept ;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide, 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  y ester- tide. 
Save,  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong ; 
Nor  aught  is  seen,  iu  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
Save  livid  corpses  that  unburied  lie. 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky ; — 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bow'd  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride, 
Two  children  for  a  father's  fondness  vied, — 
Oft  they  essay'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
Oft  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play'd. 
Brother  and  sister :  she,  along  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  squinel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
Bhie  rushes  wreath'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

hair 
Fell,  gently  lifted,  on  her  botom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made, 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  fire,  from  sun  to  shade : 
Light  was  her  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  azure-dyed  ichella*  round  her  waist ; 


they  will  not  only  not  hurt  them,  bat  suflfer  them  not  to 
escape  aareveng«i  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
bifOMi  of  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ash-colour.  The  Tououpi- 
oambaltii  hear  her  more  often  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  with  a  mournful  voice;  and  believe  that  it  is  ierU 
from  their  friend*  and  kindred  unto  ttiem,  and  also  de* 
clarech  good  luck;  and  especially,  that  it  encourageih 
and  admonisheth  them  to  behave  themselves  valiantly  In 
Um  wars  against  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
think,  that  if  they  rightly  observe  these  divinattons,  it 
■hall  come  to  pass  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene* 
miet  even  in  this  life,  and  ailer  death  their  souls  should 
fly  beyond  the  mountains  to  their  ancestors,  perpetually 
to  (lance  there. 

^  I  chanced  once  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upec  by 
thf"  Frenchmen :  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  thete  birds, 
not  singing,  but  making  a  lamentable  noise.  I  saw  the 
barbarians  most  auenti  ve,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter,  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
apin  a  Frenchman  standing  by  me,  a  certain  old  man, 
severely  enough,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  'Hold 
your  peace,  lest  you  hinder  us  who  allenilvely  hearken  to 
the  hofpy  tiding*  (f  cur  anceetore.  For  as  often  as  we 
hear  these  birds,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
strength  receiveth  increase.'  "—Callender^e  Visage. 

•  The  ichella  is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  c<^our, 
3f  wool,  ftsiened  l)efbre  with  a  silver  buckle. —Molina. 


Her  ankles  rung  with  shells,  as  unconfined. 
She  danced,  and  sung  wild  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye, — 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland, — 
The  tame  alpaca*  stood  and  lick'd  her  hand ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deck 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck ; 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  ro|^es. 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  their  hands  to  see  the  rainbow  fade ; 
Or  sat  and  mock'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude, 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  marmozet  pursued ; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  caird  them,  lingering,  from  their  dally  sport 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life, 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife  t 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stands 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands  ; 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light. 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright. 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brede  of  sea-shells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red. 
That,  like  the  heron'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,— 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy, 
Lautaro  was  the  loveliest  Indian  boy : 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track 'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startled  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight, 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th'  impassion'd  chieftain  spoke  of  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar, — 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain,— 
Of  the  borb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke. 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Boar'd  from  the  guns,— the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath, 
Hun^  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  O  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  !" 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian's  cloudiest 
height, 
Pour'd,  far  and  wide,  its  soft  and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Burst  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter'd  glen. 
They  shouted  *<  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high, 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky : 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  stilL 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep. 
Had  kiss'd  his  son,  »oft-breathing  in  his  sleep, 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  bis  head. 


*  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifiil,  gentle,  and 
interesting  of  living  animals :  one  was  to  be  seen  la  Loa- 
donlnl812. 

t  Ardea  rrutata. 
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"  Atrial  nympbt  !•  that  in  the  rooonUght  stray, 
0,  gentle  •pirits  I  here  a  while  delay ; 
Bless,  as  ye  pass  unseen,  my  sleeping  boy, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  future  days 
O'er  the  fall'ii  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise, 
And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause  !" 

Now,  nearer  |)oinU  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone, 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush— they  seize  their  unresisting  pray— 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away; 
But  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound, 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  fwan  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain, 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  bad  fall'n,  and  seven  gieen  summers 
pass'd. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son^  loved  accents  last. 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  bis  cares, 
While  Ume  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  be  unbound, 
Or  gazod  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  cUmb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek,  # 

Held  with  both  bands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smilmg  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose. 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woee^— 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save. 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave  | 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine, 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom- 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bora  > 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear. 
The  disUnt  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear, 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  di^  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  day. 
Wore  in  distempcr'd  thought  the  noons  away; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  slgh'd, 
"  My  son,  my  son  !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
«  When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to  mourn  forme  ?— Not  one  I"t 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heard. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones, 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones.— 


•  Every  warrior  of  Chill,  accoidlng  to  Molina,  has  his 
ajlendani-nymph"  or  <ilry-ihe  belief  of  which  Is  nearly 
rtnjilar  (o  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  ihoee  beina  In 
Korope.-Meulen  is  the  benevolent  uplrli. 

tl  have  uken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  cele- 
'^S  If!!*   "^  ***•  "***  ^^''  American  warrior,  Logan. 

WHO  la  there  10  mourn  for  Lo^n  ?  not  one !" 


I «  What  tidings  ?"  with  impatient  look,  he  cried. 
"  Tidings  of  war,"  the  hurrying  scout  replied ; 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  •  with  shriller  summons  Mew, 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  ib  view,  f 

CHIKF. 

"  Where  speed  the  foes  ?" 

nrniAir. 

**  Along  the  southern  main, 
**  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain." 

CHIEF. 

«  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 

And  be  their  deadly  portion— blood  for  blood !" 

IHDIAll. 

"  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  next  arise, 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

In  Encol's  wood,  where  the  great  wizait]  dwells. 

Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thrilling  spells ; 

Thee.f  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  they  command 

To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land  ; 

Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere-wood  smoke, 

The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke ; 

And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  slain. 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain." 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war ;— and  o'er  the  dew 

Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  death— 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echoed,  and  rushing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  aide  three  hundred  warriors  stood. 

WAKSUHL 

**  Children,  who  for  his  country  daree  to  die  ?" 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  speat*  tfaone   to  ths 

sky. 

"  We  perish,  or  we  leave  oar  country  free ; 

Father,  our  Mood  for  Chili  and  /or  thee  !" 

Their  long  lank  hair  hoog  wildt  with  chahiag 
sound. 

They  smote  their  shields,  and  stamp'd  open  ths 
ground  ! 

The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  i«tieat. 

Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  sset 
••Enough!"     the    warrior    cried,    « retire   to- 
night:— 

Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  in  the  fight. 

That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards, may  know 

How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  his  foe. 

One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  country  true, 

Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  ne'er  subdue!" 
The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield. 

And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 

Then  spoke ; — 

••  O  Thou  !  that  with  thy  lingering  light 

Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd  in  night; 

I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  0  sun  ! 

And  say, »  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run.' 


•  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  ibek 
enemies,  who  have  been  sacrificed. 

t  The  way  in  which  the  warriors  are  summooed  k 
somelhlne  like  the  "  running  the  cross"  in  Scoiiand,wh>ch 
la  so  beautifully  described  by  Waller  ScolL  The  cm 
on  Hi  is  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound  wiih  red  fillets 

t Ulmen  \f  the  same  as  caslque,  or  chief 
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«•  When  thoa  dost  hide  thy  head,  at  in  the  gr«ye, 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave, 
Dost  tboa,  majestic  in  repose,  retire, 
Be]ow  the  deep,  to  uo known  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Tet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main, 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train 
Of  Stan,  that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light, 
Makios  eo  beautiful  the  brow  of  night 
Thvs,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  bed. 
The  light  of  after-fame  around  shall  spread; 
The  sous  of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
Tht  icnss-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree. 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave. 
Shall  pause  and  say,  *  There  sleep  in  dust  the 
hrave !' 

**  All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled ! 
Stern  Guecubu,*  angel  of  the  dead. 
Who  laoghest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire. 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
OCyesKler  burning  mountain  {  who  hast  pass'd 
0*fx  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
8eatter*d  my  summer  leaves  that  clustered  round. 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground  | 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  O  come  not  nigh, 
Kor  wave  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie ; 
Bat  thou,  O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand, 
Angel*  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When   bloodnlrops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 

guide 
Ky  path lesr  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide. 
To  scenes  of  endless  joy — to  that  fair  isle. 
Where  bowers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile ; 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew, 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue; 
Where,  cea^d  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
I  may  behold  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 

He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 
close 
The  distant  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose. 
With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  his  breast. 
He  sunk  upon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

Twas  night.     Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
Valdivia's  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
Aroand  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
Alooe  was  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fix'd  centinel 
Proclaim *d  the  wa^ch  of  midnight—**  All  is  well !" 
VaMivia  dreamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
Villrica's  gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  ! — 
What  dtflferent  feelings,  by  the  scene  impresa'd, 
Bose,  in  sad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 

On  thp  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept, 
Tboughrfiil  he  turn'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept, 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start. 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart; — 
**Land  of  my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore. 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more; 
Whilst  night-airs,  like  remember'd  voices,  sweep. 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  father  ? — thou  art  dead— > 
The  green  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister  ? — gentle  maid. 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid ; 


•  They  have  their  evil  and  goodspirha.    Oaecabaisthe 
^vtlspiriiorUieChiliaiM. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy  spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  roy  native  land ; 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea. 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me. 

**  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet — 0  yet  forgive. 
That  with  thy  deadlj'  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate) 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fate ; 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be, 
Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Camto  IL 

ARGUMENT. 

7^  Mcond  day. 

NIghV-Spirii  of  the  ABdes-Valdivia-UuUro   Mlwisn 
ary— The  henniuge. 

Tbs  night  was  still,  and  clear — when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes  I  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose, — 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad :    He  stood  alone. 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone  i 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  turgiBg 

smoke, 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke : — 
**  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps  i 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride, — 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night ; 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light; 
From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed  j 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red, — 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  rush  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings;  they  scream  for  blood:— 
On  Peru's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  gore: 
Hither,  impatient  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their  way  * 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands  \ — 
Let  them  perish  !  Vengeance  cries- 
Let  them  perish  !  Death  replies. 
Spirit^,  now  your  caves  forsake ! — 
Hark  !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  !— 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend  ! — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !" — 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  darker  smoke  | 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  light  nppear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard  \ 
The  cavern 'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro- 
found, 
And  Chimborazo's  height  roH'd  back  the  sound. 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towerinic  stature  high. 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined. 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight, 
Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  felow-retoming  light 
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Iti  featfaerjr-eeeming  crowo^ — its  giant  tpear, — 
Its  limbs  of  huge  proportion,  disappear ; 
And  the  bare  roonntains,  to  the  dawn,  disclose 
The  same  long  line  of  solitarjr  snows. 

The  morning  shines,-— the  military  train, 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  plain, 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel, 
Throw  back   the   sonbeams,  as  the   horsemen 

wheel  t 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bright ; 
For  all  the  host,  bjr  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco's  northern  bay. 
Valdivta,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes. 
Ambush  M  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose, 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse  t 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  he  joins  the  train, 
That  move,  in  orderM  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil — the  mole  extends, 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends  ( 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
Above  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  fun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light ; 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cymbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state, 
Rode  forth,  in  arms,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound,— 
With   mantling  mane,  o'er   his  broad  shoulders 

spread,-^ 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red, — 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on : 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  bis  charge, 
And  tum'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large, 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain ; 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane ; 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  press 'd 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  bis  heaving  breast 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought, — 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought. 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore, 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon 'd  o'er; 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone ; 
Blue  in  the  wind  th'  escutcheon'd  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain'd  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem. 
And  resolute  as  death,— whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  fame,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  rising  pride. 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side. 
In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  array'd : 
Upon  bis  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  play'd : 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace, 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  lace. 

•  The  city  Baldivla. 

t  He  had  served  in  the  wan  of  tuly. 


Though  pass'd  in  tears  the  daytpring  of  his  ysitk, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  trudi : 
He,  in  Valdivia,  own'd  a  nobler  friend ; 
Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rode :  upon  his  youthful  miea 
A  mild  but  sad  intelligence  was  seen: 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  there; 
And  though  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle's,  bright, 
It  beara'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  line, 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and  mateUecki, 

shine, 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  stand, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  hand,— 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  columns  wheel. 
Each  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile  r~ 
While  trumps,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  his  sir, 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  love  to  hear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds,— or,  beikdis( 

low, 
With  levell'd  lances,  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt, — and  thunders  broke, 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smoke, 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  roll'd  away, 
And  the  red  file,  stretch 'd  out  in  long  array. 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  the  beams  of  day, 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glitter'd  bright,-' 
«« Philip  !"♦  he    cried,  «*see8t    thou  the  gtoriw 

sight. 
And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  land 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds,  like  these,  with- 
stand ?" 
•*  Forgive !"  the  youth  replied,  and  checkM  a 
tear, — 
**  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  is  dear  I— 
My  native  land  !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth, 
The  scene  wheie  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birth! 
What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give, 
Is  yours,  my  lord  !     You  shielded — bade  me  liw, 
When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide 
I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  beside. 
I  bow'd — resign'd  to  fate ;  I  kiss'd  the  hand. 
Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land!f 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know, 
Though  Cortez'  desolating  march  laid  low 
The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico,— 
With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pizarro  strew 
The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 
Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brave, 
And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  graft.'" 
A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivia's  cheek— 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurr'd,  nor  deign "d  to  Vft^ 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire: 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire : 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along, 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng; 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blait 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world's  great  victor  p"*'^ 
Lautaro  tum'd,  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view, 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  witbdn* 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  his  bosom  iw«fl. 
Seeks  the  gray  Missionary's  humble  cell 


•Lautaro  had  been  bapdxad  b^  that  name 
t  Valdivia  had  before  been  in  GhiU. 
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Frootiag  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  munnuring  men. 
Of  unhewn  roots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratory  stood : 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appeared  a  cross, 
The  porch  within  was  Ikied  with  mantling  most  i 
A  crucifix  and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seem'd  and  one  to  guide ; 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o'er  $ 
And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 

more. 
O'er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and' gadding 

stray. 
The  clustering  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay : 
Two  moesy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  front,  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours, 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shooe,— 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 
"  To  count,  with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  'mid  the  flowers ; 
That,  one  b^  one,  came  forth,  and  died. 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  s%ht  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart !" 
Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near, 
And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
A.  fount,  like  rain-drops,  filter 'd  through  the 

stone, — 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
Intent  his  fairy  pastime  to  pursue. 
And,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue. 
The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur'd,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest. 
And  from  the  myrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest. 
No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near ) 
The  noise  of  ocean  fiuntly  met  the  ear. 
That  scem'd.  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast. 
Bat  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past ; 
Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  hush'd  to  rest. 
His  pale  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  his  breast, 
Anselmo  sat :  the  sun,  with  westering  ray, 
Just  touch'd  his  temples  and  his  locks  of  gray. 
There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye ; — 
The  world  to  him  **  was  as  a  thing  gone  by." 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look, 
Then  bent  it  thoughtful,  and  unclasp'd  the  book  $ 
And  whilst  the  hourglass  shed  its  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum*  lick'd  his  wither'd  hand. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow  declining  day. 
Which  through  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ray. 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seem'd  light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  his 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot. 
Be  thought  upon  the  world,  but  moum'd  it  notj 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  could  control. 
And  bend  to  mercy,  one  proud  soldier's  soul  t 
Enough,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod, 
He  led  one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 


•  A  small  and  beauUful  species,  which  is  domesticated. 
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*<  Whence  comes  my  son  ?"  with  kind  compla^ 
cent  look 
He  ask'd,  and  ck>sed  again  th'  embossed  book. 

**  I  oome  to  thee  for  peace  !"  the  youth  replied: 
"  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  jMride, 
In  this  sad  Christian  world  i  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destrojrers,  like  a  vulture,  came. 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  ? 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace — for  peace !" 

*<  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried, «  with  God  above  t 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

**  We  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toii,and  strife, 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand, 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice— our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth. 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  siekness  or  in  health,— 
Meek  piety  thy  awfol  hand  surveys, 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  on  the  subject  plain. 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark  !  'twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

**  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path :  the  grave 
Yawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave ; 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh, 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  f 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds, 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds  i 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night, 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endless 
light" 

Cakto  III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Evening  and  nighi  (ftke  tame  day. 

Anselmo's  story— Converted  Indians— Confession  of  the 
wandering  rainairel— Night  scene. 

ANSELHO'S   TALE. 
«  Come, — ^for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts,*-and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  mant  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it— thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknown — too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake. 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apathy, 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkensf  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush, 

*  No  pan  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  Chill  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  by 
some  **  white  Indians." 

2t2 
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WbcD  I  disclose  my  hidden  griefs,  the  tale 
Hkj  more  than  wisdom  or  reproof  prevail. 
0,  may  it  teach  thee,  till  all  trials  cease, 
To  bold  thy  course,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace : 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay. 
Who  faith  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  are 
swept  away ! 

**  Where  fair  Sevillc'ii  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  GuadilquiverM  geniiy-stealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide, 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side, 
My  youth  was  passM.    O,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  heaven's  own  light  your  morn- 
ings shone ! 

•*  E'en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend, — 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part, 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  aged  heart. 

**  Forgive  the  cause,  0  God ! — forgive  the  tear, 
That  flows,  e'en  now,  o'er  Leonora's  bier ; 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  n<me 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

*<  As  by  her  widow'd  mother's  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sjrmpathy  I  felt 
At  Easter-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  censer  swung. 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light, 
-  From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear. 
When  *  Adoremus'  swell'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seem'd,  methought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky, 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

**  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new, 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew : 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart, 
But  fortune  whisper'd.  We,  a  while,  must  part 

«<  The  minster  toU'd  the  middle  hour  of  night, 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  affright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 

*  The  holy  Inquisition  !'— from  the  bed 

I  started ;  snatch'd  my  da^^r,  and  my  cloak — 

*  Who  dare  accuse  me .'' — none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

**  How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade. 
In  torch-light,  as  their  victim  they  convey 'd, 
By  dark-inscribed  and  massy-window'd  walls, 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  terrific  halls ; 
(For  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rites  of  Spain) — 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast, 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd ! 

**  They  left  me,  faint  and  breathless  with  affright, 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night ; 
0 !  think,  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 
still. 

"Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom. 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 


♦Of  Moorish  architecture. 


Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  sustain. 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retum'd  again ; 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  pass'd. 

<*  Five  years  immured  in  the  deep  den  of  mght^ 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  sun's  blessed  light 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  barrM* 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  jarr'd, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang'd  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floor : 
I  stamp'd ;  the  vault  and  winding  caves  around 
Retum'd  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  ma^sy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown ; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace. 
I  enter'd,  step  by  step ;  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  throu^  long  passages  of  night, 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light ; — 
It  was  the  sun — ^the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 
Of  day !    I  knelt — I  wept — the  glittering  stma 
Roll'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave. 
Conceal 'd  in  woods  above  the  winding  wave. 

**  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut;  nor  dared  to  leave. 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmering  em 
Remembering  still  affection's  fondest  hours, 
I  tum'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers  ; 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unknown  i 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

**  The  morning  came ;  the  busy  tumult  swells ; 
Knolling  to  church,  I  heard  the  minster  bells : 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  stray'd, 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand ; 
She  tum'd  her  look — she  saw  my  hollow  eyee. 
And  knew  me, — wasted,  wan,  and  in  disguise; 
She  shriek'd,  and  fell — breathless,  I  left  the  £uie 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again  ; 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  givtt, 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

"  Far  off"  I  bent  my  melancholy  way. 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gray. 
From  every  human  eye  my  sorrows  hid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book. 
My  morsel  with  affliction's  sons  to  share. 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care — 
Forgotten,  thus  I  lived,  till  day  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  away. 

"  One  winter's  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  cdl 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell, 
An  aged  crone  approach 'd,  with  panting  breath- 
She  bade  roe  hasten  to  the  house  of  death. 

"  I  came — with  moving  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone, 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  shone ; 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  hands. 

"  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  head 
I  *  Forgive,  forgive  ?  they  told  me  he  was  dead  ! 
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Bot  in  the  loiuhioe  of  that  dreadful  day. 
That  gave  me  to  another's  arms  away, 
I  law  him— like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare; 
I  saw  his  wasted  eyehalls'  ghastly  glare ; 
I  saw  his  lips— (0  hide  them,  God  of  love !) 
I  saw  hu  Urid  lips,  half  muttering,  move, 
To  curse  the  maid,  forgetful  of  her  vow ; 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  curse — to  curse  me  now  !' 

«*He  lives  to  bless!*  1  cried;   and  drawing 
nigh, 
Held  up  the  crucifix :  her  heavy  eye 
She  raised,  and  scarce  pronounced — *  Does  he  yet 

live  ? 
Can  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ? — 
Will  God  forgive— the  Lord  who  bled— will  He  ? 
Ah,  no  I  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me  !' 

"  Words  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  faint. 
The  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint. 
She  knew  me — her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain, 
Drawing,  she  press'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  again. 

**'  By  a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived. 
The  tale  of  fraudful  falsehood  I  believed ; 
And  thought  thee  dead  !   he  gave  the  stem  com- 
mand, 
And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio *s  hand. 
I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees — 
Rothless  inquisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
Of  the  dark  torture-house.*    Trembling  for  life. 
Yes — I  became  a  sad,  heart-broken — wife ! 
Yet  curse  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
Already  my  full  heart  has  had  its  share. 
Abandon 'd — left  in  youth  to  want  and  wo ! 
O !  let  these  tears,  that  agonizing  flow. 
Witness  how  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent  : 
Yet  one  is  lovely — one  is  innocent  I 
Protect — protect' — (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
*  When  I  am  dead — protect  my  orphan  child ." 

**  The  dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain *d 
My  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explain'd. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Barter'd  her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 

**  I  laid  her  bones  in  earth :  the  chanted  hynm 
Echoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
I  heard,  far  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll, 
And,  sorrowing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
soul !' 
Far  o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd. 
And  Indiana  call'd — the  orphan  maid : 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
Seem'd,  grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay. 

^  Renouncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes, 
Amid  untutor'd  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth,  or  save 
From  stripes  and  torttire  the  poor  Indian  slave. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent — alone, 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
I  saw,  in  dark  adversity's  cold  hour. 
Thy  virtues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower ; 
From  chains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, . 
Pour»d  on  thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth ; 
By  thy  warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
Call'd  thee  my  other  child— ray  age's  son. 


*  Perhaps  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  Se- 
ville was  the  first  place  in  Spain  In  which  the  Inquisition 
wasc«abl{shedinl481. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim ; 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  the 

same: 

Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft. 
Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 
I  mark'd  each  slowly  struggling  thought — I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head. 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 
Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

<*Here  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  cease  t 
There  is  a  God — believe — and  part  in  peace !»' 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay. 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone. 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain. 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train, — 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press,— 
"  Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  to 

bless. 
And  said,  **  My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love : 
To-morrow,  and  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone. 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retire<l — along  the  twilight  gray, 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  ? 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  his  shoulders  slung. 
Where'er  he  pass'd  he  play'd,  and  loved,  and  sung 
And  thus  accomplish 'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
"  Father,"  he  cried,  "  uncertain  of  the  fate 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await. 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  rtiaid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betray'd, 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?" 

"  Say  on,"  the  father  cried  | 
"  Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied." 

«« Then  hear,  Anselmo  !    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild ; 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  mind. 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

«•  I  never  shall  forget  the  day — the  hour, — 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power. 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  ft* 

mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old. 
Who  tales  of  Cortez  and  Balboa  told. 
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Won  my  young  ear,  when  paiuing  to  survey 
Tb*  Atlantic,  white  in  sunshine  far  away, 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world, — rivers  like  seas. 
Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  but  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  rude, 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude, 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maid— 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet, 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet, 
Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 
forget. 

"  My  ardent  fancy  follow'd  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke. 
Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told, 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  roll'd ; 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay. 
And  how  the  green  bird  mock'd  and  talk'd  aU 
day! 

"  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new. 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view ; 
Young,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross'd  the  toiling  seas  that  roar'd  between. 
And,  with  ideal  images  impress'd. 
Stood  on  these  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

«*  Still  to  romantic  fantasies  resigned, 
I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind. 
And  climb 'd  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  t>efore. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore, 
Had  wander'd  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  mom. 
Far  from  the  tract — I  blew  the  signal  horn — 
But  echo  only  answered.    'Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder 'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west ; 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone ; 
I  seem'd  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown  •, 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice, 
When  !  bark  !  methought  I  heard  a  huA^ui  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  tioop; 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade — 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat. 
I  listen 'd — all  is  still — but  hark  I  again 
Near  and  more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain : 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
Truant,'  she  cried,  *  thy  lurking  place  is  found.' 
With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound, 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishment  and  awe : 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose ! 
Ha  !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,) 
She  pitied,  raised  me  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed  ; 
The  llama  follow'd  with  her  tinkling  bell : 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  icy  summits : — to  be  brief. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief; 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  lost  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  not : — by  the  pine  wood  bUie, 
The  daughter  stood,  and  turn'd  a  cake  of  maize. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  hand  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  air — 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital  spare — 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindness,  if  not  love, 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  sing, 
And  sometimes   touch'd  with   playful  hand  tbr 

string : 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  strain, 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  again : 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide ; 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  essay. 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play ; 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbouring  tree, 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  our  glee. 

*<  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orange  boughs. 
And  pledged — oh !  perjury — eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tenderness,  and  cried, 
<  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  P 
Yes !  we  will  live — live  and  be  happy  here — 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the  tear: 
Thou  shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and  see 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  me.' 
So  many  a  happy^day  in  this  deep  glen. 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men. 
Was  pass'd  !    Nay  !  father,  the  sad  sequel  hear; 
Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year- 
Ambition  call'd  me:  True,  I  knew,  to  part. 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  trusting  heart- 
True,  I  had  vow'd — but  now  estranged  and  coM, 
She  saw  ray  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behold — 
She  would  go  with  me — leave  the  lonely  glade 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stem  voice  forbade. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept,—*  Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 
*  Go  to  thy  distant  land — foif  et  this  tear — 
Forget  these  rocks, — ^forget  I  once  was  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly. 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor'^  (ate !' 

<*  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stubborn  mind 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind — 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain. 
And  join'd  the  careless  military  train : — 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee, 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee." 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe, 
**  Yes !  thoughtless  youth,  my  absolution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone  ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend — 
0,  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fiancy's  guide. 
Let  stern-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pti 

side — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
O !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Ditdain  to  act  mean  falsehood's  coward  part, 
And  let  religion  dignify  thine  art. 

*If,  by  thy  bed,  thou  seest  at  midnight  stand 
Pale  conscience,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand, 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  thy  soul,  uprises  dire  remorse — 
Fly  to  God's  mercy— fly,  ere  yet  too  late— 
Feitepe  one  hour  marks  thy  eternal  fate- 
Let  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow, 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow, 
The  last  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go — in  secret  weep — and  sin  no  more !" 

The  stars  innumerous  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  before  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  thousand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  display*d. 
Whilst,  looking  up,  thus  silently  he  pray'd : — 
**  O !  bow  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense, 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence, 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
From  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  head. 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more — 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye, 
Aiid  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss. 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

**  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
Shines  Heaven's  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul— 
O !  pure  effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 
In  thee  I  think — I  feel — I  live — I  move — 
Yet  when — 0 !  thou,  whose  name  is  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  thy  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  ?   O !  when  shall  sever'd  nations  raise 
Ose  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

'^Soon  may  thy  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace. 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  chidings  cease .' 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill, 
Thy  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil. 
As  best  I  may,  thy  high  and  holy  will. 
Till,  weary,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close. 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose !" 

Canto  IV. 

ABGUBI£NT. 

Isiembly  of  Indian  warriors— Caupolican,  Ongolmo 
Teoeapel— Mountain  ehlef— Song  of  the  Indian  wfsard 
—White  woman  and  child. 

Far  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Tb'  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 
Twas  midnight  now :  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red. 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spreaa : 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  glance. 
Obscured,  or  showed,  some  dreadful  countenance ) 
And  every  warrior,  as  his  club  he  rear'd. 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd ; 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

seen. 
Id  sea-wolTs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood ; 
Gnash'd    his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

•«  Blood !" 
Bi«  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound. 
Hen,  brooding  death,  the  l^oge  Ongolmo  frown  *d  i 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race, 

To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  mace. 

With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell, 

Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  Teucapel. 

Like  a  lone  cjrpress,  stately  in  decay, 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away, 
And  hung  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs, 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs ; 
Chiefs  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plaia  < 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main, 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke. 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead ; 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  hollow  sounds  <*  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood — and  watch 'd,  with  anxknit 
eyes, 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  arise : 
No  voices  came — no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke : — 

«*  Hail  we  the  omen  ! — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices  !    Mourn,  devoted  Spain  ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants  I  still,  along  our  coasts, 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  ? 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace  I 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose ; 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain ; 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail ; 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gore ; 
Insolent  tyrants  !    We — prepared  to  die. 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground. 
Anil  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
**  Insolent  tyrants  !"  burst  the  general  cry, 
"  We,  met  for  vengeance .'   We — prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy  !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, . 
"  This  hatchet  never  yet  in  blood  was  dyed  I 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
*  See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie ."  ** 

The  mountain  warrior.    **  O,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days. 
When  victor  on  Ma3rpocba's  banks  I  stood ; 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roUM  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  hehn  in  twain ! 


*  The  first  Spaniard  who  visited  Chili.  He  entered  It 
t>7  the  dreadfia  passage  of  the  snows  of  the  Andes;  but 
afterwards  the  paasafe  was  attempted  through  the  desert 
of  Alacama. 
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BOWLES. 


My  strength  is  wellnigh  gone !  years  markM  with 

wo 
Bave  o*er  me  pass'd,  and  bow'd  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son !    Beloved  boy ! 
Thy  Other's  last,  best  hope !— his  pride !— his  joy ! 
0,  hadst  thou  lived— sole  object  of  my  prayers ! — 
To  gnard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs  ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !    Thou  art  gone  ; 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone : 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath. 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand ; 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command ; 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Snrvey'd  th'  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began : 

"Friends,  fathers,  brothers  — dear  and  sacred 
names ! 
Tour  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims : 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire  ( 
One  spirit  animate — one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  ?  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons. 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky  \ 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near — 
Who  now  this  awfiil  invocation  hear — 
rhat  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
rUl,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth* 

**  But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
rumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
rjnless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide : 
Let  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide, 
ind,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
•  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
Wever  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
4nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 
Kt  once  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran : 
**  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican  ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear. 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Never  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  Injured  land,  are  free." 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief:    *'  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  waniors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs ;  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose : 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones. 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter'd  bones. 
Four  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood, 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands, 
**  Bring  forth  the  lots — unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  torn  his  face. 
And  dig  beneath  his  feet  a  narrow  space."* 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Molina  for  a  particular  de> 
ecripUoD  of  the  war>sacrifice,  which  is  yerjr  striking  and 
poetical. 


Caupolican  uplifts  his  axe,  and  cries, 
"  Gods  of  our  land,  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! 
Now,  listen,  warriors  !" — and  forthwith  i 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands. 
"Soldier, cast  in  the  lot!" 

With  looks  aghast, 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

«  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spain, 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  .'" 


"ViUagra!" 

WARmiOK. 

«  Earth  upon  the  billet  heap; 
«  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 


"  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  1 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Coquimbo's  sandi  ?* 


"Ocampo! 


**  Earth  upon  the  billet  heapi 
**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  !** 
The  ^k  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name  ?" 

wAmmioR. 
"Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  aghast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
"  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plaa 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  ?** 

CAPTIVE. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  that  name  a  sudden  erf 
Burst  forth,  ^nd  every  lance  was  lifted  high. 


*«  Valdivia ! Earth  upon  the  billet  heap ; 

**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  !*' 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
"  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  death,  it 
sound ; 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around. 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  gtooam 
Again  deep  stillness  hush'd  the  listening  crowd, 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

SOirO  TO  THE   OOD  OF  WAE. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead, 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night. 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride, 
(^  slaughter'd  Spaniards,  at  thy  side, 
Slaughter'd  by  the  Indian  spear. 
Mighty  Epanaiim,t  hear ! 


•  Namtf  of  the  war  deny. 
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*•  Hark,  the  battle  !— Hark,  the  din  ! 
Now  the  deeds  of  death  begin  ! 
The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds  !  above, 
I  hear  their  hoarse  artillery  move  ! 
Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain, 
Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain  ! 
The  noise  was  in  the  northern  sky  ! 
Haste,  pursue  I    They  fly— they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell, 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
See  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high, 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly ; 
And,  on  the  shadow *d  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death  ! 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp, 
May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain  i 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead !" 
The  wavering  fire  flash'd  with  expiring  light. 
When  thrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard ;  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood, 
With  lifted  axe,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  fiaint  from  terror's  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms, 
AppearM.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
"  Save!"  she  exclaim'd,with  harrow'd  aspect  wild ; 
*«  O,  save  my  innocent— my  helpless  child !" 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke. 
Caapolican,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke— 
*<  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite, 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?'* 
**  From  ocean." 

**  Who  is  the  who  fainting  lies. 
And  now  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore, 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore : 
They  fell  beneath  our  hatchets,— and  again. 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.t 
The  child  and  woman — of  a  race  we  hate^ 
Warriors,  tis  yours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate." 
**  Vengeance !"  aloud,  fierce  Marian tu  cried : 
**  Vengeance .'  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied  ! 
Let  none  of  hated  Spanish  blood  remain, 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate' our  plain  !" 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
Stretch'd  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 

smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
"  O  I  think  upon  your  little  ones  !"  he  cried, 
"  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied." 

Caupolican  then  fix'dhis  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child. 


•  Terrific  imaginary  beings,  called  "Man-animals," 
thai  leuve  their  ca^es  br  nighu  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  they  fly.    See  Molina. 

t  "  Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean."— Cols* 
ridgt. 


Then  firmly  spoke  *. — 

"White  woman,  we  were  free, 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  the 

guilt ! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Yet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppose 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  earnest  here  a  captive — so  abide, 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide." 
He  spoke :  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey; 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day, 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away. 

Cahto  V. 
ARGUMENT. 

Ocean  cave— Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  maid— <?«Blof 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

'TIS  dawn ; — the  distant  Andes'  rocky  spires, 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  ties. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight, 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains' glittering  headf, 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads, 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  display'd 
In  variotis  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain, 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew  ( 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew  i 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride, 
The  tall  flamingo,  by  the  river's  side. 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd. 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 

Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  valleys  ring. 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave  ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  diipping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made : 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof. 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof; 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height. 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light  ( 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 

Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay. 
Till  morn  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away ; 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  himg. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  light,^ 
And,  'mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head ; 
And  hark  !  a  voice — a  woman's  voice— its  sotmd 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vault  profound — 
"  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !t 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 


*  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  is  white,  and  its  wings  of 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson, 
t  From  Mongo  Park. 
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Upon  the  cold  earth  she  is  liid  t 

Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  !*' 
It  8eeiii*d  the  burden  of  a  song  (tf  wo  $ 
And  mark,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  more 

slow 

Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild— » 

Her  banging  locks  are  wreathM  with  rock-weed 

wild— 
Gently  she  spoke, «  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear^ 
Art  thou  afraid  ^  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
0 !  still  more  wietcbed  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  1  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo !  I  brin^r,  from  banks  and  thickets  wild, 
Wood-strawberrifcs,  and  honey  for  thy  child." 

SPAIflSH   WOHAir. 

"  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place, 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

BffDIAir. 

**  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once — ^but  he  is  flown. 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath ; 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
0,  say  !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o*er  the  wave, 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?'* 

SPAIVISH   WOMAN. 

**  Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft ; 
Him  I  have  followM — need  I  tell  thee  more, 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hopeless,  on  this  shore  ?*' 

INDIAN. 

**  0 !  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide. 
Yes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  !  from  Caracalla's  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  night-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore, 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?    He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God, — through  passes  dark  and  wild 
He  will  direct  thy  way  !    Come,  follow  me ; 
O,  yet  be  loved,  be  happy — and  be  free  I 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain. 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again  !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  still. 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill. 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  Itata's  side, 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried : 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  "  Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee ! — Fare- 
well !" 
The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead — ^below, 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night. 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat : — a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd. 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 


*  The  owl  Is  an  object  of  pecollar  dread  to  the  Indians 
of  Chili. 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move ;  but  not  a  living  aoul 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongotano  and  the  seer. 
The  warrk>r  half  advanced  his  lilted  spear. 
Then  spoke — *'  Dread  master  of  the  secret  lore ! 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore  ^ 
-  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  taU," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spell. 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood, 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp*d  with  blood. 
**  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thou  reply- 
Say,  shall  I  live,  and  spurn  them  as  they  £e  ?* 
»Twas  silence.    **  Speak  I**  he  cried — no  voice  wn 

there- 
Earth  moan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  shook  the  air. 
»Tis  pass'd — the  phantoms,  with  a  shriek,  are  flown. 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  alone 

St.  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  midnight  chimes,* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their  primss, 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane, 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  tower'd  fane — 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  storm  aioee, 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes*  nows. 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  ring 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  smg. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  lurid  Ugjit 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  night 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  address'd. 
"  Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  storm  ? 

Ha  !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 

I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 

By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart  I 

Tis  Death,  the  king  J  the  rocks  around. 

Hark  !  echo  back  the  fearful  sound — 

'Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 

The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey — 

Spectre,  hence  !  we  cannot  die — 

Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy ; 

Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art  I" 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th'  uplifted  dait,— 
"  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 

I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell  I 

Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 

My  fiends  have  drank  your  children's  gore; 

Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 

The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  hate  ! 

Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears, 

And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  teti^ 

(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain,) 

But  one— one  only  shall  remain, 

Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again.'* 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.    »*  Thee,"  they  flag, 
"  Hail  to  thee.  Death !   All  hail,  to  Death  the  kuf 

The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'er^— 

The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 
"  Victor  of  the  southern  world. 

Whose  crimson  banners  were  unftirl'd 

O'er  the  silence  of  the  waves, — 

O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 

Stern  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast  ? 

Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 

Hark  !  hark  !  they  are  his  latest  cries  ! 

Spirits,  hence ! — he  dies .'  he  dies !" 

*  1  trust  this  poetica  licentia  may  be  paidons4 
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AROUMENT. 

Tbe  cHf  of  CoBceptkm-Castle— Lautaro— Wild  Indian 
BMid-Zarinel-MiMioDarT. 

Tke  second  moon  had  now  began  to  wane, 
Since  bold  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain — 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco's  port  and  bay, 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  way-worn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  ptst'd 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o'er  savannahs  vast, 
With  hope  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  tbe  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  welUknown  sounds  salute  him, as  more  near 
llie  citadel  and  battlements  appear ; 
Th'  approaching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals } 
The  tnunpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
Some  long-lost  object  of  her  love  to  'spy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march ; 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  reroember'd  greets^ 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng, 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along^— 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appear'd 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'd. 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy  gate  he  rode— 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand. 
And  ask  for  tidings  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell. 
He  seeks,  a  weary  man,  his  evening  cell. 
No  90Tinds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state, 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
But  o'er  a  little  Wcad,  with  folded  hands, 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands  } 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease. 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
Rings  to  the  loud  triumphant  festival ; 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof, — 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof/— 
Whilst,  seen  far  off;  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state, 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
Valdivia  sits — ^while,  striking  loud  the  strings, 
The  wandering  minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
"  For  Chili  conquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again  ! 
For  Chili  conquer'd,  raise  th*  heroic  strain !" 
**  Bard,"  cried  Valdivia, "  sleep  is  on  thy  lid ! 
Wake,  minstrel ! — sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  !**• 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmark'd,  and  wander'd  by  the  moonlight  sea } 
He  heard  far  off,  in  dissonant  acclaim, 
Tbe  song,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
Aa  f  well'd  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound. 
He  raised  his  eyes  impatient  from  the  ground ; 
Then  smote  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
*CUU  !  my  country ;  would  that  I  had  died 


*  Omitted  in  the  poem,  as  too  much  impeding  the  omt- 
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On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murder'd  father  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dejected  and  alone, 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  form — his  face--his  hair . 

Hold,  soldier .'   Stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha !  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   « Avenge,'  he  cries, 

*  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds !'   He  faints  -he 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow !  can  I  then  fbrget 
My  father's  look — his  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet ! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand : 
'Avenge!'   he  cries,  and  waves   his  dim-eeen 

hand !" 
Thus  mused  the  youth,  distempered  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark  !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  he  heard  the  sounds 
It  came  fiom  yonder  rocks ;  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 
**  1  heard  the  song  of  gladness : 

It  seem'd  but  yesterday. 
But  it  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  try 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
O  *  wretched  maid,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away. 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe !" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led. 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head. 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand. 
He  saw,  with  wildering  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter'd  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung ; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes, 
Lautaro  spoke :  "  0  !  say  what  croel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  ; 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain : 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget !  the  world  is  wide } 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide: 
In  the  calm  of  tbe  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-b]os8om,t 

skim. 
Now  listen — If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O  ?  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say,— though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 
troth— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch *d  his  hand— she  said, «  Adien !»» 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew. 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  distance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell. 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
"Olola  !— ha  !  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
0,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 


*  Indian  cloak. 

t  Tbe  '*  iea-bloMom,"  Holothuria,  known  to  sfiamon  by 
the  name  of  "  Portuguese  man  of  war,"  is  among  the  nsH 
striking  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  calms  of  the  Southern 
ocean. 
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All  night  he  wander'd  bj  the  desert  main, 
To  catch  the  melancholy  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blaze  in  Penco's  castled  hall 
/  That  echoed  to  the  midnight  fesUvaL 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  opprest. 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  sung 
J0(  the  brave  Cid,  as  o'er  the  strings  he  hung, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  fall'n  asleep, 
Weary,  and  now  was  hush'd  in  slumbers  deep. 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams; 
Or  sits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Bfinbo's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  ireckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke : 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place. 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  pallid  face. 
fie  wakes — be  gazes  round — ^tbe  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring. 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displajrs, 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatter'd  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while. 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile. 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek )  his  &4ed  eye,  yet  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seem'd  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rote. 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
«*  I  will  return,"  he  cried,  ♦*  and  whisper,  live  I 
And  say — (0 !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive !  forgive  !* 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wander'd  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  surges  beat, 
An  Indian  corpse  was  roll'd  beneath  his  feet : 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound — 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground ; 
It  seem'd  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touch'd  the  hand — ^it  was  no  longer  warm; 
fie  tum'd  iU  face— 0!    G<id,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fix'd  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hue, 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew  ! 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced ; 
His  keen  eye,  like  a  startled  eagle's,  glanced  t 
*Ti8  she .' — he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impress'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast. 

**  0,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  we  meet— thus  meet — at  last  ?" 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed, 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gazed ; 
(For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand, 
Ajid  to  his  forehead  press 'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

"Speak!  whence  art  thou ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
ITpraising,  answered, 

**  Peace  is  with  the  dead  ! 


Him  dost  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  thee  ? 
Here-^trike  the  fell  assassin— I  am  he !" 

«  Die !"  he  ezclaim'd,  and  with  convulaive  0lut 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  &ther,  with  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look,— > 
He  trembled — struck  his  brow — and,  turning  rooni. 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmur'd— «  Father,  Heaven  has  heard  t^ 

prayer — 
*<  But  O !  the  sister  of  my  soul— lies  tikere ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumph'd  !  Father,  hei^ 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  woep  I'* 
Anselmo  with  calm  brow  approach'd  the  place. 
And  hasten 'd  with  his  staif  his  Altering  pace: 
**  Ho  !  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,"  be  cried, 
«  Speak !"— ^<  Holy  father,"  the  sad  youth  i^died, 
**  God  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  victim  roll 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soul 
Its  guilt:  0  !  &ther,  holy  father,  pray 
That  Heaven  may  take  the  deep  dire  curse  away.' 

"  0 !  yet,"  Anselmo  cried,  **  live  and  repent, 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  warning  seat — 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  piaysr.** 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shock, 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid's  hair  a  lock — 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  press'd. 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  breast 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea^beat  grave. 
And  pray'd, "  Her  soul,  0 !  blessed  Bfaiy,  savo  V* 

Cahto  vn. 

ARGUMENT. 

Midnight— ValdlWa's  tent— Missionary— Mareh  to  ihs 
valley  Arauco— First  sight  of  aasemUad  lodiaos. 

Thc  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bugle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  flew,— 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alarum  gave. 
Smoke  roU'd,  and  thunder  echoed  oVr  the  wave; 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
"What  tidings?"  "Of  the  tribes!"  ascoutrc|riied| 
"  E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assail. 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale  !** 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
"  Philip,"  he  cred, "  belike  thy  words  have  truth  i 
Tt)e  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  city  dames 

"Dost  thou  not  fear? Nay-nloet  thou  bsC 

reply? 
Now  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin— that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
But,  as  thou  saidiit,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride, 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side ! 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  display 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day ! 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  cel^— 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  sound  to  arms  !** 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chiefs  commands. 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  standi  t 
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"Father,"  Valdivia  cried,  "  fierce  are  our  foes, — 

Tbe  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows  j — 

Let  mass  be  sung. — ^Father,  this  very  night 

I  would  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 

Tet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victory, 

Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,— - 

It  blenches  not !   But,  whatsoe'er  befall. 

Good  father !  I  would  part  in  peace  with  all. 

So  tell  Lautaro-— his  ingenuous  mind 

Pefhape  may  grieve,  if  late  I  seem'd  unkind  :— 

Bear  my  heart  speak — though  far  from  virtue's  way 

Ambition's  lure  hath  led  my  steps  astray, 

No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 

Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 

«<  If  hasty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire, 
Tbey  flash  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire  i 
Lantmro  knows  it — ^There  is  somewhat  more— 
I  would  not,  here— here,  on  this  distant  shore 
(Should  they,  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail, 
And  this  good  sword  and  these  firm  sinews  £ul) 
Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 
Unbostled,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
A  dying  many-— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 
IC^t  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage ; 
Aad  thou  majrst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 
OVr  the  heap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies  t — 

80  God  be  with  thee : " 

By  the  torches*  light, 
The  slow  procession  moves  i  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted:  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim. 
At  intervals,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hjrmn. 
Now  all  is  still,  that  only  you  might  hear— 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear. 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes. 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldier'^  plumes) — 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  tread, 
That  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 

Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
wide  way; 
Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
Biealcs  on  the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heightf 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
By  tite  dim  taper's  solitary  ray, 
Tired,  in  his  trat,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

Meantime,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
llid  bright  pavilions  and  imperial  domes, 
Where  terraces,  and  battlements,  and  towers, 
Gttsten  in  air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers. 
Sodden  the  visionary  pomp  is  past,— 
The  vacant  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast,— 
A  dismal  vault  appears^— where,  with  swoln  eyes. 
As  starting  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies : 
It  is  Almagro's  corpse  !f — ^roll  on,  ye  drums, 
Lo !  where  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
Her  gold,  her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
Before  the  mighty  conqueror  of  Peru ! 


♦  Sbakspeare. 

t  It  may  be  necessary  to  lay  here,  ihat  wheneTer  the 
Spaniards  founded  a  city,  after  the  immediate  walls  of 
defence,  their  first  object  was  to  build  'a  church,  and  to 
have,  with  as  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiastical 
servicea  performed.  Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
them,  in  America,  were  of  transcendent  beauty  and 
magnificence 

SAlmagro,  who  fira:  penetrated  into  Chill,  was  after- 
wards itraogled. 


Ah  !  turn  and  see — a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow^^ee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  &lls  !* — ^he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  more  ? 
Valdivia,  hark ! — ^it  was  another  groan ! 
Another  shadow  comes ! — it  is  thy  own ! 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms !— ^ive,  give  him  breath ! 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death ! 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke :— he  is  alone : 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone: 
"  Lautaro,  haste  !"  be  cried  (  **  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master  ! — Ah !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  ? — Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  early  tnmipets  ring  the  second  blast ! 
Arm,  arm!— E'en  now,  th'  impatient  chaiger 

neighs! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  conmiand, 
**  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observsmt  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneath  the  heaven's  gray  utk, 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  mardi  $ 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  home  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  praet 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  his  breast. 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  eflftilgence  play'd. 
Majestic  rein'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone, 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperial  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  gknr. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow  1 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light. 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind. 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew. 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  slimg, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbtlf 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train. 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken'd  the  distant  plaiik 
Drums  roU'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  cletr. 
At  Intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine. 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roU'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier. 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain. 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  speait. 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  hoar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze. 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays  $ 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  speais. 


*  Pisarro  was  assassinated. 
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Part  teen,  put  loit  t  the  kmg  illustrious  march 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  rarious  arch ; 
And  seems,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  arraj. 
O'er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  waj. 
On  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe. 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw« 
Ten  pendent  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  ran. 
All  gashed  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun ; 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  passM  before. 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  lK>rses  startled,  as  they  tramp'd  in  blood ; 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

But  boots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire ; 
Valdivia*s  eye  flash'd  with  indignant  fire : 
**  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass !"  he  cried — 
«  Onward !"  tti'  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hill's  ascending  crest, 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  beneath  his  eye. 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco's  valley  He. 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance. 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seem'd  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill : 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
•«  Banner,  advance !"  Give  out"  Castile !"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray, 
And  new  the  host,  in  terrible  array. 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  plain. 
Has  halted:— 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
.  From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades ; 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams, 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams ; 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep ; 
ll^iaas,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb, 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless.— 

When  they  saw  the  Spanish  line 
Ananged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine, 
Burst — instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)— 
**  Tjrrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die !" 

Grim  Mariantu  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
HurlM  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong, — 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel, 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  «*  Castile  !  Castile !" 
Led  on  the  charge . — ^like  a  descending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue. 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

e  Bode  bangioc  bridges,  constructed  by  the  natives. 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teucapel 

Advancing,  in  the  front  (^  carnage,  fell. 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  rushM, 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  cmab'd 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  hands  in 

gore, 
And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcass  tore. 
Caupolkan,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  undaunted  k»ds. 
Till,  torn  and  shatter'd  by  the  ceaseless  fire, 
Thousands,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  spean^ 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongolmo  lies, 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lautaro  watch'd  the  long  and  dnbiout  fi^t : 
Pale  and  resign'd  the   meek   man  stood,  aai 

press'd 
More  close  the  holy  iroege  to  his  breast 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew, 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view, 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  to  trace 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face ; 
O'er  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite. 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word. 
Snatch 'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  the  swocd. 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest :  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  felL 
Lauuro  shouted,  «•  On  !  brave  brothers,  on  ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  N— the  day  is  woo  * 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro,— Attacapac*s  son  !" 

The  Indians  turn :  ogain  the  battle  bleeds — 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crush 'd  the  struggling  steeds. 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  beat, 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  tetreat 
"  Stand,  brave  companions  !"  bold  Valdivia  cried, 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
"  0 1  droop  not — droop  not  yet — all  i%  not  o'er — 
Brave,  fidthful  friends,  one  glorious  sally  more .'— 
Where  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  >" 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain, 
Clubs,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  enclose, 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  corpse. 
Lies  the  caparison 'd  and  dying  horse. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint:  long  yells  resound 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground. 
"  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seised !"— a  thousand 

cries 
Burst  forth—**  Valdivia  !  for  the  sacrifice !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign'd. 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  his  breast,  young  Zarinel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell : 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found, 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hush'd — save  where,  at  times,  aloot 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan, 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead. 
And  strike  with  BOUMbng  beaks  the  helmets  of  Ihs 

dead. 
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Cakto  vm. 

ARGUMENT. 

lwU*n  feiU  val  for  Tictory— Old  warrior  brought  in  wounded 
— BacognlsM  his  long-lott  ton,  and  dies— Discovery— 
Cooclnflkm  with  the  old  warrfor^  ftaeimlYand  prophetic 
ontloo  by  the  Missionary. 

The.  moro  retoms,  and  reddening  seems  to  shed 
One  ray  of  glory  on  the  patriot  dead  ! 
Round  the  dark  stone,  the  victor  chiefs  behold ! 
Still  on  their  locks  the  gouts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
There  stands  the  brave  CaupoUcan,  the  pride 
Of  Chili,  young  Lautaro  by  his  fide ! 
Near  th«  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood, 
Twelve  hundred  Spanish  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
Shrill  sound  the  pipes  of  death :  in  festive  dance. 
The  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  boughs  advance ; 
The  tinkling  sea-shells  on  their  ankles  ring. 
As,  hailing  thus  the  victor  youth,  they  sing : — 

SONO   OF   INDIAir   If  AIDS. 

I. 

*  O,  shout  for  Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave ! 
The  arm  of  whose  strength  was  uplifted  to  save, 
When  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

amain, 
And  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look'd  down  on  the 

slain! 

2. 

^  Twas  eve,  and  the  noise  ci  the  battle  was  o*er, 
Five  tboiwand  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 

gore: 
When  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  ftood. 
And  the  hones  and  iron  men  roll'd  in  their  blood ! 


"  As  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast, 
IW  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

pass'd; 
Shont,  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 
And  we  dance  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

the  sun !" 

Lautaro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
Oft  tnm'd  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round. 
'  He  is  not  here ! — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?" 
Ere  eager  voices  could  an  answer  give. 
With  faltering  footsteps  and  declining  head, 
And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led. 
Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears : 
**  Live,  live  ."*  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kusmg  press*d. 
With  folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast 
•  O,  live !  I  am  thy  son— thy  long-lost  child  I" 
The  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled — 
"Chili,  my  country,  is  avenged  !"  he  cried: 
**  My  son  !*' — then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 

Laataro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bowM, 
And  kiss'd  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
Tlie  sounds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran. 
When  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican, — 
''^What,  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain. 
Oust  thou  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ? — 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red, 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled, 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead. 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds ! — Fathers,  to-day, 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey.*' 

Lautaro  tum'd  his  eyes,  and,  gaaing  rouad, 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Aaselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stem  despair. 
His  helmet  deft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare, — 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  that  dropt  upon  his  mail. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  pale : 
Hii  eyel>row8,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent. 
And  stood,  compoied,  to  wait  the  dire  event. 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Ansehno  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  paat'd,^ 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade. 
E'en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray'd. 
Where  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  B0«nd 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground ; 
When,  starting  from  his  father's  corpse,  his  swoid 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried,  **  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow : 
But  save— save  hira,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe  !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  him  with  unmoved  eye. 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign 'd  reply ) 
When  Mariantu,— stealing  with  slow  pace. 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace, — 
Smote  him  to  earth:  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  tnd  yells,  **  So  fill  otir 
foes !" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space, 
As  black  in  death  he  mark'd  Valdivia's  face, 
Then  cried,  — ^  Chiefr,  friends,  and  thou,  Caupoli- 
can, 
0,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  sail'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-polluted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  ai^~ 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray^i. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  oeate. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  peace  !** 
The  victor  youth  saw  generotis  aympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye ; 
Then  thus  again :— ^  O,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear!<» 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel ; 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause. 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  cause  }— 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  flow, 
O !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

"  I  was  a  child — ^when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay. 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away. 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tear : 
This  humble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  from  dark  de» 

spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  head. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  him :  need  I  speak  f 
Behold,  affection's  tear  still  wets  my  cheek! 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  gnoe 
Her  fonn  unfolding,  tnd  her  beauteous  hett 
2u2 
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She  beard  my  orphan  tale ;  the  loved  to  hear, 
And  sometimes  for  my  fortunes  droppM  a  tear. 

**  Valdivia  saw  me,  now  in  blooming  age, 
And  claimed  me  from  the  father  as  his  page ; 
The  chief  too  cherish'd  me — yea,  saved  my  life, 
When  in  Pern  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  loved  so  well, 
Oft  I  retum'd  to  the  gray  father's  cell : 
His  voice  instructed  me ;  recall'd  my  jrouth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth ; 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
Cleared,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impress*d,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love : 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Peru, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  one  only  object  knewt 
I  lived  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share ; 
He  saw,  and  bless'd  us  with  a  father's  prayer. 

**  Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  came— a  stranger  in  my  native  land ! 
Anselmo  (so  him  call — ^now  most  in  need — 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  our  chief  so  summon 'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Christians  pray'd : 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fond  cares  bereft. 
Never  to  see  again — for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

*<  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  .' — 
Pity  this  aged  man ;  unbend  thy  brow : 
He  was  my  father — is  my  father  now  !" 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior's  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ? — what  pallid  form  is  seen  f 
As  crush'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow,— 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— • 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast, — scarce  drawn  her 

breath,— 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side, 
An  infuit  shrunk  from  the  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started  • 

*<  Injured  maid  of  Spain ! 
Me ! — me !— O,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !" 
She  heard  hit  voice,— with  rushing  thoughts  op- 

press'd. 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
^  Live !  live,  Lautaro !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aged  father !" — and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselmo 's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view — 
(As  round  Lautaro's  neck  her  arms  she  threw)— 
"Ah,  no !"  she  feebly  spoke  j  "  it  is  not  true ! — 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around : 
Here,  his  brains  scatter'd  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood. 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  mournful,  yet  in  sorrow  mild, 
Stood  opposite :— '*  A  blessing  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense. 
And  then,  with  kMks  aghast,  **  0  bear  us  hence !" 


Now  all  th'  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  cried, 
"  Live,  live )    Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  !^ 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  snatch'd  his  boy. 
And  kiss'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy ; 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  speak. 
And  felt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cheek : 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrace. 
And  kiss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivia's  goie. 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  slept  the  summer  light, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bri^t. 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined : 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  green. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  seen; 
And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  above. 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  beut  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteous  boy. 

"  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved  !  say. 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood. 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood  ?" 
Waked  by  his  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  d^th. 
Faint  she  replied,  with  slow  recovering  breath, 
"•Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend !  weit 

gone, 
How  sunk  my  heart !— deserted  and  alone 
*  Would  I  were  with  thee !'  oft  I  sat  and  sigh'd 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tid^^ 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  seu : 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  before  the  breeze. 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia  bore. 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion— ocean  smiled. 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock. 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild, 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  cMMi 
What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day— 
(Forgive  these  tears) — ^I  scarce  have  heart  to  say! 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid — 
A  wild  maid, — of  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell, 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shell" 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  tum'd  aside. 
And,  "  0  !  ray  sister !"  with  faint  voice  he  cried. 
"  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alanns, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arms, 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station 'd  on  the  height, 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  his  lance 
Elxclaim'd,  *  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance !' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft. 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  left: 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  sky: 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  bodmg  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here ! 


•  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  cUmbiBl 
plants  of  South  America. 
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Her  infant  raised  his  hands,  with  glistening  eye, 
To  reach  a  large  and  radiant  butterfly, 
That  flntterM  near  his  face ;  with  looks  of  love. 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Lautaro  strove 
To  calm  her  wounded  heart ;  the  holy  sire. 
His  eyes  faint  lighted  with  a  transient  fire. 
Hong  o'er  them,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addrett, 
While,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest 

An  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crown  *d. 
And  knelt  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground. 
"  What  tidings,  Indian  ?' 


*<  When  I  led  thy  sire. 
Whom  late  thou  sayr'st  upon  his  shield  expire. 
Son  of  our  ulmen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace, 
In  these  sad  looks,  of  a  remember'd  face  ? 
Dost  thou  remember  Izdabel  ?  Look,  here ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hatchet  and  his  spear." 

"  Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice," 
Lautaro  cried,  **  once  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 
life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled — 
0!  my  beloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !" 


**  I  come  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways, 
To  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  pass'd ;  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree. 
Prom  mom  to  mom,  remember'd  him  of  thee !" 

Lautaro  cried,  **  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay ; 
I  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
A  little  while  we  part : — Thou  here  remain :" 
He  spake,  and  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
*  Ah,  cease,  Castilian  maid !  thy  vain  alarms  ! 
See  where  he  comes — his  father  in  his  arms  !" 

**  Now  lead,"  he  cried."The  Indian,  sad  and  still, 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill ; 
Her  infant  tired,  and  hush'd  a  while  to  rest, 
Sfluled,  in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother's  breast } 
The  pensive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led : 
Behind,  Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night . 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 

light. 
Before  their  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
The  mountain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
O'er  Andes'  summits,  in  the  pale  blue  sky. 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  to  high. 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastem  way : 
On  the  fifth  rising  morn  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
The  warrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up, — stillness  was  all  around. 
Save  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound, 
Save  wbere  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Tet  here  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
The  myrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene. 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
Seem'd  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
"  Where  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade. 
There  shall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground ; 
Ibe  small  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 
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Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Izdabel, 

And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried,  **  Farewell ! 

well !— " 
Lautaro  hid  his  face,  and  sigh'd  "  Adieu !" 
As  the  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  clung, 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung, 
Listen'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound. 
And  dropt  its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Olola  cherish 'd,  when  a  child, 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gaze, 
Seem'd  as  remembering  those  departed  days, 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland. 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  caressing  hand  ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consign 'd 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
<*  Eteraam  pacem  dona,  Domine." 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
"Here,  too,"  he  cried,  "  my  bones  in  peace  sludl 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  more 
Shall  I  behold,  0  Spain  f  thy  distant  shore  ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave* 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it — (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankind  ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  O  Christ !  and  drop  the  slaughtering 

spear. 
**  Yet,  we  condemn  not  him  who  bravely  stood. 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  ruthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stern  example  led, 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ;. 
Sustain 'd  by  fieedom,  strike  th*  avenging  blow. 
And  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  .'" 

EPILOGUE. 
These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spaii> 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  afar 
To  each  faint  mmour  of  the  various  war  ; 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield  t 
Now  follow 'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field ; 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
**  All  is  not  lost !    The  scatter'd  eagles  fly— 
All  is  not  lost !    England  and  victory !" 

Hark !  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north  ! 
France  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  trump,  and  plumed  horsemen  !  Whence  that 

cry  ? 
Lo !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight, 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  the  snows  of  nighu 

Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  fills  ^ 
Conquest's  red  banner  floats  along  the  hills 
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Now  AHar  Ftnez,  ud  bis  men, 
Who  crouchM  in  thickets  low, 

LeftpM  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  glance, 
Rush'd  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moon,  who  saw  their  pennOM  gaj 

All  waring  in  the  wind, 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fearM 

A  greater  host  behind. 

The  crescent  sinks  I— ^*  Pursue !  pursue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain  ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie. 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  mom. 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left. 

To  teU  the  tale  at  night 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
•*  Well,  Bavi^ca,*  bast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse !  to-day." 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword, 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn ; 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea, 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep ; 
But  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe. 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore, 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile. 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Rock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


80NNETS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IK  TWO  PARTS* 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  minus  via  lodet,  eamns. 

nrgU, 
Still  let  ns  soothe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

Wiwtcn* 

^  PART    I.       > 

SONNET. 

WJU'I'IMI  AT  TYlTElf OUTH,  NORTHUMBEELAICD^  AFTEK 
A  TEMPESTUOUS   VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  cliff's  ascending  side. 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast, 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 


•  His  favourite  horse. 

t  These  soimeta  were  dedicated  **  To  the  Rev.  Newton 
Ogle,  DD.,  Dean  of  Winchester.-Donhead,  WiRs,  Nov. 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore  t  and  now  tiie  1 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement. 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  time  has  rent: 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch'd,  and  hvsh'd  is  all  the  bilkwy  deep ! 
Soothed  by  the  eceoe,  thus  eo  tired  nature^  bictat 
A  stiUnMs  slowly  steals,  and  kindled  net; 
MThile  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  ainki  to  afcep. 
Like  melodies  which  mourn  upon  the  Ijrre, 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn, expire! 


SONNET. 

AT  BAXBOBOU«H  CASTLB*t 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-wom  ttee^ 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime. 
Though  harrying  silent  by,  relentlese  time 

Assai>7ou,  and  the  winter  whirlwind's  sweep ! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  hallt^ 
Here  Charity  hath  ftxM  her  chosen  seat. 
Oft  listening  tearful  when  the  wild  winds  beet 

With  hollow  bodings  round  your  ancient  walls ; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  ciy ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wreteh  might  save. 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speedilees  from  the 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  KIVXK  WXlfSBECK.^ 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequesterM 
Wensbeck  !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks 
In  fimcy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  s 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving 


*  Tynemouth  priory  and  castle,  Northamberiand.—'ns 
remains  of  this  monastery  are  situated  on  a  high  rocky 
point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  river 
Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  North-Shields.  Tbt 
exalted  rook  oa  which  the  mooMtery  stood  readsnd  It 
visible  at  sea  a  long  way  off,  in  every  direction,  vfaeace 
it  presented  itself  as  if  exhorting  the  seamen  in  danger  to 
make  their  vows,  and  promise  masses  and  presents  lo  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Oswin  for  their  deliverance. 

t  This  very  ancient  caatle,  with  its  extensive  damiai^ 
heretofore  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fbrster,  whosi 
heiress  married  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  is  appce* 
priated  by  the  will  of  that  pious  prelate  to  many  bsaeto* 
lent  purposes ;  particularly  that  of  minisieriDg  ioiust 
relief  to  such  shipwrecked  mariners  as  may  happen  tobt 
cast  on  this  dangnous  coast,  for  whoee  preeertalioD,  aad 
that  of  their  vessels,  every  possible  assistance  is  contrived, 
and  is  at  all  times  ready.  The  whole  estate  Is  vested  is 
the  hands  of  trustees,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Sharp,  archdeacas 
of  Northumberland,  with  an  active  zeal  well  suited  to  ibe 
nature  of  the  humane  institution,  makes  this  cMtle  hit 
chief  residence,  attending  with  unwearied  dil^ace  ts 
the  proper  application  of  the  charity. 

t  The  Wensbeck  is  a  romantic  and  sequestered  river 
in  Northumberland.  On  its  banks  is  situated  our  Lkdfi 
Chapel.  "The  remains  of  this  small  chapel,  or ocaitsTi 
(says  Orose,)  stand  in  a  shady  solitude, on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wensbeck,  about  three-quaners  of  a  mile  west  of 
Bothall,  in  a  spot  admirably  calculated  for  meditatkn. 
It  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the  Batons  Ogle.'  TMt 


SONNBTS. 


&W 


To  b0i4  o^r  son*  enchanted  spot ;  renoved 
From  hit's  Tain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind, 
And  thittk  I  hear  meek  8onow*8  pUiBt,  reclined 
O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  one  she  loTed ! 
Fair  sceoee !  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  h>ng  nnknown, 
lb  Um  who  passes  weary  on  his  way — 
The  &rewell  tear,  which  now  he  turns  to  pay, 
Shail  thank  yon  r-Mid  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
His  heart  some  loog-loet  nnage  would  renew, 
Deli^itfnl  haunts !  he  will  remember  yo«. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE    aiVSR  TWEED. 

O  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

0*er  hill  and  dale  has  jonmey'd  many  a  mile 

(If  so  his  weary  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
Debgfated  turns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet. 
tbm  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 

O'er  thy  tall  banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

T%e  murmurs  of  tby  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Delightful  stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore, 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride, 
Hie  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more, 

Tet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,t 
Far  from  the  stormy  world*s  tumultuous  roar. 

To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


SONNET. 

EvEimn»,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend, 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still, 
The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend. 

Who  DOW,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

flaunts, 
Retiring,  wander  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

Unseen ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Bang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of  mankind. 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery .' 

Ah !  beauteous  views,  that  hope's  fair  gleams  the 
while 

Sboukl  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile  ! 

river  is  thus  beautifully  characterized  by  Akenside,  who 
WW  bom  near  it: 

"O  ye  Nonhumbrbn  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement,  and  the  mossy  (alls 
Of  solltaiy  Wensbeck^  limpid  stream  I 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well  known  seals 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 
1  waoder'd  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen." 
Written  on  passing  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
scenery  is  much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  near  Berwick, 
dM  more  general  route  of  tiavaUera  into  Scotland.    It  was 
a  beautiful  and  still  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 

t  Alluding  to  the  sioif^  and  afliseiing  pastoral  iirafaif 
far  widch  ScoilaBd  has  jeen  so  long  celeteited.  I  need 
not  mention  Lochiher,  the  toraas  of  BaUendlne,  Tweed- 


SQNKBT. 
ON  LBAVnrO  A  VILULOE  I2f  scohjutd. 


CiTSDALE,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave. 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill, 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  st^l. 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  griev* 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  your  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark, 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar^ 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep  .*— 
For  this  a  look  back  on  thy  hills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  soften'd  image  of  the  past 
Pleased  1  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  kee^ 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fandei  mde. 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  s(4itode. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RIVEB  nCHIN,  NEAE  WIRTOIT. 

iTCHiKjt  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  manpn,  and  thy  silver  breast. 
On  which  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rest,  ^ 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  pain  f 

Is  it — that  many  a  summer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  mom,  1  caroll'd  on  thy  side  ^ 
Is  it— that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd. 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fast  f 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore, 
(Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Wbate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend. 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend. 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part^ 


SONNET. 

0  FovERTT !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye. 
Thy  cheerless  mien,'  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left^ 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly ;  , 

1  love  tby  solitary  haunts  to  seek  :— 
For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  ; 
And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness. 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  stonn  her  faded  cheek ; 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel  i 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song ; 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  ofispring,  dweU. 


*  There  is  a  wildneas  almost  fantastic  In  the  view  of 
the  river  from  Stirling  Castle,  the  course  of  which  Is  seen 
for  many  miles,  making  a  thousand  turnings. 

t  The  ItchlD  is  a  river  running  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  holiday  apart.  The  lines  were  composed  on  an 
evening  in  a  journey  ftvm  Oxford  to  Soothampton,  the  flm 
time  I  had  seen  the  Itchin  since  I  left  school. 

t  We  remember  them  as  friends  from  whom  we  W«t 
sorry  ever  to  have  parted.— AmWs  T%nrf, 


il6 


BOWLES. 


SONNET. 

AT   DOVER  CLIFFS,  JULY  20,   1787. 

Oir  these  white  cliffs,  that,  calm  above  the  flood, 
Uplift  their  shadowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet, 
Scarce  iiear  the  surge  that  has  for  ages  beat, 

Snre  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood ; 

And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o*er  the  distant  billows  the  still  eve 
Sail'd  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must 
leave 

To-morrow ;  of  the  friends  he  loved  most  dear ; 

Of  social  scenes,  from  which  he  wept  to  part : 
But  if,  like  me,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  full  fain  the  past 
recall. 

Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart. 

And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide — 

The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his  guide. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTKMD,  LANDINO,  JULY  21,  1787. 

The  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  oar — 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white, 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 
And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  shore — 
Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  mom,  unmoved, 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 
Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
Where  every  pleasure  seem'd  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main : 
To  dreams  like  these,  adieu  !  the  pealing  bell 
Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not — and  the  day 
To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  OSTEND,  JULY  22,   1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !* 
As  when,  at  opening  morn,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease, 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 

*  Written  on  landing  at08tend,aQd  hearing,  very  early 

in  the  morning,  the  carillons. 
The  effect  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  but  by  none 

more  beautifully  than  Cow  per  :— 

How  soft  the  music  o(  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intenrals  upon  the  ear 

tn  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memoiy  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Such  compcehenaive  views  the  spirit  takes. 

That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(Ab  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Cawper*8  TWifc,  book  vi. 


And  hark !  with  lessening  cadence  now  they  fdl, 
And  now,  along  the  white  and  level  tiile, 
They  fling  their  melancholy  music  wide ; 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  recall 
Of  summer  days,  and  those  deltgfatfol  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  lair  primc^ 
The  moumfol  magic  of  their  mingling  chime 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  into  tean ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  those  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  once  heard,  and  heard  no  mon. 


SONNET. 

Oir  THE  EIVER  RHINE. 

*TwA8  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  mounUin'i 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparkling 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  thi 

prow 
In  murmurs  parted ; — varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  glistening  spiie 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair, 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodlaod*i 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide; 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  A    COKVEKT. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views, 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  the  proud  landscaped 
hues,) 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed— 
'TIS  poor  Matilda !— To  the  doister'd  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  ctme, 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  ths 
flame 
Of  fruitless  love :  yet  was  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile ! 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill, 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  fltJIl. 


SONNET. 

0  TIME !  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  hor 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  sk>wly  thenes 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest  unpercetved  away ; 


SONNETS. 


M. 


On  ihee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 

And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o*cr  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while: — 
Yet  ah  !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

Languid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
(Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  the  earth ; 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round. 
Their  spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fairy  ground. 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them  vain  hope  and  easy  youth  beguiles. 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  past : 

Yet  fancy  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 

Some  sunny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends, 

rill  cheerless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET. 

ON    A    DISTANT   VIEW   OF    ENGLAND. 

Ah  I  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails  .' 
Scones  of  my  youth,  reviving  gales  ye  bring, 
As  when  erewhile  the  tuneful  morn  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales. 
And  fiird  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain : 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nearer  to  your  haunts  again  ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair. 
Stranger  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 

TO   THE    RIVER    CHERWELL,  OXFORD. 

CHsmwELL  I  how  pleased  along  thy  willow'd  hedge 
Erewhile  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  morn  began 
To  tinge  the  distant  turret's  gleamy  fan, 

Or  evening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  ! 

And  now  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 

J  woo'd :  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 

Seeking  a  while  to  rest — ^till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return,  as  when  heaven's  beauteous  bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storm's  passing  wings  below ; 

Wbate'er  betide,  yet  something  have  I  won 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene. 

Till  eve's  last  bush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


PART    II. 


SONNET. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn, 
Weary  has  watch'd  the   lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  morn 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed  ; 

He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 
Or  maiks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song. 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along, 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope  !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal  ! 


SONNET. 
OCTOBER,  1792. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng  ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears, 
To  btisy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears, 
Lest  ill  betide  thee:  but  'twill  not  be  long. 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past:  till  then 
Live  happy  ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shade 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade; 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  "  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  Winter  pale  !  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless, 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again. 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SONNET. 

NOVEMBER,    1792. 

There  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring. 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  spring, 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return  !  return,  auspicious  May  ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn. 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray. 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 
2X 
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SONNET. 
APBIL,    1793. 

WH08B  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whispering 
sweet, 
Promised  roetbeugbt  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  ? 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear, 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !  Twas  the  voioe  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seemM  to  speak. 
Of  truth,  of  friendship,  of  afiection  metk ; 
That,  0!  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  dowBfvmid 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latMt  hours. 
Ah  me !  the  prospect  sadden 'd  as  she  sung  t 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  mag ; 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers, 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  bieathleii  day, 
'Ko  peace  be  thine,"  ejcdaim'd ;  <*  away,  awmy !" 


SOITNET. 

MAT,  1793. 

As  o'er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remembered  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday  !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem. 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not:  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours ; 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  ! 


SONNET. 

ITETLBT  ABBBY. 

FALLeir  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main, 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  piime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee  t  Pak  aad  fotloRi, 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow, 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  they  would  scorn 

This  short-lived  scene  of  vani^  and  wo; 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  dim  hue  of 


SONNET. 
0  HAKMOMY !  thou  teudeTOSt  nurse  of  ( 

If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magic  e'er  oaa  heal 

Griefs  which  the  patient  apirit  oft  majr  £i^ 
0 !  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again. 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bnog, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  lisfeniag  mtm 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  deUghtfnl  dnoia. 

That  waved  o'er  the  charm'd  nmam  ita  ^mktm 
wing: 

For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  strains 
Moro  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  tnatport,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  i 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er, 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


SONNET. 
MAY,  1T98. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  ^y  plceaant  ttfs 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb's  remaatic  aide 

Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo's  hollow  bill  f 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  Ihi 
stream. 
As  with  the  songs  of  joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  the  slops 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend, 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  dsdight, 

With  Hiany  a  peaceful  efaarm,thee,  my  best  friend, 
Shall  put  forth  their,  green  shoot,  and  cheer  tht 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  ^f«. 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  Iki ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  baive  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  waufs  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name !  but  it  pleased  QU 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy :.  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death4>ed; 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bliss  we  fondly  fed. 
Of  years  to  come  of  oomibrt ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow ;  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  iMi* 

start, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  oold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  ?ad  bnw. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  aie  vain, 
**  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  Main  ^ 


SONNET. 
OK  nEvisiTuro  oxford. 

I  iTBVBm  bear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells,  * 
OaLfbid !  and  chime  hannecrioas,  but  I  eaj 
(SigMiig  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away,) 

**  Some  spirit  speaki  in  the  tweet  toM  that  tw<tfi 


SONNETS. 


Heard  after  yean  of  absence,  from  the  vale 
Where  CkenoM  winds."    Most  true  it  speaks 
the  tale 

Of  dajt  departed,  and  its  voice  recalls 
Hours  oi  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  end  many  IHsods  now  loatterM  wide 

Bj  many  fistes.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  have  scarce  heart  to  visit  thee  j  bnt  yet, 
Denied  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  •••*•  died, 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

mf  THK  imim  or  tmx  sev.  stikuam  jimw"tt,.* 

Tbou  earnest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voke 

•  The  fcUowhig  elegant  inscription  to  the  nmnory  of 
IhieamtaMe  and  ezoelleotyoiuvniaolsprattxsdio  the 
ehaacel  of  Cavecwham  church,  near  BcMUog,  and  dsss 
merely  justice  to  the  many  valuable  quaUficaUooaofhim 
whoee  virtnes  and  graces  a  records  :~ 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposked 

The  Remains  of  the  REV.  WILLIAM  BENWELL, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinhy  College,  Oxford, 

Who  died  of  a  ooBtagkws  fever,  the  consequence  of 

Mi  oharkaUe  endeavovt  to  relieve  and  comfert  the 

iafaaMtaaieof  the  villacela  vhioh  be  leslicd. 

Flram  early  youth 

Be  was  remarkable  fcr  correctoen  of  taste, 

and  variety  of  knowledge ; 

Sfaaple,  modest,  and  retired ; 

limauMtsaadGeAveflHtioAhe  possesseda  aaiwaigiaee; 

a  wianing  courtesy,  tnly  ezpsesslve  of  the  heavenly 

sareniiy  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meeknsss«  lew- 

liness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

To  his  Relatkws,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

ha  was  BKM  tenderty  and  oonslstenUy  aflbctlonate : 
Tbthe  peor  aiealoaifrleod,awiseandpatieBt  Instnicter; 

By  his  mildMSS  eheerii«  the  sonowfiil ; 

Aotf,  by  the  pore  and  amiable  sanctity  which  beamed  hi 

his  countenance,  represslBg  the  llceatious. 

Habitually  pious, 

Hs  appeared  in  every  Instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in.  the  sight  of  OoD. 

He  died  Sept.  6th,  06,  in  his  au  year : 

fliB  soul  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 

This  Tablet  was  erected  to  bis  Memory,  with  heart- 

felt  grie^  and  the  tenderest  affection, 

flr  PttnLon,  eldest  dai«hter  of  Jobii  Lovdat,  Esq. ; 

and  PBMUopa  his  wife^ 

Whov  aAer  many  yean  of  the  most  aidem  friaadahip, 

became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 

couise  of  eleven  weeks  !** 
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Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  rq'eice. 
Though  smitten  sore :  O,  I  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  &11 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
3ypi^y  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry ; 
Andeoon  thyself  wert  stretch*d  beneath  the  pall. 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew, 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  true. 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  Veathe  my  own, 
Aod  aorrowinsp  say, «  Pme  ^piril,  theu  aH  9ne  !** 


£QNNET. 

warraof  at  malvbhh,  jult  U,  1793. 

I  SHAu  befaoM  hx  off  thy  tewering  crest, 
PraodiBooatain!  fimn  Hqr  heights  at  shnrlvCnj 
Down  through  IhedifCantvale  my  homewai«w^r» 
I  shall  behold,  upon  tiiy  rugged  breeet. 
The  parthig  son  sit  smmeg  t  me^he  while 
Escaped  the  civwd,  thoughts  AiH  of  heaviness 
May  visH,  as  life'k  bitter  losses  iness 
Hard  on  ny  bosomi  but  I  shall  *<beguDe 
The  thhig  I  am,"  and  think,  that  e^e&as  thou 
Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high. 
Proud  mountain!  (whilst  the  seatter^d  vapour*  Hy 
Unheeded  round  tiiy  breast,)  so,  witti  eafan  brow. 
The  shades  of  sorrow  I  nay  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  thoughprest  by  care ! 


SONNET. 

oir  EEviEwaie  tbk  voBSoomo.  svr.  SI,  1797. 

I  TtTBir  these  leaves  with  thronging  tbovghts,  and 
say, 
**  Alas !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead. 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 
Since  first,  my  muse,  we  met:"— So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 
Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
O,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
REUoioir,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
Tliat  still  shall  warm  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  gaze 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  dajrs ! 


COLERIDOE. 


And  with  A  lood  and  jet  a  loader  voice, 
<Her  naCuie  straggliof  In  poitentoos  Mrth 

Weep  tod  rejoiee ! 
8tiU  eeboet  the  dretd  ntme  tint  o^r  the  euth 
Let  slip  the  ttorra,  end  woke  the  brood  of  hell: 

And  now  adrance  to  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  trath !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spvU, 
They  too  obey  thy  naeM,  dlvinest  Liberty ! 

III. 
I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry^ 
«<Ah!  wherefsie  does  the  northern  conqueress 

stay! 
Oroans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?*' 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly ! 
Stonn'd  by  danth's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  Aore  on  murder'^  lurid  fsoe 
Th'iMatiate  hag  shaU  gloat  with  dnmkea  «y» ! 
Manes  of  the  unnnmher'd  slain ! 
Te  that  gaap'd  on  Wassnw's  plain ! 
Y«  Aat-eiMt  at  Ismail'k  lover, 
Wl^sn  hmnan  miBehoked  the  streams. 

Fell  in  coaquest's  glutted  he«r, 
nUd  women's  shrieks  and  inJknt's  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain, 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  trains 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
Tbs  oKteiminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  llfo^  and  dark  her  doom)^ 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-tfires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate. 
Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 

Departing  year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  !  wliere  «lone, 
Telceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Bftemory  sits ;  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storied'M  thy  sad  hours !    Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silenoe  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing, 
Frem  the  choired  gods  advancing, 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 


Throughout  the  blissful  throng; 
Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 
Tillwlieeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  heaven) 
Peooissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
"  Thou  in  stormy  Uaekness  throning 

Lore  and  uncreated  Kght, 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groamng, 
Seize  thy  terrors,  Arm  of  might ! 
By  psacs  with  profferM  insult  scared. 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hanger's  beeem  to  the  firost  winds  hand ! 


But  chief  by  Afris'f  i 

Strange,  horrible,  and  fcul ! 
By  what  deep  guUt  beloags 
To  the  deaf  synod, « foU  of  gills  and  hss  !* 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh  !  by  toctueli  howl! 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl, 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak !  from  thy  storm  black  heaven,Ospcsktisai! 

And  on  the  darkling  fee 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uneettaiD  d&dl 

Odart  the  flash!  O  rise  and  deal  the  bkfw ! 
Hie  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  fiitore  cries! 
Halt!  how  wide  nature  Joins  her  poansMNr! 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VL 
The  veiee  had  csaaed,  Ite  viaaoB  fled ; 
Yet  sftiU  I  gaspid  And  reelM  with  #»ad. 
And  ev«r,  wlien  the  dseam  <rf  nigK 
Reneirs  «fae  ffhantem  la  mjr  eight, 
4Md  sweat  idseps  gather  on  my  limha; 

My  earn  throb  hot  {  my  siyehaUs  ftsrti 
My  brain  with  honid  AWHdt  «wiBSs ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heartt 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death  ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  War-field  spread. 
When  all  fersdene  with  <oU  nnd  wonndt, 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dsall 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  d^Ught  fled. 

And  ihs  night^wiod  ^amdouia  hoaias ! 
See  !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

VU. 
Net  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
0  Albion !  O  my  mother  isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  ewells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dslb 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild. 
Speaks  safely  to  hie  istand  child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  pioud  invader^  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain  M  thy  fieldi  with  fOf* 

vin. 

Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  avarice  thy  golds, 
At  cowardly  distance,  yti  kindUog  with  pridr- 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thoa  ^ 

stood. 
And  joio'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blooi! 
The  nations  curse  thee  !  They  with  eager  woodenaf 
Shall  hear  destruction,  like  a  voltore,  seresai ! 
Strange-eyed  destroction !   who  wHb  munf  » 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthondeital 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 
Bj  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lidlees  dragon-eyss, 
0  Albion!  thy  predettioed  ruins  rise, 


SIBYLLINE   LEAVES. 
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The  fiend  bag  on  htr  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
Mvttcring  distemper'd  tiiumpb  in  her  obarmed  sleep. 

IX. 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
In  Tain,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  famish'd  brood  of  prey 
Flap  fheir  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  nnpartaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
Have  wailM  my  coimtry  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Qeaased  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
€MH  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


I. 
Tsdoiids!  thai  in  above  me  float  and  peaee. 

Wheat  pattalMi  naiefa  bo  mertal  nay  eontiol ! 

Ye  oeoan  wavee !  that,  wbeteioe'tor  yeTdll, 
Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  woods !  timt  Ikten  to  the  nigfat-bitds'  eiaging, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  peiiloiis  slope  redjaed, 
8avo  when  your  own  hnpeiisoi  bcaochai  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  asnaic  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  nan  beloved  of  God, 
Ihiiwil^  glooms,  whkh  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  (incieit  hol^. 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

Inspired,  beyond  the  gness  of  folly, 
l^oaeh  mde  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  somid ! 
O  ye  load  wavesi  and  0  ye  forests  high  ! 

And  O  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soarM ! 
Ikoa  riling  sua !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 

Visa,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  Irae  * 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'^r  ye  be, 

Whh  what  deep  woishtp  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 
When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear*d, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
Munp'd  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
free. 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
With  what  a  jey  my  Uxtty  gratulation 

Unawed  I  lang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
iike  fiends  ondiaMled  by  a  wisaid's  wand. 
The  monaicfas  raarchM  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  >oin'd  the  dire  atf^r  ( 
Thongh  dear  her  shores  and  eireling  oesaa. 
Though  ms^y  Inendshipe,  many  ynnthfia  toves 

Had  swotai  the  patekrt  emotaen, 
Amd  Aqnga  nngic  light  e'er  all  her  hittsand groves ; 
YdtotiU  my  voiee,  nnalterM,  sang  defeat 

To  ■B4fait  braved  (the  tyranli  jaalHng  knee. 
And  shame  tea  ksigdahy^  and  vain  BBlgsat? 


For  ne'er,  O  Liberty !  with  partial  aim 

I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  pieans  of  delivered  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

III. 
«And  what."  I  said,  "though  blasphemy^  loud 


With  that  sweet  nmsic  of  deliveeance  stiove ! 
Though  aU  ^e  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wave 
A  dance  mere  wild  then  a^er  was  maniacl  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  thatrouad  thedawningeast  ssismWsi, 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  cahn  and 
bright; 
When. France  her  front  deep<ecarr'd  and  #p;y 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory  t 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  armmadenioekeisrof  the  svaniar's^wnpi 

Whtfe  tunid  looks  of  fury  glanoing, 
Domestie  Ueaoon,emsh'dhenMth  her  ^ital  stomp. 
Writhed  iike  -a^weunded  dr^eo  in  his  gose ; 

Then  Jfiyaaseh^  myieass  that  would  not  Ate  i 
«  And  9oen,"l  8aM,^shaU  srisdom  teaeh her  tan 
Inthe  low  hu(B  of  them  that  toU  and  gioMi ! 
And,  con(iiieflng  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  Franee  eenpel  the  naliens  to  belNe, 
Tin  tove  Md  joy  took  round,  and  caH  the  etiMi 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive-me,  Fraedom  !  O  forgive  these  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  tood  lament. 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  eavems  sent* 
I  hear  thy  gioaas  upon  her  blood-stain'd  strsaoM ! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaeeftil  coon  try  periii^i 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountahi  snows 

WithUeeding  wounds  i  foigiveme  that  leherkhM 
One  thought  that  e?er  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  soatter  rags,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

Where  peace  her  jealous  heme  had  built  i 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  meuntaineee  ■ 
0  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  bUnd^ 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  th>'  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  f 

To  mix  with  kings  in  ttie  tow  lust  of  sway. 
Yell  in  the  bunt,  and  share  the  murderous  proy  t 
To  insuk  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 

From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray/ 


The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  hunt  their  manaeles,  and  wear  the  name 

Olftouiuui,  graven  on  •  heavier  chain ! 
0  Liberty !  wloi  profitless  endeavour 

Have  I  pursued  thee,  ma^y  a  weary  hour  { 
Bntthen  oorsweU'st  the  victor's  strain,  nor  ow 

Didst  breathe  Iby  soul  to  forme  of  human  power. 
Alike  fosm  nN,  howelsr  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  pvayernor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  from  priettcnft's  harpy  minioos, 
And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
Th»  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmates  of  the 

waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travellM  by  the  breeze  above, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air, 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love, 
0  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 
Feinrmryy  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WSITTEK  IW  APRIL,   1798,  DUKINO  THE  ALARM  OT 
AK  nrVASlON. 

A  ORBEir  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !    0*er  stiller  place 

No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomlcss  furze. 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell. 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax, 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 

O !  tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he. 

The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 

Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath, 

While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air, 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o'ej  his  frame ; 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark  I 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds  ! 

My  God  !  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calmness,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  his  human  brethren — 0  my  God  .' 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  be  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o*er  these  silent  hills — 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now, 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle ; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun ! 
We  have  offended^O !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously, 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren !    Like  a  cloud  that  travels  oo, 
Steam'd  up  from  Cairo's  swamps  of  pestilence. 
E'en  so,  my  countrjrmen !  have  we  gone  forth. 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangi. 
And,  deadlier  far,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 
His  body  and  his  soul !    Meanwhile,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
IngulTd  in  courts,  conunittees,  institutions. 
Associations  and  societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  gefld. 
One  benefit  club  for  mutual  flattery. 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth  5 
Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule. 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preaefa'd, 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade ; 
Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 
0 !  blasphemous  !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  break ; 
For  all  must  swear — oil  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  court; 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 
That  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  joy, 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dose, 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven. 
Cries  out,  "  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for  pflaes> 
(Peace  long  preserved  by  fleets  and  perilous  seas,) 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
Alas  !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animating  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  combatants !    No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dim  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuff'd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names, 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands !    Boys  and  girls, 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war. 
The  best  amusement  for  our  montng  meal  ? 
The  poor  wreteh,  who  has  learnt  his  only  piayeii 
From  curses,  who  knows  seaieely  words  eoough 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Fatlicr, 
I  Becomes  a  fluent  phiaseown,  aheolatn 
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And  technical  in  Tictohet  and  defeats, 

And  all  oar  dainty  tenns  for  fratricide ; 

Terma  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 

Like  raere  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch, 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

PasaM  off  to  heaven,  translated  and  not  killMt 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 

Ko  God  to  judge  him !    Therefore,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  0  my  countrymen  ! 

And  what  if  all^venging  Providence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

Tbe  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while. 
Father  and  God  !   0 !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
O !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  their  babes, 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Laugh 'd  at  the  breast !   Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  Sabbath-bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ' 
Stand  forth :  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe. 
Impious  and  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
Who  laugh  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  mufder ;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  Caith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !    Stand  we  forth ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
Swept  from  our  shores !    And  0 !  may  we  return, 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  Britons !  0  my  brethren  ! '  I  have  told 
Most  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  deem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them. 
Who,  playing  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
Dupes  of  a  deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
AU  change  from  change  of  constituted  power ; 
As  if  a  government  had  been  a  robe. 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
Poll'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry }  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  thtir 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd— 
But,  O  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 
To  mc,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father !  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature^ 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    0  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  bast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me !     ' 

May  my  feart, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell, 
Farewell,  a  while,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main, 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge 

elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend. 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !  With  light 
And  quicken 'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell ! 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  soften 'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind. 

Nethtr  Stowey,  AprU  SS^A,  1798. 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A     WA&     ECLOOVB. 

The  scene  a  deeoUied  vna  In  La  Vend^  FAmm  if 
diecovered  Ijlng  on  the  ground;  to  her  enter  Fimm  and 
SLAUOHTBa.  _____ 

FAMinX. 

SisTEBs!  sisters!  who  sent yoa  beie ? 

SLAUOHTBR,  {tO  TOX,) 

I  wUl  whisper  il  in  her  ew. 

FIKE. 

No !  no  !  00 ! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell. 

No!  no!  no! 
Myself,  I  named  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
LeapM  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glee. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me ; 
But  laugh M  to  hear  hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echo  laughters ! 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell : 
'Twill  make  a  holiday  in  hell ! 

FAMIFE. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so ! 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUORTBR. 

Letters  four  do  form  hit  narne-^ 
And  who  sent  you  ? 


The  same !  the  same ! 

SLAUGHTER. 

He  came  by  stealth,  and  unlock'd  my  den, 
And  I  have  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


Who  bade  you  do  it  ? 

SLAUaBTBE. 

The  tame !  the  tame  .* 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  lot  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FAMINE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  the  men  have  bled. 

Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  bread. 

I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle } 

With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 

To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homeless  dog — ^but  they  would  not  go. 

So  off  I  flew ;  for  how  could  I  bear 

To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 

And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall*; 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

FAMHTE. 

A  baby  beat  iu  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  the  other! 


Who  bade  you  dot  f 

FAMINE. 

The  same !  th«  tame ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

FIBX. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came  ! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph^  o'er  the  setting  smi ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done. 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  ttridei, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sidet, 

It  was  to  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  the  red  and  notey  light ! 

By  the  l^ht  of  hit  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shot : 

The  houte-etream  met  the  flame  and  )am% 

While  crash !  fell  m  the  roof,  I  witt, 

On  some  of  thote  old  bedrid  nnrtet, 

That  deal  in  diteontent  and  eurset. 

BOTH. 

Who  bade  you  dot  ? 

FIBB. 

Thef 
Lettert  four  do  form  hit  i 
He  let  mo  kxtte,  and  cried  HnOao ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  doe. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  yield  him  honour  due? 

FAMINB. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
111  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude, 
Till  the  cup  of  ragi^  o'erbrim : 
They  shall  seize  htm  and  his  brood— 

FtBE. 

0  thankless  beMames  and  untme ! 
And  is  this  all  that  you  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  f 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth  ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both  { 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ?— Away  J  away ! 

1  alone  am  ftuthful !    I 
Cling  10  Um  everlastingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  STORT  OF  THE  SAB  < 

An  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay, 

And  workM  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day, 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  array, 
And  growing  graiises  tparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 
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The  grass  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright. 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it; 
The  ox  was  glad,  as  well  he  might, 
Tbooght  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight» 
And  friskM  to  show  his  hoge  delight, 

Jf  nch  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

"Stop,  neighbours !  stop  .*  why  these  alarms  ? 

The  ox  is  only  glad.'* 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farms — 
Halloo  J  the  parish  is  up  in  aims, 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms,) 

Halloo !  the  ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scamper'd  about. 
Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  drove— 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout, 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out^ 
He's  mad,  he's  mad,  by  Jove  ! 

«*  Stop,  neighbours,  stop !"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue, 
Bat  all  at  once  on  him  they  fall, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
«  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And,  damme .'  who  arc  you  ?" 

Ah,  hapless  sage .'  his  ears  they  stun. 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er — 
•*  You  bloody-minded  dog!"  (cries  one,) 
«*  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fiin — 
XW  bl —  yon  for  an  in^ima*  son 

Of  a  Preabyterian  w— re ! 

**  You'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest. 

And  run  against  the  altar — 
YouJUwl/"— The  sage  his  warnings  ceased, 
And  north,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east. 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  'twas  his  evil  day, 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes; 
The  ox  was  his^ — what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  stiflTen'd  with  dismay. 
The  ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray, 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise.  ^ 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here, 

The  gospel  s^carce  mora  true  is^ 
My  muse  stops  short  in  mid  career^- 
Way,  gentle  reader !  do  not  sneer, 
I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 

A  tear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  follow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BiHMog,  parson,  shopman,  clown. 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  the  Crown, 
^  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down ;" 

Tkey  drov€  the  poor  ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  e'en  a  rat  might  plague  you; 
There's  no  philosopher  but  sees 

*  One  of  the  muxjfine  words  which  ihe  most  aneducated 
kftd  about  this  time  a  constant  opportanity  of  acquiring 
MB  tile  eannoBS  in  the  polptt,  and  the  proclamattaBs  on 
hb  •  cwners. 


That  rage  and  foar  are  oma  diss  sac 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  freese^ 
They're  both  aUke  the  ague. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull — 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  wero  stew'd. 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-full. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  'tis  clears 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle  ? 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near. 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet, 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  paiMn  toe  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  showM  it  chiefly  in  retreat  ? 
The  victor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-|dow'd. 
Through  his  hedge  and  through  htr  hedge. 

He  plunged  and  tossM,  and  bellow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-skelter  crowd. 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas  !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried — *<  Stop,  neighbours !  stop . 
The  ox  is  mad  \  I  would  not  swop, 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

"  The  ox  is  mad  !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat ! 

What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 
Ho  !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat^ 
'Twill  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that. 
Why,  damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat-^ 

See,  here's  my  blunderbuss  !" 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad, — 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head  !" 
<*  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage, "  you've  been  misled. 
No  quarrels  now — let's  all  make  head— 

You  drove  the  poof  ox  mad  /" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  baste,  without  his  hat, 

As  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fieroe  aristocrat, 
Our  pursy  woollen-dr8q>er. 


•  According  to  the  superaiition  of  the  west  cotmtrlef,  if 
you  meet  the  devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  in  half  with 
a  straw,  or  you  may  cause  him  instantly  to  disappear  bj 
sphtiog  over  his  I 
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O  beutteouf  birds !  DMtbiBks  ye  meMure 
Your  moTements  to  some  heavenly  tune  I 

0  beauteous  birds  !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  sleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies. 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes  : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower, 
The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night !  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labjrrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

O !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream, 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care  ; 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  for  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind ! 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Theouoh  weeds  and  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts ;  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurr^'ing  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy, 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind, 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th'  unfrequent  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic  ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  lo  be, 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something  that  he  knows  not  of. 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks ! 

But  hence,  fond  wretch  !  breathe  not  contagion 
here! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !     If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feet,  the  brier  and  the  thorn 
Make  his  plumes  hnggard.     Like  a  wounded  bird 


Easily  caught,  ensnare  him,  0  ye  oymfdM, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryades  ! 
And  you,  ye  earth-winds  !  you  that  make  at  i 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  the  spider's  webs ! 
You,  O  ye  wingless  airs  !  that  creep  t>etween 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon 
The  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp, 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemock 
His  little  godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  yon  hedgehog^ 

back. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  lool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network :  here  will  I  oowh  mj 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisible  world— unheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound  | 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breeze  that  visits  me 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden's  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek ; 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton — never  half-disclosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  grove 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast, 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song. 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve. 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
The  face,  the  form  divide,  the  downcast  look 
Contemplative !    Behold  *  her  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree. 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewhile 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  look'd  If 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,)  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoffending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  he  gazed. 
But  not  unheeded  gazed !  for  see,  ah  !  see, 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 
Lychnis,  and  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells: 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !     Then  all  the  chaim 
Is  broken — all  that  phautom  world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
And  each  misshapes  the  other.     Stay  a  while 
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Poor  joutb,  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes  ! 
Tb«  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo !  he  stays : 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree — ^but  where, 
O  where  the  virgin's  snowy  ann,  that  lean'd 
On  its  bare  branch  ?    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
Behold*st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 

0  wild  and  desert  stream  !  belongs  this  tale: 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — ^the  crowded  firs 
Spire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 

Save  when  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild 
stream ! 
Thfs  be  my  chosen  haunt — emancipate 
From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    0  lead. 
Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
Lo !  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs. 
How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock. 
Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 

Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 

How  soon  to  reunite  !    And  see  ?  they  meet. 

Each  in  the  other  lost  and  found :  and  see 

Placeles«,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 

Throbbing  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 

With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds. 

The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears. 

Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre  !    Such  the  hour 

Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  tove's  brief  feuds ; 

And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 

A  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 

Beneath  a  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 

Of  forest-trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 

Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  taTl  weedy  rock 

That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 

The  landscape  on  my  sight  I     Two  crescent  hills 

Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 

A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock*d,  as  might  seem. 

With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 

Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 

The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray, 

DashM  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 

How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 

Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 

The  smoke   from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

light, 
Rises  in  columns ;  from  this  house  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants, 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.     But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney  smoke, 
And  close  beside  it^  porch  a  sleeping;  child. 
His  dear  head  pillow M  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-lego,  and  the  hand 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowert, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
PeelM  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin  !    She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch— 
The  pressure  still  remains !    O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun. 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells  .'    O  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcsus  woo'd, 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
0  child  of  genius  !  stately,  beautiAiI, 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?   Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straight- 
way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone  i 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit — 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  'twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  han(Wbich  she  has  left, 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  J  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through. 


THE    NIGHT-SCENE. 
A   DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


KAEL   HENRY. 
SANDOVAL. 

Did  you  not  aay  you  woo'd  her  ^ 


Loved? 


EARL   HENRY. 


Once  I  loveil 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  perchance 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EARL    HENRY. 

O  !  I  were  most  base, 
Not  loving  Oropeza.     True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion'd  pride. 
That  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  her  nre^ 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
But  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindly  countentnct 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 
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Anziouily,  Henry !  reasoning  anxiously, 
But  Oropeza — 

EARL  HENRY. 

Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  secret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walls,  which  opens  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  the  army, 
She;  nothing  trembling,  led  me  through  that  gloom. 
And  to  that  covert  by  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge. 
Was  the  sole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ;  the  air  was  almost  sultry  { 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirrM ; — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  night-air. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood, 
Fragrant  with  flowering  trees — ^I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made — thither  she  led 

me, 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled^ 
I  heard  her  heart  beat — if  'twere  not  my  own. 

SAITDOVAL. 

A  rude  and  scaring  note,  my  friend  ! 

EARL   HENRV. 

O!  no! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th'  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love : 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature. 
Fleeing  from  pain,  sheltered  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady, 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her: 
With  the  fiMnt  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken, 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL,  {with  a  sarcastic  smiU.) 

No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint, 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf, 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble. 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EARL   HCNRV. 

Ah !  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence, 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voice, 
O!  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inwaid  thought  that  seem'd 
The  purpose  and  the  substance  t»f  my  being, 
T  swoin  to  her,  that  w«re  she  r<?fi  with  guilt, 


I  would  exchange  my  un blench 'd  state  with  t 
Friend !  by  that  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleness  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  seek  her~ 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  tormeot 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Earl  Henrt  retires  into  the  v>Md. 

SANDOVAL,  {alone.) 

O  Henry  !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — ^yet  art  thou  never  great 
But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 
The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desert-sands  rise  up 
And  shape  themselves :  from  earth  to  heaven  the; 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled :  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO    AN    UNFORTUNATE    WOBfAN, 

WHOM  THE  AUTHOR   HAD   KNOWN   IN  THE  OAT 
OF   HER  INNOCENCE. 

Myrtle-leaf  that,  ill-besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 

SoiPd  beneath  the  common  tread. 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf ! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  his  sighs, 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  rise. 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-stalk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wafted  high- 
Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 
Flung  to  fade,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO    AN    UNFORTUNATE    WOBIAN  AT 
THE    THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay, 

Like  a  scorch *d  and  mildew 'd  bough, 
Leafliess  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  tLe  youth, 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  nn  tru'*  love  in  his  eyv. 
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Loathing  thy  polluted  lot, 

Hie  thee,  maiden,  hie  thee  hence  ! 
Seek  thy  weeping  mother's  cot, 

With  a  wiser  innocence. 

ThoQ  hast  known  deceit  and  folly, 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  wo : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm*d,  go,  maiden  !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  self-dominion, 
Firm  thy  steps,  O  melancholy  ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes, 
That  had  skimm'd  the  tender  com. 

Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms ; 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring, 
And  embathe  in  heavenly  light. 


The  things  of  nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  caves, 
Or  where  the  stiflT  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves. 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

Nor  cold  nor  stern  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 

These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 

Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint; 

But  wlicn  the  long-brcathed  singer's  uplrill'd  strain 
iiursls  in  a  squall — they  gape  for  wonderment. 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate  I 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state, 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released, 
•  To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night, 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light. 

Or  lies  tWfe  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  mc  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  F^mujul  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  tl>e  lazy  boat  'Jways  to  and  fro. 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  check  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne'  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shiilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  ftill  of  wo, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  s.iilor  flouting  dead, 

Whom  his  own  tvue-love  buried  in  the  sands  ! 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  fo:  thy  voice  lemeasures 
Whatfvei  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 


THE   KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first-fruits  of  the  soil. 

The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 

Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.     The  fox-glove  tall 

Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust, 

Or  when  it  bends  bene.ith  th*  up-springing  lark. 

Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 

(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 

Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 

The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 

Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 

By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 

That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 

Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 

So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmelii.e 

With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 

Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  I 

loved,) 
And,  mure  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
Softly  she  ro<;e,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hinig, 
Making  p.  (}uiet  imago  of  disquiet 
In  the  suK'otl),  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  fiist  she  own'd  her  love, 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
Frotn  oft*  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forgcl-me-not — 
Iler  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hnir! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look, 
Her  voice,  (thai  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  rc- 

turn'd. 
She  vv'ould  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine ! 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH    falconer's   "  SHIPWRECK." 

Ah  I  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams. 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice ; 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  fiom  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 


•  One  of  the  names  (and  meriting  to  be  the  only  one) 
of  tho  Mj/osotia  SrorjnoiUes  Palii^tha,  a  flowrr  from  six 
loiwelveinclies  hish,  wiih  l;luo  bloeaomand  bright  yellow 
eye.  It  ha:»  the  >*in\f  aam*-  over  the  whole  enipire  of 
Germany.  (I'tn^'innmcin  iiirht,)  anil,  we  believe,  in  Den* 
mark  and  S\v»Nl«n. 
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Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew  M, 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell ; 

Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings, 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend  !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shiv«rs,  the  replunging  bark ! 

**  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 


Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  po^t  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shtpwreck'd  man ! 

Say  thio,  what  mnse  inspired  these  genial  strains, 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ^ 

The  elevating  thought  of  sufierM  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  ;  but  chief,  the 


In  the  winter  they're  silent — the  wind  is  soitroa|, 
What  it  says,  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  M 

song. 
But  green  leaves,  and  blosspnii,  and  mumjt  ^nm 

weather, 
And  singing,  and  loving— «11  eome  back  togetbcr. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  htei,  the  blue  sky  above, 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings;  uid  for  ever  ifngslw-. 
"  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me  !" 


*  Of  gratitude!  reaeinbranoes  of  friend. 

Or  absent  or  no  msre !    Shades  of  the  past. 
Which  love  makes  substance !    Hence  to  thee  I 
send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head. 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOME-SICK. 
wnrTTEir  m  oe&m aity. 

'TIS  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  ci^  crowds  must  push  his  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day ; 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight, 
Who  having  long  beeu  doom'd  to  roam, 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more : 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush,  say.  **  I  love  and  I  love  !" 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Oer   HER  RCCOVESY    FBOIC    A   FBVn. 

Wmr  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
Hssr  flad  I  am  to  see  yo«  here 

A  lovely  convalescent ; 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear, 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  shewers,  ths  dappled  sky, 
The  little  birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 

Believe  me,  whil€t  in  bed  you  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray: 

You  made  us  grow  devi>uter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ^ 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worst,  we  knew, 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going  j 
This  world  has  aogeis  all  too  few, 

And  heaven  if  overflowing ! 


THE  VISIONARY   HOPB. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope  !    Though  lowly  kneetisf 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  bresit. 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  bail- 
ing. 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 
He  strove  in  vain  !  the  dull  sighs  from  his  cbcst 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  re^ealisf  * 
Though  nature  forced  (   though  like  some  captift 

guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-conoealing, 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd, 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling : 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreanSi 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  pight  repell'd  in  vain, 
Each  night  was  scatter'd  by  its  own  load  scissmi, 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  £uo, 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  andbosst 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  bim  stood. 
Though   changed   in    nature,  wander  wbete  he 

would— 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope's  pining  ghost  * 
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Por  this  one  hope  he  makes  his  liouii}  mou  , 
He  wishes  and  can  wish  for  this  alone  ! 
Pierced, as  with  light  from  heaven,  before  its  gleams 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
Disease  would  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
Whose  dswt   fliog   sunshine  from    the  noontids 

bower ! 
Or  let  it  stsjr !  yet  this  one  hope  should  give 
Soea  strength  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

WBITTEIf   Ul   OERMAFT. 

Ir  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird, 
To  you  I'd  fly,  ray  dear » 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things, 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly  : 

I*m  always  with  you  in  my  sleep  ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I P 
All,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids : 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone, 

Tet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 

And  still  dreams  on. 


su 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  bresthing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Sight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved  !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  lonp-Iost  child, 
I  met,  1  loved  ycu,  maiden  mild  I 

As  whom  I  lonij  had  loved  before — 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought — 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream  ! 


Has  not,  since  then,  love's  prompturs  deep. 
Has  not  love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  rosr  f 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under-song  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A   raASJCElfT. 

Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  desr 
And  dsdioaled  name,  I  bsar 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 
A  pledge  of  mote  thsn  passing  life. 
Yea,  in  thst  vtty  nssse  of  wife .' 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  esn  slesp ! 

A  fiesluBg  that  upbceids  the  hesrt 

With  happiness  beyond  dessit, 
That  gtadness  half  reqsests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalsming  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
But  bom  beneath  love's  brooding  wing, 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying. 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  tbeu 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 
Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  thsy  go, 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  sel^— a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTER 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

UMDEB  STBOIfO   MEDICAL   RECOMMEHDATIOir  HOT 
TO   BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean  ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more : 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 

"  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death !" 

But  my  soul  fulfiU'd  her  mission. 

And  lo !  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 

A  thousand  recollections  bland, 
Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures 

Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  : 
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Dreamt,  (the  soul  herself  fonakiiig,) 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth ; 

Silent  adorations,  making 

A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth ! 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  roe. 
Health  comes  with  yon  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cvm,  if  storying  legends*  tell  aright. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd. 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mix*d : 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

firush'd  from  th*  Idalian  star  by  faery  wings  t 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join*d. 

Each  gentler  pleuure  of  th'  unspotted  mind — 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow, 
And  hope,  the  btamelcM  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs ; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when  th'  enamour 'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  "  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest. 
And  breathed  on  Sara's  lovelier  lips  the  rest. 


III.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS. 

IN    BLANK    VERSE. 


Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived. 
Who  seeks  a  hean  in  the  unthinking  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead: 
Naught  sinks  into  the  bosom's  silent  depth. 
Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lighUy ;  but  no  sotd 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

Schitter. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  riven  Arve  and  Arveiron,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blauc,  five  conspicuous 
torrents  rush  down  its  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  Glaciers,  the  gentiana  major  grows  in  fanmense 
numbers,  with  its  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue." 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 

*  Effinixt  quondam  blandum  meditata  laborem 

Basia  lasciv&  Cypria  Diva  maoA. 
AmbroBite  succos  occuU&  temperat  arte, 

Fragransque  infuso  nectare  tingit  opus. 
Suffictt  et  partem  mellis,  qood  subdolus  ulim 

Non  impune  fiivis  sarripuissei  Amor 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Blmne ! 
The  Ai-ve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  i  but  thou,  most  awful  form ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  piii«t, 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  aborve 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercett  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  agnin. 
It  ii  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shiine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  * 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  piayer, 

1  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending   with  ny 

thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy : 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  sweird  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tearf. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliflfs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ' 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ^ 
Who  fiird  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  f 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  .♦ 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utier  eeath 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  (oi  ever  P 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnciabie  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  ytrui  fury,  and  your  jo} 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  ettrual  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls  I  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  beard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge.' 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sao 
Clothe  you   with   rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet?— 
God !  letthe  torrents,  likje  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 


Decussos  violn  foliis  ad  miacei  odores 
Et  spolia  mtivis  plurima  rapca  rosis. 

Addii  et  illecebras  *'t  mille  el  mille  Ippores, 
Et  quot  Acidalius  gaudia  Cestus  habet. 

Ex  his  oomposuH  Dea  basia ;  »t  omnia  Ittmos 
Invenias  niiidv  tparaa  per  ont  Clods. 
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God!  sing,  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Te  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  rotmd  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
iHter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !   with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks, 
<  id  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 
Shouts  downward, glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
(^reat  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Rarth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 

WRITTEN   IN   THE   ALBUM    AT   ELBINGERODE,  IN 
THE   HABTZ   FOREST. 

I  ^Tooo  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  draggM  through  fir-groves  evermore. 
Where   bright   green  moss   heaves  in  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard. 
The  sweet  bird's  song  became  ^  hollow  souud ; 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly. 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  note  of  many  a  waterfall, 
And  the  brook's  chatter:  'mid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest, .still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  life  within  : 
Fair  ciphers  else:  fair,  but,of  import  vague 
'>r  unconccrning,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 


•  Thp  highest  mountain  in  the  Hartz,  and,  indeed,  in 
J<^«rih  Germany, 
t  When  1  have  gaied 

From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  cots  anil  villaees  pmb<>wer'd  U'low, 
Th*--  iht.iight  wouia  rise  ihat  all  i^.  me  was  strange 
Amid  ihe  srenpfl  *>  fair,  nor  ohp  fltii.ill  spot 
Whfrf  my  lirfd  rniiul  m-irht  rp«t.  ami  call  it  home. 
S,>uthei''s  fli/m.i  tv  the  Penates. 


Or  father,  or  the  venerable  name 

Of  our  adored  country  !    O  thou  queen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

O  dear,  dear  England  !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tum'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs  I 

My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was 

proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills. 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim  I     Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere  I  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  otir  home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  HRST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  flower  !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish  I  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  ? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy! 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own, 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  1  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope, 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  } 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom  !  better  fate  be  thine, 
And  mock  my  boding  !     Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Self,  life's  cruel  task-master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument. 


THE   EOLIAN   HARP. 

COMPOSED    AT   CLEVEDON,   SOMERSETSHIEE. 

My  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flower'd  ja<:min,  and  the  broad-leftTeA 
myrtle. 
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(Meet  emblems  they  of  inooceDce  and  love  !) 
And  watch  the  cloudi,  that  late  were  rich  with 

light, 
Slow  saddeoiog  lonod,  aod  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brUUaot  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  tbe  sceiili 
Soatch'd  from  yon  bean-field !   and  the  world  so 

busb'd! 
The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
TeUs  US  of  silence. 

And  that  suapleet  bile. 
Placed    length-ways   in   the  clasping  caaasMt, 

back! 
How  by  the  desultoiy  breese  canss'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  hatf  yialding  to  her  lev«iv 
It  pours  saeh;  sweet  uf  braidiBg»  as  nuas i  naads 
TeiDpft  W   Mpeat  the  W9vt§]     Aa4  wMm,  hs 

strings, 
Boldlian  tmtgt,  tba  long  se^ttciaw  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise, 
Such  a  soft  floating  witcbeiy  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 
lCoi;a8iB  on  gentler  gales  from  ^aiiy-laad. 
Where  melodiea round  honey-dropping  flowers, 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise, 
li^ipWM,  nor  paieh,  hovering  oft  untewwi 
O  the  one  life  within  ua  and  abroad, 
Whiob^meato  all  motioa  aad  becwacs  its  io«l, 
A  li^t  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light, 
Mythm  i»al]  thought,  and  joyanee  evefywh< 
Methinks,  it  shoukl  have  bean  impossible 
Not  to  lova  all  things  in  a  WMid  sa  fiU*d  i 
Where  the  bfeezc  warbles,  and  the  m«te  atill  air 
Is  music  slumbaring  on  hav  instrument 

And  tb«i,  my  love !  as  on  tbe  midway  slopa 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  thiDugb  my  hal^cloeed  eyelids  I  heboid 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main, 
Axt/i  ttanquil  muse  upon  tranquillity  $ 
Full  many  a  tbou^t  uncall'd  and  undetaia'd^ 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fantasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  brain, 
Aa  wild  and  various  as  tbe  nndom  galas 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  oiganic  baqis  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o*er  tham  sveepe. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breef  e, 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  0  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallowM  dost  thou  not  ciyeet. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th'  unregenerate  mind  ^ 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain,  pbilosophy^s  aye-babbliog  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I  speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible  !  save  when  with  awe 
T  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feels  i 
Who  with  bis  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
Jasiafia  and  most  miserable  man, 
WilderM  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and    this    cot,  and    thee,   heart-bonour'd 
maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  FLACK 
OF  RETIREMENT. 

Sermoni  pnpaoia.— &r. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot;  our  tUlest  rose 
Peep*d  at  tbe  chamber  window.    We  eoaM  hear. 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mora. 
The  sea's  ftrat  mnrasur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  m^rOes  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  perdi 
Thick  jasmins  twined :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  weedy,  and  refreshM  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  yois  might  aptly  call 
The  yaUey  of  Sedasion !  once  I  saw 
(Haltowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  qmetnees) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen:  methought,  it  cafan^ 
IBs  thhrtt  of  Idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  iiseUngs ;  for  he  paused,  and  laok^ 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  aH  aimmd, 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  agate. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  hlcwed  place. 
And  we  were  blessU    9ft  with  patient  cer 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  elry-lailt%Mte, 
( Viewlesss  or  haply  fiir  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming' oa  sunny  wings,)  inwIiisper'd-tODae 
I*ve  said  to  my  beloved, "  Such,  sweet  girl  * 
The  inobtrusive  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  t»  heas;  when  all  is  hoshM, 
And  the  heart  listens !" 

Btrt  the  time,  when  feat 
From  that  low  deH,  steep  up  the  stony  mooat 
I  climb'd  with  pariloua  toil,  aod  laachM  the  tap, 
0 !  what  agoodly  ioene !    flsre  the  hisak  aaaat. 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  spacklad  thin  with  sheep, 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sun^  fieMa 
And  nvM,  now  with  busby  looks  o'cf brawM, 
Now  winding  bright  and  full,  with  naked  banks; 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  tha  wood. 
And  cotfr  uid  hamlets»  and  faint  ci^  spire ; 
The  chaAftel  then,  the  islands,  and  wbita  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-lika  hills,  and 


ItseemM  like  Omnipcesanca .'    God,i 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple :  the  whole  wsrU 
Seem*d  imaged  in  its  vast  circumference. 
No  wish  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heact. 
Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury ,~"to  be ! 

Ah!  quiet  dell;  dear  cot,  and  mount  sublime! 
I  was  constraint  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled. 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  totrosted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Kweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard^  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth: 
And  he  that  works  roe  good  with  unmoved  fMe, 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aide. 
My  benefactor,  net  ray  brother  man  ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scannM 
Tbe  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the  wretched. 
Nursing  io  some  delicious  solitude 
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Their  slothful  loves  aod  dainty  sympathies  ! 
I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ. 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  toil 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  loves  to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot ! 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes— sweet  abode ! 
Ah !— had  none  greater !    And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so — but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  0  Father !    Let  thy  kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OP 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  80MK  POUO. 


Nouis  ia  teiDBssftiml  pnanii. 

£lbr.Cana.lib.i.3. 


A  BLMmmn  lot  httth  he,  who  having  ptss'd 
His  yevth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
Aad  tmmoU  of  the  world,  retieats  at  leagth. 
WMh  cams  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart, 
To  the  same  dwelliBg  whose  his  father  dwelt; 
And  haply  views  his  tottering  Uttie  ones 
Embtace  those  aged  knees  and  eUmb  that  lap, 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  inftncy 
Lisp'd  its  brief  prayer.   Such,  0  my  earliest  friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  soeh  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distaaee  did  ye  elin^  Iife*s  upland  road. 
Yet  dMsir'd  and  cheering}  now  firatsmal  h>ve 
Halli  drawn  yon  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Hcdy,  and  blest,  and  blessing  may  ye  Uve ! 

Tb  me  th'  Etemab  Wisdom  halh  dispensed 
A  different  Ibrtmie  and  more  diflbfent  mind— 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  lo  light 
Too  soon  transpluited,  ere  my  seal  had  flxM 
Its  first  domestie  h>Tes{  and  heoee  thioogh  life 
GkMiBg  chance-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life'k  pelting  ills ; 
Bnt,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  donds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breese 
Rofitod  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Diepp'd  the  collected  shower  i  and  some  most  false. 
False  and  fair-lbliaged  as  the  maochineel. 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  their  shade 
E'en  *mid  the  storm}   then   breathing   subtlest 


Mix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison'd !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter ;  and  beside  one  friend. 
Beneath  th*  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father }  nor  uohearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whispering  voice. 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  matnier  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bri^t  with  no  fading  colours ! 

Yet  at  times 
1^  soul  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birthplace :  chiefly  then. 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend ! 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth} 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  eye ; 

And  boding  evil,  yet  still  hoping  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

Sorrow'd  in  silence  !    He  who  counts  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  ever, 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee  ! 

0  !  'tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl} 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  trter  crook 'd  esrthwai4}   whqs*  old 

boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roof, 
Stirr'd  by  the  fsint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads! 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  homsS) 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  mj  soo 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind, 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  stndiiiy 
Which  I  have  fraaoed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  lyotber !  and  (fc»r  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it ! 


A  TOMBLE88  I^ITABIt 

'TIS  true,  Idoloclastes  Salyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  prysey 

And  smites  with  ansiotts  looks»  his  earliest  f 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fincy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

'TIS  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age, 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  thne, 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  tis  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close» 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life  * 

But  it  IS  tree,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm, 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconquer'd,  and  in  joy 

Was  strong  to  foUow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  hidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscever'd  by  hhn;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source, 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dalL 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  mUH 
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Its  med'cinable  herbs.    Yea,  oft  alone, 
Piercing  the  long-neglected  holy  cave, 
The  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy, 
He  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls 
Sparkle  as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
O  framed  for  calmer  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
O  studious  poet,  eloquent  for  truth ! 
Philosopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docUe,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monumental  stone, 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  inscribes. 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 
HEATH. 

This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,— 

Sueh  tents  the  patriarchs  loved  !    0  long  unharmM 

3fay  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

Tb«  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring. 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
W  ith  soft  and  even  pulse  !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount. 
Here  twilight  is  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here  !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  of  1797,  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage;  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
line?,  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain. 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dimm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness !    They,  mean- 
while. 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge. 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance, 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  i-ock  to  rock 
^liags  arching  like  a  bridge  j—that  branchless  ash. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaTW 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall .'  and  there  my  &iendi 
Behold  the  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  most  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  beneath  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stone. 

Now,  my  friends  emecjgc 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven — and  view  again 
The  many-steepled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  sea. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  light  vf 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isle* 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all  {  but  thou,  methinks,  most  glmd. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thou  hast  paned 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sun  ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers  !  richlier  bum,  ye  clouds ! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean  .'    So  my  friend. 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  steed. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makF« 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there  !    Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  Ihne-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  roe.  Pale  beneath  the  blata 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watchM 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !     And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mm. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight:  and  though  now  the  ba* 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in   the  bean-flower!      Henceforth  I   shall 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure: 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
E*ch  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty  !  and  sometimes 
'Tis  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glorj". 


*  The  aspleniuin  scolopendrium,  called  in  aorae  coon 
trios  the  adder's  tongue,  in  others  the  ban's  toofrtie:  bol 
Withering  gives  the  adder's  longue  as  the  trivial  name  of 
the  opiiiof  loosum  only. 
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While  thou  8tood*st  gazing;  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking*  o*er  thy  head,  and  bad  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  tound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

CDIiroeBD  OR  THE  KIOHT  AFTER  HIS  RECrTATIOIT 
OF  A  POEM  ON  THE  GROWTH  Of  AN  INDIVIDUAL 
MIND. 

Friend  of  the  wise  !  and  teacher  of  the  good  ! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  human  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 
By  vital  breathmgs  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  hearl 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  ! — 

Theme  hard  as  high  ! 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears, 
(The  first-bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 
And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem. 
Or  by  some  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful, 
Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re- 
ceived 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  be*tow»d-- 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills  ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way ! 

Of  more  than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man. 
Where  Prance  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-bom  deity ; 

Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down, 

So  ftummonM  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 

From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  self, 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 

Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 

The  angel  of  the  vision  I     Then  (last  strain) 

Of  doty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 


•  Some  months  after  I  had  written  this  line,  it  pave  me 
pleasure  to  obeerve  ih*l  Bartram  had  observed  the  same 
circumslance  of  the  Savanna  crane.  "  When  these  blnla 
IDOV0  ihelr  wings  in  flight,  their  strokes  are  slow,  mode- 
raip,  and  regular ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  high  alwvc  us,  WB  plainly  hear  the  quill-fealhers ; 
their  shafts  and  webs  upon  one  another  creak  as  the  joints 
sr  working  of  a  vfMPl  in  a  tempeatuoos  aea.^' 


Action  and  joy ! — An  orpbic  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts. 

To  their  own  music  chanted  ! 

O  great  bard  ' 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  steadfast  eye  I  view*d  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  e'er-enduring  men.     The  tmly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !    They,  both  in  power  and  act. 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  them^ 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  aichives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  tmth. 
Of  tmth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notea! 
Ah  !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlom. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown 'd. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains- 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-will'd,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope  ( 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  feai , 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain; 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wil^, 
Aud  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thee  had  open'd  out — but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  cone,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coflSn,  for  the  sellsamc  grave  ! 

That  way' no  more  !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise, 
Singing  of  glory,  and  futurity, 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealthful  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  thy  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou, 
Sage  bard !  impair  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  noeds. 
The  timiult  rose  and  ceased ;  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Anua  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms. 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vemal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve, 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest !  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth, 
F.tu  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 


•  ''A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentarj  Inter- 
vals coursed  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  wKh  a  roar,  and  lit- 
tie  stars  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  ft : 
and  every  now  and  then  light  deuchments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and  scoured 
out  of  sight  Uk(*  a  Tartar  trcMjp  over  a  wlldernese."— 7^ 
Friend,  p.  220. 
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Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea. 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — 0  friend !  ray  comforter  and  guide  ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! — 
Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed, 
And  thy  deep  voice  bad  ceased — ^yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  Tision  of  beloved  faces — 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close 
I  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  f  or  resolve  ?) 
AbsorbM,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  m3rself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 


WHO  HAD    DBCLABED  HIS    IHTEIfTIOIf    OF   WMTIIfO 
FO  MORE  POETRY. 

Dear  Charles!   whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  babe,  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Higfat  Caatalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  &ith) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by, 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 
The  world's  low  cares  and  Ijring  vanities. 
Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse. 
And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  poesy. 
Yes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son ; 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou'rt  flying  from  thy  boonden  ministeries— » 
Bo  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  ifft  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy, 
4nd  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dippM, 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  f 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
*  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?'* 
Thy  Bums,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to  the  **  Illustriousf  of  his  native  land 
80  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  Mscenas !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 
They  snatch'd  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

O!  for  shame,  retum  I 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th'  Aonian  mount. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough. 
Ere  yet  th'  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow. 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  frait 
Theite  with  stopped  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand. 
Knit  in  nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 


THEN  IGHTIN6  ALE: 

A  CONVERSATION  POEM. 

wRrrrEN  iic  april,  1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 

Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 

Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mouy  bridge ! 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  bencRth, 

But  hear  no  murmuring :  it  flows  silently, 

O'er  iU  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 

A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim« 

Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  find 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And  hark  !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 

"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy"+  bird ! 

A  melancholy  bird  ?    0 !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  wrs 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fill'd  all  things  with 

self, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  Ule 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  he, 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit ; 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretch'd  his  1 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell. 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrender'mg  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
Should  share  in  nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !     But  'twill  not  be  so ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilighu  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sympathy,  must  heave  their  sighs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister  I  we  have  leant 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance  I     Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music  ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 


•  Vide  Find.  Olyrap.  iii.  1. 106. 
t  YertMilm  from  Burns^s  dedication  of  bis  Poem  to  the 
>>ility  and  Gentry  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 


*  This  pasuge  in  Milum  possesses  an  excellence  ftr 
superior  10  that  of  mere  description.  It  Is  spoken  in  the 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  has  therefcre  a 
dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makee  this  remark,  to 
rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  alluded  wHh 
levity  to  a  line  in  Milton ;  a  charge  than  which  aoa» 
couUi  be  more  painful  u*  him,  oxcopi  perhaps  that  of  hai*> 
ing  ridiculfni  his  Bible. 
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Whicli  tlie  great  lord  iohabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wiW  with  tangting  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  np,  and  grass , 
Thin  grass  and  king-caps  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  neTer  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales;  and  far  and  near, 
lo  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
Tbejr  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings. 
And  mnnnurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony, 
That  sbonld  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 
most 
Forget  it  was  not  day  I    On  moonlight  bushes, 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  arc  but  half-disclosed, 
YoQ  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full, 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid, 
Who  dwelieth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
(E'en  like  a  lady  vow'd  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,) 
Glides  through  the  pathways :  she  knows  all  their 

notes. 
That  gentle  maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken 'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps  !    And  she  hath  watchM 
Many  a  nightingale  perch'd  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
And  you,  my  friends  !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly. 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ^ 
Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe, 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
How  he  would  place  bis  hand  beside  bis  ear, 
His  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up. 
And  bid  us  Ibten  !     And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  bim  nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening  star ;  and  once,  when  be  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  moon,  and,  bush'd  at  once. 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently. 
While  hi»  fair  eyes,  that  swam   with  undropp'd 

tears 
Did  glitUr  in  the  yellow  moonbeam  I     Well  !— 
It  is  a  ftither's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 
Sbouki  give  me  life,  bis  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell. 
Sweet  nightingale !    Once  more,  my  friends !  fare- 
well. 


FROST  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Thi  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud— and  hark,  again  !  loud  as  before. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side 
My  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefully, 
lis  calm  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
This  populous  village !    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  ^e. 
Inaudible  as  dreams  !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  fihn,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate, 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  iorm. 
Whose  pony  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everjrwhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

ButO!  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  sdiool,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger.'  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower. 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gaxed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book : 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up, 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  $tramger*»  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  bek»ved. 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike  ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentar>'  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore. 
And  in  far  other  scenes  !     For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe  !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  imnge  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  ;ind  uU  things  in  himself. 
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Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOETHES   WITH   AJT   UNFINISUEO   POKK. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend  !  the  aiding  verse. 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares. 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pong  with  fond  solicitude. 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 

I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister 

She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  1  pourM  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  adiamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
0  I  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  wot  I— Cheerily,  dear  Charles !  • 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view  »d— her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees. 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes, 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart. 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy  I 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 
AGAIN. 

COMPOSED   DURING   ILLNESS   AND   IN   ABSENCE. 

Dim  hour  !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
0  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car  ! 


«  I  utterly  recant  the  sentiment  conuined  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  10  impUnre  were  Impotence  of  mind, 
it  being  wriuen  in  Scripture,  "it«A^  and  it  shall  be  given 
you,"  and  ray  human  reason  being  moreover  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  offering  petitions  as  well  as  thanksgiv. 
*iig8  u>  the  Deity. 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dove. 
And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  cares t. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  tear-drop  from  her  smiling  eyM, 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  med'cine  me  with  sighs : 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek. 
Like  melted  rubies,  o*er  my  pallid  cheek. 
Chill'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  promised  boor. 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  favourite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  the  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th'  expanding  floweret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals ! 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

My  honour'd  friend !   whose  verse  concise,  yet 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  unconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  **  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defenee 
Embowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence ! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow'd:  the  chaxm'd 

eye 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  soAea^ 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  of  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fount : 
The  vapour-poison 'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  go. 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowning  brow^ 
Ere  aught  of  perilouR  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  unlaboariig 
feet. 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'ery^looms  the  hill ; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  thw  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  you  wander'd — there  collecting  flowen 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  raed'cinable  powen  * 

There  for  the  monarch-murder'd  soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  i* 
And  to  that  holier  chapletf  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  it  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo  !  your  Henderson^  awakes  the  muse— 
His  spirit  beckon 'd  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views ! 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day's  light, 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  oi 
night ! 

*  War,  a  fragmeou  t  John  the  Baptist,  a  poem. 

%  Monody  on  John  Henderson. 
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>  .  I  MMTjUty  frieDd,  tbote  riebtr  views  among, 
.^^'vog,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  fancy's  beam  ! 
virtue  and  truth  shall  love  jrour  gentler  song ; 
lot  poesy  demands  th'  impMsionM  theme  :• 
WaJced  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild 

gleam, 
What  halmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
Bat  if  the  vest  air  rush  a  stonqy  stream. 
Or  mstnan's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound, 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest- 

bonour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
A  rmAomirr  or  a  sexton's  tale. 

[Tm  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragnent,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
pacts.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic  j 
that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator :  and  the  metre  cor- 
responds to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is 
therefore  presented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
tot  of  a  common  ballad  tale.  Whether  thb  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  style,  in 
any  metrica]  composition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
the  author  is  himself  in  some  doubt.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author's  judgment  concerning 
poetic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  exclusivley 
psychological.  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated  in  the  fint  and  second  parts, 
is  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  young  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  bosom  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  an 
acquaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
BOD  friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  in- 
tentions to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  bad  no  other  children  tnit  Mary  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
and  oomelinesa  of  appearance;  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edward's  application 
wi»  remarkable:  <«Well!  Edward,  you  are  a 
handaome  yonng  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
daughter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
under  the  mother's  ejre;  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-in-law,  and 
practised  every  art,  t>oth  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  tranifer  his  affections  from  her  daughter 
to  herself.  (The  oatUnes  of  the  ttle  are  positive 
facts,  and  of  no  veij  dtotant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  charactera  of  the 
parties  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  though  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 

OQ  from  her  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 
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innocence  of  his  own  heart  still  miitaking  her  in 
creasing  fondness  for  motherly  affection;  she,  at 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  aifter 
much  abuse  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies, 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion—**  0  Edward !  in- 
deed, indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for  you — she  has  not  a 
heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  I  will  this  very 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  you." — The  lover's 
eyes  were  now  opened ;  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  effect  of  the  horror  which  he  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  that  at  the  fint  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  bunt  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  frenzy, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  curse 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own'  child.  Mary  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed- 
ward's laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  fainted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stain,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  off  to 
Ellen's  home ;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother, 
she  was  married  to  him. — And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  venes, 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  yean  ago,  1  was  less 
avene  to  such  subjects  than  at  present,)  but  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it.  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's, account  of  the  effect  of  the  Oby 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Heame's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readen  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes, 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On  the 
fint  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual : 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  and  the 
words.  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.] 


PART  in. 

The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  ba; 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree. 
2x2 
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On  tlM  hedge  eknt  jb  th«  nariow  lane 
Still  twoDg  tbe  ipikes  of  con ; 

Dear  Lord!  it  M«m8  but  yesterday^ 
YooDg  Edward'*  marriage  moro. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  chuveh. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 


But  when  they  to  the  churchyard 
Pve  heard  poor  Mary  say, 

As  soon  as  she  steppM  into  the  SUU] 
Her  heart  it  died  away. 


And  when  the  ^iear  joined  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freese ; 

But  when  they  pray*d,  she  thought  she  fMi 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church  path  they  retunM— 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back, 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  <ie  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  m  -^sy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment— I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 


The  shade  o'erilush'd  her  limbs  with 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death; 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  oat. 
They  seemM  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother's  cuite 

No  child  could  ever  thrlTc ; 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  itiD 
Would  never  heal  the  strife  t 

But  Edward  was  a  loving  man. 
And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

*•  My  sister  may  not  visit  us. 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward  !  you  are  all  to  roe, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

««I»m  dull  and  sad  !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason  ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  tis  a  gloomy  season." 

'Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  do  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  mlgtit  BMt 

Hei  mother  in  her  ways. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  wajrs, 

And  weather  dark  and  dreary, 
Tmdged  every  day  to  Edward's  hovse, 
'  And  made  them  all  more  cheery. 

O !  ElUn  was  a  faithful  friend, 

M'.re  dear  than  any  sister  * 
i-i  ^dleerfu],  too,  as  singing  lark ; 
Asid  soe  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  dark. 

And  then  they  always  missM  her. 

And  now  Ash  Wednesday  came— that  day 

But  few  to  chuieh  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  comminatioB  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  thai  service  was  deaa  out 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 


The  mother  walk'd  into  the  i 

To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 
Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  chtA^h, 

All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  EUen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild; 

Thought  she, «« What  if  her  heart  shiMli  Btlt 
And  aU  be  reconciled!" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright ; 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 

Ton  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
"  0 !  may  a  clinging  curse  conseme 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

•*Ohear  me,  hear  me,  Lord  in  beavw. 
Although  you  take  my  life— 

0  curse  this  vroman,  at  whoee  hooee 
Toung  Edward  woo'd  his  wiCs. 

«  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be ! ! !" 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  stillt 

So  pale !  I  guess'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  wher  the  prayers  were  done,  we  aD 
Came  round  and  askM  her  why: 
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Giddy  she  seem'd,  and  sure  there  was 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

Bvt  ere  she  Irom  the  chiuch  door  stepp'd, 
She  smiled  and  told  us  why ; 

**  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse,*' 
Quotb  she,  *«  and  what  care  I  ?'*. 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  passM  H  off 
Ere  Irom  the  door  she  step^*- 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease, 
This  was  her  constant  cry — 

•*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse — 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  '^as  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 
Her  struggles  she  redoubled : 

*<  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse, 
And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy — 

flood  creature  !  and  she  hid  it  all : 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale :  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw ; 

''O  Ellen,  EIlen»  she  cursed  me, 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you  !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch 'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twi^  fi'Tj  every  tree. 


He  Aiapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or 

And  then  away  they  flew . 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 

He  knew  not  what  to  do  * 

Ton  see,  good  sir !  that  single  hill } 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  H  all. 

And  only  goash'd  his  teeth. 

Now  EUen  was  a  darling  love 

In  all  bis  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  and  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  both  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  his  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  them  both  alike ; 
Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  Ysy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 


He  reach'd  his  home,  and  by  his  looks 
They  saw  his  inward  strife  .* 

And  they  clung  round  him  with  their 
Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  could  not  check  her  teait. 
So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 

Then  frenzy  melted  into  grief. 
And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all. 

But  closeiier  did  she  cling, 
And  turn'd  her  face,  and  look'd  as  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

PART   IV. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon, 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark ! 

You  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  glTM^ 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 
O,  sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  fee  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me  t 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

"  Ay,  sexton !  tis  a  touching  tale." 

You,  sir .'  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I'm  in^my  seventieth  year^ 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Thoi^h  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
F^m  Edward's  self,  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  Ellen 

Did  wellnigh  dote  ou  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  mo/e  x 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days. 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  so,  sir  I 

But  all  was  not  the  same .' 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    O !  no ! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearfuL 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours. 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  thitli|^  ill 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast. 

She  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand ; 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion  ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happr  \*v  compulsion  \ 
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And  once  her  both  arms  i nddenly 

His  limbs  along  the  moss,  his  head 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung. 

Upon  a  mossy  heap, 

And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay, 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

That  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

She  felt  them  coming,  hut  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  rettieas  night. 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried. 

And  w^s  not  well  in  health ; 

«  0  Christ !  you*re  like  your  mother !" 

The  women  sat  down  by  his  aide. 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

«  The  sun  peeps  through  the  close  thick  leaves, 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery ; 

See,  dearest  EUen  !  see ! 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 

rris  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e ; 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve, 

**  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb : 

A  perfect  glory,  too ; 

He  loved  no  other  pUce,  and  yet 

Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 

Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  bine." 

Une  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

«0  >  Heaven  '  that  I  were  dead." 

And  then  they  argued  of  thoee  rays. 

What  colour  they  might  be : 
Says  this, "  They're  mostly  green  (^  says  that 

\^  ,     lA^eavwaA    •      %»*^%   ^     •»"«*•  ^r    *  *  ■■  "■ 

«« They're  amber-like  to  me." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face. 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer ; 
«« Her  heart  is  broke  !    O  God !  my  grief. 

It  is  too  great  to  bear !" 

•Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough;  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  knew  not  how ; 

Tou  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  happen'd  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  yon  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  took, 
A  close,  round  arbour ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung, 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mom» 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  'tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
'TIS  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  onee. 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 


So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bod  thoughts 
Were  troubling  Edward's  rest ; 

But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pnnts. 
And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

<*  A  mother,  too !"  these  selfsame  words 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan 'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind; 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  oae 
That  hath  been  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright ;  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
**  0  God,  forgive  me  !"  he  exclaimM, 

**  I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 

Then  Ellen  shriek'd,  and  forthwith  bnnt 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shirer'd,  where  she  sat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  reliquum  in  fuiurum  tempos  relogatoa.   T» 
manom !  and  to-morrow !  and  to^nonow !— 


DEJECTION ; 

AK  ODK. 


Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  Mboo, 
With  the  old  Moon  in  her  arms ; 
And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  master  dear! 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

BaUad  qf  SirPairiekS( 


Weu.  !  if  the  bard  was  weather-wise,  who  m 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spenee, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go 

Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
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Ttau  thoM  which  mould  yon  dona  in  lazy  flkkes, 
Or  ttM  dull  aobbiog  draught,  that  moans  and  rakea 
Upon  the  stxmgs  of  this  .£olian  lute, 
Whieh  better  far  were  mute. 
For  k) .'  the  new  moon  winter-bright ! 
And  OTenpread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  swimming  phantom  light  o'enpread. 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
I  tee  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 
And  O !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast ! 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed. 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  BOW  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give. 
Might  stmrtle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
live! 

IL 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion'd  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief. 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear — 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo'd. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky, 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green ; 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  eye  $ 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars. 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars  i 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm*d,  but  always  seen : 
Yon  crescent  moon,  as  fix*d  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  cloudless,  starless  lake  of  blue ; 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are ! 

III. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weight  from  oflf  my  breast  ? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  westt 
I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion   and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 
within. 

IV. 

O  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Oors  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth. 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allow 'd 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  sweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  aU  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 


V. 

of  he^rt !  thou  need*st  not  ask  of  me 
this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 

This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  lummous  mist. 

This  beautiful,  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady  !    Joy  that  ne*er  was  givSB, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower^ 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  giv«s  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven. 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud ; 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud^- 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VI. 
There  was  a  time  when,  though  my  path  was 
rough. 

This  joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness: 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mint. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth ; 
Nor  care  I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  0 !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 

But  to  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

Thw  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 
Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.    What  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen 'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth  I    Thou  wind,  that  raves, 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  tairn,*  or  blasted  tree, 
Or  pine-grove  whither  woodman  never  clomb. 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold  ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  rout. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smartii% 
wounds — 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


«  Tairn  is  a  small  lake,  generally,  if  not  alwajrs,  appliotf 
to  the  lakes  up  in  the  roounuins,  and  which  are  the 
leeders  of  those  In  the  valleys.  This  address  to  the  storm 
wind  will  not  appear  eztnvagaot  to  those  who  have  heai4 
ti  at  night,  and  in  a  mounulnoos  country. 
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Biit  hath !  there  is  a  pe«se  of  deepest  nlence  ! 

And  an  that  doIm,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremnloiu  shuddering^— all  is 
orer— 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
load! 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  tempered  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  firaned  the  tender  lay, 
*TisofaUttlechild 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fsar. 
And  now  screams  load,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 

Th  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  hate  I  of  sleep: 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  yigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  moontain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwellings 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  earth  * 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice  t 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  may'st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  6E0R61ANA,  DUTCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

r  THE  TWEFTT-rOUBTH  STANZA   IH   HER  **  P J 
SAOC  OVEE   MOUICT   OOTHARD.** 


And  hail  the  chapel  i  hail  the  ptaObrm  wildl 
Where  TV//  directed  ibe  aveoginf  dart, 

With  well-Strung  ann,  thai  flrai  preserved  his  child, 
Then  mimM  the  arrow  at  the  tjrant's  heart. 


Splendour's  fondly  fosterM  child  ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild. 

Where  X)nce  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man ; 

Far,  far  removed !    from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

DetainM  your  eye  from  nature :  stately  vests. 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine, 
Bich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine, 
Wer«  years  uneamM  by  toil ;  nor  could  you  see 
The  one^Joying  toiler's  misery. 


Aikd  yet,  free  nature's  uncoirupted  diild. 
You  haird  the  chapel  luid  the  platfonn  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  ieil 
Iteneath  the  shaft  of  TeU ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasare! 
Whence  learnt  yon  that  heroic  muaeiwi  f 

There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame. 

All  living  fihcttlties  of  bliss  ( 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending-  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life  < 
But  boasts  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  £eaci 
And  some,  peiohanoe,  might  wage  an  e^M*«cbln. 
Some-  iisw,  to  nobler  being  wrought. 
Go-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought 
Yet  Mesf  delight  to  eelebrate 
Laurelled  war  and  plumy  state  t 
Or  in  verse  and  mufir  dress 
Talea^if  rustic  tiappir.«M — 
Pernicious  tales !  insidious  strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  ali^jeet  paiBa, 
Which  evermoM  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  pentiy  * 
But  yovyfree  nature's  uncomtpted  child. 
You  hailVi  the  chapel  and  the  platfonn  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
BeneaU  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  ^md  pleasure! 
Where  learnt  you  tha»  heroic  measuie^ 

You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  aam« 
Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 
I  nuy  not  vilely  prostitute  to  Those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  eye 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  iend» 
Which  you  yourself  created.    0 !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother, 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans : 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  toucli  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll, 
The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul ! 
The  angel  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day. 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  away; 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beautiful !  0  nature's  child ! 
'Twas  thence  you  hail'd  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
O  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  * 
Thence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measore. 
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*  ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TmMJUVOTLUTr  ]  thou  better  name 

Thuk  all  the  funil j  of  fame ! 

Tbou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  O !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  truth, 

To  tbee  I  gave  my  early  youth, 
And  lelt  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its 
roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine. 
Thy  spirit  rests  !    Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterieits  of  thee, 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope, 

'*o  vex  the  feverish  slumben  of  the  mind ; 

Hie  babble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  l)eliind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  th'  accustom'd  mead ; 
A|id  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
Aod  bMaks  the  bufy  nwoolight  clouds, 
Tbum  betl  th»iiioiight  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Ligbl  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

Tho  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race. 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Tdo  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile ! 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

OV  HO  FBOFOSnrO  TO  DOmmOATE  WTTH  THE 

Aumom. 

COMPOSBD  Uf  1796. 

A  Mocnrr,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep, 

Bnt  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
Where  o'er  the  jotting  rocks  soft  mbsses  creep. 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep  i 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  *mid  the  summer  torrentt  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  ihn  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneath  wbos«  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guUed, 
Calm  pensiveness  might  muse  herself  to  sleep ; 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam, 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above, 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

Such  a  green  mountain  twere  most  sweet  to 
climb, 
I'en  while  the  bosom  ached  with  loneliness 
How  more  than  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  ihould 
bless 

Th'  advmteHMW  toil,  and  up  the  path  soMiiAt 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  rounds 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

O  then  'twere  loveliest  sjrmpathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dasn,— • 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm. 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag( 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appeai% 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly ;  for  haply  there  uproars 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 

Tinged  yellow  with  the  rich  departing  light; 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gate ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turraml  teft; 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  tem^s  toil*bed«iHd« 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  thi 


To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woo<^  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye^  donestie  blisa 
Gives  tkU  the  husband's,  thai  the  brotherl  ktet! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace; 
That  veidnrons  hill  with  many  a  restinf-plact, 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waten  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains; 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  roeki 
Stiff  evergreens,  whose  spreading  foliage  moekS' 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age. 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

0  meek  retiring  spirit !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  and  cheer*d,  this  lovely  hill  subMate; 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind, 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazing 
eye 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As   neighbouring   fountains    image,   each   tlte 
whole : 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  All  of  truth, 

We^  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I  love  shall  love  tbee.     Honour^ 
youth! 

Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 
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LINES  TO  W.  L.,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  SANO   A  tONO  TO  PVECBLL*!  MUflC. 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues^ 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear ; 

L !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress, 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by. 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died  * 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FOR- 
TUNE, 

WHO   ABAIfDONED    HIMSELF  TO    AN     INDOLENT   AND 
CAUSELESS   MELANCHOLY. 

Hbngk  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  wo 
O  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear  ! 

To  plundered  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go, 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  while 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject .'  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 

All  eflbrtless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOUKNXT  HOMEWAKD;  T^  AUTI 
HAVING  mECEIVED  IHTELLIOKNCE  OF  THE  BO 
OF   A  SON,  SKPTEMBBR  20,   1796. 

0^  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 

Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  i 
last) 

Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  pa^ 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-quettion'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  nid* 

We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore. 

0  my  sweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my  doot. 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  thou  art  dead, 

(As  sometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  I  fear,) 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve  ; 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heaven's  quick 
reprieve. 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Deab  native  brook !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west 
How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 
What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps  !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  nover  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 
gray, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam 'd  through  thy  bright  transparence  .*    On  my 
way. 
Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs  t 
Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child  I 


SONNET. 


TO  A  rmiEND  WHO  ASKEO,  HOW  1  FELT  WB 

NVKSE  FIBST  PRESENTED  MT  IITFANT  TO   KC 

Charles  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy : 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be  ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill 'd  and  melted,  and  most  wajiE 

Impress'd  a  father's  kiss :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear» 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  de^r. 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    FROM    A    PRINT    OF    THE    VIROHr 
CATHOLIC   VILLAGE   IN   QERMAlfT. 

DoRMi,  Jesu  !    Mater  ridet, 
Qu»  tam  dulcera  somnum  videt, 

Dormi,  Jesu  !  blandule ! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 


Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling^ 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly .' 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  moumeth, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumetb : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 


ttitt  ytn09mi.  Flat.  4m  PJiiarfsn^ 
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ON  THE  CHRISTENING  OF  A  FRIEND'S 
CHILD. 

This  day  among  th«  faitiiftil  placed, 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna ; 
O  with  maternal^tle  graced 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  fair, 

A  maid  of  spotless  fune, 
111  breathe  this  more  compendious  prajrei^— 

Mayit  thou  deserve  thy  name ! 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  the  virtues  hie 
Prom  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Confest  to  fancy's  eye; 

Meek  quietneis,  without  offence  i 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  love ;  and  true  love's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle ! 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win  { 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  all  flown. 
Thy  mother  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister ; 

Some  hoary-headed  friend,  perchance. 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  oft,  in  momentary  trance, 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

E'en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rude 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour, 
And  wondering  saw  the  selfsame  spray 

Rich  with  the  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud. 

Another  and  the  same  I 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Ill  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Relajdng  from  its  mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  si^ 
Of  innocent  satiety! 

And  such  my  infant's  latest  sigh ! 
0  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  here  the  pretty  babe  doth  lie. 
Death  sang  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 
70 


MELANCHOLY. 


A   TRAOMEirr. 


SrmxTCH'D  on  a  moulder'd  abbey's  broadest  wall, 
Where  running  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steep— 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall, 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder's  tongue*  was  there  i 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea^-gale  weak. 
The  k>ng  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush'd :  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrou^t. 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'd  with  tnnibltd 
thought 
Strange  was  the  < 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way. 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  virgin  mother  lay: 
And  now  they  check'd  their  eager  ttmHf 
For  to  the  babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  song. 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peace  on  earth. 

She  listen 'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  press'd  $ 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine ! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast  t 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  mom ; 
Peace,  peace  on  earth  !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom* 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story,—— 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  gloiy  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  his  bold  bri^t  9J% 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  Mgh. 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  yooths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean. 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled. 
That  from  the  aged  father  tears  his  child ! 


*  A  botanical  mistake.    The  plant  which  the  poet  h« 
deecrlbes  is  called  the  han't  tongue. 
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A  damsel  with  a  dalcimer 

In  a  TiaioD  ooce  I  taw : 

It  wit  an  AbjFiiinian  maid, 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  plajr'd, 

Smging  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song, 

To  such  a  deep  delight  twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees ; 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  expressed ! 

Only  a  sense  of  supplication, 

A  sense  o'er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest. 

Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere. 

Eternal  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  pray'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  met 
A  lAiid  light,  a  trampling  throng. 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  I  scorn 'd,  those  only  strong ! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Vtill  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd. 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fix'd. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know. 
Whether  I  sufler'd,  or  I  did : 
For  all  seemM  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo. 
My  own  or  othen',  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  pass'd :  the  night's  dismay 
SaddenM  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seem'd  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O'eroome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 


Such  punirimients,  I  said,  .were  doe 
To  natures  deepliest  stain'd  with  ms 
For  aye  eotempesting  anew 
Th'  unfathomable  hell  within. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view. 
To  know  and  loath,  jret  wish  and  do ! 
Such  grie£i  with  such  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherefore  £all  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  b  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed. 


THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

Ill  8KTBN  PARTS. 


Facile  credo,  plnres  erne  Naturu  invlsibjlesqu 
biles  in  renim  univereitata.  Sed  honimomnhimfi 
quia  nobis  enarrsbit  I  et  grmdus  et  cogna!  tones  ei  dJacri- 
mina  et  singalorum  muoera  ?  Quid  agunt  ?  qap  laca 
habitant  1  Hanun  renim  noiiUam  semper  amtnvH  inge> 
nlum  humanum,  nunquam  aitigit.  Juval,  interea,  noa 
dUKteor,  quandoque  In  animo,  tanquam  In  tabulft,  majoria 
9H  melioiis  mundi  iraaginem  coniemplari :  ne  mens  as- 
suefacta  hodiernv  vita  tninutlis  ae  conirahat  nimia,  el 
tou  sufasidat  In  pusillas  cogitatiooes.  Sed  veritati  imerea 
invigilandum  esir  moduaque  tenrandus,  at  carta  ab  Incer. 
Us,  diem  a  nocte,  disUnguamus.— T.  Bukmst:  Archmol. 

Pha.p.es. 


PART   1. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 
'<  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter- 
ing eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  f 

**  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  Idn ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  bit  skinny  hand: 
**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
**Hold  off!    unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon !" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with   his   glittering  a^immms 

The  wedding-guest  stood  still,  or  Um  ou  mA 

And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child ;  f^?*^*^* 
The  mariner  hath  his  will.  i 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear  { 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner : — 

The  ship  was  cfaeer'd,  the  harboor 

dear'd, 
Merely  did  we  drop        • 
Bek»w  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Belo^  the  light-house  top. 


THE    ANCIENT    MARINER. 


M7 


tOlHrMctadth* 


t«u»  The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
I       Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 

And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

Went  down  into  the  sea. 


Higher  and  higher  every  day. 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 

The  wedding-guest    here   beat 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  baseoon. 


his 


fte  w«ddia(-      The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Ih  tha    «...  .        . 

/.  ^  Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner: — 

Tw  ifeip  dnwo  And  now  the  stokm-blast  came,  and 

Was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 

He  struck  with  his  overtaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar*d  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

Th*  lud  of  ice,  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy 

mA  offawAd  ,..7^ 


IHiac  Uiiaff  i 

to  to  MM. 


'  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen : 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 

ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  ^s  all  around : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,and  roar*d  and 

howlM, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 


Tiu  a  ^Mi  Ma-  At  length  did  cross  an  albatross : 

Mi4.caUa4aM      ,»  .     .      - 

ZZnm,    «B«  Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
tkraafhtb*  taow  As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
1  wiuifrnt  We  haird  it  in  God's  name. 


"*^'  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steer 'd  us  through ! 

tJL^aiSu^^i.  ^°**  *  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^^  sprung  up 
bird  of  feed  behind ; 

Slb.1'; -It  The  albatross  did  follow, 
rtjgeed  Berth-     And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 
^^Zti^  Came  to  the  mariner's  hoUo ! 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mar  or  shroud, 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine : 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
GUmmer'd  the  white  moonshine. 

"  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner !       Theeaciiitawri- 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  SSietiT'uM'piew 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my  bWoCgoed 
cross-bow  ""^ 

I  shot  the  ALBATROSS. 

PART   II. 

The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing,         »■  >mpm>im  cfy 
And  it  would  work  'em  wo :  CluJnlllMiLr, 

For  all  averr'd,  I  had  kiU'd  the  bird    fbrkiUiactkeMri 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow.  '""^ 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head,  b«  when  tk*  tat 
The  glorious  sun  upnst :  jQ,tify  the  mm, 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  •■*  »>»  ""ke 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist  eespiioM  Ib  um 

*Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  ««^'n»«- 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  The  6dr  bre«M 

-  eeatiBiiMithe 

"*^»  ihip  eaten  the 

The  furrow  follow'd  free ;  P^cMte  ocmm,  eed 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst       ^^  tmtTJilS* 
Into  that  silent  sea.  «•  t^  iib^ 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  The  thip  heth 

A^L^  beeaeoddealf 

^^^^*  beeelmed. 

Twat  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky,  \ 

The  bloody  sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  t 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

3  A  8 
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About,  about,  in  reel  and  root 
The  death*^re8  daoeed  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch't  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

A  spirit  kad  fbi-  And  soiue  in  dreamt  assured  were 

JlSfiStwii/S  0^  *•»«  »P>"^  *****  plagued  us  so  j 
feaMteBto  of  thb  Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followM  us 
jJJUJjjJ^^    From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

•or  aiifcte;  ooBCtniiDf  wbon  Um  leuiMd  Jew,  JoMpbns,  and  the 
rbtOBic  CoaitutiaiypoliteB,  MkhMl  FtaUw,  naj  ba  eaawHad.  Thvf 
an  vary  DOBaratia,  asd  tbara  U  do  cUnala  or  tlwaat  witheot  ooa  or 


And   every   tongue,  through    utter 

drought. 
Was  witherM  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

Tkeskipaoataatia  Ah!  well-a-day .'  what eTillooks 
tM«MbLikio«  ^^^  I  ^^  old  and  young ! 
(kowhoiacoiKm  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
J^j^iSrSiT*^*  About  my  neck  was  hung. 

fthay 


PART  III. 


Each 


dgB  ia  Iba 


Thksc  passM  a  weary  time, 
throat 

Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
■•^  When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
J*  A  something  in  the  sky. 


At  first  it  teem'd  a  Uttle  speck 
And  then  it  seem*d  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  it  still  near*d  and  nearM  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 


Alilii 


dUnt 


hofjof. 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

athhUatobaa  UpS  baked, 

aUp;  aad  at  a  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 
lE^Mthlbilf^l^Ledb  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

tdaar  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  suek'd  the  blood, 
y  And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

see!   (I  cried,)  she  tacks  no 

more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal ; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame, 
The  day  was  wellnigh  done, 
AteKMt  upon  the  western  wave 
Bested  the  broad  biigbt  sun; 


*.MlMfvlhat 
M«aaN'  w 
«la4Q»|Ua» 


M-  See 
ilba 


When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 


And  straight  the  sun  was  fleck'd  with  it  aaaa 

**"»  afaAip. 

(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peerM 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  be^t 

loud,] 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails.that  glance  in  the 

sun, 
Like  restless  gossamers  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Aba  its  lOa  «a 

Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ;  MttiBK  aam. 

And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ?  itaipaetoa. 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ?  aUS^LJu!  IZ 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  tbe 

free,  ^ 

crv 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 
The  Night-Mare  Life-in-Deatb  was 

she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


Dmtk  aad  Lf/k- 
te-Daattteva 


oflhaa 


The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

**  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  Atfh  tnw,  ni 

won!"  "IT""^ 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice.  cmbi 

The  sun's  rim  dips;  the  stan  rush  MotwOickt 

out: 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
OflF  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen 'd  and  look'd  sideways  up !  At  the  tM^ 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  **  ""^ 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the 

night, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  homed  moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg^  OMaAH-a» 
moon,  **** 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 
pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dro|^'d  down  one  by  one. 
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WaUjfiumDmth  The  louls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,— 
■Ttt*   ueiMt  They  fled  to  bliss  or  wo  I 


And  every  soul,  it  pass'd  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cbo«-bow  ! 


'** ^^k"     ** ^  '*^*  ^®*'  tncient  mariner ! 
niLit  ktiiulff  ^  ^^^  ^J  skinny  hand !         [brown, 
s»kte;  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 

**  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
Mttt  aaetet  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 

ktoaCbb bodily  gUest ! 

This  body  dropt  not  down. 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

■•  Ji^iMib  tb«  The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
2^  •^  **•  And  they  all  dead  did  Ue: 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 
jai  Mvtofh  that  I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
iSi^^^  And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
4m4.  I  lookM  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush*d, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

BoiifctcwMii^  The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their 

«ftlBrkiBlBtb«  ... 

«fa  «ff  th*  dMd  lUlbS, 

MB.  Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they ;  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 
Had  never  passM  away. 
An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 
A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But  0 !  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curse, 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
And  nowhere  did  abide : 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 

MH^t^MSto.  ^°^  *  •*■'  ^^  ^^^  besidej- 
JMn,  7«t  urn  BavvaBinH;  ani  evwjwWra  the Um iky Moagf 
to  Hica,  and  k  their  appoiatad  ml,  and  their  aatlve  flomtrf  aod  th«lr 
•«ra  aaranl  bones  ^^^  ^^  ****'  muBMniaecd,  aa  lordo  ttat  an 
MrtBialj  expected,  aad  yet  there  b  a  ttleot  joy  at  their  arrival. 

*  For  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanta,  I  am  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth.  Tt  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
Stowey  to  DuWerton,  with  him  and  bis  sister,  In  the 
aolumn  of  1797,  that  this  poem  was  planned,  and  in  part 


aad  ftsedaeM  he 
yaaneth  towaide 
tteJeemeyiBff 


Ood^   erear 
M  of  the  creel 


Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  nain. 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread ; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shstdow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  atUl  and  awfU  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship  BytbeHcbtofte 

I  watoh'd  the  water-snakes  $ 

They  moved   in  tracks  of  shining 

white,  "^ 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire ; 
Blue,  glossy  green,. and  velvet  black. 
They  coil'd  and  swam;   and  every 

track    ' 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue  Their  heasty  Mi 

Their  beauty  might  declare ;  "^  happiaeek 
A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart, 

And  1  bless'd  them  unaware :  H«  weiMth  thes 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,  *"  ^  ^"^ 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ;    The  epeU  hegiw 
And  from  my  neck  so  free  ^  ^'"^ 

The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck,  Br  r*»  ^  tk» 

That  had  so  long  remain'd,  SSeT^iS 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  i*  nfredied  wh^ 

dew;  '^■• 

And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  ray  dreamt, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about .' 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  man 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  si^  like  itdfe; 


the  tky  aad   the 
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And  the  rain  pourM  down  from  one 

bitck  cloud ; 
The  moon  was  mt  iis  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side : 
Like  waters  shot  fnm  some  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  nerer  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

TkebodiMoftiM  The  loud  Wind  never  reach'd  the 

iMpind,  ami  tb*  •nip* 

•kip  BovM  on.     Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  e*en  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steer*d,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do  5 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew  ^ 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 

Bat  Bot  by  tk»  « I  fear  thee,  ancient  'mariner !" 
Jjfjjii^iwrf  ^  <^*^>  ^°^  wedding-guest :         | 
Mfth  or  nuaio  *Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

air,b«tbT4  ,»«;« 

bh^Md  tooop  of  P^l°> 

a^die  •pirits,    Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

A. 

For  when  it  dawn'd— they  dropp'd 

their  arms. 
And  cluster'd  round  the  mast  t 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  passM. 

Around,  around,   flew   each   sweet 

sound. 
Then  darted  to  the  sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  miz*d,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 
How  they  seem*d  to  fill  the  sea  and 

•ir. 
With  their  sweet  jargoning ! 

And  now  *twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  k>ne1y  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 


It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on. 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onwod  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep,  3x;i"f!ir  iix 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow,  'J^  f^^Lam 

The  spirit  slid :  and  it  was  he  o*  *•*>»•»  h? 

That  made  the  ship  to  go.  "nnH!^ te 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune,  >^f*uc  tm^b* 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also.  "* 


The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fix'd  her  to  the  ocean : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  to  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards   and   forwards   half  her 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound: 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 

I  have  not  to  declare ; 

But  ere  my  living  life  retum'd, 

I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discem'd 

Two  VOICES  in  the  air.  •■*  two  ac  *• 

nhtOtOMloAr 

"  Is  it  he  ?"  quoth  one,  **  is  this  the  ,«,  \,^  JT^ 
man  '  *^*y  iw  ftt « 

CMBtaMMCr 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross,  ^^  bMs  torn*- 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 


Tbo  polar  iptfiPk 


■pMt.    wte 


**  The  spirit  who  bidetb  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow." 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,  *<The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

PART  Tl. 

riBsr  VOICE. 
But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  to  tut  f 
What  is  the  oceaw  doing  ^ 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAN  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  sUently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 
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If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  the  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him 


rUtT  VOICE. 


^***''***tato*^  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  htt, 
for  tiM  Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 


aacdie  power 

ktbCVMMl 


btfiw 
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'  The  air  is  cut  away  before. 
And  closes  fk'om  behind! 

Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 


I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
,  As  in  a  gentle  weather : 
•Bi  hb  *Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 
was  high ; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck 
For  a  charnel-dungeon  fitter: 
All  fixM  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died, 
Had  never  pass'd  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  the  spell  was  snapt :  once 

more 
I  view'd  the  ocean  green, 
And  look'd  far  forth,  yet  little  satv 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Tet  she  saiPd  softly,  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

0 !  dream  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed, 
The  light-house  top  I  see  ? 
Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 
Is  this  my  own  countr^e  ? 
71 


We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray- 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  * 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock : 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  n^as  white  with  silent 

light, 
Till  rising  from  the  same,  iw 

FuU  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  ^ 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


ritilMwIh* 


ortiffbt. 


A  little  disunce  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were : 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck— 
O,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood  I 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart- 
No  voice ;  but  0 !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  sobn  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tum'd  perforce  away. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice: 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

Hell  shrive  my  soul,  hell  wash  away 

The  albatrossl  blood. 


This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood    n* 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  *•  * 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  ream  * 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  from  a  hi  oounti^. 
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He  kiiMls  at  morn,  and  nooo,  and 

eve — 
He  hath  a  eoahlon  plomp : 
It  is  the  moM  that  wboUy  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-beat  nearM  t  I  bead  them 

talk, 
«  Why  this  is  Strang,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  many  and 

fab, 
That  signal  made  hot  now  ^' 

>  '•Strange,  by  my  ISstth!"  the  hermit 

said— 
"  And  they  answer  not  oar  cheer ! 
The  planks  kwk'd  warp'd!  and  tee 

those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
I  nerer  saw  aught  like  to  them. 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

**  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  iry-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  tiie  she-wolTk  young." 

«  Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fieodish  Iook~ 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
lama-fear'd."— '*  Push  on,  push  on !" 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 
Still  louder  and  more  dread  t 
It  reachM  the  ship,  it  split  the  hkj\ 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

sound. 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  tereD  days 

drown'd, 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shriek'd, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  herrait  raised  his  eyes. 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit 

I  took  the  oars ;  the  piIot*8  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

LaughM  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
llis  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 


*<Ha!  ha."*  quoth  he,  <«faU 

The  devil  knows  how  to  low." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countr^e, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  hermit  steppM  knik  from  tte 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

**  0  shrive  roe,  shrive  me,  holy  man !"  ' 

The  hermit  crossM  his  brow.  

«  Say  quick,**  quoth  he,  •<  I  bid  thee  -^to 
•ay—  ^  m 

What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?**         ate. 


Forthwith  this  fnme  of 

wreiich*d 
With  a  wofol  agony. 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  $ 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour,         ^x 
That  agony  returns :  2m 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  t<^ 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land: 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  $ 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  met 
To  him  my  tale'l  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridematds  singing  are: 
And  hark !  the  little  vesper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kiik. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell       i 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest !  ^ 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  Mrl.  ^nd  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone :  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Tum'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


MM  to  all  tMa|» 
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He  went  like  one  that  hath  been 

■tunn'd, 
And  b  of  sense  forloni, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 

Tbk  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eeren,  at  Stowey  in  the  eouoty  of  Somerset.  The 
•eeoBd  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
remr  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berlaod.  Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
tke  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect 
Bat  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
m  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who 
have  na notion  that  there  are  snch  things  as  fountains 
in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

*TiB  mine,  and  k  Is  likewise  yoaia; 
Bui  an'  if  this  will  not  do, 
Lei  ii  be  mine,  food  friend !  for  1 
Am  ibe  poorer  oT  the  two. 

I  b«veoirty  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Chrlsta- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  tbongh  it 
may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple t  namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllablea.  Though  the  latter  may 
vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accent*  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occaskmal  variation  in  number  of  sylla- 
bles is  net  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  bat  in  correspondence  With 
tone  transitk>n,  in  the  natnre  of  the  imagtry  or 


•  To  theediUoo  oflSlft. 


PARTL 

Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaken'd  the  crowing  eockt 

Tu-whit  • ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again  !  the  crowing  cock, 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiflT,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  iMiflri 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-loud ; 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady*s  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full } 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dulL 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray: 
rris  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  ^p  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel  • 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tret 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare) 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  dcy 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  aimt  beneath  bcr  €lotk» 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oek. 
What  sees  the  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Diest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
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Tliat  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  thone : 
The  neck  thmt  made  that  white  rohe  wtn, 
Her  sUtely  neck,  and  annf  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-vein'd  feet  tinsandallM  were, 
And  wildly  gUtter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guese,  *twa8  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  shfr— 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  :— 

Haye  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear  ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  earnest  thou  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet. — 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine ; 

Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 

And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurrM  amain,  their  steeds  were  white; 

And  once  we  crossM  the  shade  of  night. 

As  ?ure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 

(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  mutter*d  words  his  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak, 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste : 

Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell— 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  prst. 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  (thus  ended  she,) 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  ChrisUbel  stretch*d  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine : 

O  well,  bright  dame  *  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

WUI  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  gracious  staks  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel  :— 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be, 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth  $ 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  nighty  to  share  jrour  couch  with  me. 


They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  C^iristahel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  iron'd  within  and  withovt. 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  mstrcfaM  o«L 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  : 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 


So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distiesa 

Alas,  alas !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court:  right  glad  they 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 
Tet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch  ? 
Neyer  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch ; 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  Mtch  ? 


They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  still. 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dyiig, 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 

But  when  the  )ady  pu«*^f  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 

Sare  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  LeoUne  tail. 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  In  tbB  will 

O  softly  tread !  said  Christabel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  welL 

Sweet  Christabel  her  fieet  doth  bare ; 
And,  jealous  of  the  listening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair : 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom— 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath  * 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chambcr^oor  i 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  twc^t. 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet: 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet 
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Tbe  lilver  bunp  burns  dead  and  dim ; 
But  Chrifltabel  tbe  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimm^  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 
Aad  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight. 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below, 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  prmj  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  ▼irtuoos  powers  $ 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Clmatabel  answer'd — Wo  is  me ! 
She  died  tbe  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair*d  friar  tell. 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelre  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 


But  soon,  with  alter'd  Yoice  said  t 

«  Off;  wandering  mother !    Peak  and  pine ! 

I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.*' 

Alas  !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 

Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 

Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 

And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 

^  Off,  woman,  off*!  this  hour  is  mine-^ 

Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 

CMf,  woman,  off!  tis  given  to  me.** 

Then  Cbristabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas  !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride~ 
Dear  lady^  it  hath  wildePd  you  ! 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow. 
And  faintly  said, ««  Tis  over  now  !" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  $ 
Her  fair  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  br^ht. 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 
She  was  roost  beautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countr6e. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try. 
Pair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 
But  now  unrobe  yourself;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  1  lie. 

Qooth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro. 
Tint  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close ; 
to  halfway  from  the  bed  she  rose, 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow'd, 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud. 
Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast  t 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
O  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  side ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in ' 
Thy  power  to  declare. 

That  in  tbe  dim  forest 
Thou  hcardest  a  low  moaning, 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady, surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resign  *d  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face — 0  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  if— 
O  sorrow  and  shame !    Can  this  be  the, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tr«e  ? 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 
8eem9  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 
8  B 
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A  tbur  hath  set,  m  star  hath  risen. 
O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine — 
Thou'st  had  thy  will !     By  Uim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  Jubilant  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell .' 

And  see !  the  Lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  { 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o*er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Laige  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright  * 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Tea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  youthful  henaitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wDdemess, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep, 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly, 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  bath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  f 
fiat  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
Tb»t  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  t 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 


Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said, 
When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead : 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say, 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day .' 

And  hence  the  coato^  and  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacrisUn, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke— -a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  boM,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  nnt. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  se^^tons*  ghoats  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'other, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brothers 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended. 
Just  as  tbftk  one !  two !  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mwks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Bonrowdale. 

The  air  is  still  ]  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud  j 


And  Gen^ldine  shakes  ofif  \mt  d^ad. 
And  rises  lightly  tvm.  the  bed{ 
Puts  Qu  her  silken  ?estn>eBts  whitv. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  hex  spell. 
Awakens  the  Lady  ChrisUbeL 
«  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  f 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  Christabel  aw^ke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  aide— 
0  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneaUi  the  old  oak  Use ! 
Nay,  fairer  y«t !  and  yet  more  £»ir ! 
For  she  belilv  bath  drunken  de«|) 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  ale^p ! 
And  while  s^e  spake,  her  looks,  her  air 
Such  gentle  tha#k^ulu««s  4miui^ 
That  (so  it  semnM)  h«r  girded  veals 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  bjwaste. 
«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  md  Chnsinhel, 
**  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well  ( 
And  in  .low  faUering  tones,  yfst  sweet. 
Did  sl^«  thu  ItiHy  lady  m«et 
With  such  perplevily  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  btshtnd. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  ^n4  quiekly  atnjV 
Her  maid^  limbs,  aj;^d  hftViog  pi»y'd 
That  H^wfhf>P^  the  cross  did  gi:oaiu 
Bfight  wash  awjsy  her  sins  uoknowa* 
She  forthwith  led  fair,  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely.  Buud  apd  the  la4y  taU 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and  giotHi, 
Enter  the  baroQ'»  | 


The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  4aNg)^r  to  his  bmist. 
With  chefiiful  wpodf r  in  his  «yee 
The  Lady.Geialdine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same» 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  naioe. 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaiiie^ 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  i 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  trBtb{ 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny  {  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  braio. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline 
Each  spake  words  of  high  Oiad^m 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again.' 
But  never  either  found  anoUier 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
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I&e  elifis  which  had  been*  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  s«a  dow  flows  between. 

Bat  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  L«oliDe,  a  moment's  space. 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face : 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryennaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  baron  forgot  his  age ! 

Hk  noble  heart  swelPd  high  with  ragei 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  woold  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  tramp  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wroog*d  the  dame. 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy  ! 

<■  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  tame, 

Mj  heimkl  shall  appoint  a  week. 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court-— that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men  !** 
He  spstke  t  bis  eyes  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  BOW  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Flair  Geraldine,  who  met  th'  embrace, 
Proloi^ging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  view'd,  a  ▼ision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  Tision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 
She  shrunk  and  shodderM,  and  saw  again — 
<  Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee, 
Thon  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold. 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sounds 

Whereat  the  knight  turn*d  wildly  round. 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maki 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray*d. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pass'd  away. 
And  in  its  stead  that  yision  blest. 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest. 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  sorprise, 
«  What  ails  then  my  beloved  chUd  ?" 
The  baron  said. — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  *<  All  will  yet  be  weU  !" 
I  ween,  she  bad  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else ;  so  mighty  was  the  speU. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  suro  a  thing  dirine, 
8nch  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  btendtdy 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  oflSended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd* 


She  mii;ht  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hei  father's  mansion. 

"Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  Leoline. 
**  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappingii  prood^ 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song. 
And  clQthfB  you  ^th  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  piountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abro^ 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
And  when  he  ha&  cross'd  the  Irthing  4ood» 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  throjogh  Halegarth  wooi^ 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  food 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scojtlapd^ 

«Bard  Biacy,  bard  Bracy!   you^  hoqtp  an 

fleet. 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music -so  nf^tf^ 
Mora  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  oMU 
Thy  dani^tsr  is  safs  in  Langdale  k^l 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  fife— 
Sir  Ifooline  greets  tbas  th^$  thro|igh  90, 
He  bids  thee  come  without  d^lay 
With  all  tl^  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  love^  daughter  hornet 
And  he  will  meet  th^e  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys^  loant 
And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say 
That  I  ropent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  hi^  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryennaine  ^— 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  son  hath  shone  s 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryennaine.'* 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'efSowingf 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  iaJtering  ^oioe. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing  t— 
Tl^  wools,  thou  siro  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee. 
This  day  my  journey  should  noi  he, 
80  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  I  bad  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  ttom  thing  unUest, 
Wam'd  by  a  visioo  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  lofe. 
And  calUst  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same,      • 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearftil  moan. 
Among  the  gieen  herbs  in  the  forest  atone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heaid, 
I  wonder'd  wtet  might  aU  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  gnen  herbs  undemecth  III 
oU/troe. 
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And  in  my  dreams,  methougfat,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peerM,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry  j 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop*d,  methought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swellM  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  soog 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said :  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leolioe ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couch 'd  her  bead  upon  her  breast, 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread, 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance : — 
One  moment— and  the  sight  was  fled  ! 
But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  rollM  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wife 

fio  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes, 


That  all  her  features  were  resignM 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  doll  and  treacherous  hat*  I 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sjrmpathy 

Full  before  her  father's  view 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be     « 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  mid 
Paused  a  while,  and  inly  pray'd : 
Then  falling  at  ^e  baron's  feet, 
«  By  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away !" 
She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  laj  s 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 
So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild  ; 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  died ; 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride  ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 

They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 

His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  bis  eyes  were  wiln 

Disbonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age; 

Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child, 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  insulted  daughter  of  bis  friend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealousy 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 

He  roll'd  his  eye  with  stern  regard 

Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 

And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere, 

Why,  Bracy  !  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 

1  bade  thee  hence  !  The  bard  obey'd ; 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  II 

A  LITTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father's  eyes  with  light ; 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 
Upon  his  heart,  that  be  at  last 
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Mast  needs  express  his  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 
Perhaps  'tis  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 
To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 
And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin    . 
(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true !) 
Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom,  save  from  rage  and  pain, 
-^o  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Verfe,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  weie  mine  !     Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 
When  I  was  youug  ? — Ah,  woful  when/ 
Ah  for  (be  change  'twixt  now  and  then  I 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  docs  rae  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flash'd  along : — 
Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  love  is  flower-like  j 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?     Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me.  Youth's  no  longer  here .' 

0  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vespcr-bcll  hath  not  yet  toll'd :—' 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  size: 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 


Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  be  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  long  ttU 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 

And  bow  then  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

0 !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best ; 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail   cuam 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawyer  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  his  stable. 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 

Of  Cain  and  hU  brother,  Abel. 

A  POTHECARY  ou  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  cotch-hooBef 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  tin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop. 
Quoth  he  !  we  are  both  of  one  college } 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once, 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity ; 


THE  DEVIL'S  THOUGHTS. 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  earth. 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 
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♦  And  all  amid  ihem  8U>od  the  7V««  ^Life 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fnill 
Of  vegetable  gold  (query  peq^er  money  7);  and  next  to 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  TVee  qf&uwledge,  grew  fast  by.— 


So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief 

Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  cormorant.— Par.  /.Mst,  IV. 

The  allegory  here  is  m  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  va- 
rious readings  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  expert  to  find  It  noted,  that  for  *^Li/e"  Cod.  quid 
Jiabent,  "  TVorf ^  "  Though  indeed  the  trade,  i.  e.  the 
bibliupolif ,  90  called,  xar  cl6xfiv,  may  be  regarded  as /(<« 
sansu  eminentiori :  a  suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
retailer  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearing  a  description 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  country  houses,  etc.  of 
the  trade,  exclaimed,  "  Ay !  that's  what  I  call  life  now !" 
—This  ♦*Life,  our  Death,"  is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  fruits  of  authorship.— Sic  nos  non  nobis  mellificamus 
Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  first  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  three 
first  stanzas,  which  are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dictated  by  Mr.  Southey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concl  tiding  stanza,  two  or  three  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  subjects  that  have  lost  their  interest— and  for  better 
reasons. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see  a 
red-faced  person  in  a  dream  whom  by  the  dress  he  look  for 
a  general ;  but  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most 
certainly  be  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned, 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  '»> 
deed  any  thing  but  lo  put  a  concluding  stanza  to  hif  dog- 
gerel. 
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And  the  Devil  lookM  wite  as  he  saw  bow  the  while » 
It  cot  its  own  throat    There .'  quoth  he,  with  a 
smik. 
Goes  **  England's  commercial  prospenty." 

As  he  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  Mw 

A  solitarj  cell, 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  l^  hint 

For  ii^proving  his  prisons  in  hell. 

•  •  »  •  • 

General  *s  burning  face 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  back  to  hell  his  way  did  he  take, 
For  the  4e¥U  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

It  wag  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I  Aix'D  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay. 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Nessra,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

n. 

**  Ah,'*  replied  my  gentle  fair  s 

**  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  P — 

^Ikoose  thou  whatever  suiti  the  line ; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

i2aU  AM  LaUge,  or  Doris, 

Only— 9!Bly— call  me  tMfu  /" 


8lt  Beelsebub  took  all  occasions 
To -try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  his  honour,  took  his  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 
His  servaAtf ,  oxen,  horses,  cows,—- 
But  cunning  Satan  did  nei  take  his  spouae. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

T\Dqfold  all  he  had  before ; 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  noi  to  take  his  tponae  ! 


HoAKSB  Msvius  reads  his  hobbling  verie 
To  all,  and  at  all  times ; 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Mavius  is  no  ass ; 
But  MsBvius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  t 
An  ass  without  an  ear ! 


Thbbb  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench — why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  ioul  within  his  grave ! 


Last  Mondi^  all  the  papeis  said. 
That  Mr.  —  was  dead  j 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking,  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity !" 

But  when  the  said  j^port  was  found 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground, 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  iQi^r  »itu  parts  shook  their  bead. 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  hi4  tl^d, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity !" 


Yoini  poem  must  ttenml  be. 
Dear  sir ! — it  cannot  fail — 
For  tis  incomprehensible, 
And  wants  both  head  and  foi/. 


Swans  sing  before  tbey  die — tw^re  no  bad  Ihiiig 
Did  certain  pf  rsons  die  before  they  sing. 


Tiifi  GARDEN  OF  BOCCAOOai. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  life  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powot, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  hae  known 
(May  bless  bis  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief,         ^ 
Call'd  00  the  past  for  thought  of  glee  or  griet 
In  vain  !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watch'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  seem'd  alon^e  to  wifcit 

0  friend  !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  hflal« 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  hand  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  design, 
Boccaccio's  ^rden  and  its  faery, 

The  love,  the  joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  form. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emergiqg  fcom  a  mist:  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep* 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  ilumbsM^ 
dream. 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  n^  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touch 'd  my  breast 
And  one  by  one  (I  ^qow  pot  wh?npe)  were  broq^t 
All  spirits  of  power  that  moft  had  ftirr'd  »J 

thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost ; 
Or  charm'd  fay  youth,  that  l^ndied  finm  above, 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  form  for  love  j 
Or  lent  a  lustie  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  oian ! 
Wild  strain  c^acalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  oaves 
Rehearsed  their  war-$peU  to  the  winds  and  wavtf  t 
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Or  Iktefal  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids. 
That  caird  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades ; 
Or  minstrel  lay,  that  cheer M  the  baron's  feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest, 
Jodf^,  mayor,  and  many  a  ij^Id  in  long  amy, 
To  higfa-charch  pacing  on  the  gnat  §adoi*$  i»y. 
And  many  a  Terse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew  *d. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
E'mi  in  my  dawn  of  thooghl— Philoeopby. 
Though  then  uncontciout  of  herself,  pardie. 
She  boce  bo  other  name  than  poesy ; 
And,  like  a  gilt  from  heaven,  in  liieful  gleet 
niat  had  hut  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  playM  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone, 
Aa  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

"BMOMf  eMtle  artist !  now  I  can  dMeiy 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  oil  awake !    And  now  in  fixM  gase  stand, 

■ow  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  band ; 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  cleai 

See  fragment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer, 

Aad  with  that  senricesble  nymph  I  stoop, 

l%e  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  sooop. 

I  see  no  longer .'  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  sliare. 

*Tis  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  lo.vf  .sc>iping  strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid,  who  gusi^g  sings: 

Or  pease  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells 

From  the  high  tower,  and  tiiink  that  there  she 

dwells. 
With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  possest, 
Aad  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  tweUs  my  chest 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  O  thou  once  free. 
And  always  fiur,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Pkwenee !  with  the  Tuscan  fieMs  and  hiUs ! 
Afid  liuDOUs  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills  s 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! 
Ekfa,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
ae  golden  con,  the  oUve,  and  the  Tine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn. 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn; 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ; 
l^^uojMns,  where  Wve  lies  listening  to  their  falls  i 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man^ 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dam. 
Thine  all  deligjhts,  and  every  muse  is  thine : 
And  more  than  all,  th'  embrace  and  intertndae 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance! 
Ifid  gpds  of  Greeoe  and  warriors  of  wnnee, 
See !  fioocace  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knee< 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Mssomdes  i* 
But  from  his  mantle's  foU,  and  near  the  heert, 
Peecs  Ovid's  Holy  Book  ef  Love's  sweet  snsfltt 
O  all«eig(^ing  and  all-blending  aage, 
Leng  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  9)asy  page. 
Where,  half-conceaUd,  the  eye  of  Uufif  lieir* 
£avn9,  Aymphs*  ^^  winfsd  saints,  all  graciow  to 
thyi 


Still  in  thy  gf  rden  let  me  watch  their  proks. 
And  see  in  Di»o's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  beUeres 
The  vt$tal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  Jie^res ! 


*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  havUm  i^ 
introduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  country. 

t  I  know  few  more  striking  or  mace  intenstlog  pmsfe 
of  the  overwhelming  influence  which  the.Ma^  of  the 
Oieek  and  Bossao  claaiics  ej^m^  on  the  Jartgyeis^ 
ieelings,  and  imaginailoos  of  the  literaU  of  Euiepe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  llteralure,  than  the 
passage  in  the  Filocopo  of  Boccaccio :  where  the  sage  in* 
etiucter,  Racheo,  as  eoon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
beautlAil  girl,  Blancafiors  had  leacned  their  Iwtews,  SSM 
ikm^tomuif  the  Holy  BooktQvid*0  4rt^Lo9*-  **!»- 
comincib  Bacheo  a  meuere  U  suo  ofllcio  in  wsssfnslffne 
con  intera  soUecitudlne.  E  loro,  in  breve  tempo,  ins^- 
nato  a  conoscer  le  lettere,/«ce  Ugtre  U  mmto  Ubro  d?  0»> 
vidio,  n$l  qudU  il  •ammo  poHa  mottra,  emm  i  smUt 
fmeki  di  Vtmrt  ui  Mbmo  mJMUi  cmmi  ssriedsrs>'' 
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**  By  a  handled  winters  pUed, 

When  the  glaeiert,*  dark  with  deftdi. 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild, 

Han^^— suspended  by  a  breath : 

*<  If  a  pnlse  but  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  steeps  tbejr  frll  s 
("or  a  pulse  will  break  the  charmy— 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  alL 

«  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale, 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high. 

All  that  view  it  from  the  vale, 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  die  >^ 

**  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst. 
O'er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell  !** 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Hush  that  melancholy  strain ; 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears. 


<*  Nay — I  must,  I  will  comptain ; 
Tis  the  privilege  of  years: 

«  Tis  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart: 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Ease  the  agonizing  heart" 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  whUe ; 

See  the  plenteous  table  crownM ; 
And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 

Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

**  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots, 

Honey,  fhmi  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripenM  fniitst 

«  These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread. 
My  paternal  fields  aflTord : — 

On  such  fare  our  fathers  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim !  bless  the  boaid." 


PART  n. 

liter  sapper,  the  Wanderer,  at  the  desfav  of  Mi  host, 
relaies  the  ■orrows  and  suflbrings  of  his  coantry  daring 
the  inraslon  and  conquest  of  it  by  the  FVench,  In  con- 
nexion with  his  own  storv- 


SHEPHERD. 

•*WAifDBRER!  bow'd  with  griefo  and 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  ao  pale, 

0  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  Ule." 


•  More  properly  the  avalanches ;  Imnense  acconrala- 
lloae  of  ice  and  snow,  balanced  on  the  Terge  of  the  moan- 
taioe  In  such  subtle  suspense,  that,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
BatlTes,  the  triad  of  the  traveller  may  bring  them  down 
la  destnictlon  upon  him.  The  gladen  an  more  ptrma- 
I  of  ke,  and  fiinaed  nahm  in  the  Talleyi  then 
I  of  \K&  Alpr^ 


WAHDEREB. 

"  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek. 

Tell  a  mystery  of  wo 
Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

«  Not  the  pangs  of  *  hope  defen'd' 
My  tormented  bosom  tear : — 

On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr'd 
Scowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 

**  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 
Height  o'er  height  stupendous  hurl'di 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies. 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world : 

"  Bom  in  freedom's  eagle  nest, 

Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  raga. 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stormy  breast. 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

**  High  o'er  Underwalden's  vale, 
Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom ; 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  saU 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  home  ; 

"  There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father's  fatmt— 

O !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 
Rich  in  every  mral  charm ! 

**  There,  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rest  i 

Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother's  breast. 

**  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  worU, 

In  its  horrible  career. 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

**  On  the  princely  lowers  of  Beme 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-etroke ; 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 

**  RcDiifc  then  his  standard  raised, 
Drew  his  sword  on  Brunnen's  plain  ;* 

But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 
Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 

"  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died. 
Where  their  awfiil  bones  repose. 

Thrice  the  battle's  fate  he  tried. 
Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foes.t 

**  Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 
Fighting  on  their  father's  graves  ! 

Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 
Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  !^ 


•  Brunnen,  at  the  fxil  of  the  mountains,  on  the  b^eis 
of  the  Lake  of  l/ri,  where  the  first  Swiss  patriots,  Walter 
Font  of  Uri,  Werner  Staoffacher  of  Schwils,  and  Arnold 
of  Melchul  in  Underwalden,  conspired  a^iost  the  ty 
ranny  of  Austria  in  1307,  again  in  1796,  became  the  seat 
of  the  diet  of  these  three  lereat  cantons. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Morganhen,  where  the  Swiss  gained 
their  first  decisive  victory  ovot  the  force  of  Aastria,  and 
thereby  secured  the  Independence  of  their  country ;  Aloys 
Reding,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  liule  cantons,  UrI, 
Sehwits,  and  Underwalden,  repeatedly  ropolaed  the 
Invadlnf  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  resiaiance  of  theoe  eouill  cantons,  the  Prenck 
OenenI  Sehmwenboiirf  wm  compelled  10  respefit  ihelr 
tDtlfrp«tutl«£i«^e^  aoJ  |nv*  ittem  »  totemn  pledge  to  tfam 
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**  Thus  vay  country's  life  retired, 
Slowly  driven  from  part  to  part ; 

Uoderwalden  last  expired, 
Underwalden  was  the  heart* 

«*  In  the  yallcy  of  their  birth, 

Whefe  oar  guardian  mountains  Btmid ; 
In  the  eye  of  hearen  and  earth, 

M«f  the  warriors  of  our  land. 

<*  Like  their  sires  in  olden  time, 

Arm'd  they  met  in  stem  debate  s 
While  in  every  breast  sublime 

Glow'd  the  spirit  of  the  state. 
**  6allta*s  menace  fired  their  blood :       \ 

With  one  heart  and  voice  they  rose ; 
Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood, 

And  defied  their  faithless  foes. 

**  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair, 
Ab  they  tumM  the  tearless  eye, 

By  their  country's  wrongs  they  swtee 
With  their  country's  rights  to  die. 

**  Albert  from  the  council  came — 

(My  poor  daughter  was  his  wife ; 
All  the  valley  loved  bis  name ; 

Albert  was  my  staff  of  life.) 
<*  From  the  council  field  he  came : 

All  his  noble  visage  bum'd ; 
At  his  look  1  caught  the  flame ; 

At  his  voice  my  youth  return'd. 
•'Fire  from  heaven  my  heart  renew'd, 

Vigour  beat  through  every  vein ; 
All  the  powers,  that  age  had  hew'd, 

Started  into  strength  again. 
**  Sudden  from  my  couch  I  sprang, 

Every  limb  to  life  restored ; 
With  the  bound  my  cottage  rang, 

As  I  snatch'd  my  fathers'  sword. 
«  This  the  weapon  they  did  wield 

On  Morgart hen's  dreadful  day; 
And  through  SempachM  iron  field 

This  the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
**  Then,  my  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 

Strove  my  fury  to  restrain  $ 
O  my  daughter  f  all  thy  tears, 

All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 


purport ;  but  no  sooner  had  Uiey  disarmed,  on  the  faith  of 
tbia  engageroem,  than  the  anemy  came  suddenly  upon 
them  with  an  immense  force ;  and  with  threats  of  exter- 
Bination  compelled  them  to  take  the  civic  oalh  to  the 
new  constitution,  impoaed  upon  all  Switzerland. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  valley  of  Uoderwalden 
atone  resisted  the  French  message,  which  required  sub- 
miselon  to  the  new  constitution,  and  the  immediate  sur> 
render,  oZi  re  or  dead,  of  nine  of  their  leaders.  When  the 
demand,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
vaHey,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  perish  in  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

t  At  the  battle  of  Sempach,  the  Austrians  presented  so 
impenetrable  a  front  wi;h  their  projected  spears,  that  the 
SWta  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  retire  from  theatUck, 
till  a  native  ofXJnderwalden,named  Arnold  deWinkelried, 
c<— is^floiling  his  fiunily  to  bis  countrymen,  sprung  upon 
the  eoemy,  and  burying  as  many  of  their  spears  aa  he 
CMid  gnap in  his  body,  made  a  breach  in  their  Hoe;  the 
Swiss  rushed  in,  and  routed  the  AiMlriaos  wi4h  a  ieaHAfi 


**  Quickly  from  our  hastening  foes, 
Albert's  active  care  removed. 

Far  amidst  th'  eternal  snows. 
Those  who  loved  us,^those  beloved.* 

**  Then  our  cottage  we  forsook ; 

Tet  as  down  the  steeps  we  pass'd. 
Many  an  agonizing  look 

Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast 

**  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen, 
Where  hi  arms  our  brethren  lay ; 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men, 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

"  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime. 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

"  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view ; 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
RoUM  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

**  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 
Stantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown'd, 

Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale, 
With  her  children  scatter'd  round. 

**  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 

Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 
Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 

Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 
"  Happi^  then  had  been  her  fate, 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe. 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state, 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low  !" 

SHEPHEBD. 

**  By  the  lightning's  deadly  fladi 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consumed ! 

Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd  2 

**  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?" 

WAIfDEBEH. 

*<  Ah !  it  was  not  thus  to  be  !*» 

SHEPHERD. 

*(  Man  of  grief !  pursue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  liberty." 


PART    III. 

The  Wanderer  continues  his  narrative,  and  deecribet  the 
baule  and  masuere  of  Underwalden. 

WAKDERER. 

**  From  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach 'd  our  shorei, 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 


♦  Many  of  the  Uoderwalders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  removed  their  l«unili«e  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alps ;  and  themselves  returned  lo  jnla  their 
brethren,  who  had  encamped  in  their  native  valley i on  the 
borders  of  the  lake^  and  awaited  the  auack  of  ib*  •dmb^ 

t  The  capital  of  Underwalden. 
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"  Then  the  mounUin  echoes  nog 
With  the  clangour  of  alarms  : 

Shrill  the  signal  trumpet  sang ; 
All  our  warriors  leapt  to  arms. 

**  On  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh, 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood. 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretch'd  to  fly. 

*<  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  mi^t ; 
Back  we  hurl'd  them  from  the  strand. 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight. 

**  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held — 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood, 

Till  the  booming  waters  swell*d 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

**  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden's  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  array, 
Dash'd  invasion  from  her  shore. 

**  Gaurs  surviving  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled ; 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired. 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

**  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose. 
To  the  dead  they  sonn  returned ; 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum*d. 

«  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  nyt 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light, 

Ere  the  Gallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night:— 

*<  Ster  of  Switzerland  *  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung ; 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  !t 

•*  While  the  lingering  moon  delay'd 

In  the  wilderness  of  night. 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light : — 

**  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold  : 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood, 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roll'd. 

"  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd, 

All  the  valley  burst  awake ; 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd, 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


♦  The  French  made  their  first  attack  on  the  vall^  of 
Underwalden  from  the  lake:  but,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  thebr 
vessels,  containing  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

t  In  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  the  Underwalders 
were  overpowered  Ijj  two  French  armies,  which  rushed 
upon  them  frooi  the  opposite  mounulns,  and  sumonded 
their  camp,  while  an  aaianlt,  at  the  same  time,  was  made 
ipoo  them'from  the  lake. 


**  In  that  valley,  on  that  shore. 

When  the  graves  give  up  their  dead. 

At  the  trumpet's  voice  once  more 
Shall  those  slumberers  quit  their  bed. 

«  For  the  glen  that  g»ve  them  birth 
Hides  their  ashee  in  its  womb : 

0 !  tis  venerable  earth. 

Freedom's  cradle,  freedom's  tomb. 

•*  Then  on  every  side  begun 

That  unutterable  fights 
Never  rose  th'  astonish'd  sun 

On  80  horrible  a  sight. 

**  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
(*Twa8  an  omen  of  our  fate) 

Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scatter'd  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

"  While  the  parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean. 

By  voracious  famine  stung. 

Wildly  screaming,  msh'd  between. 

**  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain. 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest. 

Till  their  little  ones  were  slain. 
Till  they  pertsh'd  on  their  nest 

*  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged ; 

More  insatiate  o'er  their  prey 
Gaul's  remorseless  vultures  raged. 

**  In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  blood. 
Headlong  roU'd  the  hordes  of  slaves, 

And  inguird  us  with  a  flood. 

**  In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 
Like  th'  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

**  Till  by  tenfold  force  assail'd, 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fail'd, 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the  highei. 

**  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 

Fighting  in  dissever 'd  parts. 
Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 

Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

«  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms, 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray. 

Children  raised  their  little  arms 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

**  On  their  country's  dying  bed. 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  breath  i 
Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 

Married  at  thine  altar,  Deatb.t 


V  At  Schaffhausen.— See  Coze's  Travels.    ^^       . 

t  In  this  miserable  confllo,  many  of  the  *J^  fj 
children  of  the  Underwalders  ((Night  In  the  »«*^"r 
h«Mbandi,andfaihefs,andfiriendi,and  fell  ^orwmj 
their  country. 
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«  WiWly  watter'd  o'er  the  plain, 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  grew  ;— 

0  ye  spirits  of  the  slain. 

Slain  on  those  your  prowess  slew : 

**  Who  shall  now  your  deeds  relate  P 
Ye  that  fell  unwept,  uhknown ; 

MourAisf  for  your  eountryl  fate, 
But  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

**  Virtue,  valour,  naught  avaiPd 

With  so  merciless  a  foe ; 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  fail'd. 

Cowards  then  could  strike  a  blow. 

**  Cold  and  keen  th'  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground ; 

Through  the  infant's  breast  convey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

^  Underwalden  thus  expired ; 

But  at  her  expiring  flame, 
With  fraternal  feeling  fired, 

Lo,  a  band  of  Switiers  came.f 

"  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake. 
Like  a  winter's  weight  of  snow, 

When  the  huge  lavanges  break. 
Devastating  all  below.J 

"  Down  they  rush'd  with  headlong  might, 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind ; 

All  before  them  fear  and  flight. 
Death  and  silence  all  behind. 

"  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 

Bow'd  before  the  thunder  strokes, 

When  they  laid  the  cedars  low. 
When  they  overwhelm 'd  the  oaks. 

«  Thus  they  hew'd  their  dreadful  way ; 

Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield, 
Terrible  in  death  they  lay, 

The  AVEtfOERS  OF  THE  FIELD." 


PART    IV. 

1^  Wanderer  relates  the  circumBi&aces  aiiending  ihe 
death  of  Albert. 

SHEPHERD. 

•*  Pledge  the  memorj-  of  the  brave, 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead ; 
Pledge  the  venerable  grave, 

Valour's  consecrated  bed. 

"  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul, 

This  inspiring  goblet  take ; 
Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 

For  thy  martyr 'd  brethren's  sake. 


*  An  indiscriminaie  massacre  followed  the  battle. 

i  Two  hundred  self-devoted  heroes  from  the  canton  of 
Switz  arrived,  at  the  clofw  of  the  t>aule,  lo  the  aid  of  their 
br>  ihrpn  of  Underwalden;  and  peruhed  to  a  man,  after 
Having  slain  thrice  their  nurot)er. 

t  Thp  lavanges  are  tremendous  '..irrentaof  melting  snow 
that  tumble  from  the  tope  of  the  Alpe,  and  deluge  all  the 
CMjntry  before  ihem. 
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WAHDBBBB. 

"  Hail !— aU  hail !  the  patriot**  grave. 

Valour's  venerable  bed  t 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

Hail !  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

**  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclaim. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this, — 

Immortality  of  famo. 
Immortality  of  blisi." 

SHEPHSaD. 

**  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair, 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain .' 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior,  fare  ?" 

WAirOEEES. 

'*  In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  battle  bled. 
Where  his  country  lost  her  life. 

Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

*'  When  our  phalanx  broke  away, 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell. 

Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day. 
Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

*'  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 

Albert  and  his  warriors  stood  *, 
We  were  few,  but  we  were  men. 

"  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  ground. 
Arm  to  arm  repel  I'd  the  foe ; 

Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

"  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Wanner  with  expiring  light  j 

Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

"  Miracles  our  champions  wrought — 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shall  tell ! 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought ! 
How  tr^mphantly  they  fell ! 

"  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost, 
Slain,  not  conquer'd, — they  died  free. 

Albert  stood, — himself  a  host: 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

"  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep 

Till,  in  hoary  gloom  array'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep  ; 

<<  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands, 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  afar, 

Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  star. 


*  Mont  Blanc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  than  the  sur- 
rouoding  Alps,  that  it  catches  and  retains  thet)eajnflof 
the  sun  twenty  tmntUtB  earlier  and  later  than  they,  and, 
crowned  with  eternal  ice,  may  be  seen  from  an  immenae 
disunce  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  crimeoned 
with  his  setting  glory  while  mist  and  obscority  rest  on  the 
mounulns  below. 
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«  While  I  struggled  through  the  fight, 
Albert  was  my  sword  and  shield ; 

Till  stiange  horror  quench'd  my  si^t, 
And  I  fainted  on  the  field. 

*<  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance. 

When  my  soul  retumM  to  day. 
Vanish '&  were  the  fiends  of  France^ — 
-      But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

**  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign ; 
Slain  for  me,  he  snatch*d  his  death 

From  the  blow  that  menaced  mine. 

**  He  had  raised  his  dying  head. 
And  was  gazing  on  my  face ; 

As  I  woke,-^the  spirit  fled. 
But  J  felt  his  last  embrace." 

SHEPHKKD. 

**  Man  of  suffering !  such  a  tale 
Would  bring  tears  from  marble  eyei !" 


**  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pale  !** 

wAin>KmBB*B  wms. 
"  Help  >  O  help !  my  daughter  din !" 

WAHDEmElU 

«*  Calm  thy  transports,  0  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans'  take !" 

WANDBBER^  WIFE. 

**  0  my  joy,  my  hope,  ray  life, 
0  my  child,  my  child,  awake  !'* 

WAICDEKEIU 

**  God !  0  God,  whose  goodness  givei  i 
God  !  whose  wisdom  takes  away^ 
Spare  my  c>ild.»» 

SHEPHEED. 

"She  lives, she Utm!** 

WAHDEREE. 

**  Lives  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thou  aay  ? 

«  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees. 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees ; 

— She  was  dead :— she  lives  once  more.'* 

waitderer's  daughter. 
«« When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Caird  him  back  to  hated  life : 
0  that  I  had  perish*d  there. 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife !" 

wanderer. 
**  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
Tell  me,— are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

WAIfDERER*8    DAUGHTER. 

«  Does  not  love ! — my  father,  hear  j 
Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 

Dear  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parents',  children's  sake. 


"  Bow'd  to  Heaven's  mjrstMioiii  will, 

I  am  worthy  yet  of  you ; 
Tea ! — I  am  a  mother  etill. 

Though  I  feel  a  widow,  too." 


«  Mother,  widow,  momiier,  mil. 
All  kind  names  in  one,-— mj  cbilds 

On  thy  faithful  neck  I  falls 
Kiss  me, — are  we  reconciled  ?" 

WAlfDERER'S    OAUOBTEB. 

"  Yes,  to  Albert  I  appeal : 
Albert,  answer  from  atwre. 

That  my  father's  breast  may  feel 
All  his  daughter's  heart  of  love." 

shefherd'S  wife. 
M  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 

With  the  day's  long  journey,  siie. 
Let  thy  pilgrim  family 

Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 


**  Yes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleep ; 

Till  the  morrow  -we  must  part^— 
Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep. 

Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart 

**  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light; 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  close — 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night" 


PART    V. 

The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  theshapherif  nkM 
his  adventures  after  the  battle  of  UoderwaldflR 

shepherd. 
**  When  the  good  man  yields  his  breath, 

(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 
Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 

Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

*«  Peace  to  Albert's  awful  shade, 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease; 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  laid 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace." 

WANDERER. 

«  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay. 
Till  the  hour  when  twilight  pale. 

Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 

Wander'd  down  the  darkenfaig  vale. 

*«  Then  in  agony  I  rose. 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foes, 
Dead  and  dying,  strew M  the  ground. 

**  Many  a  widow  fix'd  her  eye, 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  bled. 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by, 
Prattling  to  his  father  depd 
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**  Maoy  a  mother,  in  despair, 
Taming  up  the  ghastly  slain, 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there, 
Whom  she  long'd  to  seek  in  vain. 

**  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roll'd 
On  the  eye  that  gleam 'd  in  death ; 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 
On  the  lip  that  gasp'd  for  breath. 

•<  As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame, 
— She  was  childless  by  her  look,— - 

With  refreshing  cordials  came ; 
Of  her  bounty  I  partook. 

**  Then,  with  desperation  bold, 
Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 

On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 
Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

**  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength, 
As  I  staggerM  down  the  glen  ; 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

<*  Then,  returning  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought, 

Tlfiongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade ; 
With  such  weapons  freeken  fought. 

«•  Scythes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield. 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

*<  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave, 

While  the  glimmering  moon  arose, 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave ; 
There  his  hallow M  limbs  repose. 

**  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd: — they  fell  like  healing  balm, 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

*<  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed, 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined. 

This  fortom,  unhappy  bead. 
Crazed  with  anguish,  I  reclined. 

«  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

"  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 

Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes. 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Bunt  asunder ; — Albert  rose ! 

" » Ha  I  my  son — ^my  son,'  I  cried, 
<  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  ?' 

« Fly,  my  father,'  he  replied ; 

« Save  ray  wife— my  children  save.' 

*'  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er : 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death, 
Silpuce  5c:ilM  thcTU  ns  befor(** 


"  One  pale  moment  fix'd  I  stood 

In  astonishment  severe ; 
Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

**  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

O'er  my  limbs ;  I  felt  on  fire. 
Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

SHEPHERD. 

"  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast. 
Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 

While  it  wresUes  with  the  blait** 

WARDEREB. 

**  Ay ! — my  heart,  unwont  to  yield, 
Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright, 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 
I  began  my  lonely  flight. 

"  Loud  the  gusty  night-wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between, 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

"  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  s 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

**  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low ; 

Shoots  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 
But  the  breezes  rourmur'd  wo. 

«*  As  I  climb'd  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet. 

**  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke, 

When  she  saw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

«« On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  hours. 
From  their  mother's  arms  set  free. 

Oft  those  heroes  gatber'd  flowers, 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

"  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth. 

They  had  fed  their  father's  flocks, 
Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 

In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

**  There,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  soo^. 

In  the  merry  mingling  dance, 
Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 

Now ! Perdition  seize  thee,  France  I** 

SHEPHERD. 

*(  Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Palpitated  on  the  gfound  ?" 


r 


X  MONTGOMERY. 


WAITDBKEK. 

«Wntb  in  filence  heaps  hit  store, 
To  confoand  the  guilty  foe ; 

But  the  thander  will  not  rou 
TiU  the  nash  has  struck  the  blow. 

<<  Vengeance,  yengeance  will  not  stayt 
It  shall  burst  on  GalHa'k  head, 

Sudden  as  the  Judgment-day 
To  the  unexpecting  dead. 

**  From  the  Revolution's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shtf  1  drink  his  mother's  blood. 

He  shall  eat  his  father's  heart 

<<  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime. 
He       but  distance  mocks  my  siglit, 

0  thoo  great  avenger.  Time  ! 

Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  U^t" 

SHEPHERD. 

•*  Prophet !  thou  bast  spoken  well. 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine : 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country's  woes  and  thine." 

WAUDSBEK. 

<■  Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bade. 
By  the  midnight  tempest  tost. 

In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 
In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost ; 

*<  Still  my  journey  I  pursued. 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep. 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

«  Stantz— a  melancholy  pyre — 
And  her  hamlets  blazed  behind, 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

**  Flaming  pSes,  where'er  I  tum'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadful  light ; 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  burn'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night ; 

**  WhUe  the  red  illumined  flood. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

*<BIidst  the  mountains  far  away. 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot, 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

**  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired. 
And  afresh  my  heart's  wounds  bled  { 

Still  I  gazed :— the  spark  expired— 
Nature  seem'd  extinct  r — ^I  fled. 


•  The  town  of  Stents,  and  the  sumaodlag  villages. 
wsfoboraibyMMFrBOchon  the  idghi  alter  the  battle  or 
Undenralden,  and  the  baauUfi;  valley  was  eoovened 
Into  a  wlldemesft 


"  Fled  t  and,  ere  the  noon  ot  day, 
Reach'd  the  lonely  goat-herd*»  nett. 

Where  my  wife,  my  children  lay — 
Husband— father think  ^kt  reft" 


PART    VI. 

The  Wandeier  iafcrnM  the  shepherd  that,  after  the  ciiB- 
ple  of  many  of  his  countrymen  flying  from  the  ^naa^ 
of  France,  it  is  Mi  infisnlion  to  aettte  la  aone  twam 
province  of  America. 


SHEFHEKD. 

^  Wanoereb,  whither  wouldst  thou 
To  what  region  far  away 

Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  TOme, 
In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  P" 

WANDEEEK. 

<*  In  the  twiUgfat  of  my  day, 
I  am  hastCBing  to  the  West; 

There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay. 
Where  the  sun  setiies  to  rest 


«  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky. 

Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with  woo4f» 
la  Columbia's  bosom  lie. 

**  Th^re,  in  glens  and  caverns  rude. 
Silent  since  the  world  began. 

Dwells  the  virgin  Solitude, 
Unbetray'd  by  faithless  man ; 

**  Where  a  tyrant  never  trod, 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known. 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone : 

'<— Thither,  thither  would  I  roam; 

There  my  children  may  be  free; 
I  fbr  them  will  find  a  home. 

They  shall  find  a  grave  for  me. 

«  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 

In  their  native  land  repose. 
Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 

Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  doic. 

**  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  clay 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 

Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  human  breast  before ; — 

**  Tet  in  sweet  communion  there, 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead. 

Shall  my  bosom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

**  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  gimv«. 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 

Through  the  winter  waste  of  y«is  ** 


**  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings 

Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end ; 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  ne^em  • 


MONTGOMERY. 


**  SwitzerliDd  U  but  a  name : 
Yet  I  feel,  where'er  I  roam, 

That  injr  heart  is  ttill  the  tame, 
Switzerland  is  still  my  home.'* 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thkbb  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rote. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  bead 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 
I  perish ; — 0  my  mother  earth, 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 

Hark ! — a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear  { 
Mj  pulse,— my  brain  runs  wild, — ^I  rave; 
—Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  f 
— ^*  I  am  THE  omAvx !" 

"  The  omAVE,  that  never  spake  before, 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide : 
0  listen  * — I  will  speak  no  more : — 
Be  silent,  pride  f 

^  Art  thou  a  weetch  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  P 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 

"  Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  f 
And  ghosts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

**Lash'd  by  the  furies  of  the  mind, 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

"  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ; 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ; 

By  death  and  hell; 

« I  charge  thee  uvs ! — repent  and  praj. 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore; 
There  yet  is  mercy — go  thy  way. 
And  sin  no  i 


*'  Art  thou  a  mouenek  f — Hast  thou  known 
The  joy  of  innocent  delights. 
Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

And  tranquil  nights  f 

"  O  LIVE  I— and  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 
Rely  on  Heaven's  unchanging  will 

For  peace  at  last 

**  Art  thou  a  wahdeeee  ? — Hast  thou  teea 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreck'd  sufferer,  bast  thou  been 
Misfortune's  mark  ^ 

**  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  tpoctp 
Condemn 'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam. 
Live  ! — thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  pott* 
A  quiet  home. 

"  To  rEiEHosHiF  didst  thou  trust  thj  Cud*, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  ? 

<*  Live  !— and  repine  not  o'er  his  Ion, 
A  kMS  unworthy  to  be  told : 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship'^  goli. 

«  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  foand. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 
With  heavenly 


**  Did  woMAii*»  charms  thy  youth  beguile, 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  * 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  * 

"  Live  !     Twas  a  false  bewildering  fire : 
Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
But  kills  the  hemit. 

**  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye ; 
To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply. 

**  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breai t, 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 
In  woman's  ^ove. 

"  — Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be^ 
Confess  thy  foUy,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 

«A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break; 
Afllictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake. 
He  wounds  to  heaL 

"  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore : 
'Tis  done !— Arise !  He  bids  thee  ataiid. 
To  fall  no  more. 


MONTGOMERY. 


HANNAH. 

At  foBd  lixtMD  my  rof  log  lieart 
Was  pierced  by  love*i  delightfal  daiti 
Keen  tnuiport  throbb'd  through  evexy  yein, 
— ^I  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain ! 

miete  cinUng  woods  embower'd  the  gladt, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid: 
I  stole  her  hand,— it  shrunk,— but  no  | 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  «U  the  fervency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Jfot  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray, 
The  sun,  enamour*d,  woos  young  May  $ 
Nor  Hay,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  horn  the  sun  her  blushing  face  i 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morniDg  of  my  love ; 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon, 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose, 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes ; 
He  pour*d  his  vial  on  my  head, 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Yet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood,— and  all  his  wrath  defied  3 

I  stood, — ^though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn'd  my  nymph ; — and  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  her — for  I  could  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Tet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay 'd. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o'er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest : 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  inild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

Twas  on  a  merry  room  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way : 
My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more  1 
And  fancy  sketch'd  my  married  lot. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise,— 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes ; 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear,— 
My  fond  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach'd  the  hamlet  x— ell  was  fjfij ; 
I  lo>e  a  rustic  holiday. 
I  met  a  weddings— stepp'd  aside  1 
It  pass'd— ny  Hannah  was  the  biite. 


Ther«iis  a  grief  that  cannot  feel| 

It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heals 
—My  heart  grew  eold^— it  Irit  not  taa: 
When  shsUl  it  cease  to  feel  again  ^ 


THE  OCEAff . 


All  hail  to  the  ruhis,*  the  rocks  and  the  abons! 

Thon  wide-rolling  ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  witibeaa^ 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud  shadovs  ad^ 

And  the  silver-wing'd  sea-fowl  on  high. 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free. 
With  eager  and  awful  delight; 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gase  upon  tteef 
I  gaze,— and  am  changed  at  the  sight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  flight. 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll. 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-shaAwrM 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  d^-spring  is  tmsn. 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cradle  of  mmm 

Are  sweet  as  the  phoenix's  pyre ; 

0  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire  f 

0  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  in  her  Tovlk, 

When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  t 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown  ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankind. 
Where  he  reigns, — and  will  soon  reign  alone  1 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeiming  s 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms  j 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry. 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  i 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  .trees. 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeoe. 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds : 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death, 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 
While   their   mouldering   skeletons   whitco    tfe 
ground. 

Ah !  wlgr  hath  Jbuovah,  in  forming  the  world. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  hmd. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  huri^ 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand. 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  command. 


•  Scarboim^  CasOe. 


THE    OC£AN. 


And  leap  o'er  the  bouodf  of  his  birth, 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth, 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  ? 

Thetc  are,  gloomy  ocean,  a  brotherless  clan, 

Who  traverse  thy  banishing  waves, 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man, 

Whom  avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefathers* 

graves, 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss. 
They  are  dragg'd  on  the  hoary  abyss ; 
The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day. 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath, 

And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport ; 

But  wo  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe, 

And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port. 

Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re* 

sort; 
Where  Europe  cxultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins ; 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod, 
And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

The  hour  is  approaching — a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower. 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow : 
Rack  rolls  the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below: 
The  floods  return  headlong, — they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destroy'd. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west, 

When  tne  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles. 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

— No  ! — Father  of  mercy  !  befriend  the  opprest; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease  ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !• 

As  homeward  my  weary-wing'd  fancy  extends. 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes: 

Ah,  me  !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

1  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood; 

The  panic-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars. 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day 
Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 
And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
Prom  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire : 
-She  triumphs ; — the  winds  and  the  waters  con- 
spire. 
To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 
—The  universe  rings  with  her  fame; 

•  Alluding  to  the  glorious  success  of  iheMomvltn  mis- 
•lonnrics  among  the  Negroes  in  Ihe  West  Indies. 
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—But  the  cries  of  the  ffttherleM  mix  with  b«r 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  b«r  bays. 

O  Britain  !  dear  Britain  !  the  land  of  my  birth: 
O  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean  !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
O  my  mother !  my  mother !  beware ; 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare  i 
0  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk, — they  will  tear  ap 
thy  root : — 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  O  my  country !  that  ftanda 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free; 

Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  lands, 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea : 

The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourish'd  the  tree  | 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes  it  ipmng  | 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it: — and,  hark !  for  it  tpokei 

The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak  t— 

"  Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers, — gigantic  and  bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves ; 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  wayct. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke. 

We  never  stoop'd  under  their  yoke  ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone,— 

The  world  was  great  Caesar's — but  Britain  our  own. 

"  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes, 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  were  foil'd,  were  east  down,  but  we 

rose 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  fall : 
By  all  we  were  conquered — We  coirQUER'D  tbik 

ALL. 

— The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind. 

We  soflen'd,  subdued,  and  refined; 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tura'd  them 

to  men. 

"Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower^woTcn 

bands, 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands, 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  veins ; 
One  race  we  became  :^-on  the  mountains  and  plains, 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed. 
The  ark  of  religion  reposed. 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed. 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

"  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

0  guard  them,  O  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  bleats 

^Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave, 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave, 

No  longer  seduce  your  atfections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  religion,  at  hohb." 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 

The  weeping  minstrel  sings, 

And,  while  her  numbers  flow. 

Oircc  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

My  spirit  trembles  with  the  strings, 

There  lived  a  man  j— and  who  wa8  m  ? 

Responsive  to  the  notes  of  wo. 

•—Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast. 

That  man  resembled  thee. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprightlier  strain. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

And  wake  his  wild  harp's  clearest  Umm, 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complain. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth. 
This  truth  survives  alone : — 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 

The  soul  to  suffering  all  resign'd 

Alternate  triumph  *d  in  his  breast  r 

In  sorrow's  music  feels  reliet 

His  bliss  and  wo,-^  smile,  a  tear ! 

—Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

Thus  o'er  the  light  .£olian  lyre 

The  winds  of  dark  November  strajr. 

The  hounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire. 

The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 

And  on  its  magic  pulses  pUj ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill. 

He  suffer'd,— but  his  pangs  are  o'er; 

A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound, 

Enjoy'd,— but  his  delighto  are  Aed  1 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — yet  moomfvl  itIB* 

Had  friends,— his  friends  are  now  no  more  i 

And  foes,— his  foes  are  dead. 

0 !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow's  hand. 

Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  iM&g ; 

He  loved,— but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 

0 !  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 

Hath  lost  in  ito  unconscious  womb: 

And  be  the  poet's  life  thy  song. 

0  she  was  fiui>— but  naught  could  save 

Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing, 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled, 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Of  flowers  that  hear  the  voice  of  spring. 

Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee  j 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  dead : 

He  was— whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is— what  thou  shalt  be. 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repoit. 

Serene  delighta,  while  years  incrMM  i 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main. 

In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace ; 

Erewhile  bis  portion,  Ufe,  and  light, 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 

Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love, 

That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth : 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 

No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope  .'—and  dart  thine  head 

O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  long  ; 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

That  harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  command. 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 

Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this,— Thcbx  lived  a  kait  ! 

Ah !  then,  this  gloom  control, 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 

' 

A  new  creation  in  my  soul. 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart 

THE  HARP  OF  SORROW. 

I  OAVE  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 

And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  80  long, 

POPE'S  WILLOW. 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command  ;— 

They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

— • 

Of  dear,  departed  hours. 

weeping  willow,  Imported  from  the  East,  and  planted  bf 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 

Pope  in  his  grounds  at  Twickenham,  where  It  floorlekei 

The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers. 

manj  years;  but,  (klliog  into  decay,  it  was  lately  cut 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blast: 

down. 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care. 

Eee  Pope  resign'd  his  tuneful  breath. 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath, 

And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 

The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  death 

Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death : — 

Upon  the  droopiug  willow ; 

THE    DIAL. 
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That  willow  from  Euphrates'  strand, 
H«d  sprung  beneath  his  training  hand. 

Long  as  revolving  seasons  flew, 
Prom  youth  to  age  it  flourished ; 

Bj  vernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nourishM ; 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  gilceful  grandeur  towehog, 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering, 

Till  arch'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root. 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove's  from  dark  Dodooa's  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing; 
Bright  Ariel's  troopi,  on  Thames'^  side, 

Around  the  willow  dancing; 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitter'd  i^  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mark'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
«  The  hand,"  he  cried,  **  that  planted  thee 

O'er  mine  was  oft  victorious ; 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ, — 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  will  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  dread  arm  whose  motion   ^ 

Lays  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

Hie  unremitting  axe  of  doom, 

That  iells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder : 
— From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revellM, 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore. 
The  thin  gray  leaves  dishevell'd. 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoary,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assail'd  it: 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage ; 

— ^Thc  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it, 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  bre^, 
Than  ever  charm 'd  the  ear  of  death.  ^ 

O  Pope !  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  kmg 
The  wondering  world  enchanted, 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  wiltow  planted  i 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  seen, 
In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green — 

Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime, 

The  storm  of  ages  braving. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay 'd, 
And  empires  perish 'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  O  tree !  was  thhie, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory  j 

The  sweet,  the  mournful  task  be  mine. 
To  sing  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  mine  in  vain  would 

The  Hame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Yet,  follen  willow  *  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given, 

My  lipi  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kindle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 

IHrTATKD   raOM  THE  FMCirCH. 

O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  f 
When  ihall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 
Our  forests,  our  fountains. 
Our  hamlets,  our  mountains. 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I 
O,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy- white 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  f 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retreat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet,— 
The  lambs  and  the  lieifers  that  follow  my  cell, 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  f 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  f 
— 'TIS  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  eaxth. 


THE  DIAL. 


This  shadow  on  the  dial's  face. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Moments,  and  months,  and  yean  away ; 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime, 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began, 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  ? — Mortal  man  ! 
It  is  the  scythe  of  time : 
— A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky; 

And  still,  through  each  succeeding  yett 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power. 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour, 
Till  nature's  race  be  run, 
And  time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipse  th«  ra 
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Nor  only  o'«r  the  dial's  face, 

This  tilent  phantom,  daj  by  day. 
With  slow,  uDsoen,  unceaiiog  pace, 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  yean  away ; 
From  hoary  rock  and  aged  tree,      / 

From  proud  Palmyra's  mouldering  waDi, 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o'er  the  sea. 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  scjrthe  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weens 

O'er  evanescent  joyi ; 
Like  flow'rets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mom 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shon. 
—Ah !  soon,  beneath  th'  inevitable  blew, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 

Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  sutpend 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb. 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illumined  tpaee. 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown. 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  MOTHsn^  love, — how  sweet  the  name .' 

What  i»  a  mother's  love  } 
-—A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame. 

Enkindled  from  above, 
Tb  Mess  a  heart  of  earthly  mould  \ 
The  warmest  love  that  tan  grow  cold  i 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  l\es  forlorn. 
To  gate  upon  that  dearest  sight. 

And  feel  herself  new-bom. 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear ; 

To  cherish  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love's  own  fountain  there, 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath, 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire, 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks ; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
Hk  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grief— for  joy ! 
A  mother  may  forget  her  child, 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wiU| 

— la  tiUt  a  mother'ft  love  ? 


Ten  thousand  voices  answer,  •■  No  P* 
Te  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss ; 

Tonr  boioms  yearn,  four  eyes  overflow  i 
Tet,  ah  !  remember  this ; 

The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  earth, 

Hay  live,  may  die, — ^to  curse  his  birfli  i 
—Is  tWs  a  mother's  love  > 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snam  \ 

The  child  she  loves  so  well. 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell; 
Nourish  its  frame,— destroy  its  mind  s 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 

Even  widi  a  mother's  love. 

Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
— ^Time  is  eternity  begun : 

Behold  that  mother'^  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdom's  path. 

By  her  own  parent  trod, 
Thm  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear  o(  God : 
Ah !  youth,  like  him  enjoy  your  prime. 
Begin  eternity  in  time, 

Taught  by  that  mother's  love. 

ThaX  mother's  love ! — ^how  sweet  the  Baa 

What  toos  that  mother's  love  ? 
— ^The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould, 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 
ThU  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

The  male  of  this  insect  is  said  to  be  a  flj,  which  Um  fei 
caterpillar  alttacts  in  the  night  bjr  the  lustra  of  kar  li 

Whek  evening  closes  nature's  eye, 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  speil^ 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly, 

And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  daA. 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deck  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  from  afar, 
To  soothe  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  glocn. 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
The  pilgrim  journeying  to  the  totnh. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain  ( 

Whoit  cynosure  is  in  the  sky. 
He  on  the  dark  and  lonely  main. 


*STim.i.S,andUt.l4|16. 
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The  fairy  sports  of  infancy, 
Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime, 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends, — with  thee, 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower  * 
V\\  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand : 
O,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk  ! — that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root 

Thiice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope,  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
111  call  to  mind  how,  fresh  and  green, 
I  taw  thee  waking  from  the  dust ; 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 
And  place  in  God  my  trust. 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

**  Ye  have  done  it  unto  me."— Matt.  zzv.  40. 

A  POOB  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross  *d  me  on  my  way, 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief. 
That  I  could  never  answer, "  Nay  ;*' 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came, 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye, 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

'Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter'd ; — not  a  word  he  spake : — 
Jmt  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  him  all ;  he  bless'd  it,  brake, 
And  ate^ — but  gave  me  part  again ; 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst, 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on : 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain  *d  my  cup, 

Dipt,  and  return'd  it  running  o'er ; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night ;  the  floods  were  out ;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof) 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof  { 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seemM 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stiipt,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side: 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  bieatii, 
Rrrived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 


Wine,  oil,  refreshment ;  he  was  heal'd ; 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conce&l'd  ; 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heaxt. 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemn'd 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  room ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed. 
And  honour'd  him  midst  shame  and  scorn  s 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill. 
But  the  free  spirit  cried, « I  will.*' 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise. 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew, 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes : 
He  spake ;  and  my  poor  name  He  named  i 
<<  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed : 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me.** 


VIA  CRUCI8,  VIA  LUCI6. 

NiOHT  turns  to  day : — 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  sight 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  light. 

Stonns  die  in  calms  :— 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  xshariots  of  the  wind, 

C)ieer  up,  cheer  up ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring : — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  through  naked  trees 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing, 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 

War  ends  in  peace: — 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 

And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  ground, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Where  groan 'd  the  field  of  battle. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  round. 

Toil  brings  repose : — 

With  noontide  fervours  beating. 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  breast. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting, 
Wafts  on  its  wing  thehour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life  .*•— 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story. 

Thy  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom, 

Look  up,  look  up !  ^ 

Eternity  and  gtory 

Dawn  throui^  the  portals  of  tiie  tomb 


THE    ADVENTURE   OF    A   STAR.                           9H 

THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

I  should  be  loath  to  fall 

Beside  the  common  way. 

^VovTTBy  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  morning, 

Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 

JW^rvv  mod  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth ; 

Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

'^^Alth  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning, 
IVm^vre  rings  with  roelody  and  mirth ; 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

I«ove  inyisible,  beneath,  above. 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass. 

C^onquers  all  things  {  all  things  yield  to  love. 

Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie. 
And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

TTime,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  ttealfaig, 
UopereeiTed  hath  sober  manhood  brought: 
Truth,  her  pure  and  humble  forms  revealing, 
l^eoplet  fancy's  fairy-land  with  thought; 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  hortita  iiccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

Tlieii  the  heart,  no  longer  prone  to  roam. 

No,— on  the  wings  of  air 

Jkf^,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 

Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 

I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where. 

Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the  scene  t 

A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

I«i£e  was  yesterday,  'tis  death  to-morrow. 

Jknd  to-day  the  aguny  between  t 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream. 

Tlieii  bow  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 

Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat. 

Bright  and  beautiful  eternity ! 

As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been. 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

HioHzs,  higher  will  we  climb 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 
In  our  country's  story : 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  us  toil 

Man's  spirit  will  move  onj 

It  seems  to  die,  yet  like  Heaven's  fire, 

It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge — 

Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAR. 

Win  from  Mhool  and  college  { 

ADDRESSED  TO   A   YOUKO   LADT. 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 

Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

A  STAK  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came. 

Onward,  onward  will  we  press 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Through  the  path  of  duty ; 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade, 

Excellence  true  beauty : 

Minds  are  of  supernal  birth. 

It  overlook 'd  the  garden  ground. 

Let  us  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

—A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  round  i 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 

0  what  a  change  of  place 

Hearts  and  hands  together. 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 

In  the  wildest  weather: 

Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 

0 !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam 

And  scatter'd  far  and  wide 

For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Their  ravishing  perfumes : 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  lore 

The  butterfly,  the  bee. 

Draw  our  souls  in  union, 

And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 

To  our  Father's  house  above, 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 

To  the  saints'  communion ; 

Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee, 

^             Thither  eveiy  hope  ascend. 

Alighting  here,  ascending  there. 

There  may  all  our  labours  end. 

Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  dreit 

In  robes  of  rainbow-colour'd  light; 

THE  FALLING  LEAP. 

The  pale  primroses  looked  their  best. 
Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  might; 

WuLE  I  a  trembling  leaf. 

Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 

^                On  yonder  stately  tree, 

Flaunted  their  stotely  heads  5 

After  a  season  gay  and  brief. 

Auriculas,  like  beUes  and  beaux. 

Condemn'd  to  fade  and  flee ; 
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And  polTanthntes  display'd 

The  brillisince  of  their  gold  brocade : 

Here  fayaciotbt  of  heavenly  blue 

Shook  their  rich  tresses  to  the  mom, 

While  rose-buds  scarcely  sbow'd  their  hue, 

But  coyly  linger'd  on  the  thorn, 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long. 

Should  wake  them  into  beauty  with  his  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breath 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  dteth. 

Than  all  the  lavish  firagranee  of  the  thyme. 

Amidst  this  gorgeous  train, 

Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vain ; 

Though  in  a  wreath  of  periwinkle, 

Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle, 

It  seem'd  no  bigger  to  the  view 

Than  the  light'Spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

— Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls. 

And  tell  me,-*«very  orb  that  roUs 

Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 

Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 

Confound  the  stretch  of  mortal  eyes. 

In  nature's  mystic  dance : 

It  may  be  so 

For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  thty  caa  show ; 

Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 

From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 

—A  star's  a  star !— but  when  I  think 

Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 

Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 

Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 


Our  star,  in  melancholy  state. 

Still  sigh'd  to  find  itself  alone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anxious  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll, 

Within  a  hair-breadth  of  the  pole : 

la  that  same  instant,  sore  amazed* 

On  the  strange  blank  all  nature  gazed  ( 

Travellers,  bewilder'd  for  their  guklt. 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way  { 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tktet 

Went  f^rfuily  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  doty,  dignity,  and  bH»  at  heaie  ; 

So  «p  to  heaven  again  it  flew. 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  hmnble  bard  may  eend 

To  her  for  whom  these  lines  art  peu^ 

— 0  may  it  be  enoogh  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

0  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place! 


Now,  to  return  (for  we  have  wanderM  &r) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  star; 

— Where  all  was  jollity  around, 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother's  lap, 

CSompanions  in  their  harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there. 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air, 

And  fearing  no  mishap, 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair. 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star's  bard  lot. 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste. 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot     r 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  laded  gtory  came  again. 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night. 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  fairy-palace  with  its  beams } 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  mil  the  borders  lay. 
The  flowers  were  lavghing  in  the  land  of 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Wlakalried  at  the  battle  eC8«a- 
pacb.  In  which  the  Swiss,  fighUng  for  their  indapsefl 
ence,  totally  defMied  the  Austrians,  in  the  feunse— h 
century.  

**  AIaks  way  for  liberty !" — he  cried  i 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stiood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  giewB  i 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  we»i 
A  wood  like  that  eichanted  grove* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess'd 
A  spirit  prison *d  in  its  breast, 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life , 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears, 
All  horrent  with  projected  speart^ 
Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shinep 
From  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendours  nm 
Along  the  billows,  to  the  sun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land ; 
Peasants,  whose  neW'^ond  strength  had  bMhe 
From  manly  necks  th*  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords, 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords « 
And  what  insurgent  rage  bad  gaia'd» 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintain'd  i 


•  See  7btto'«  Jltru$at9m  XMIvsr^d,  canto  zvUi. 
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BCartbaird  once  more  at  freedom*i  call, 
T'bey  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
l^Hiere  he  who  oonqoer'd,  he  who  fell, 
l^as  deemM  a  dead,  or  living  Tell ! 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed, 
1*hat  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew, 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew, 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
VHiich  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin  i 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found, 
'Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet, 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet, — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  grayet. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slavct  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  f 

It  must  not  be  t  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power  i 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yields 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  $    ^ 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  be  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face, 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  bow. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  :— 

MMake  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried, 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 
As  if  his  dearest  frknd  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

«< Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  criedi 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  tida  s 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  flyj 
«•  Make  way  for  liberty !"  they  cry. 
And  throuf^  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  rosh'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  hearts 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Bout,  rain,  panic,  scatter'd  all : 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  agam  was  free  i 
Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowbb  after  flower  comes  forth  in  spring. 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing ; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfiime,— 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  Inditt 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  here: 

—Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  ni^tingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend. 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray^. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil,—^!  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  tome  lovely  traoe. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 


THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  AN  ALBUM. 

Ut  picture,  poflsls.--£ror.  de  Art.  Pcei, 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight  i 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  be 
The  quintessence  of  poesy. 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought,— 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell, 
By  magic  tints  made  visible, 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strikt  | 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace, 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace } 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art» 
The  image-chamber  of  the  heart, 
8  n  3 
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That  §Knef  hen  may  gaze  ber  fill, 
Forming  fresh  soenef  and  shapes  at  wHl, 
Where  silent  words  alone  appear, 
Or,  borrowing  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  humble  prose  with  these  shall  stand. 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  in  hand. 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet, 
7 hfe  Iidy  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  with  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
ThMe  kavet  love-tokens,  for  ber  nbi. 
SMItfM,  1828. 


TDfB  BMPLaTED,  TIME  ENJdYED. 

addeurd  to  a  youito  ladt  troh  whom  ' 
atjtbob  had  scceivcd  an  blkaavtlt 
wbouoht  watch-pocket. 

Wmtttr  tftls  cUriOtas  ease 
TimeV«ettl!nel  I  place, 
^^l»,  %hile  cahn  tmconscious  slumber 
Shuts  tteAtkfn  froth  mine  eyes, 
Throng  the  silent  gloom  shaTl  ntimber 
Every  tffomiient  as  it  flies. 
And  reedtd,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Thrice  tt/n  thousand  passM  away. 

On  eaeh  of  tiiese  Kxy  breath 
May  paiMe  *twixt  life  and  death  i 
By  a  fubtleT  line  depeDdiny 
Than  fhe  my  of  twiftkUng  light 
Whkh  the  smallest  star  is  selidfiDg 
Every  moment  through  the  night  t 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spurn. 
All  things  hang  beneath  the  sun. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream. 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seem; 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Now  overwhelmM  with  care  I  languish, 
IVoiw  serene  and  tranquil  restt 
Morning  comes ;  and  all  between 
Is  as  tbsugh  it  neVr  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers  i 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow. 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace ; 
Life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shall  cease; 
Man,  through  all  eternity. 
What  he  here  hath  been  shall  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skitfal  hand 

This  fairy  net-woilr  plann'd, 

Stin  In  innocent^emplojrment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  viev. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise : 

TiiAe,  f6r  earth  or  heaven  employ M, 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoyM. 

Every  <hy  to  her  in  flight 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night, — 


Some  sweet  hope,  some  haHOw'd  p1«Mu«ie, 
From  remembrance  ne>T  to  part ; 
Hourly  blessings  sweU  the  tieastiie 
Hidden  in  her  grateful  heart; 
And  may  every  moment  cast 
Bri^ter  glory  on  her  last ! 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

EmLVH  of  eternity, 
Unbegtnnifig,  endless  s^ ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  the«. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  ezploie 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shefe. 

By  a  single  glance  of  thought. 

Thy  whole  realm's  before  me  broti|^t 

Like  (he  universe,  from  naught 

Aff  tldtte  aspects  now  f  view, 

lew  oW,  yet  ev*r  **ir ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

All  thy  wices  ntyw  I  hear; 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  tar 
Meet  and  mingte  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  revealM: 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  sealM. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined, 
tn  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breexe,  I  skim  thy  plain  \ 
TfeeM  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lif^tning,  hail,  and  rate. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll» 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  stml ! 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild, 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled  t 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child  i 

And  the  wiMeMesses  diitar 
To  the  native^  heart  are  deart 
AH  lUts*k  chaiitiiH  dweU  h«re. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

L«t  me  hi^ar  the  snow-falls  rou, 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  coves, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fighu,  and  laughs  and  lovet. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  hket  i 
—These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 
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Jadab'8  cities  are  forlorn, 

Lusitania !  from  the  duit 

Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Shake  thy  locks ;  thy  cause  is  Joat^ 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  tmst. 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  i 
Thou  art  thine  own  monnment; 

France  I  I  hurry  from  thy  shore ; 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 

But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  moie. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing, 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Great  thou  wast,  and  who  like  thee  f 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty ; 
Now,  thou*rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Italy,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud : 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd. 

Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  Matt; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia  t—9l\  is  past 

Rome,  in  ruins,  lovely  still. 

From  her  Capitolian  hill 

Bids  thee,  mourner !  weep  thy  fill. 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Yet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins ; 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 

—Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye  ! 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one. 

Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance. 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lanc«. 

Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye. 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly ; 

At  thy  voice,  oppression  die. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  bless'd, 
BriUin  !  tbou*rt  my  home — my  rest  i 
My  own  land,  I  love  thet  best. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Walter  Scott  was  bom  ih  Edinburgh,  on  the 
I6th  of  August,  1771.     His  father  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent. 
Almost  from  his  birth  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  afflicted  with  ill  health ;  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  his  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
daring  his  life.     His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders — **  famous   in 
war  and  verse'* — "  where,*'  we  quote  from  Allan 
CoDningham,  "almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat ;  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad.**    Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it.     In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar :  but  after  a  few  years*  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.     He  had,  however,  reached 
his  25th  year,  before  he  manifested  any  desire,  or 
rather  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
intricate ;  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  trunk-maker.     Though  discouraged,  he 
was  not  disheartened.     In  1802,  «  The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border**  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny  ;  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.     From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
)f  his  writings.     Marmion  issued  from  the  press  in 
i808 ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810  ;  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 ;   Rokeby,  in  1813;  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously;  the  fonner, 
m  1S13,  and  the  latter,  in  1817,     The  publication 
of    his    novels    and    romances    commenced    with 
W  iverley,  in   1814.     In   1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  Ja- 
nuary, 1826, his  publishers  became  bankrupts;  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow, — not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
involved  in  pecuniary  responsibilities  to  a  rainous 


extent.  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude ;  asked  and  obtained  from  his  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  four  years  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  debt.  The 
price  of  almost  superhuman  labour  was,  however, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gra- 
dual paralysis :  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health :  he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,  and  died  thereon  the  2 1st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe; 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it : 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  translated.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance ; 
but  his  genius  is  the  vast  and  valuable  property  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  been  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance ; 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bust 
of  Chantry.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; his  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  his 
fame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him,  by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  hal  so  long  engrossed.  Yet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose ; 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles— satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious vei-se ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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THE 


LAY  OF  THE  UlST  MINSTREL. 


Dam  relego,  fcripdne,  pude^  quia  plurlma  c«C0O, 
Me  qooque,  qui  fed,  judice,  digip  liqM- 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  EARL 
OF  DALKEITH, 

THIS  POXM  n  mSCBIBED,  BT  THE  AUTHOB. 


The  poem,  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  an- 
ciently prevailed  on  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude 
spirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the 
object  of  the  author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narrative,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance 
was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model  offered  other 
facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of 
measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the 
change  of  rhythm  in  the  text  The  machinery 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
seemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 
mance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race, 
who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lution, might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tale 
itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and 
three  days.  _^_^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  v^as  eold. 

The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  wither'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem'd  to  have  known  a  better  day; 

The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  bone. 

He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  morni 

No  longer  courted  and  careu'd, 

High  placed  in  ball,  a  welcome  goeit. 

He  pour*d,  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay : 

Old  timet  were  dianged,  oM  mannen  fOM; 

A  ttraager  fiUM  the  StmxVB  thione; 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  erhne. 
A  wandering  harper,  scom'd  and  poor. 
He  begg*d  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

Be  passM  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birehen  bower: 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigh. 
With  hesiUting  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd, 
Wheee  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roU'd  baek  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  dutchess*  mark'd  his  weary  ptee. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  ftee. 
And  bade  her  page  the  meuialt  teU, 
That  they  shoukl  tend  the  oM  man  well: 
For  she  bad  known  adversity, 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degreec ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  MonmouA's  bloody  tomb. 
When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pridet 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon. 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,t  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter^  rest  him  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode : 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriots  of  Buceleneh ; 
And,  would  the  noble  dutchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 
ThoQgh  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  tooth  to  speak. 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  readi'd  the  room  of  state, 
Whero  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please: 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  duchess  pndsed  its  chime. 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  fiill  fdn 
He  eould  recall  an  andent  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 


•  Anne,  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Menwfmih,  lepi^ 
sentative  of  ihe  andent  lords  of  Buccleud^  and  widow  <l 
the  unlbrtunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  be- 
headed in  1686. 
t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleach,  father  to  the  dntchf 
t  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleach,  grand&ther  tothe  dolchatn 
I  and  a  celebrated  warrior. 
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It  -vras  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  damet  and  mighty  earla  ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  good, 

wtien  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
Jkxad  much  he  wish'd,  jet  fear'd,  to  try 

T%«  long  forgotten  melody. 

iLmid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 

.Aj^  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  (he  measure  wild, 

Tlie  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled  $ 

JLTkd  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 

l^itb  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 

In  Tarying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 

H«  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
fill  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot  i 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Sacb  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet^s  glowing  thought  supplied  i 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rang, 
Twas  thus  the  latsit  MniflTmxL  sung. 

Caivto  I 
I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower. 

And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower  i 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell, 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  t^ — 

Jeso  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  ladye  alone. 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

KDight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Irfiiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire  i 
The  stag  hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch 'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

m. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fune 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  hall  j 
mne-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all  t 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 
Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night: 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
PiUow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  i 

Tbty  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gtoves  of  steel. 
And  tboy  drank  the  red  wioe  throvgii  ^  btlmtl 

barr'd. 


V. 
Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailelad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Brankaome  hall. 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 

They  watch  to  heaf  the  bloodhound  baying  ( 

They  watch  to  hear  the  warfaom  braying; 

To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 

They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Branksome's  lord^  towers. 

From  Warkwortb,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carllak. 

VII. 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall. — 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rustiog  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell— 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  felL 

VIll. 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  i 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew  | 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar. 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear ! 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo ; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
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Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

XIV. 

Her  son  lispM  from  the  nurse's  knee — 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide. 

**  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
My  father's  death  revenged  shaU  be !" 
*  Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cbeek. 

Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windswung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

X. 

The  lady  knew  it  well ! 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 
All  loose  her  golden  hair, 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  spoke. 
And  he  call'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  feD. 

Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sin, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 

XV. 

But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

RIVER  snmrr. 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 

«Sleep'st  thou,  brother?" 

For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 

MOUKTAIir  SPUUT. 

Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 

«  Brother,  najr- 

Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

From  Craig-cross  to  Skelfhillpcn, 

With  car  in  arras  had  stood. 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 

When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

Merry  elves  their  morrice  pacing. 

All  purple  with  their  blood ; 

To  aerial  minstrelsy. 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 

Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet  • 

XI. 

Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came ; 

XVL 

Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

RIVER  SPIRIT. 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie ; 

**  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 

He  learn 'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Mi^n  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars. 

For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars, 
What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Saint  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 

His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?" 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

XII. 

XVII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

MOUirTAIIf  SPIRIT. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair. 

^*  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 

The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 

And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim : 

In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 

And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 

On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 

Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free.- 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound. 

XVIIL 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still  \ 

XUL 

It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

At  the  sullen  moaning  sound. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hUl, 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl ; 

But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owL 

For  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  bower. 

In  the  haU,  both  squire  and  knight 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear. 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 

She  raised  her  stotely  head. 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night, 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with  pridet^ 

But  the  night  was  stiU  and  clear ! 

«  Tour  mountains  shall  bend. 

And  jrour  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride ! 
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XIX. 
Tt»«  lidjre  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

l^ere  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
Jknd,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play, 
A.  fancied  mosstrooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily. 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
K'en  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould, 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
Por  the  gray  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  unicorn  *s  pride, 

Sxalt  the  crescent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

Tbe  ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door ; 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  call*d  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 
A  stark  mosstrooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e*er  couch 'd  border  lance  by  knee  ( 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  mots. 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  queem. 

XXII. 
*■  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  you  come  to  hit  Tweed  side ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me ; 
Say  that  the  &ted  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  t 
For  this  will  be  Saint  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

xxin. 

**  What  be  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  i 
Be  it  teroU,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 
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If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 
**  0  swtfUy  can  speed  my  dapplegray  steed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear  i 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  *gan  lay, 

«  Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  pass'd. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  be  rode, 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod ; 
He  pass'd  the  peelf  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand  i 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moathill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round : 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night; 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  bis  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  markr* 
'*  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
*<  For  Branksome,  bo !"  the  knight  rejoin'd, 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviot  side, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way.§       , 

XXVII.  ' 

A  moment  now  be  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band, 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocjags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlaw 'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye. 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy ; 
Cliflb  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 


*  Hcaribett  the  place  of  executing  the  Border  roarauden 
at  Carlisle.  The  nedk-vtrtc  is  the  beginning  of  the  filly, 
first  pealm,  AfiMr#r«  iiMt',  ^.  aacientlj  read  by  crlmliiele, 
claiming  the  benefit  of  cleigy. 

t  Barbican^  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
castle. 

t  Pre/,  a  Border  tower. 

9  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  throo^  P**^  ^ 
Roxbufghihlrs. 
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xxvm. 

Unchallenged,  thence  past  Deloraine 
To  ancient  Riddcirs  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come. 
Cresting  each  wave  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain  !  no  torrent,  deep  or  hroad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle-bow  t 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  waa  seeni 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail  { 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladyel  gnce, 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head, 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  morn  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring  clan, 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heartblood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran; 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray, 

Rose,  dimly  huge,  the  dark  abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rang, 

Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  soimd  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken 'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  be  reach  *d,  'twas  silence  all ; 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  aweU 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fell: 
Dfi^tedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
Ho  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  eye. 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy : 


•  Bardtd^  or  barbed,  applied  to  a  hone  acoovtrad  with 
d||»Qfllve  armour. 
t  Laud$i  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic  chnrch. 


And,  diffident  of  present  praise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong. 

The  dutchess  and  her  daughters  fair. 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  dear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Caxto  n. 


If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aiigfat. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower: 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  altexnatdy* 

Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory : 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  i 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man'k  gimT*. 

Then  go — ^but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  Saint  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  .* 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reek'd  be  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate— 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?" 
«*  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome's  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soul's  repose. 

in. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod ; 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride  s 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 
**  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  mtt 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  < 


•  A^mtfiifkt  visor  of  the  hdmet. 
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AjBd  tliat  to-night  I  shaU  watch  with  thee» 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
Froxn  sackcloth  conch  the  monk  arose, 

^V^ith  toil  his  stiffened  limbs  he  rearM; 
A.  kmndred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

Oi^  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 
JLxk^  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he» 

JLnd  his  blue  eyes  gleam 'd  wild  and  wide  ( 
**  A^nd,  darest  thou,  warrior !  seek  to  see 

'^Vbat  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 
BSy  l>reast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 

l^ith  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn  t 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent, 

"Nly  knees  thos€  flinty  stonea  have  worn ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne*er  be  known 
V^ouldst  thou  thy  every  future  year 

In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 
Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  feai^ 
Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me  ."* 

VI. 
'*  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  liardly  one  ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
'W^hen  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray : 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
So  epeed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone.'* 

VU. 

Again  on  the  knight  look'd  the  churchman  old, 

And  again  be  sigh'd  heavily ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by. 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 

high  :— 
Now,  8k>w  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  cloister'd  round,  the  garden  lay : 
The  pillard  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

vin. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flow'rets  bright, 
OUsten'd  with  the  dew  of  night  *, 
Nor  herb,  nor  flow*ret,  glisten'd  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister'd  arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  look'd  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glitt'ring  squadrons  start ; 
Sudden  the  fljring  gennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX. 
By  a  steel-clench*d  postern  door, 

They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall: 
The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  ptllar^,  lofty,  and  light,  and  tmall  i 


I 


The  keystone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille : 
The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  i 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shahs  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar^  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
0  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  ! 

XI. 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined : 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  faiiy^  hand 
^Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand, 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
ShowM  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died ) 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kissM  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone  { 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below ;) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone ; 

"  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God: 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear. 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  eei; 

XIII. 
"  In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone  | 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  ( 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
«  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened  ; 


*  CorbeU»,itie  prtyjeaiona  from  which  the  tichffi 4"^ 
vmatXlj  cut  in  a  fenuiilc  (ace  or  maak. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed. 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed ; 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
Bot  I  stood  hy  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid: 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

**  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book, 

That  never  morUl  might  therein  look  i 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome's  need ; 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o'er. 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  Saint  MichaePs  night. 

When  the  bell  tolled  one, and  the  moon  rose  bright; 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain'd  red. 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  o*er  him  wave. 

And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  wizard's  grave. 

XVI. 
**  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past ; 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast:'*— 
—Still  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed  j 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 
**  Lo,  warrior !   now,  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  j 
Within  it  burns  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night  j 
That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone, 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 
He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withei'd  hand, 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 
With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent. 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light; 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mail, 

And  kifs'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea ; 
His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain, 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd : 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud: 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 
And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  prajr'd. 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 
Or,  warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 
For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon, 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  !*'— 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound ; 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frownM: 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight. 

XXII. 
When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom ; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stmn  wm% 

few: 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
'TIS  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass'd. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  Uucad  the  chancel  wiOl 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

xxni. 

«  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  father  said; 
«  And,  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
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O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  Saint  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  !" 
The  monk  return 'd  him  to  bis  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped ; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell, 

The  monk  of  Saint  Mary's  aisle  was  dead  ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp*d  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray'd 

XXIV. 
The  knight  breathM  free  in  the  morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find ; 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tombstones  gray 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 
For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest, 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined. 
Shuck,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray  ; 
He  joy'd  to  sec  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brighten'd  the  Carter's*  side, 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

v*?milcd  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale; 

And  awaken 'd  every  flower  that  blows; 
And  peep'd  forth  the  violet  pale, 

Aiid  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose ; 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie :      ^ 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodbound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair: 
AnJ,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone,     \ 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 

The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound, 

Le?t  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 

The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown, 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light. 
To  meet  baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVUI. 

The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met, 

And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 


*  A  mountain  on  the  tx)rder  of  England,  above  Jedtnirgh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall, 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold, — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare ! 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  sigh'd 
And,  half  consentnjg,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be 

XXX. 

Alas  !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  ! 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold  ;— 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss'd  o'er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear: 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  baron  a  hunting  rode» 
Through  Redesdalc's  glen,  but  rarely  trod, 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost  I  lost !  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somewhit  dismay'd; 
'TIS  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  him  of  his  company; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four» 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  cattle  door. 

XXXIL 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said: 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock: 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  murmur'd, "  Lost !  lost  I  lost  ."* 
31:2 
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He  WM  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he ; 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain  j 
For  once  he  had  been  ttC'en  or  slain, 
An'  had  it  not  been  bis  ministry. 
All,  between  home  and  and  hermitage, 
Titlk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun 's  goblin  page. 

XXXIII. 
For  the  baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elfish  page, 

To  Mary's  chapel  of  the  Lowes ; 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksene  gather'd  a  1 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  oemmaudi 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  cane  Wiliiam  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  epeara  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  praaee,  their  lanees  gleam. 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  vioid^  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun 's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksoroe's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  eearser  pricks  his  ean , 
As  if  a  distant  noise  be  bean ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  liigh» 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 
No  time  was  then  to  tow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hasel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  bis  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale, 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail ; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page. 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown 'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a.  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see. 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaiTd ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  aouli 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Bre  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


•  Wood  pigeon. 


Chwro  m. 
I. 
Afd  said  1  that  my  limbs  wece  old ; 
And  said  1  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  waa  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  lare's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame ! 

II. 
In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love. rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

in. 

So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Bianksome's  hawthorn  green. 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill, — 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with  c9iy  t 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight, 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night ; 

For  it  was  WiHiam  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  be  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  mimiy  beam. 
He  naridd  the  chmm  om  the  baron's  eraet  i 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  bis  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem,  and  high. 

That  maikVl  the  Ibeman's  feudal  hale ; 
For  question  ^rec,  and  prsad  reply, 

Gavesigiial  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  couners  eeemM  to  Iraow, 
That  each  was  othar'ft  noltal  foe ; 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheelM  aromd. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 
In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  pn^rer : 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  £sir. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pnyM, 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call'd  to  aid  $ 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VL 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lent; 
The  stately  baron  backwards  bent; 
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Sent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail, 

And  bis  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale; 

Tbe  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail, 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail: 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past, 

Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  fast. 

Till  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

HnrlM  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  baron  onward  passed  his  course ; 

Nor  knew,  so  giddy  roIPd  his  bnin, 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

VII. 
But  when  he  rein*d  bis  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  bis  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  lor^. 
«*  This  Shalt  thoo  do  without  delay; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 
Short  sfatift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.*' 

VIII. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
Tbe  goblin  page  behind  abode : 
His  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withstood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book ! 
Much  he  marvell'd,  a  knight  of  pride, 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride: 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 

The  iron  band,  tbe  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp ; 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 

Till  he  smear 'd  the  cover  o'er 

With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 

A  moment  then  tbe  volume  spread. 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 

Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  fheeling*  seem  a  palace  large, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  ;— 

All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buflTet  fell. 


*  A  shepherd's  hot 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay 'd, 

And  shook  his  httge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more- 

«  Man  of  age,  thOu  smitest  sore  !"— 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  tbeiigh  sraear'd  With  Chriitltn  gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  bid  it  underneath  bis  clotk.^ 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gav^the  stroke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thnve ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alire. 

XL 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd. 

To  do  his  master's  high  beheat : 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  hone ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall. 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all  i 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

E'en  to  the  ladye's  secret  bower : 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 

Was  always  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wouttd. 

XH. 
As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court, 
He  spied  tbe  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  tbe  wood ; 
For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay, 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

XIII. 
He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  % 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  i 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  t 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited : 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child, 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted, "  Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten'd,  as  a  child  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange, 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 

•Magic. 
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The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  i 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  p»ce, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay, 

He  fearM  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  joumey'd  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone,— 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way. 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 
And  hark !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  baric 

Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound, 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder*d  child  saw  he. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow'd  twixt  fear  and  ire ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully, 
And  held  his  Uttie  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  sUy'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring: 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward— 'tis  a  boy !" 

XVI. 
The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  queird  the  ban-dog's  ire ; 
He  was  an  EngUsh  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  In  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer, 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  ctoae. 

Set  off  his  sunburn 'd  face ; 
Old  England's  sign,  Saint  George's  cross. 
His  barrot-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side. 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied : 
And  his  short  falcWon,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  fnrbish'd  sheaf  bore  he : 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knee; 
Hit  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhound's 
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He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 

But  held  him  with  hU  powerful  arm. 

That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee  j 

For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 

The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 

«« Now,  by  Saint  George,"  the  archer  etirn^ 

«<  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 

This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 

Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree." 
XIX. 

**  Yes,  I  am  come  of  high  decree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch  j 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  S| 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
ni  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow !" 

XX. 

"  Grameroy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy ! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  ovdert 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  border; 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun, 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son.** 

XXI. 
Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  sUy, 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew  ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutteer  ;t 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess 'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  possessed ! 

XXII. 

Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Uidye  had  soon  dispelled  i 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wondcr'd  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  aloogi 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wrong  t 
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Beeaiue,  despite  her  precept  dread, 
Perchance  he  in  the  book  had  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  charm  the  stanchM  the  blood  x 

9ie  bade  the  g^ash  be  cleansed  and  bound ; 
No  longer  hj  his  couch  she  stood  t 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  bn^en  lance. 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  spUnter  o*er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 

Whene'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gall'd  his.wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Fall  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 

Ifishap  to  friend  so  stoat  and  true. 

XXIV. 
So  pass'd  the  day — ^the  cTening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm  i 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Kojoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour ; 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
Od  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone  $ 
To«chM  a  wild  note,  and,  all  between, 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Hex  (fit  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchr^'st  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light, 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ?— 

Oy  *tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten 'd  breath. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVL 
The  waid^r  view'd  it  blazing  strong. 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  hi^  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alaim'd  the  fostal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Fai  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 
Fu  ■  \  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  i 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
W«re  in^he  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

xxvn. 

"nie  seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  radden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
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Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  pfoad« 

And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 

**  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  man ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  laiL — 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  bfacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise." 

XXVIII. 
Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang ; 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Avraked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand. 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Wave(\  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam4 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  }§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowue|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  wlielm  the  foe  with  demdlj  ihower  i 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watchword  from  the  tleepleu  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI. 
The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  gray  seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  t 
CheerM  the  young  knights,  and  coandl  Nge 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  auf^t. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten, 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  naught, 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass*d  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceasbd  the  high  sound— the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  song ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear, 

QJi  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cbetri 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

"  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  !**— 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop*d  his  head. 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 

To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  falL 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Cahto  IV. 
I. 
Swcrr  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  morti 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow 'd  shore  t 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  tlltae  was  bom, 
Shice  first  they  roU'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed^ 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

n. 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain 'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 
*  Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


e  FlocecUon  money  exacted  by 


Why !  when  the  volleying  musket  playM 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ?— 
Enough — be  died  the  death  of  fame  i 
Enough— he  died  with  conquering  Grsem* ! 

III. 
Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread; 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighton'd  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath,  the  peel's  rude  battlement; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  cgnt 
Don  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  son, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 
Now  loud  the  heedful  gatoward  cried — 

**  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-aide, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  snmmer  night. 
But  fled  at  morning;  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  lie  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  Atomrn, 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
« I  think  'twiU  prove  a  warden-raid.'^ 

V. 
While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  any  Bilhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serf|  was  all  their  train  t 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd* 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal; 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  lengthy 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  woodioas  streogtll» 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 

Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe. — 
**  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  German  hagbot-roen, 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerten  t 
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They  crossM  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 
And  burn*d  my  little  lonely  tower; 
The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor  I 
It  had  not  been  burn'd  this  year  and  more, 
Barn-yard,  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
Served  to  guide  roe  on  my  flight : 
But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 
Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Grsme, 
Pull  fast  upon  my  traces  came. 
Until  I  turned  at  Priesthaughscrogg, 
And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 
Slew  Fergus  with  ray  lance  outright^ 
^  I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 
He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night" 

VII. 

Now,  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tales 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Kttrick  shade. 
Came  in  their  chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste, 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lee; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting  place 

Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gay  ladye. 

VIII. 

From  fair  Saint  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamesclcugh's  dusky  height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlcstane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Fala's  mossy  wave. 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  mid  feudal  j-irs  ; 
What  time  save  Thirlcstane  alone. 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne  ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  knijiht,  to  danger  steel'd, 

With  many  a  mosstrooper  came  on : 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field, 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  hands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle  Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom 'd  mansion  stood; 
In  the  dark  plcn  so  deep  below, 
The  herds  of  plunder'd  England  low, 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief !  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight; 
Not  even  the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youth  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  $ 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn *d  at  rest. 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  preM'd, 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snowt 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Haiden*s  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Elskdale,  a  stalwart  band, 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land, 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still, 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale, 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.— 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood. 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  radei 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  s 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought. 
Saying,  "  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— **  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  helpM  me  at  pinch  of  need; 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfuot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire, 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur. 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  mnir} 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight, 
Just  on  the  thretshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XI. 

The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke, 

Saying — "  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoket 

For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 

All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  have  and  holdt 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 

If  thou  leavest  on  Esk  a  landed  man : 

But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon."^ 

A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold  ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta*en. 

He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 

And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said: — 

"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege  lord  and  head: 

Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 

For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 

Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 


•  The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entitled 
the  best  horse  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of  Heriot,  or  ~ 
aeld. 
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If  my  horn  I  three  tinses  wind, 

Etkdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind.'' 

XII. 
Loudly  the  Beattison  UughM  in  scorn  : — 
**  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot" — 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse, 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Craikcross ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear, 
Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appear; 
And  the  third  blast  wrung  with  such  a  din, 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun-linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through  $ 
Where  thfe  Beattisons*  blood  mix'd  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard's  Haugh,  men  call  it  still. 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  Esk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

xin. 

Whttslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
Troop'd  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  $ 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose: 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
**  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  dnw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast. 
It  broader  than  the  raven's  nest:  [wield. 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
And  over  hun  hold  his  father's  shield.*' 

XIV. 
Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 

And  moan'd  and  plain 'd  in  manner  wild. 
The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told. 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 
8h^  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
*  Hence  !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  wit^  tba  weakTinp  to  Buccleuch  ' — 


Wat  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Rangleburn's  lonely  side — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of  mine  !** 

XV. 
A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen 'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile  ; 

But,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in  dream. 

And  fled,  and  shouted, "  Lost !  lost !  loct !" 
Full  fiut  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh 'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast 

XVI. 
Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome 's  towers  and  wood: 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below, 
Proclaim'd  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone. 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown : 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  could  ken, 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  green. 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVIL 
Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array  and  fast, 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand: 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneith  the  banners  tall, 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conquer'd  wall. 
And  minstrels  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on   tte 
Border." 

XVHL 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array, 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein. 
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W1m>  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay ; 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword, 
Tbcy  knew  no  country,  own'd  no  lord. 
They  were  not  armM  like  England's  sons. 
But  bore  the  levin-dartiDg  guns ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  *broider'd  o'er, 
And  morsing-horns*  and  scarfs  they  wore  $ 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade : 
And,  as  they  march'd  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  gew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen  i 

With  favour  In  his  crest,  or  glove. 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 

Till  full  their  lengthen 'd  lines  display; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand, 

And  cried,  «  Saint  George  for  merry  England !" 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent: 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  bow } 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower  ( 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fisill. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  seneschal. 

XXL 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head, 

His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spread ; 

Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 

Forced  him,  with  chasteu'd  fire,  to  praince, 

And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 

Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand  s 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear, 

Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 

When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 

Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 


•  Powder  flasks. 

t  Ancient  pieces  of  Aitillerr. 


XXII. 
**  Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  redes  you  swithe  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest. 
Saint  Mary !  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland.** 

XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacrc's  lord, 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 
**  May't  please  thy  dame,  sir  seneschal,' 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  bis  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd, 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast ; 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view  ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said: 

XXIV. 

**  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  western  wardenry, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride, 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen's  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  De]oraine« 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harriedf  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  ;| 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison ; 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led, 
Shall  good  king  Edward's  page  be  bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased : — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,— 
And  streteh'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face. 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 
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A  moment  changed  that  ladye's  cheer ; 
Gm h'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown  *d  { 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
UnalterM  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVI. 
*«  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain. 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword, 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram  ford ; 
And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 
And  bort  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb*d  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  s 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge, 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVU. 
Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claiiib— 
Then  lighten'd  Thir]a8tane*s  eye  of  flame  { 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew : 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

*<  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Buecleueh  l**^ 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spews 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear ; 
Each  minstrel's  war^note  k>ud  was  blown : — 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 
**  Ah !  noble  lords !"  he,  breathless,  said, 
<*  What  treason  has  your  march  betraj'd  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  £ar, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Rubers  law 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood ; 


"•-iTke^wake,  th^  watching  a  corpse  previous  to  Inter. 
t  fftfopofMcAoiff,  the  milttaiy  emy  ofa  eovntry. 


And  Jedwood,  Bsk,  and  Tevtotdale, 

Have  to  prood  Angus  come ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Laudeidale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  ezHe  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I've  wander'd  long; 
But  itill  my  heart  was  with  meny  Bogluid, 

And  cannot  brook  my  country^  wrong ; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

**  And  let  them  come !"  fierce  Dacre  cried  ; 
•*  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  seas. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Bnanksoflne's  highest  towers  displtjV, 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  !'* — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-aien,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die  !** 

XXX. 

<<  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard, "  calmly  heur. 

Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  P 

But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 

Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three, 

Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid ; 

Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 

In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain. 

He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  crossM, 

'TIS  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 

XXXL 

111  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother-warden's  sage  rebuke: 
And  yet  hn  forward  step  he  stay'd. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXIL 
The  pursuivant-«t-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  l^is  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  i 
And  he  defied,  in  Mnsgrave's  right, 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid. 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said ; — 
« If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome*s  lord, 

Shidl  hostage  for  his  clan  remain  t 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  hi§  liberty  <ih«n  hare. 
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Ho'we'er  it  f:^!^.  the  Enfrligh  band, 
Unba-rming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharmM, 
In  peaeeful  march,  likft  men  untnn*d, 

Sbatll  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.'* 

XXXIII. 
Unconscious  of  the  near  relief, 
The  prt^ffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Tboa^  much  their  ladye  sage  gainsayM, 
Yox  thougb  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true. 
From  Jedwood*8  recent  sack  they  knew, 

Rovr  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid : 
And  ymmiwamj  guees  the  noble  daiye 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 
-B^.  wiBCh  ^tbe  coniog  help  was  known. 
Closed  ^ras  the  oonpact,  and  agreed, 
Tliat  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
Tbejr  fix*d  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  -vrith  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 

At  the  fourtlk  boar  from  peep  of  dawn  ( 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickooss  freed. 
Or  else  a  chMnpion  io  his  stead, 
Shoald  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stoat  Musgrave,  band  to  ^snd. 

XXXIV. 
I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Fall  iDsnjr  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

8ach  combat  should  be  made  on  hone, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  hcaad  to  sid^  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course  t 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  jroutb,  how  it  was  fooght. 

In  gaise  whieh  now  I  say ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  bUkck  Lord  Archibald's  battle  Uiws, 

In  the  old  Bouglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  seoiBng  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue  { 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  soch  rode  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  hard  of  ReuU  he  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tunefal  hands  were  stain'd  with  blood  i 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wsts 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 

That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb; 
How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
.  Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 

And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him 
Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 

He  died  i^His  scholars,  one  by  one. 

To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gonet 

And  I,  alas !  survive  alone, 
'  To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 

And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
^  The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before  i 

^  For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 

Mr  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused :  the  listening  dames  i 
Applaud  the  hoary  minstrel's  strain; 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere^ — 
Marvell'd  the  dutchess  hew  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell, — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 
And  twined  round  some  ne^  minion's  head 
The  fiiding  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 
In  sooth,  twas  strange,  this  old  man's  verge 
Could  cSll  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased ;  for  note 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires. 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaze.        « 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

Cakto  V. 
I. 
Call  it  not  vain  :-^hey  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breetes  tS^ 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  ware 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

n. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o^r  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  giie. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  deed ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
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His  ashes  undistinguish'd  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 
Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome's  towen, 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers  i 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appeared, 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard ; 
Bright  spears,  above  the  column's  dun. 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  j 
And  feudal  banners  fsdr  display 'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn. 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore. 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far, 

And  shouting  still,  **  a  home !  a  home !" 

V. 
Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksome  tent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  evezy  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid ; 
And  told  them, — how  a  truce  was  made, 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

'Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear. 

That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot ; 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal, 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose- 

VI. 
Now,  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask, 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  §%t  i 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand: 
They  met,  and  sate  Ihem  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  graspld. 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd ; 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dew  ; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  fiiend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  Om  da^f 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 
Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VIII. 
The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay 'd  not  with  the  dying  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beaker's  clang; 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan  ^ 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowls  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  various  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill. 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 


•  A  eon  of  knife,  or  poniard. 
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lUmg  from  the  nether  Iawo  $ 
For  many  a  hmj  hand  toit'd  there, 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square. 
The  lists*  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow*!  dawn. 


M»Tgaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  dame*l  reproving  eye; 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat, 

Pall  many  a  stifled  sigh : 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  ally, — 
With  throbbing  head  and  anzioiis  heart, 
All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay ; 
By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  roee  s 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repoee. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day  t 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XL 
She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  Uy ; 
Where  coursers*  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday  j 
Now  still  as  death ;  till,  stalking  slow,— 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread,-^ 
A  stately  warrior  pass*d  below ; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary !  can  it  be  ?— 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers. 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  Qot  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
O  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a  ^zy. 

XII. 
Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
Ton  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  be  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermitage. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But,  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love- 
Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

XHL 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round  j 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 
In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 
78 


And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  he  thoa^t 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  knight. 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  welL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly  i 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Bfargaret  and  her  knight. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 
Their  wamLu^  Dlast  the  bugles  blew. 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  clant 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lisU  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV. 
Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  ( 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
•Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestane: 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo ! 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pais. 
In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdraw. 

XVL 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd. 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  talkM 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb — ^bis  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff, 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  j 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt  $ 

«  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagpipM- 
t  See  p.  609,  stanza  XXm. 
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Hence»  in  tvde  phcmie»  the  Bordertn  still 
Ctird  nobte  Howard,  belted  WiU. 

xvn. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came. 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground ; 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordlj  Angus,  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried ; 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broiderM  rein. 
He  deem'd  she  shudderM  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguessM, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed, 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 
Priie  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleocb, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce  ruM  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  longM  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  astignM 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  aflbrd, 

On  peril  of  bis  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke :~ 

XIX. 

nrausR  hulald. 
Here  stHMfefttii  fUchand  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bofB, 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave. 

For  foul  deipiteons  scathe  and  scorn  x 
He  sa9«lb,<that  William  of  Delormine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  be  will  maintain. 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  ca«M ! 

XX. 

SCOTTISH   HBBALD. 

Here  staikteth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  aims,  ne'er  soil'd  his  coat  ( 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove^ 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat 

LOKD  DAOEB. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
flonnd  trumpets ! 

LOBO  HOME. 

f*  God  defend  the  right !" 


Then,  Teviot!  how  thine  eehoes  faag. 
When  bugle  sound*  and  trtimpet  tlrtg 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  'mid  list,  with  shield  peised  high. 
And  measured  step,  and  wary  ^e, 

ThQ  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

III  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to- hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  (ttm  many  a  wmbA  t 

For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  leaf. 

And  either  warrior  fieiee  mod  strong. 

But,  were  each  dame  a  lislemiiig  knigfat* 

I  well  could  tell  how  warnecs  fight  i 

For  I  have  seen  war's  Ughtsiing  frirf'iag. 

Seen  the  claymore 'with  bajpooet  clashhif. 

Seen  through  sed  blood  the  w«r*heite  (toihlBf^ 

And  scorn 'd,  amid  the  feeling  strife. 

To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 

XXIL 
'TIS  done,  'tis  done !  that  faul  blow 

Has  Rtretcb'd  him  on  the  bloody  plaiii  t 
He  strivM  to  rise^Bra^  Musgimv e,  «# ! 

Tbettee  never  shalt  theu  rise  again  ! 
He  chokes  in  Mood— «ome  friendly  ^fli4 
Undo  the  irtSbr's  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! 
O,  bootleii  yd !— Haste,  holy  friar. 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  ekpire  ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 
Aad  nnoetb  his  path  from  eafth  to  bwfiB  f 

XXIIL 
In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped,— 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shotits  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  oonquerorl  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  pnyer  t 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye  i 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  feltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod  i 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God ! 
Unheard  he  prajrs  r^^e  death-pan^  o*er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

xxnr. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands : 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo !  stranj^e  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Blingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
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And  all,  mmid  the  throng'd  array, 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  ctmt. 

In  panic  haste  gave  opeu  way 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 

To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save. 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran  : 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 

He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

And  wild  and  haggard  lookM  around, 

Twixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  lord; 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  ; 

Now  how  she  told  of  former  woes. 

And  all  upon  the  armed  ground, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 

While  be  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.- 

Each  ladye  sprung  from  teat  with  speedy 

Needs  not  these  lovers*  joys  to  tell ; 

Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed  i 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  weU. 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 

"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?•» 

xxvni. 

His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside ! 

Had  waken 'd  from  his  deathlike  trance; 

For  this  fair  prize  I've  fought  and  won«'^— 

And  Uttght  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 

And  to  the  ladye  led  her  sob. 

Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 

Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

XXV. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kis8*d, 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran, 

And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast; 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 

For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 

Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wiaith,* 

Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow  ( 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign 'd  she  greet, 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved, 

Me  list  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie ; 

What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd, 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 

The  ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 

In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood. 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 

Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 

Of  Cranstoun *s  lord  and  Teviot's  flower. 

Or,  U  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow. 

XXVI. 

Ta'eu  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 

She  lookM  to  river,  look*d  to  hill. 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 

Thought  on  the  spirit's  prophesy. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  downf 

Then  broke  her  silence  stern  and  still,— 

Grief  darken 'd  on  his  rugged  brow, 

"  Not  you,  but  fate,  has  vanquish 'd  me ; 

Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 

Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 

On  Teviot's  tide  and  Branksome's  tower. 

His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made. 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 

She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand. 

XXIX. 

Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand; 

"  Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here ! 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun 's  lord  gave  she:— 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 

"  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 

For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  ! 

Thou  slewest  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be. 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three, 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

Till  ransom *d  for  a  thousand  mark. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

XXVII. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain, 

No  morUl  man  should  us  divide. 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain  : 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

Yet  rest  thee,  God  !  for  well  I  know 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  book 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took ; 

In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 

Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  8pear,t 

That  morn  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 

To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind, 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight 

But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 

•  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  person. 

And  linger'd  Ull  he  join'd  the  maid.— 

t  The  lands  thai  over  Ouse  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear, 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Have  for  their  blacoo  had,  the  snafle,  spur,  aad^wai; 

Her  mystiD  arts  in  view  of  day  ; 

PoiyrJUbim^mm§M\\\. 
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'Cheer  the  dark  bloodhound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bogle  rouse  the  fray  ! 
I'd  gire  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Mnsgrave  were  alive  again." — 

XXX. 

So  rooom'd  he,  till  Lord  nacre's  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  bis  bloody  shield ; 
On  levelled  lances  four  and  fcAir, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul: 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With  trailing  pikes  the  fipearmen  trode ; 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  l>ore, 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  husb'd  the  song. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel's  wail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  gale: 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
LikM  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy ; 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeei 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Canto  VI. 

I. 
BmEATUES  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  weU ; 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell ; 
High  thoigh  hit  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boondleti  his  wealth  as  wish  can  cUim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
Tbe  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
IMng,  shall  forfeit  lair  renown, 
And»  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  be  sprung. 
Unwept,  unbonoor'd,  and  unsung. 

II. 
O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  i  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  ^he  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  nigged  strand ! 
'  Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  scene, 
I  Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
I  Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
i  Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  are  left  * 
I  And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  i 
Still  feel  tbe  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
Tbe  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

in. 

Not  scom'd  like  me !  to  Branksome  Ball 
^he  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call : 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate  ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  ihey  strike  the  string. 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 
Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight ; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owchcs  rare, 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr'd  with  miniver ; 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round, 
How  spurs, and  ringing  chainlets  sound: 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  ntes  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  i — ^I  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour: 
Tet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part. 
Who  ti|nper  with  such  dangerous  art: 
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int  Uiis  fbv  faithful  truth  I  say, 
Tlae  VokAye  hy  the  altar  stood, 
Of  8tt.l>le  -velvet  her  array, 

And  on  ber  head  a  crimson  hood, 
^itb  peiirls  embroider'd  and  entwined, 
oafded  -witli  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
ixkAT^n  sat  upon  her  wrist, 
eld  hy  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 
"he  spousal  rites  were  ended  soont 
fwas  no^MT  the  merrjr  of  noon, 
Lnd  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Vas  spread  the  gorgeous  festivaL 
•toward  and  squire,  with  heedful  baste, 
Marshall *d  the  rank  of  every  guest; 
>age8,  ^rith  ready  blade,  were  there, 
rVie  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
knd  princely  peacock's  gilded  train, 
And  o*er  the  boar-head,  gamish'd  biare. 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison ; 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  ! 
For,  flrom  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rung  tnunpety  shalm,  and  psaltery ; 
T\kux  changing  bowls  old  warriors  quaflfd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  \adie8  fsdr,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam. 
The  clamonr  join'd,  with  whistling  scream, 
And  liapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
hi  concert  with  the  staghounds'  yells. 
Ronnd  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

vn. 

The  goblin  page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  nnise  debate  and  jealousy ; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 

By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 

And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost, 

Hi^  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Huntfail ; 

A  hot  and  haughty  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  call'd  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 

Hanthil  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rote. 

The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 

Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head. — 

A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 

Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  blood. 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 

Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found; 

Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 

(kub  was  Us  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath  i 
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But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 
The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Afight  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
Toe  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-braes ; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
**  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride !" 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale. 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one, 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan, 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 
The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn'b  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife, 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wife: 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  $ 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone ; 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn 'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
Andgrinn'd,  andmutter'd,**Loet!  lost!  lott!" 


By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Orsme, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name: 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well. 

Within  the  Land  Debateable ; 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  brotn. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

hLBULT  OSJBKS. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  foir  on  Carlisle  wtU,) 
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And  the  would  many  a  Scottish  knight, 
For  loye  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 

BUthly  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 
When  be  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  waU, 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done. 
Though  loye  was  still  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Oarllito  wtBt 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flaak  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  love  wae  lord  of  alL 

For  the  bad  Unda,  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall^ 

And  be  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  §m 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XIL 
That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
.    (The  tun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  £sll, 
Foi  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  i 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  may  still  be  lord  of  alL 

And  then  be  took  the  cross  divine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine^ 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shaU  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIIL 
As  ended  Alberts  simple  lay, 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

Renown'd  in  haughty  Henry *»  ooiirtt 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivallM  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey^  lam«  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his,  the  bard's  immortal  name. 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 
They  sought  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  stir, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  brc»thiii|af  heiifcaly  melody 
So  twe«t  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  naiiDo  of  Gemldmt- 

XV, 

fltxtravvi'  I  O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  iMBgf  thy  faithful  bosom  kDew, 


When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew ! 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  dowD. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers. 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 


"Twas  All-eoul'b  «ve,  and  Surrey's  heart  bemt  lu^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  beU  with  anxious  stait. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigb* 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim  ; 
Tet  so  the  sag»had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

Thit  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  tks^gkft 
of  him. 

xvn. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramaiye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Imigkt, 
Save  that  befbee  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,— -nothing  bright  i 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watclv*light  by  the  bed  of  some  depsLrting  mm 

xvin. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  loAy  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  eouoh  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  ia 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant— but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined  { 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine 
Some  strain  that  secm'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find :  — 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roird  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away^ 

So  royal  envy  roird  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  maAtet's  glonouj  day 

Thou  jealous,  nilhleis  tyritnt  I     Heaven  ttpv 
Oti  thee-1  arid  on  thy  children'^  Utest  line, 

The  wild  capriM  of  thy  despotic  awty^ 
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The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  pIunderM  shrine, 
rhe  murdcr'd  Surrey's  blood,  the  teiri  of  Genldine ! 

XXI. 
Botb  Scott,  aod  Soothero  chiefs  prokng 
/kpplAii8««  of  PitxtrftYer*8  song : 
rfa*«e  bated  Henry's  nune  as  death, 
kj^  thoM  still  held  the  ancient  faiths— 
rben,  from  his  seat  with  lofty  air, 
Etooe  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair  i 
St.  Clair»  who,  feasthng  high  at  Home 
Sad  ^irith  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
aaax>ld  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
So'ir  1  round  the  storm-ewept  Orcades ; 
W^herv  «fBt  8t  Clairs  held  princely,  sway 
0*«r  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  ;— 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fell. 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow  £dr  Kirkwall ! 

Tb^nce  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland  rave, 

As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 

And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 

And  tfarot»bing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 

For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 

Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  chUd.  . 

XXII. 

And  nrach  of  wild  and  wonderful 

In  these  rude  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull ; 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afgu*. 

Stem  Lochlin^  sons  of  roving  war, 

The  Norseman,  traiuM  to  spoil  and  blood, 

SkillM  to  prepare  the  raven's  food  ; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Tbeir  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave^         / 

And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 

The  scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale. 

And  nuny  a  Runic  column  high 

Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
I^eam'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 
Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  curl'd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  t 
Of  those  dread  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell : 
Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale-death  like  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 
Their  falchwns  wrench'd  from  corpses'  hold. 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms. 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ' 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame, 
To  Rosliu'ft  bowers  young  Harold  came, 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 
He  learn 'd  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
Yet  something  of  the  northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  we^l. 

XXIII. 

HABOLD. 

0  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  ifeat  of  arms  X  tell  ( 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rotabelle. 

•«  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 


Rest  thee  in  castle  Ravensbeuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

<*  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  i 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

**  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensbeuch  x 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

<*  'TIS  not  because  lord  Lindesay'S  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  ray  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halL 

**  'TIS  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Liudesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  drear}*  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  c 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern 'd  Hawthoradea. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uucoffin'd  lie ; 

Elach  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale : 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  gUmmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle : 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold^ 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge. of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guesU  the  darken'd  hall. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all  i 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog  { 

Of  no  eclipss  had  sages  told  t 
And  yet,  «s  it  camaon  apace. 
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Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's  face, 

Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check  M  the  feast, 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest : 
Even  the  high  dame  stood  half  aghast. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  el£sh  page  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,  **Found«    found, 
found !" 

XXV 

Then  sudden  through  the  darken'd  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ; 
Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levinbrand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 

Cry,  with  loud  summons,  "  Gtlbot,  cohe  !" 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  pray'd  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonish'd  train 

Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine ; 

His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 

'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return  ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan> 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man. 
At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 
That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A  sha^  with  amice  tDrapp*d  around, 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldrick  hound. 
Like  fUgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 

And  knew— but  how  it  matter'd  not— 

It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott ! 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 
All  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  tale. 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke, 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke: 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 


Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make. 

That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 

To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 

Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 

Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  bieest. 

To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  addiCM^; 

Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows. 

Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 

Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 

Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle ; 

Each  did  his  patron  witnen  make. 

That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 

And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  ihovld  toU, 

AU  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  souL 

While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prajren  wm% 
pray'd, 

Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 

Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 

XXVIIL 

Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  l>efell ; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstoun*!  heir  t 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  twere  vain. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath, 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  highdrawn  breath. 

Through  all  the  lengthen'd  row  : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side, 

/  And  there  they  knelt  them  down ; 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  letter'd  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garnish'd  niche  around, 
Stem  saints,  and  tortured  martyrs  frown'd. 

XXX. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar; 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name : 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  ; 


M4«M10N. 
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And  prayM  they  might  be  aage  in  ball, 

And  fortupftte  io  field. 
The  masi  was  fuog,  end  pn^en  w#i«  iti^ 
And  solemn  nqoioa  for  tbe  dead; 
And  bells  toU'd  out  their  nightj  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit'^  weeJ ; 
And  ever  in  the  effiee  doee 
The  hymn  of  intereession  ioae  i 
And  for  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awf nl  burlhtn  of  tiie  song^^ 
Dm  iSJB,  om  SLUL^ 

Sqv/mi  BMOAJU  IN  TAYJhUi  Z 

•WMile  Vie  pealing  organ  rang  $ 
Were  it  meet  with  sacred  stiaio 
7a  close  my  lay,  so  l^;ht  and  vain. 

Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTHir  TOm  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Wktm  heay«n  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  f 

When,  shriyelling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll } 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deadi 

O !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  from  judgment  wakes  from  day. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinnner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hvsr'o  is  the  harp — the  minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone. 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No :— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  minstrePs  lowly  bower : 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days } 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
80  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowfalll, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  Newark  heath  ( 
When  throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw. 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  fluurish'd,  broad,  Blackandro'b  oak. 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along, 
Qfire  burden  to  the  minstrell  soog. 
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MARBnON. 

A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 


Alasl  that  Scottish  maid  should  8ii« 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  f 

That  Secssish  bard  should  wake  the  string. 
The  tiiumph  of  our  foes  to  telL— Lsyrfm. 


TO  THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   HENRY, 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &c; 

TBIS  EOMAWCB  IS   UfSCmiBBD,  BV  THE   ADTWnU 


▲DVERTISEAfENT.. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  1 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, ehoiM  net  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Yet  the  author  of  Marmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazaids,  by  this 
second  intrmion,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
poem  may  h«ve  procured  him.  The  present  eloiy 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fietttious 
character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  te  it. 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  compositioo,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale  j  yet  he  may  be  peimitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  qf  the  Latt 
Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  coacludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1618. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  1. 
TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROeB,   C8Q. 

Athestiel,  EttHck  Forat, 
Novcmbeb's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
Novembier's  leaf  is  red. and  sear ; 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
80  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
80  feeble  trili'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angiy  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed. 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Pair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam  t 
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The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  he«yen» 
To  thelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  yet  tone  faded  herbage  piaet, 
And  jet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines } 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  tward  and  wintry  skj, 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnonl  rillt 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantled  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ( 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel  t 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  hold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanish'd  flower  i 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  moom, 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  retnm. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  cluthe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower | 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings  | 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears. 
And  io  her  glory  reappears. 
But  O !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  thnt  thought  for  Brit^in'k  weal. 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blowf  | 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  f 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb! 

Deep  graved  In  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  t'hose  names  depart! 
Bay  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave ; 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resist Ie8s  course  was  given, 
Where'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,  blazed,  destroy'd, — and  was  no  more* 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  hut  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  laonch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar; 


*  Copenhagen. 


His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  boor, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf^ 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself  { 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain 'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gainM, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  reetraln'd, 
Sbow'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  caose. 
And  brought  the  freeman  1  arm  to  mid  the 
man't  laws. 

Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  cohimn,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quench *d  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

0,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his  prey. 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  p6st  he  stood : 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way  * 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pnyi 
While  futh  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh; 
Nor  be  thy  requUieat  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  most; 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
^And^all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  mourn *st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd, 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  p.itriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue^ 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung^ 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 


O  her0  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch *d  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Rren  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spom'd. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 
Thete  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side, 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
rrwill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  tovnd. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
•<  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  i 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
l¥hom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Rest,  ardent  spirits  !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rise ; 
Fot  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  bearse : 
Then,  O  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime, 
Te  heard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme  t 
His  gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  bard  you  deign 'd  to  praise,  your  death 
has  sung. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile, 
Ify  wildcr'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 
Fiom  this  high  theme  how  can  I  ptrt, 
Bre  half  nnloaded  is  my  heart ! 
for  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 


Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow-* 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last — 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  pastt 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray^ 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle  arc  gone. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 

The  farm  begirt  with  copse  wood  wild, 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  t 
Meetcr,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed} 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 
With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale: 
Mceter  fur  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd'^  tale  to  learn. 
Though  oft  he  slop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-learn 'd  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  cnnst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ) 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  stecjy  weeds. 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake  ; 
As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 
Enters  Morgana's  f;iled  house, 
Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous, 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse^ 
O  when,  dame  Gamore's  grace  to  move, 
(Alas!  that  lawless  was  their  love,) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den. 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 

The  m|ghiie?t  thkU  of  British  aong 
Scorn *d  no!  such  I^^cnds  to  prolong : 
Tbey  gleam  ihruugh  Spencer's  elfin  rtrea*a 
And  mix  m  Miltun''s  he;iven1y  theme^ 
And  Drydeni  in  immortiil  strain. 
Had  raised  Ibe  Tbbtc  Round  agua. 


Licentious  satire^  song,  and  play : 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  Crod-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

Warm'd  by  such  names  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  genius,  chivalry,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north. 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again, 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf. 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard,  with  his  wand  of  might. 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  spells, 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 
Mystery,  half  veird  and  half  reveal'd; 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye ;  and  fear. 
That  loves  the  tale  he  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  courtesy ;  and  faith. 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord, 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 
Ytene*s*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade. 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Be  vis  bold. 
And  that  red  king.t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Bold  re  wood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled— 
Ttene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew *d  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love : 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  Ule  of  Albion's  elder  day. 


Oarto  I. 

THE  CASTLE. 


Dav  set  on  Norham*s  castled  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mouQ  tains  lone . 
The  tiiidlrd  tower*,  the  donjuu  keep, 


*  Thv  iiB*  finM  la  nad^Un,  KiiciBiiUf  mt  ««llei^ 


Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height: 
Their  annoar,  as  it  caught  the  rays 
Flish'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 
In  lines  of  dazzling  light 

II. 

St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  powe 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heaTily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  bad  parted  on  their  seaxdi 

The  castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard  *, 
Low  humming  as  be  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

IIL 

A  diftant  tnmpling  sound  he  heui ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appean. 
O'er  Homcliff  hill,  a  plomp*  of  ipeaa 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  cnywd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  dosd. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  pnwd. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  castle  Iwrricade, 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warn'd  the  captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfolly  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 

**  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  BfaJvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below  !** 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  iall. 


«  Til  fa  vT»n]  fHN>|M'(Nf  tpfitliettoftfliiht  of 
bit  li  jtiH'hM*  ^ly  ttiotdfr,  ttf  4  bodf  of  ham, 
Tti^re  )*  kj>iiM4if  ibvNorili  Coumrr, 
Wk  tell  I  wit «  hmy  piamp  ot  ipouv. 


His  helm  hang  at  the  saddle  bow ; 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  koight,  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been : 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show'd  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  t 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thin  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square  turn'd  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
Bnt,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim, 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 
Well  was  he  armM  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  emboss'd; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  falcon  hover'd  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
Soar'd  sable  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
»Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dight.** 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein  \ 
Blue  ribands  deck'd  his  arching  mane; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VII. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 
They  bom'd  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  eateh  a  war-horse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway^ 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  fair. 

VIII. 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
They  bow  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  lisled  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  fork^/jAnnon  bore; 
Like  swallow's  ta^in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
W^ere,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  ho»en  black,  and  jerkin  blue. 


Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wooa ; 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send } 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 
"Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard,         , 
With  musket,  pipe,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there^ 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared — 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced, 

The  trumpets  flourish 'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
**  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land !" 

XL 
Two  pursoivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  whkh  you  reach  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Ltttterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamfworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
«« Now,  largesse;*  largesse,  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
A  blazon'd  shield  in  battle  won, 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 
They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call, 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
— '« Room,  iMdings,  inom,  for  Lord  MannkMH 

With  the  crest  and  hehn  of  gold ! 

•  The  cryby  wWch  UieheiaMi  tepres  tlMit  tli^ 
Ibr  the  bouniv  of  the  nobles. 

3  D  2 


As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 

And  warms  itself  against  his  nose, 

Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.*'-^ 

XXV. 
**  Gramercy .'"  quoth  Lofd  Mannioii, 
«  Fu)^  lo«h  weie  I,  that  friar  Jdm, 
That  Tenerable  man,  for  me, 
Wer«  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  i 

If  this  nmm  palmer  will  me  lead 
From  henee  to  Holy-Rood, 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  mMd» 

Instefd  of  ooekle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  hit  and  good. 
I  lo?e  such  holy  ramblers  {  itUI 
They  knosr  to  charm  a  weary  kill. 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovifel  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  ckoer  the  way."— - 

XXVT. 

**  Ah  f  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

**  This  roan  knows  much,  perchance,  e'en  more 

Than  he  could  leani  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering, 

And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listen 'd  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell, 

He  murmur'd  on  till  morn,  howe'er, 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell— I  like  it  not— 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 

No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds." — 

XXVII. 
*  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion }  **  by  my  fay. 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  the  great  areh  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company  % 
So  pleaie  yov,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  siiHimonM  palmer  came  in  place  i 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  facet 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought; 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  i 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore. 
Staff,  bwlget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore: 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Lab4w 

xxvin. 

When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tafi, 


And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate. 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  tsfl. 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  while  ? 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  ?  the  mother  that  him  btre. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunbumM  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  kaair— > 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  gxaees 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  mocning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  gvide. 
— **  But  1  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bouAd, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lajr. 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frensied  dreams  ditpel. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore : — 
Saint  Mao-y  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep,      ''' 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  thruugh  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain 'd  it  merrily : 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by, 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 

This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'ert 

It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel-roar, 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 

Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  footsteps  o^he  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  roun^B 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose  i 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  anclote  t 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mast  ft<om  friar  John,) 


Between  the  baron  and  his  host, 
N^o  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Mannion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate  had  past 
Xhat  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call  t 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  t 
And  hid  its  turret's  hoar ; 
Till  they  rollM  forth  upon  the  air, 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
miieh  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  H. 
TO  THE   RET.  JOHN   MARRIOT,  M.  A. 

Athettiel,  EttHek  Fore$t 
The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  flouri5h*d  once  a  forest  fair, 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Ton  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Ton  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Sioce  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough; 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A' thousand  mingled  branches  made; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

«  Here,  in  ray  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say, 
<*  The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(Th^  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  agamst  the  moon  to  howl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set. 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet , 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round, 
With  horse,  and  |pwk,  and  horn,  and  hound ; 
And  I  might  see  ne  youth  intent, 
■Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
And  falconers  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 


*  Mouma)n4sh, 


To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain : 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply, 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters'  cry. 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely."— 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Tet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales, 
Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Tarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court,  • 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport; 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Harriot,  was  the  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  f 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew, 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store, 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore ; 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun, 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  grows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills, 
And  drinks,  **  The  chieftain  of  the  hills  !•» 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  foresf-sherifTs  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ; 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  'twere  given. 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear; 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Tet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread. 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Taii^-which  hills  so  closely  bind, 
Seuce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 


•  SlowJiound. 
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And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boyi» 
'  Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight, 
They  press 'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  caird  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak} 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  yean, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure. 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  { 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tid«, 
Vou  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
\nd  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still, 
Oi  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 
When  Percer  transports  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  vill  think,  right  frequently. 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh, 
On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
Together,  on  the  brown  hilPs  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain, — 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressM. 
rris  silent,  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 
Ite  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge  t 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  $ 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue. 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power, 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell; 

*  There  is  on  a  high  mounuinous  raoge  atAve  the  fan 
il,  a  fotse  called  Wallace's  Trench. 


In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-trcad  sounds  too  Hide, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near, 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallow  »d  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion's  life. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  strife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwidip 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died, 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountain 'a  side. 
To  say,  **  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray  !** 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower  t 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard. 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
"Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  raTS, 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard's  grave ; 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  hones  are  tbmt 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shinee — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,) 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  tail» 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  ( 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail. 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  firs  t 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  Ule  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  oome, 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  stran|[e. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  hild  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  lifis^ 
(Though  but  escape  from  fortune's  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and  wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
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Aod  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given. 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Tet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease 
Such  peaceful  si>litudes  displease: 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  Jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war: 
And  my  black  palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene. 
There  eaples  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven  { 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break, 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemn 'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison 'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell 
And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken, 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn : 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 


Canto  II. 


THE   CONVEWT. 


I. 

The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd. 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke. 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breece^ 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile, 
Bound  to  saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh 'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 


II. 
'Twas  sweet  to  tee  these  holy  maids. 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shadaf. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious,  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  { 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  ey«, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray ) 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disorder 'd  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graeed 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  shaie^^ 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

HI. 
The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall  t 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  resL 

IV. 
Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform *d  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  t 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  relisious  sway. 
She  loved  to  sec  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summon 'd  to  Lii^disfam,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  oM 
And  Tynemouth's  prioress,  to  hold 
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A  ehmpter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquifitfon  stern  and  ttriet, 
On  t#o  apostates  from  the  fsith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Naught  say  I  here  of  sister  Clare, 

Rave  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 

As  yet  a  novice  unprofessM, 

Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 

She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead. 

Or  worse,  who  had  dishonourM  fled. 

Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 

To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land ;     \ 

Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now, 

Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 

And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 

Her  blasted  hopes  and  witherM  bloom.        ^ 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seemM  to  mark  the  wavei*  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — *twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A  sun-scorch  M  desert,  wa^te  and  bare. 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur*d  there ; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jsckalls  come. 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb.— 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  ! 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast ; 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolPd, 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 
Hath  padfled  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  m  the  human  firame. 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame; 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised,  with  her  l>owl  and  knife, 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

VIII. 
And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  taw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  Aoodf 
Rnsb  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods } 
They  past  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  ton  $ 


At  Coqnet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  good  saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim. 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy's  namet 

And  next  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  hear 

The  whitening  breakert  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 

On  Dunttanborough's  cavern 'd  shore: 

Thy  tower,  proud    Bamborougb,  mark'd   Ogj 

there; 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 
The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girdled  in  the  saint's  domain; 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle; 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandallM  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  battled  wall, 
The  ancient  monastery's  hall, 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown 'd. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternr^te,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  fhort  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  fhafted  stalk. 

The  arcades  of  an  alley 'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been  ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower; 
Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 
Soon  at  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  tong, 
And  with  the  teawave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  thrill,  combined. 
And  made  harmonious  dote ; 


The  monks  and  duds  in  oider  ftlt. 
From  Cuthbert*8  cloktcn  gzim  { 
Burner,  and  crosf ,  and  reliquet  thun^ 
To  me«t  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bai«| 
And,  as  ihey  caught  the  sounds  on  a^» 
They  echoed  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood. 
And  btois'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made ; 

AU  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  galleiy, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam ; 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  e'en  summer  night  is  chilL 
Then,  having  strs^'d  and  gased  their  fill. 

They  closed  around  the  fire ;        , 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay 'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  Mint's  honour  is  their  own. 

xm. 

Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  hold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry, "  Fy  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
**  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier, 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. 

XIV. 
fCor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  { 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bumM  their  pile, 
The  aaonks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 


But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose  t 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 
In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair  t 
Chester-le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vait. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There^deep  in  Duham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relies  are  in  aeeret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  swam  to  solemn  secrecy, 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 

E'en  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwcgians,  wild  aa  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mall. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  bis  re^n. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchioQ  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
'  He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn, 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfum, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seabem  beads  that  bear  his  namet 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fltheis  toM, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  heboid. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden 'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  etom. 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

xvn. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  df  rk  and  lone,  that  vault, 

T\UR  the  worst  dtingcon  cell ; 
Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  hh  UuM, 
I  CI  pvnitence  i»  dwells 
When  bvf  for  irowl  und  bvaijs^  liij  down 
Th«  Saxon  bikUle'^jie  und  crown. 
3H 
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Thii  den,  which,  chilling  every  i 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Wat  call'd  the  vault  of  penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
Wat,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  tin, 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  tent, 

As  reachM  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  nld. 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

BemoanM  their  torments  there. 

XVIIL 
But  though,  in  the  monattk  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  elew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hong, 
Prom  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  spnmgi 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  | 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domtin. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem*d  to  strive, 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  t 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  threes 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay  j 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown. 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there. 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess. 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress. 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale: 
And  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
Kor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  is  his  stylet 
For  sanctity  call'd  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindislani. 
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XX. 
Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share^ 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  bide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew  9 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marroion's  ftkon  qrest 
But,  at  the  prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  iair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  hw  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread* 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  number'd  with  the  dead^ 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXL 
When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  Tiew, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  t>ear, 
To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  saatchless  constancy. 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there : 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXIL 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them,  no  vision 'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt  | 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash  | 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

xxin. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriekt 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak. 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall  t — 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ) 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
SbowM  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  | 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display'd, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 
These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove  by  deep  penance  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still, 
As  either  joyM  in  doing  ill, 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there, 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose. 

To  speak  the  chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 
But  stopped  because  that  woful  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 
Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice,  in  vain  } 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 
Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip; 

Twixl  each  attempt  all  was  so  stiJl, 

You  secm'd  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 
*Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear; 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 
At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye ; 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear; 
it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVII. 
**  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace  > 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 
Successless  might  I  sue : 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too. — 
I  listen 'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil, 
For  three  long  years  I  bow'd  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me! 

xxviir. 

••  The  king  approved  his  favourite's  aim  j 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they  came, 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  arc  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky ! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ." 
Sny  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

"Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid: 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
«  Ho .'  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Henry  cried, 
*  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain 'd — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land: 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me: 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

**  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Now  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
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But  to  assure  mjr  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Mannion. 
Had  fortune  mj  last  hope  betrayM, 
This  packet  to  the  king  convey'd,     * 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke.'— 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXI. 
**  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  liring  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If  Marmion*s  late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  detp. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones, 
Whitening  amid  dii^jointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

xxxn. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air  { 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream *d  her  hairi 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  { 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  { 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form. 
And  listen *d  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  { 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 
Till  thus  the  abbot'v  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  t — 
••  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  t 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befel. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  t 
With  speed  -their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  (ear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror^  nkt. 
As  harrying,  tottering  on ; 
E'en  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
Tbay  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 


And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toU 
,  For  wel£are  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swoaf* 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rmngt 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roUM, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his 
But  slept  ere  half  his  prayer  he  said  s 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprusig  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  heaide  the  kmd^ 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  iiecn. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


INTHOWJCnCWf  TO  CANTO  HI. 

TO   WILXUM    GB«KUIB,  ISQ. 

A9hs8tiel,  Bttrick 

LiKK  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  gnaa, 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow; 

Life  checker'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  $ 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north* 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dreaoi. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaved  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  traea  i 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfincd,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well,  - 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong. 

To  raise  the  desultory  eong  P — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime* 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme. 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse ; 

Oft  hut  thou  said,  '*  If,  still  mis-spent. 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  fent : 

Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering  course. 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb* 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard, 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard  t 

Froiti  them,  and  from  the  path  they  showM 

Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road  t 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze. 

With  harpers  mde  of  barl>arous  day. 

"Or,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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Htst  thou  no  elegiac  verse 

For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 

What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 

When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 

O,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 

When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 

rhough  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 

The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 

Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 

The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 

Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 

Forever  quenchM  in  Jena's  stream. 

Lamented  chief! — It  was  not  given. 

To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven, 

And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 

Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 

Lamented  chief  I — not  thine  the  power, 

To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 

When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 

And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 

Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 

And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 

Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 

The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 

For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 

And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given  ; 

Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel. 

And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal  I 

On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 

For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close ; 

And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 

The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 

When,  brenthing  fury  for  her  sake, 

Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 

Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 

To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

**  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar; 
Alike  to  him  the  war  thatoalls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatlcr'd  walls 
Which  the  grim  Turks  besmear 'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  invincible  made  good; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  melall'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd ; 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  alTright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight, 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
\nd  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
Trom  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung, 
'^y  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er; 
Vhen  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came. 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
[ill  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Moiitfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  th'  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 
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Thy  friendship   thus   thy  judgment  wronf- 
ing, 
With  praises  not  to  me  l>elonging, 
In  task  tnore  meet  for  mightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weighM 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
'  Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  ? 
Howc'er  derived,  its  force  confess'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why, 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky, 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten »d  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal  > 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rut;ged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak; 
Through  Rnglnnd's  laughing  meads  he  goes. 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well, 
At  case  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  P 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range  ; 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm 'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime. 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale  ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
Byfcthe  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  clifls  were  rudely  piled; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
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And  marveird,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind, 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  foree, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  hone, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue, 

And  home  returning,  fill*d  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. — 

Mcthought  that  still  with  trump  and  claog 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang  { 

Methought  grim  features,  seara'd  with  scan. 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  wo  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charrot. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms  i 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  lieight. 

The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  di^play'd ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ) 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  gny-hair'd  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been  | 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbougbt; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint  j 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joket 
For  I  vrti%  wayward,  buld,  and  wild, 
A  self-willM  imp,  a  grandame's  child; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Ei-skine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flouiish  still; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay, — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten 'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  Jine, 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  ID  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend; 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unresti^in'd,  my  tale ! 


Ths  livelong  day  Lord  Marroion  rode. 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  sbowM ; 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 
Who,  fired  wiCh  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 
Had  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  cliff,  the  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black  cock  rooe; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began, 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  pUrmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gatn'd  the  height  of  Lammermoor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 
Before  them,  at  the  closing  day. 
Old  Giffoid's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 

No  summons  calls  them.to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone. 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 
DreiMled  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late»  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graeed 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign : 
The  villain  inn  seem'd  large,  though  mdei 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprang, 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  filing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall; 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustl'uig  host 

in. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea  fowl  dried,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  hauncbof  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewifes'  hand  t 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
Thenmplements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 
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And  view'd,  around  the  blazing  hearth, 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth. 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  m  jolly  tide, 
Prom  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 
Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign 'd  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made: 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet,  trainM  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  at  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy, 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  ladye's  bower  :^ 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zerabla's  frost 


Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood: 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Mannion  was  his  look. 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook, 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance. 

The  palmer's  visage  fell. 

VL 
By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  buist  of  laughter  loud| 
For  still  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaze  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeornen,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind: 
"  Saint  Mary  .'  saw'st  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  e^'e  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye; 
For  his  best  palfray,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl." — 

vn. 

But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 

Which  thus  had  queli'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 

ITie  ever-varying  firelight  show 

That  figure  stern  and  face  of  wo. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire: — 
"  Fitz  Eustace,  know*st  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." 

vin. 

<*  80  please  you,"  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
**  Our  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind. 


Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  yoor  ear. 
Accustomed  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lorer's  lute  alike} 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bush; 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfern. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

A  mellow  voice  Fitz- Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 
Oft  have  I  listen 'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften 'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  lan^nish'd  fur  their  native  glen; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susquehaiinnh's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumbcT'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Rccall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  a^ain  ! 


SONG. 
Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever .' 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CltOHUS. 

Eleu  lor  Of  &c.  Soft  shall  be  hb  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving; 
There  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving: 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  0  never. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  lore,  kc.  Never,  0  never. 

XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breatt. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  f 
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In  the  lott  bftttle, 

Bone  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  w«r'8  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHOBUS. 

EUu  loro,  &c.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

0*er  the  false-hearted, 
Hif  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  0  never. 

CHOBUS. 

EUu  loro,  Sec.  Never,  0  never. 

XII. 
It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound, 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain M  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 
And  shameful  death  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Betweeu  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  bead  a  space. 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e*er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wish'd  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

xrn. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have— 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feeL 
K*en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmlon  raised  his  head. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said, — 
**  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
8eem*d  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  f 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !"— 
Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

**  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XIV. 
Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  ( 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
E*en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accertt  of  command  controUM, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  faird  him  now. 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his  brow{ 


For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  something  in  the  palmer's  look. 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  itrook. 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  hape,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave, 
A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  the 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  falter !— by  his  aid 

Was  Constance  Beverly  belray'd ; 

Not  that  he  augur'd  of  the  doom. 

Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb : 

But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 

Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid: 

And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair. 

She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 

Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 

Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 

And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 

Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 

Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer. 

Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear ; 

Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 

For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance  gold. 

Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 

When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  pre/ 1 

His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 

Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 

Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 

To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard : 

Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 

Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy ! 

XVL 
His  conscience  slept — he  deem'd  her  well» 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  wakeu'd  by  her  favourite  lay. 
And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say. 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose; 
And  Constance,  late  betray 'd  and  tcom'd 
All  lovely  on  his  soul  return 'd; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 
Crimson 'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mutn. 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVIL 
^  Alas !"  he  thought,  «  how  changed  that  mles! 
How  changed  those  timid  looks  have  been, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes ; 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief,  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven ! 
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"  Would,"  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 
I  on  its  iitalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 

0  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  churms  that  wake  his  love  ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

Her  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws ! 

The  penance  ho^v — and  I  the  cause  ! 

Vigil  and  scourge — perchance,  e'en  worse  !'*- 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  "  to  horse  !" 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came, 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame; 

And  twice  he  thought,  '<  Gave  1  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head." — 

XVIII. 

While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 

I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey. 

Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  bad  heard, 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word: — 

**  Ay,  reverend  pi];;rim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  hind  away, 
To  visit  realms  nf.ir, 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo. 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star. 
Yet  mitjht  a  knig;ht  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight  like,  he  dcpisos  fear, 
Not  far  from  bence  ; — if  fitbers  old 
Ariijht  our  hamlet  legend  toM," — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love;) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THE    host's    tale. 

**  A  clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fiU'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
Afid  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Husro,  then  our  lord: 
A  btaver  never  drew  a  sword; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power; 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  (ioblin  Hall. 

1  would,  sir  kri^ht,  your  lontjcr-stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  <urvcy. 

Of  lofty  roof,  niid  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  derp  it  lies: 
To  hew  the  livint;  rv>ck  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm, 
It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  afl'ray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war. 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 

"The  king  Lord  Giflibrd's  castle  sought. 

Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 

Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar-  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim. 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifl^ord,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange, 

Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  fearful  sight! 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white; 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  -ay  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore; 

His  shoe-;  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  tpell. 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle; 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 

Comf'U«t,  and  retni-^ide,  and  trine; 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  «!word  without  a  guard. 

XXI. 

"Dire  (lealinijs  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  maik'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face; 
Viijil  and  fast  had  worr»  him  grim; 
His  eyesi^rht  dazzled  scem'd,  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day; 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dbmay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire, 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire; 
Unwonted, — for  traditions  run, 
He  .'leldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
*I  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarte. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
*I  know  the  cause,  although  untold, 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  wo; 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 

XXII. 

"*  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar. 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mia:htier  force  controlPd. 
Such  late  1  summon 'd  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell ; 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou, — who  little  knowest  thy  might, 
As  born  upon  that  blessed  night, 


WHO  uoisugni  Taiuur  wwii  cumpeij 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell.* — 
'Gramercy,'  quoth  our  monarch  free, 
<  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  by  this  good  and  hoDour'd  brand, 
The  gift  of  CoBur-de-Lion's  hand, — 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.' 
His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view*d, 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renew'd  t— 
*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm .' — markt 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 
The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  eteed— 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
Ifh*  §0  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whatever  these  airy  sprites  can  show  {— 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strifie, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.* — 

XXIII. 
**  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Atone,  and  arm*d,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round ; 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound, 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Ptctish  race. 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  i 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know, 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  % 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight. 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  gireo. 
Tlie  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast: 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  king, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war : 
Tet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield. 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same  t 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 
**  The  vision  made  our  monarch  start. 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 
The  elfin  knight  fell,  horse  and  man  i 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Tluongh  Alezandei's  visor  glance. 


•  Edward  L,  swnamed  Longshanks. 


wiui  oaKea  Diane  uu  paunom  ive 
CoidpeHM  the  fature  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandish'd  war-axe  wieid. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  hb  cmr% 
White  all  around  the  shadowy  kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower M  their 
"Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Fosa  ishowing  fature  conquests  far. 
When  enr  sons'  sons  wage  northern  wajp; 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  &w. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  ezplnia. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

**  The  joyful  king  turn'd  home  again. 
Headed  bis  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane  ( 
But  yearly,  when  return 'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart : 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say, 
*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start.' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  n«v«» 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave. 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shiekl 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his  chftoee^ 
In  the  charm 'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hfty.— 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." — 

XXVL 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strongs 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng, 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire  t 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  droWsy  limbs  recline : 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snof«  i 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay ; 


•  A  wooden  cup,  composed  of  siavss  hooped  togelhiB. 


%ji  spun  uy  inicKVi,  ur  uy  Bir«iuu» 

Of  hawk  or  bound,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  tighter  yet,  of  la4y'8  love. 
A  cautious  tread  bU  slumber  broke, 
Aod  close  beside  him,  when  be  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plume  i 
Bat,  ere  bis  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  be  knew. 

XXVIII. 
— ^*  Fitz^Eustace !  rise, — I  cannot  reet, 
Ton  cbwls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  tbougbu  have  chafed  my  mood. 
The  air  must  cool  ray  feverish  blood  ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  eUUi  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed. 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves; 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o*er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  Ule." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  tne  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  array M, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  banm  said  t— 

XXJX. 

^  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
St  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  cbapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
Tbe  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 
fbe  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  tbe  sprite  t— 
Vain  thought .'  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  tbe  green  oak  wheel  they  ring."— 
Thus  speaking,  be  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

XXX. 

Flt»>Eu8tace  foltow'd  him  abroad. 
And  roark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  listen'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  tbe  lessening  sound. 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  soiigbt  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  ejret. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wlse,^ 
Of  whom,  twas  said,  be  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed. 
Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  Ule, 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Array'd  in  plate  and  maiL 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow 

Unfix  the  strongest  mmd  t 


XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  paUent,  waited  Ull  be  beard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed, 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  s^eed, 

Coqie  towBward  robing  on: 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trod, 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road, 
'  In  other  pace  than  forth  be  yode»* 

Returo'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  eelle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fellt 
To  the  squire's  band  the  rein  be  thiew» 
And  spoke  Jio  word  as  he  withdrew  t 
But  yet  the  moonUght  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  eoU'd  with  clajri 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustaee  eee. 
By  stains  upon  tbe  charger^  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  tbe  moer 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  ufBey 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines— 
Broken  and  sl^ort;  for  stUl  betweiiii, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene: 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithe^  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lack. 


IKTBODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IT. 
TO  JAMSS   8KXin,   S8Q. 

Am  ancient  minstrel  ngely  eaid, 

«  Where  is  the  life  which  hite  we  led  f  ** 

That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 

Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  viewM^ 

Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify. 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  weUt 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  band 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand  i 

And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  foene, 

Unkindnecs  never  came  between. 

Away  these  winged  years  have  flowB, 

To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 

And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 

With  cbecker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo  t 

Though  thou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  rangtiy 

Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 

Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

Fever'd  tbe  progress  of  these  years, 

Vet  now  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  i 

The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 

Of  £sthomles8  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 

Since  first  I  tum'd  this  idle  lay ; 

•  Used  l7  old  poeia  for  lOiMt 


That  same  November  gale  once  mote 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  oo  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  YexM  boughs  streaming  to  the  ikjr. 
Once  noore  oar  naked  birches  sigh, 
And  Blackboose  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen* 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again ; 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix*d  with  the  rack,  the  snowmists  fly  i 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun. 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thoa  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  i 
He  who,  outstretch'd  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o'er  the  lessen  *d  tide  { — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  panet 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocka, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
Xa  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above  and  v/hite  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid  i 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  be  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells. 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star^ — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Tuins  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen 'd  swain: 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail: 
And,  cloKe  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  wo, 


Hit  rammer  couch  by  greenwood  tree. 
His  rustic  kirn's*  loud  revelry, 
Hia  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
Hit  crook,  hit  scrip,  his  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  f 

Changes  not  to  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  nfi. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age: 
At  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
Hit  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
CaUM  ancient  Priam  forth  to  aims. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  most  diaift 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten 'd  by  their  grie^ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twine^^ 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless 'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer. 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend: 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn  t 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne*er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  city, 
«*  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay.** 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
«  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
Tis  little — but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again  ; 
When,  doing  naught,— and,  to  xpeak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 


•  The  Scottish  harvest-hom** 


£vex>  when  it  flaggM,  u  oft  will  chance, 
Ifo  effort  made  to  break  ita  trance, 
l^e  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too ; 
Tfaou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 
At  either's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd. 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflower  ihed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours, 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowen. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lamps  beam*d  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more  $ 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say^ — 

For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he,-^ 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within ;  and  care,  without. 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care. 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had  j  and,  though  the  game 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame, 

And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  less  important  now — ^yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  stndn ! 

And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true. 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Cahto  IV. 

THE  CAMF. 
I. 

SusTACi,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 


•  See  ISng  Uar. 
AS 


vivu^jui.  giuuui  luiu  jreuioiui  w  ine  Biau. 

Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed; 

Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost| 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  hosts 
«« By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one  **  I  (iear 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear !" 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  aqidxe^ 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mice  t 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  aware. 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thnndVi 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder,— 
**  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall ; 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  daie  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?"-« 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  aiiBdy— 
<*  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  bad  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantemled  by  friar  Rush." 

IL 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  gness'd, 

Nor  wholly  understood, 
His  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  suppress'd  | 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thoughl, 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told,— 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  hone. 

IIL 

Toung  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckon 'd  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
« 111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

**  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  ? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  .' 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,' 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,-^ 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  sou  the  rn  sqiiire. 
And  if  thou  comt^^t  ^xuqw^  tKe  r^st. 
With  Scottish  bmQiI  fword  to  be  blSftt, 
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Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.'*-— 
Here  atay'd  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  let  on. 
The  palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  journey 'd  all  the  morniDg  day. 

IV. 

The  greeo-eward  way  was  smooth  and  good, 
Threogb  Horabie's  and  through  Saltoun's 
A  forest  glade  which,  varying  still, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 
3%e»  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
<*  A  pleasant  path,'*  Fitz-Eustace  said  ( 
**  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 
With4nir  unbound,  and  looks  aghast; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  delis 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed. 
Did  gratofal  pay  her  champion's  meed." — 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marmion 's  mind  ; 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design 'd ; 
For  Eustace  much  had  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome. 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 

Ftor  MfMmion  answer'd  naught  again. 


V. 

Now  audden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolong'd  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  grasp*d  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman'S  land, 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  bad  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  casae  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore ; 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing. 
Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms. 


Whose  band  the  armorial  trunebeMi  bald. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quellM, 
When  wildest  its  ataxias. 

VII. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin  and  breaity 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crett, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see, 

;First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  iMslle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicom. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'd  brave, 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarmM,  around  him  wait 

StUl  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir -David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Jion-king-at-arms  f 

VUL 
Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  ipriBf, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  «nim% 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  roaod 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  floger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made. 
The  lion  thus  his  message  said: — 
"  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deep^  amon 
Ne'er  to  knit  £aith  with  Henry  neie. 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  bis  royal  oovrt ; 
Yet,  forhe  Jeuows  lord  Mavaaion's  nane, 
And  honours  much  his  wariike  fsaae. 
My  liege  hath  deera'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  : 
And,  by  his  order,.!,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide^ 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 
Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  be  may. 


That  none  who  rode  in  Marmion*s  band 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 
**  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  lady  Heron's  witching  ejes  t" 
To  Marchnaount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  mgainst  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 
At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Critcbtoun-castle  crowns  the  bank  i 
For  there  the  lion's  care  assign 'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  eastle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 
And  lar  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

Yen  bear  ber  streams  repine. 
The  tow^ers  in  different  ages  rose  j 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders*  various  hands ; 
\  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 
Critcbtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  preteoce, 
Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  chord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  niin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd,  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row, 
Of  fairhewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  t* 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line, 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 
Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 


Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 

Proffer 'd  the  baron's  rein  to  hold ; 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn,— he  who  died 

On  Flodden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  ! 

She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  through  CrichtoiMi-daii. 

Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  sUin'd  their  fame. 

XIII. 
And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 
Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  i — 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 
Who  marshall'd  them  his  lands  array. 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fitf 
And,  in  his  turn,  be  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion 's  powerful  mind,  and  wist 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 
It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

On  varying  topics  talk'd ; 
And,  unaware,  the  herald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heavev 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  question 'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd  .— 

XV. 

SIR  DAVID  LnVDESAT*S  TALK. 

«  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fi^ir. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
The  wild  buck  bells*  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 


•  The  pit,  or  prison  vault. 


•  An  ancient  word  for  the  cry  of  deer. 


Mannion  might  hear  the  mingled  hvai 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come  $ 
The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clmk 
Where  chiefs  review*d  their  Tatsal  ftsk. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advanee. 
While  frequent  flashed,  from  shield  aad  luet, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

XXVIL 
Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brand  decay'd. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain. 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car, 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war  { 
And  there  were  Bothwick's  sisters  seTai»* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen 'd  gift .'  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

xxvni. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide: 
The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight, 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright,-^ 
He  view'd  It  with  a  chief's  delight,— 
Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  baltle-day ; 
Snch  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
<'0  !  well,  lord-lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay ; 
For,  by  St.  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  !" — 


•  Seven  colverins,  to  call<ti,  cast  by  one  Borthwfck. 
t  Each  of  these  teuUX  eoaigoa  in 
MBk  eC  those  eniiUed  to  dIspUy  Ihem. 


'TIS  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 
Than  rise,  perchance,  to  falL" 

XXX. 

still  on  the  spot  Lord  Mannion  staj'd. 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  ajid  ikiw 
That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow. 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  prood. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-clou^ 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  hugecastle  holds  its  state. 

And  til  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high^ 
Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

It  gleam 'd  a  purple  amethyst 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw  i 
Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law  % 
And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note. 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  peati 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 
And  raised  hu  bridal  hand. 

And,  making  demi-vault  in  air. 

Cried,  **  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dm 
To  fight  for  such  a  land .'" 

The  lion  smiled  his  joy  to  see ; 

Nor  Mannion 's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  kmd. 

And  life,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant 
Merrily  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  lion  spoke ; — 
**  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war-notes. 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St  Roeque. 
To  yon  they  speak  of  martial  lime  t 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  thoir  ch«cr. 


vuMMa  va  uiv  uwi* 


XXXIL 
«  Nor  less,*'  he  stid,— m  when  looking  forth, 
I  Tiew  yon  empress  of  the  north 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers, 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  *<  I  moan 
To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  bring, 
And  bow  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  king; 

Or,  with  their  lamm,  call 
The  borers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
XSalost  Mvthem  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin's  leaguerM  wall.— 
Bvt  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Bream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Blarmion,  I  say  nay:— 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield. 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death'^nass  sing; 
For  eerer  saw'bt  thou  such  a  power 

Led  oo  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  ptain, 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 
And  there  they  make  a  stay.— > 
There  stays  the  minstrel,  till  he  fling 
Bis  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 
In  the  tnceeeding  lay. 


urnumucnoN  to  caivto  ▼. 

TO  OBORGB  ELLIS,  B8Q. 

Edinhurgk. 
Whdi  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws. 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylvan  occupation's  done, 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gm. 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near. 
The  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  Umb, 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn'd  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-endrcled  hooM, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needfol  water  fom  the  spring; 


And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carrier's  snow-impeded  wains : 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  $ 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight. 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rh3ane 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed, 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged, 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood, 
Guarded  and  garrison 'd  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort. 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  !  0,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit*st,  like  empress  at  her  sport. 
And,  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free, 
Flingini;  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umbcr'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  talc  enroll'd, — 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd, 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,— 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  rest, 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,t 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved, 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  snoile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventa^le ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roll'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilome,  in  midnight  fight. 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  abd  liking  loved.^ 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile ; 


♦  See  Introduction  to  Canto  11 

t  See  "  The  Fairy  Queen,"  Book  HI.,  Canto  IX 

t  ••  Fer  every  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  her  loved." 
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And  he,  the  wandering  squire  of  damet , 

Forgot  hif  ColumbeUa's  cUUmt, 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  adfance. 

Bold  as  be  was,  a  looser  glance^— 

She  charm*d,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city  !  disarray'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  sutely  seem'st,  but  lovelier  fitf 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
\      Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  Toluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand. 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin  !  that  eventful  day, 
Renown'd  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign 'd  to  share ; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town. 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose, 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts !— for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night  t 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see. 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen, 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  f 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  cali'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  Wi  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decajring  on  oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  / — 


O !  bom,  time's  ravage  to  repair, 

And  make  the  dying  mus«  thy  cue  i 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  boaiy  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wrin^ 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wiaf. 

And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again  t 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved, 

Example  hooour'd,  and  beloved. 

Dear  EUis !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  meod. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task,— but,  0 ! 

No  nnore  by  thy  example  teach 

What  few  can  practise,  all  can 

With  even  patience  to  endure 

Lingering  disease,  and  painful  core. 

And  boast  afiliction's  pangs  subdued 

By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough  the  lesson  has  been  given ; 

Forbid  the  repitition,  Heaven ! 

Come  listen,  then  !  for  thou  hast 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying  tone, 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come,  listen ! — bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws. 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  und  plann'd, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand , 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue» 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  barpen*  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


Canto  V. 

TH£  COURT. 
I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  i 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the'warders  backward  drew, 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bowa. 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 


MARMION. 


MV 


And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When,  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  haiL 

11. 
Nor  less  did  Marfnion*s  skilful  view 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  through  s 
And  much  he  marvellM  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight. 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain, 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 
Each  warlike  feat  to  show; 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain, 
And  high  curvett,  that  none  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  ori  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  visor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  burnish'd  were  their  corslets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 

And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 

On  foot  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress 'd 

In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days*  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand- 
Sober  he  seemed,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
A3  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 

And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer. 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie  j — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name, 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

Not  so  the  borderer :— bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease; 
Not  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please, 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 
The  light  arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade. 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame  : 
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Let  vassals  follow  where  they  letd, 
Buigbers,  to  guard  their  townshipt,  bleed. 

But  war's  the  borderers'  gune. 
Their  gain,  their  gloiy,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  w^uwod  the  night. 

O'er  mountuD,  mow,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pats'd  by, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye, 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  tought  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade, 
E^ch  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
"  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there  ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride. 

0 !  could  we  but,  on  border  side, 

By  Eusdale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide ; 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 


Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtic  race 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid ; 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare, 

And  harden 'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid 

A  broadsword  of  unwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — but,  0 ! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe, 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  waen 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt. 
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Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pan'd 
And  reach'd  the  city  gate  at  last. 


The  borderar  and  the  momitaiDeer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 
AD  was  alive  with  martial  show ; 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  clash'd  and  rang. 
Or  toii'd  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squires,  with  honying  pece. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-plaee. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fiune.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o*erlook*d  the  crowded  street  | 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,— 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour ) 

For  he  bad  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song, 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light, 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  ptst  $ 

It  was  his  blithest^nd  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray  ( 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 


►  fUUminf-TenAA\  rsulneia. 


vm. 

Through  this  miz'd  crowd  of  glee  and 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Mannion  came 

While,  reverend,  all  made  roooL 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know, 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  doff'd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  ctoak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trinmi'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland^ 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  i 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button »d  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  bad  mmi 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  aim  s 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  0 !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  luer-* 
Suit  lighUy  won,  and  short-lived  paio, 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joy 'd  in  banquet-bower; 
But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange. 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  changs. 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  ] 
In  memory  of  bis  father  slain. 
Even  so  twas  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight, 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside  i 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten 'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain* 


To  ScotlaDd'f  court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cesaford's  gallant  heart  had  gorady 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove. 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  southron  land, 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair, 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen. 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hoar. 

XI. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Litbgow  pile, 
And  weeps  the  weary  day. 

The  war  against  her  native  soil, 

Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil ; — 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 

And  as  she  touch'd,  and  tuned  them  all. 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view  j 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say. 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  vrUy  lady  sung. 

xn. 

LOCHINVAn. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 
Ot  yonng  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 


H^  lode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  til  alont. 


He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothen» 

and  all ; 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  hif 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  m 

word,) 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  p** 

<*  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denieds 
Love  swells  like  the  Sol  way,  but  ebbs  like  its  tidei 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  fiar. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin- 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaff'd  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  thf» 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  te 

sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume^ 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whi^per'd,  **  "Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd    our    fair  cousin  with    young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  ! 
"  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 

scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  >mong  Gnemes  of  the  Net]i> 

erby  clan ; 
Forsters,  FenMticks,  and  Mosgraves,  they  rode  anA 

they  ran  t 
There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  CtiTi  noble  Lee, 
But  the  loft  bride  of  Netherby  i)«'u  d^  they  m« 


The  montrcfa  o'er  the  syren  hung, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  whisperM  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied ; 

And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A  glance,  where  seemM  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  rojral  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feignM  disdain  r 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 

With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 

E'en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'd: 
*«  Our  borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  said ; 
«  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd  his  vessels  ta'en — 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view»d : 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore, 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  ptincely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand ;  4 

Tet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  e'en  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruin'd  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower  : 


**  Lord  Marmion,  since  tbeee  letters  wy. 
That  in  the  north  yo«  needs  towit  stay. 

While  eligliteet  hopes  of  peaee  remaiB, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  say— Return  to  Lindisfam, 
Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  in  Tan ta lion  boM ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Dougkn  bold,— 
A  chief  unKke  bis  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd  $ 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  eppoee. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  givtn 
A  prize,  the  first  fruita  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  naids 
Shall  sal^  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  smy." 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  fiavourite  niiiie. 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  eane 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 
In  answer  naught  could  Angus  speak  t 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  well  nigh  to  break: 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  hit  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook  { 

"  Now,  by  the  Brace's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  foigive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  true  ;* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again.'^ — 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried. 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside : 
**  0 1  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart: 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  0 !  what  omen,  dark  and  high. 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye !" 

xvn. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 


•  O,  Dowglas !    Dowglas  I 
Tendir  and  mn.^Tlu  HoulaU. 


^niegood  Lord  Bfarmion  terries  long, 

Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 

At  Taonrorth,  in  bit  castle  hall.'*— 

The  haughty  Mannion  felt  the  taunt, 

And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vannt; 

**  Much  honour'd  were  my  humble  home, 

If  in  its  hall  king  James  would  come ; 

But  Nottingham  has  archers  good, 

And  Yorkshiremen  are  stem  of  mood ; 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep : 

In  Ouse  and  Tyne  the  fords  are  deep  t 

And  many  a  banner  will  he  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 

And  nany  a  theaf  of  arrows  spent, 

Ere  Scotland's  king  shall  cross  the  Trent  t 

Yet  pause,  brave  prince,  while  yet  you  may." 

The  monarch  lightly  tum'd  away. 

And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 

•*  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  haU  !"* 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 

^d  led  dame  Heron  gallantly ; 

Ajid  minstrels  at  the  royal  order, 

."^ung  out—"  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border." 

XVIII. 
Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  St.  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  DuD-E^din  did  they  bide. 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 
Were  gently  summon  M  to  prepare 
Te  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o'er, 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore  % 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  tore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  Judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt» 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitby's  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids ; 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 
Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign'd, 
To  Marmion's  as  their  guardian,  join'd ;  . 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  palmer  caught  the  abbess'  eye. 
Who  wam'd  him  by  a  scroll, 


•  TIm  aj^lent  cry  to  make  room  for  a  dance,  or  pagaant. 


Ana  wiin  aeep  cnarge  oi  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet, 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high, 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  stre^,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing, 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gilo's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke. 

And  on  the  casement  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see, 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war, — 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  chose ! 
A  solenm  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

"  0,  holy  ptkner !"  she  began, — 
"  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man, 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found ;— ^ 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  mbst  speak  of  earthly  love,— 
How  A'ain  to  those  who  wed  above ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clam  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield's  plain,— 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove  .—the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own, 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  retumM, 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  bum*d ! 
3  K 


He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield  ;— 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  be  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved : 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved  i 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXII. 

**  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair, 
Had  drenched  him  with  a  beverage  rare  % 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  St.  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there^ 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain. 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 
And  then  her  heritage, — it  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame  ;> 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize ' 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn'. 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  toms 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIII. 

**  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayM 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim, 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  church  of  God  i 
For  mark : — When  Wilton  was  betray'd, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done,— 
0 !  thame  and  horror  to  be  said, 
i  peijured  nun  ? 


(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  shosdd 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain, 
As  privy  to  bis  honour's  stain, 

IllimiUble  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  rerMl, 

Instructions  with  his  hand  and  iMlt 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure, 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 
"  "Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  tal» 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell; 

With  me  they  must  not  sUy. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  true ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  d«. 

While  jooroeying  by  the  way. — 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  Tenturous  leave  thy  ealm  doBMio, 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay ! 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  prayer  t 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare ; 

And,  O !  with  cautious  speed ! 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king ; 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  ^— Speak  !"— For  as  te  <» 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame ;  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
"  Saint  Withold  save  us  .'—What  is  here  f 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  * 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear 

And  blazon  banners  toss  !" 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  moQument, 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  mmt 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said. — ) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 


Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon'd  fair, 

A  amnmoos  to  proclaim  f 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  &ncj  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shioud 

A  iravering  tinge  of  flame ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came : 

XXVI. 
**  PriDce,  prelateir  potentate,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
fleottishy  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  allt 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e*er  bath  soil'd  your  hearts  within  i 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e'er  defiled  your  earthly  dutt. 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  dte  yon,  at  your  monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear."— 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

Then  sdl  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crswford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Axgyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle^— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  ? 

Bach  diief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle. 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  i^  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self  vnme  thundering  voice  did  say,— 

But  then  another  spoke  t 
**  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny, 
At%A  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high, 

Who  burst  the  shiner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  suromoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  &ce  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell } 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

XXVII. 
Shift  we  the  scene.— The  camp  doth  move, 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love, 

To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow. 


The  abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  !— 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  Journey  in  thy  charge : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  i 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  altef'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  teen  i 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land  ; 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock, 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIIL 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  c 
By  Eustace  governed  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame, 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought  | 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate  | 

And  safer  twas  he  thought. 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  bad  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and  sighf, 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  kmg'd  to  stretch  his  wide  oommaad 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land: 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won, 
He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  bate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour*!  U« 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustacc  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile, 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  test 
With  her  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest, 


And  tedious  Hwere  to  tell,  I  ween. 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  between. 
O'eijoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave  i 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend, 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,—**  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart, 
Such  gentle  company  to  part  ;— 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obeyM; 
And  Mannion  and  the  Douglas  said, 
That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marroion  hath  a  letter  broad, 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  showM, 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsmen,  Lord  Fitz-Clare." 

XXX, 

The  startled  abbess  loud  exclaim'd  j 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  i — 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
**  Cheer  thee,  my  child  !"  the  abbess  said, 
**  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 

**  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace,  said  "  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare  ; 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  even  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  grace ; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  bis  face,  ' 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  exclaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed, 

Entreated  threaten 'd  grieved} 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'd. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.** 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
<  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
*<  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd  s 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  &U 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXL 

The  abl)es8,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 

Afsnmed  her  wonted  state  agiin^* 

For  much  of  state  she  bad,— 


And,  when  he  there  shall  written  tee. 

That  one  of  bis  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  monks  fc^th  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prtndng  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  hurl'd  him  to  the  dost. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust 
He  died  his  band  before. 

Ood  judge  twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 
He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  brvise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  sUy 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,*'— 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in; 
**  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  bend  i 
St  Antoo*  fire  thee!  wUt  thou  stand 
AU  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ^ 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Mamion,  for  our  fond  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  momt  thy  hone  i 
The  dame  must  patience  take  peiibrce.'^-> 

XXXIL 

**  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare ; 
<*  But  let  thk  barbarous  lord  deepatr 

His  purposed  aim  to  win  ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  lil^ ; 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin : 
And  if  it  be  the  king's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  bkwd. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead, — 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !*^— 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  ; 
Weeping  and  wailiog  loud  arose 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woe* 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And   scarce   rude  Blount   the    sight  eoold 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 


And,  sudden,  close,  before  them  sbow*d 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast  s 
Broad»  massive,  high,  and  stretching  fu. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows. 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square: 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  hi^. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV. 
Here  did  they  rest— The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare, 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say. 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 

£U],  and  Wark,  and  Ford  ;  and  then, 

That  Norhara  castle  strong  was  ta*en. 
At  that  sore  marvellM  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland : 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  field,  . 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain  ; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  bears,  without,  the  trumpet-call. 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear : 
**  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  a  fearful  maid, 

When  sv^ch  a  field  is  near .' 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  t 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 

The  DoTiglas  too,  I  wot  not  wlyr^ 

Bath  ^b^tied  of  hh  caurlefy  i 
^Q  looger  in  hu  balls  Til  slay." 
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INTRODDCnON  TO  CANTO  VI. 
TO   RICHARD   HKBBR,   BBQ. 

Mertoiai'Houte,  Chrittma$ 

Hkap  on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  chill  i 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  for  fesUl  cheer : 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  waU, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer  s 

Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow  bone; 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight. 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly. 

And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung  i 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung : 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress 'd  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony  dofPd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes : 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  i 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  **  post  and  pair." 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontroll'd  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  j 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  pirt  ttiD  «f|uire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  ihe  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blDc^coatod  *ervijvg-m^n  j 
3  k  a 
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What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore» 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  roand,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnish  M  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  surloin  reek'd  ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goote. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
Bat,  0 !  what  masquers,  richly  dight 
€tn  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
*Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale ; 
^TwMM  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

StUI  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
flome  remnants  of  the  good  old  time  t 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
E'en  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch 'd  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem, 
Is  wanner  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air. 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  diTine ; 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time, 
E*er  to  be  hitchM  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered, 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand, 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear,  « 

While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  axe  fair  e*en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face, 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 


•  <*  Blood  to  warmer  than  water,"— a  proverb  meant  to 
I  oar  family  predilections. 


For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  ceftte. 
And  leave  these  classic  tones  in  peace ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff*  might  saj 
"Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  r*^ 
Bat  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war. — **  Profane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  cbanns. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  arms ; 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch  !'*~Nay,  Heber  dear» 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear ; 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  !  no  more 
My  cause  with  many-langoaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  death 
UljTsses  meets  Alcides'  vfraitk  ; 
iEneas,  upon  Thracia's  shore, 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  loaitta  bot. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  ox. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see, 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  **  the  spirit's  blasted  tree." 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  clajrmore 
The  battle  tum'd  on  Maida's  shore, 
Will,  on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale ; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  bis  grassy  ringi 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair^— 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd,  through  rapine  and  through  wrongs 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung  { 
Before  his  feet  bis  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook* 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


*  "Hannibal  was  a  pretty  fellow,  sir— a  vsry 
fellow  In  his  da7.*'-(X<f  Baehtlor. 
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An  aged  Necromantic  priest ; 

It  it  an  hundred  years,  at  least, 

SiDce  'twizt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break, 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

Bfay  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 

UnlMs  th'  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  Tery  word  that  clench'd  the  spell, 

When  Franchemont  lock'd  the  treasure-celL 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  \ 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  heaven, 
That  wam'd,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's  king, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  \ 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail  ( 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  grave. 
Who  told  of  GifTord's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Tour  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 
And  Aimish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest  \ 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use, — 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them } 
But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Camto  VI. 

THE  BATTLE. 
I. 

Wbile  great  events  were  on  the  gale, 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale. 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snufTd  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  firom  Terouenne, 


For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  pray'd. 
To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  high  baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 
Tet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen'd  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 

II. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Bfany  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky, 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistliag  hf 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear. 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

\xA  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  i 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement  { 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  auMiMi 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  stcepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied : 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude. 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

in. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry } 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fame,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again : 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
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So  Douglas   bade,  the  hood  and  vei)> 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  ^own : 
It  were  unseemly  sight  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 
Again  adorn 'd  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound, 
Id  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a  cross  of  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim, 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim, 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dressM, 
With  book  in  band,  and  cross  on  breiMt, 

And  such  a  woful  mien. 
Fitz-Eutae«,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  pMCtiee  on  the  gull  and  crow. 
Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been. 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  ; 
For  ne'er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 
Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide, 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 
And,  sighing,  thought — "  The  abbess  there. 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
^f    Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free, 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity  ; 
Where  oft  devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow. 
That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  m)-  duller  eye. 
Did  stin  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 
Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 
My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow ! 
Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew. 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command, 
That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 
How  different  now  !  condemn 'd  to  bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong, 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 
From  red  De  Clare,  stoat  Oloster's  earl  j 
Of  such  a  Item  a  sapling  weak. 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 
**  But  Me  .* — ^what  makes  thii  annour  here  /" 
Fot  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet,  helm ;— she  view'4  them 
"  The  breastplate  pierced  ! — Ay,  much  I  l«r. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's  fp«ar 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton  ! — 0  !  not  corselet's  vrard. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard 

On  yon  disastrous  daj' !" — 
She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 
WiLTOR  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  jrouthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  heaven  ? 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade ; 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair. 
Their  varying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  ^shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VI. 

DE  WILTOW'S  HISTORY. 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd,— but  how  I  cannot  know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low, 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 

Austin, — rememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  mao. 
When  first  our  infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  r 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  retum'd,  to  wake  despair  i 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound, 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  grouad. 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array'd, 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  jouroey'd  many  a  landi 


On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood, 
Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 

My  friend  at  length  fell  siek,  and  said, 

Crod  would  remove  him  soon  $ 
And,  while  opon  his  djring  bed, 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon—  ' 

If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
fieneatb  my  brand  should  conqner'd  lie, 
E'en  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 

VII. 
**  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 
To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish 'd  of  my  wound,— 

Kane  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  fivini;  eye  could  never  guess 
Be  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress : 

For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed, 

And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide, 

That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide— 
I  wiU  not  name  his  name ! — 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 
Mr  blood  is  liquid  flame! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange  t 
What  WMe  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell  t 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

vin. 

**  A  word  of  vulgar  aogmy. 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  wl^, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  i 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail, 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand/— 

He  fell  on  Gifferd  moor. 
For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Thn  had  tiuee  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid/— 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staj'd 

I  lefl  him  them  alone^— 
0,  good  old  man !  e'en  from  the  grave. 
Thy  apirit  could  thy  master  save  t 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Wlut^'s  abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  band  this  packet  dear. 
Of  powet  to  elear  my  injored  £yne. 
And  vindicate  Dt  WiltMi*ft  name.— 


A»  ruw  uvm  \am  miernai  snaoe. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best> 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 

IX. 

"  Now  here,  within  Tantollon  hold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arras  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburne, 
And  Harry  Hotepur  forced  to  yield, 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave— his  armour's  care, 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls, 
And  women,  priests,  and  gray-hair'd  men  i 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here, 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

X. 

«  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Clara ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there; 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil, 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 
Once  more"— -^  O,  Wilton  !  mutt  w«  the 
Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 
Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  f 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ^ — 
That  reddening  brow ! — too  well  I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow, 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name  t 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bide  thee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  ttetl, 
And  send  thee  forth  to  fame  !"— 

XL 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  iu  silver  light,  and  pure, 
Through  loop  hole,  and  through  embraauit 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  haU  \ 
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Bat  chief  were  arched  windows  wide 
ninminate  the  chapel  *8  pride, 

The  fober  glances  fall. 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  setm'd  with  fcm. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high, 
Ton  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  earring  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas'  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy  ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DofTd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood  i 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail  i 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  band 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem'd  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day, 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  foond 

In  all  his  old  array } 
80  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb, 
80  old  his  arms,  bis  look  so  grim. 

XIL 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneel*, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heelf  | 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt. 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  fgund  untrue  J 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  hit  blade  t 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said—"  Wilton  !  grieve  not  for  thy  woet, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  t)est  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  mntt^ 
**  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust. 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother !" 
**  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  <*  not  to ; 
To  Sorreyt  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meefst  them  under  thMd, 
Upon  them  bravely— do  thy  wontt 
Aai  Aral  faU  hin  tiint  Meoctet  iktt  P 


XIII. 
Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Maimjon  did  his  troop  army 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  1 
He  bad  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  graee. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper 'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flowiu** 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu ; — 

"  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  nM, 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  fuest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallonl  towers  I  stey'd ; 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 

And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 

**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  i till 

Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 

Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  t 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.** 

XIV. 
Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  ikm. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And— ^  This  to  me !"  he  said,— 
<*  An  'twere  not  for  thy  boary  beard, 
Soch  hand  as  Marmion^  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas*  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  1 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  jrour  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied !    ■ 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  .*" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth :  **  And  darett  fSbtm  tiMtt 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  f 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathM  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  warder,  h»  1 

Let  the  portcullis  falL" 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd,— well  was  his  umA, 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  hb  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprang^ 
The  pondeions  gate  behind  him  magt 


The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  tlie  rise } 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his  band. 
He  halts  and  tum'd  with  clenched  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"Horse!    horse!"    the  Douglas    cried,   "and 
chase .'" 

But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  paces 

••  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 

A  letter  forged  !  St.  Jude  to  speed  ! 

Did  ever  knight  so  foul'a  deed  ? 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 

When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill. 

Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 

Save  Gawaio,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 

So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.— 

St.  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

OM  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.— 

Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried : 

**  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride : 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." — 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVI. 
The  day  in  Marmion *s  journey  wore ; 
Tet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  miss'd  the  palmer  from  the  Imnd. 
*«  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
•«  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array." 
"  In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick, 
«  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  'dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And,  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair, 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed  j 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  to  his  pacs,  cool  and  bold 
I  heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  earl  did  much  the  master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day ; 

•  Hkfldenaanti^iiuatererAfifus* 
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«« In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride. 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed  j 
All  sheath 'd  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Rustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
**  Ah !  dastard  fool !  to  reason  lost !" 
He  mutter'd ;  "  Twas  not  fay  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.— 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross  ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ?— he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas  ;•  and  with  some  avail  $ 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow.— 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  I 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun  5 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun — 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! — 
A  palmer,  too  !^no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIIL 
Stung  with  these  thoughu,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  march. 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  fail  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  liospiuble  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bemardine  brood. 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did -Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb 'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge  { 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd :— at  length  his  tj^ 
Unusual  movement  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For»  flashing  on  the  htdgc  of  spear* 

The  eaatcfn  lU&beaH]  fhines,       ^  ^«-*» 
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Their  front  dow  deepeaing,  oow  exteodiog, 
Thmt  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  deieending, 
The  skilful  Mannion  well  could  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was : — From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post. 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile; 

Beneath  the  cavem'd  cliff  they  fall, 

Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  tbe  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen^ 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  manj'  an  axe  its  doom, 
^0  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Siiee  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  straggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  f 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  bis  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-orrant*8  brand  !-< 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed !     * 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skill^  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry—"  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  !*' 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom. 
Prom  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne  !— 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain ; 
WheeUog  their  mareh,  and  circling  still. 
Around  tbe  base  of  Flodden-hlU. 

XXL 

Ere  yet  tha  baods  met  Mamion's  eye, 
Fits^Eostace  sbootad  toad  and  higb^ 


«  Hark !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  < 
And  see,  asoeodiag  sqoadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more !  yet  more !— how  fair  arrays 
They  file  fhun  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead* 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." — 
**  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,"  thooMit  tNft 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest" — 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Mannion  said— 
**  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd. 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host 
If  fight  king  James— as  well  I  trust, 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins." 

XXII. 
Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw. 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  pn^er. 

To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew^ 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view^ 
**  The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw. 
He  scarce  will  j-ield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe, 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me." 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep* 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies  craep^ 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  be  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  rides 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  current's  courae. 
And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  lofoa» 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  i 
Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train : 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew-bow  bore. 

A  caution  not  in  vain  t 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharm'd  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Mannion  stay'd. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  anay^ 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  fear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standiBg  lone, 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXIIL 
Hence  might  they  sea  the  f  uU  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  { 
Their  maxshall'd  line  stretch'd  east  andwwt, 
Andfcsoted  nertfa  and  soath 


But  alow  and  far  between. — 
The  hillock  gain'd,  Lord  Marmion  stay'd  t 
**  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

*•  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare : 
O  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not ! — ^well,~no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.^- 
You,  Blount  and  EusUce,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  pick'd  archers  of  my  train ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again." — 
He  w^aited  not  for  answer  there ; 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire }  but  spurr'd  amain, 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 
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••    -The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! 

Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 

My  sons  command  the  va'ward  post, 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 
Lord  Dstcre,  with  his  hoi-semen  light, 
Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight, 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know, 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  ti-ue."— 
«  Thanks,  noble  Surrey  !"  Marmion  said, 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid  ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  «  Marmion  !  Marmion !"  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 
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Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  &r  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sumbeams  now  were  bent ; 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view ; 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay. 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see  !  look  up--on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  teut." 
S5 


TT«s  wreniaa  lu  saoie  smoKe; 
Voluroed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  Mil  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  bk>wn. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close.— 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  j 
0 !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  desciy. 

XXVL 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  roark*d  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 

But  naught  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  t 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoopM,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly : 
And  sUinless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman. 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rosh'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  t 
'Twas  vain :— But  fortune,  on  the  right, 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white,— 
The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
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Tet  still  Lord  ManDioD*ft  fiilcon  flew 
With  waveriog  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Aroand  the  battle  yell. 
The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry  i 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  i 
Adyaneed,— foieed  back,— now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  tall. 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  beari — 
«*  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints,  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

I  gallop  to  the  host" 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain,         » 
Follow'd  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustsce  mounted  too  r^yet  stayM, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  bis  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight 

XXVIIL 
Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  t 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  j 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 
The  scatter'd  van  of  England  wheels  r* 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roar'd, « Is  Wilton  there  }** 

They  fly,  or,  maddeuM  by  despair. 

Fight  but  to  die,— ^  Is  Wilton  there  ?»* 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drcnch'd  with  gore. 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand  \ 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sandi 
Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone, 
Can  that  be  haughty  Mormion  ! — 
Toung  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

gatd— <«  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 
«  Unnurtured  Btount !  thy  brawling  ecete  i 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustaees  •«pMce!*' 
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When,  doflT'd  his  casque,  he  felt  Iree  air 
Around  ^n  Marmion  wildly  stare : 
«  Where's  Hairy  Blount  ?  Fitz-Eaflttee» 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 
Redeem  my  pennon,— «harge  again ! 
Cry^-*  Marmion  to  the  rescue !'— Vain ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  the  l>attle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  !— 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England'^  r — fly. 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:—* 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  { 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  lifeblood  stains  the  spotless  shieM : 
Edmund  is  down : — my  life  is  reft ; — 
The  admiral  alone  is  left 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost — 
Must  I  bid  twice  ?— hence,  varlets,  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die." 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  be  murmur'd,— *<  Is  there 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  briag 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thint !" 
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0,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  bard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made, — 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ? — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel^  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  phall  she  turn  ?— behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark. 

In  a  stone  ttasin  fell. 
Above  some  half-worn  letters  say. 
Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 
J^  th£kind*iml(^  %&</  Grejf, 

Who  hviit  thi$  croM  and  well. 
She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion t  head} 
A  ptous  man,  whom  doty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  ihrire  the  dying,  bkss  the  dead. 


«•  If  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 

**  Or  injured  Constince,  hathes  my  head  ?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
**  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  .* 

I  mast  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare  t 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  ."*— 

"Alas !"  she  said,  "  the  while,— 
O  think  of  yoar  immortal  weal  * 
In  Tain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She        died  at  Holy  Isle.'* 
Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  grotmd, 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide. 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
•*  Then  it  was  truth !"— he  said— «« I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  roust  be  true.— 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 
Would  spare  roe  but  a  day ! 

Fbr  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  en  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 
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With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 
And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wounds 
The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  on  bis  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  bear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
**Ih  th^  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying^ 
Where  mingles  war*s  rattle  toitk  groam  qf  the 
dying!** 

So  the  notes  rung; — 
<*  Avoid  thee,  fiend ! — with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine ; 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eyet 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  bis  blade. 

And  shouted  "  Victory ! — 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley^  om  !*^— 
Wtre  the  last  words  of  MarmioB. 


For  Still  the  Sects,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing, 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  f-* 
0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warm  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar  the  royal  standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish — for,  far  avray. 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray.— 
"  0,  lady,"  cried  the  monk,  «*  away  •'•— 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer. 
And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  haii'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  gD» 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring : 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  |*^ 
LinkM  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  daikness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  bis  shatter'd  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  lo^s  his  foeman  know } 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  wiadi 
blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  d«w. 


To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  teH  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

OfFlodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side — 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high. 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand, 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  plench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem M  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  0  !  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  .*- 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight, 

Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale : — ^Fitz-Eustaco's  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
Twas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm 'd  and  tool^i 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche, 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priests  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From,  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
Folio w'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive*  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away.'* 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  cross  he  spied. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  1^. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  be  ]mj. 

But  every  mark  is  gone  ( 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stiU. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry  $ 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush, 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brave.— 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  littie  hill ; 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stilL 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong : 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod, 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  road  •, 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb; 
But  say,  "  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right** 
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I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden's  dismal  night, 

Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain^ 

TVas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

'Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew*d 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state } 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke, 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke  ( 

that  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  thr«w : 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day, 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

«  Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  !' 


Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ?• — 

To  statesman  grave,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  minstrel's  idleStrain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart — as  Prrr ! 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  fftithfiil  lover  too, 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage, 

And  pillow  to  the  bead  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 


THE  LADY  OF  THE   LAKE. 


TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  JOHN  JAMES,  MAEQUIS 
OF  ABERCORN,  &c 

THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED,  BY  THE   AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
occupy  a  canto. 

Canto  I. 
THE  CHASE. 

Harp  of  the  North!   that  mouldering  long  hast 
bung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
HuflUng  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Tair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was   knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and   beauty's 
matchless  eye. 


*  Used  generally  for  taUi  or  di§cmtr$§. 


mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  haish  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Tet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again! 

I. 
The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  nil, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth M  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

II. 
As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,"— 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufTd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken 'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

in. 

Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
Th'  awaken 'd  mountain  gave  response. 
An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout; 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Retum'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
3lS 


High  in  bis  pathway  hung  the  sun, 
And  oiAny  »  gallMt,  stuy'd  ptrfoice, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  bone ; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  a  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near  % 
So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Had  the  bold  bunt  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
Tho  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o*er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  &r  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch*Achnj, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  difls  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum*d. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o^r. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more  $ 
What  leios  were  tightenM  in  despair, 
When  rose  Ben]edi*B  ridge  in  air; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastle*s  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  fit>m  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o*er. 
Few  were  ^e  stragglen,  following  far. 
That  reaeh'd  the  lake  of  Vennachari 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  wai  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 
Alone,  but  with  nnbated  seal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  seourge  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strain 'd  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  hauneh, 
Vindictive  toiPd  the  bloodhounds  staunch ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  &rther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lakc^ 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  lock  their  race  they  take. 

VIIL 
The  hunter  nark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bt^r. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  wij^ 


Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drwt 
But  thundering  as  he  came  pfepaved. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shoek. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  opposing  rocki 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  gieftt 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  thf  deep  Trosach's  wildest  neok 
Hb  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thick 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  hit  km4f 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Ck>se  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  nigged  dell. 
The  gAlltnt  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  tbvepur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Streteh'd  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  mOM. 
Then  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse  t 
•'t  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  t^tA 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  % 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  dMj, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !»• 


Then  through  the  dell  his  honi  i 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  tiieir  master's  side  they  pressl. 
With  drooping  tall  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  tiiroat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bogle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way. 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day; 
Tet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd 

XI. 
The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Bach  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thuttder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  natifve  bulwarks  of  the  pne^ 


Or  fletm'd  fantasticallj  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crestfl  as  pagod  ever  deek*d, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare. 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  displayM, 

Far  o'er  th'  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 

The  brier  rose  fell  m  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyet, 

Waved  in  Ihe  west  wind's  eummer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scatterM,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  ehUd. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  ait. 
Hawthorn  and  haxel  mingled  there } 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower; 
Fox-gk»ve  and  night-shade,  side  by  tide. 
Emblems  of  punbhment  and  pride, 
GroupM  their  dark  hoes  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  bonghs  that  qoaked  at  every  breath, 
Gray  biith  and  aspen  wept  beneath  j 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatterM  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seemM  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danoed. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  bare^  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  i 
80  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  faixy  dream. 

XIU. 
Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray 'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channeb  made. 
The  ahaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  secm'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sea. 

XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  km. 


And  thus  an  airy  point  he  woo, 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hnrN, 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 

From  the  attfsp  promontory  ganed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amased. 

And  «  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried, 

*■  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman*!  pridt ! 

On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower  t 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower  x 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bogle  horn 

Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 

Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mnitt 

And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  Uv« 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knellr- 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  haU. 

XVI. 
«  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now,— bethrew  yon  nimble  deer^— 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  ipare^ 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  farei 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that  f— the  war  and  chMe 
Give  little  dioice  of  resting-plaee;— 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment  t — 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found  1 
To  meet  with  highland  plunderer's  here, 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone  ;~-my  bugle  strain 
May  can  Mme  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  Ihe  wont  that  may  betide, 
Eie  now  this  falehion  has  been  tried." 


Krom  underneath  an  aged  oaK, 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep, 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch M  this  silver  strand, 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  sUnd, 

And  stQod  concealM  amid  the  brake, 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seemM  to  stand, 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train  M  her  pace, — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne*er  from  the  heath  flower  dashM  the  dew  j 

£*en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  i 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  $ 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  tnw. 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  i 


Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th'  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passion,  unreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conoeal'd. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flam«— 
0  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voioe  was  bonie  s 
**  Father,"  she  cried  {  the  rocki  aroimd 
IfOved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. — 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came : — 
«  BlalGolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  the 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell : 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell 
<*  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXI. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench 'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath'd  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  i 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  fair  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy: 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 
A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
<*  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  j 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you  i 


**  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  loYe]y  maid, 
Tour  courtesy  has  err'd,'*  he  said ; 
**  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air> 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIII. 

**  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, 
**  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Tour  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore  i 
fittt  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight. 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight^- 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  Ob  the  vision'd  future  bent. 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  j 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
Tour  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tassled  bom  so  gayly  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim, 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn, 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — **  Since  to  your  home 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Tour  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly, 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  $ 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 

His  noble  band  had  grasp'd  an  oart 

Tet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew. 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  t 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around  j 
,*Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
iWt  human  foot  frequented  there, 
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Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVI. 
It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device  j 
Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  bared, 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite  $ 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  bead, 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  Uught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idsean  vine, 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stay'd. 
And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 
**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVIL 
**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold— and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath  that,  careless  flasi^ 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  j 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  stora. 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wUdcat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  t 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stainM, 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retainM, 
And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white. 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite, 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 


Ml 
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XXVIII. 
The  wanderiog  stranger  rouDd  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  falleo  weapon  raised ; 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sof&eed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
**  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
**  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word ; 
"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  j 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand  i 
'My  die**  tall  form  might  grace  the  psirt 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 
Bat  in  the  absent  giant's  bold 
An  women  now,  and  menials  obL" 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  t»f  the  mansten  came, 

Mature  vfafetm  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  And  stately  pert 

Had  well  become  a  princely  eeurt. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  katw. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother^  do*. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  ooortcous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hetykality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unaskM  his  birth  and  name. 

Soch  then  the  lerertnoe  to  a  guest. 

That  fetttit  foe  might  join  the  feot. 

And  from  his  deadliest  I6eman*s  ddor 

Unquetlion'd  turn,  th*  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  hie  rank  the  stranger  names, 

*■  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Pitx^mei ; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 

Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

fiy  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  moming  with  Lord  Morayt  train 

He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outfltripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer, 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Falv  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire ; 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen  { 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  And 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave  { 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
TuroMaH  inqniry  light  away: 
*«  Wieid  wemen  we !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  JKhkI,  we  ride  the  Wast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast; 


While  viewless  minstrels  touch  tii% 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  ii 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  nttrntm 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  betweM. 

XXXI. 


«  Soldier  rest  I  thy  warfare  d'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  bteMa^i 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nig^s  of  waking. 
In  our  isleN  eflchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  Mrewteg^, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier  rest .'  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  so  more ; 
Sleep  the  ftleep  that  knows  not  breAifeg, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

**  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  tbiar^ar. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-eteed  chan^og. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  dan,  or  squadron  tramping* 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  hit  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  ehaiapii^ 
Shouting  clans  or  sqoadtoos  stampiBg." 

xxxu. 

She  paused— then,  blushing,  led  dwtef 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

•oiro  cemmveo. 
**  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  ddne, 

Wbihfr  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  rereillle. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  In  his  den ; 

Sleep !  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lyhig^t 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  dotte. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 
Fer  it  dawning,  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie." 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  cleared— the  strangert  Md 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  Iain, 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  tne  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head  i 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  luli'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils^  pains,  and  woes ; 
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His  steed  now  floundem  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake : 

Now  leader  of  »  broken  host, 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then,  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  !— 

Again  return 'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 

Of  confident  uodoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  g>y, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubts  distract  him  at  the  view, 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  f 

Dream 'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  tow. 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  io  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ;  ^ 

She  listen  M  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darken'd  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 

The  grisly  visage,  8tern  and  hoar. 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

Recaird  the  vision  of  the  night 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  halL 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  tix'd  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high. 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  ro9e.  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 

Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ; 

The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 

The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 

Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 

Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  ! 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast  t— 

**  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 

Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 

Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  f 

Can  I  not  view  a  highland  brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 

Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 

I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 

Not  e'en  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  i 
Hit  midnight  orison  be  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woet, 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben- venue. 

Cahto  n. 

THE  ISLAND. 
I. 
At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  i 

*Tis  moroing  prompts  the  linnet's  hlithMt  fatyg 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day  i 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bi^ 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Mom*s  genial  inflaeoce  roused  t  minstrel  gfl^p 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  beard  thy  stfiin, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white  hairM 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

SOIfO. 

"  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  U^t^ 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 
Then,  stranger,  go  !  good  speed  the  while. 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sporty 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort, 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

ni. 

SOWO   CONTINUED. 

**  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  roar  thy  i>ail, 
If  faithfal,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Wo,  want,  and  exiie  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 


And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 
The  stranger  cast  a  liogering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given, 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaveOy 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
Hit  band,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
SeamM  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  j 
60  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
80  still,  ai  life  itself  were  fled, 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  bis  reach  ! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  rose  .' — 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity  ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter*d  on  the  spot, 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  markM  him  not ; 
But  when  he  turnM  him  to  the  glade. 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made : 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side. 
He  parts — the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill  $ 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
**  Thy  Malcolm !  yain  and  selfish  maid  !'* 
rrwas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 
^  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongiM  j 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy. — 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried 
To  the  old  minstre)  by  her  side, 


Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  niihM, 
When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  bluah^ 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Greme  wm  held  tiM 

VII. 
The  minstrel  waked  his  har|^— tfai«e  1 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes. 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
— **  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maii,** 
Clasping  his  wither'd  hands,  he  said, 
•*  Vainly  thou  bid*st  me  wake  the  strain. 
Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  rain. 
Alas  !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 
Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ! 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  wo ; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread. 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  roe,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  ! 
If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 
This  harp,  which  erst  saint  Modan  swayM, 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

VIII. 
"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  such  the  snunds  which,  while  I  strove 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love, 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wailed  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner'd  Ittll, 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven^— 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 
My  master's  house  must  undergo. 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  harp  !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 
Fraught  with  unutterable  wo. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die. " 

IX. 
Soothing  she  answer'd  him, "  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marrtl,  then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise,     , 
Confusedly  bound  in  raeroory*B  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  roth  along. 
The  war  march  with  the  fimeral  leog  f^ 
Small  gromid  is  now  for  boding  feari 
Obteore,  but  safe,  we  ratt  us  hen. 


The  graceful  foliage  stonns  may  reave, 

The  Doble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  me" — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 

Pluck'd  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground— 

•*  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea. 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be : 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath 'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway, 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
«  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost ! 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place, 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  "* 

XI. 
**  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
**  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy  ; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  j 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine ; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye. 
Thou  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." 

xn. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
**  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  hlnok  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  f 

In  Hol;)-ivuL>.i  a  kinkuL  ,it  :.:^.-.  ; 
1  saw  I  when  back  the  dirk  he  drtw, 
CotirLicn  pive  plaee  before  th*  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  i 


■The  tfflU'kjuwD  cfignbHDce  olib*  Douftw  Um^\f. 


The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  chief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief ; 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand, 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill, 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear. 

But  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear, 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread, 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

XIII. 
*'  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
*'  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  knowi 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister's  child. 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life— but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
«« Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  grty— 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  P — ^I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind, 
Whtre  once  some  plea^aisl  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  astws  slaked  with  blood- 
The  hsiid  tliat  for  tny  father  fought* 
I  honour^  a*  his  daughter  ought  j  *4  »•  44 

But  can  I  cUsp  it  reeking  red, 
From  peaiftQUi  sbugjhter'd  in  their  shed  f 


While  yet  a  child-Huid  children  know. 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe— 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  pluoM  i 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air ; 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were  beit^— 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" 

XV. 

**  What  think  I  of  him  ?  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ) 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bowf, 
Did,  self-anscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here, 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray. 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Gnraie } 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew 'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud  i 
Beware ! — ^But  hark,  what  sounds  are  thete  ? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beaid^— 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard— 
And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Fur  up  the  lengthen 'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  flow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  j 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  apd  plumage  dance  and  waTt  i 
Now  tee  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  hii  tough  oar  the  rower  plies; 


From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  siiMi^ 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  pUsd  the  ancient  highland  straiB. 

XVII. 
Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  k>ud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away ; 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 
The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  could  hetri 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  m^t 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Express'd  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blowic 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarrM ; 
And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest— all  were  thei<e. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  stow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

XVHL 
The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hiD 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar. 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  ieroe  ?'* 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 
Distinct. the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances  f 

Honour'd  and  bless 'd  be  the  ever-green  pine! 
Irf>ng  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 


•  The  drone  of  the  tMfpf  pei 


Outs  is  no  tapllng,  cbance-Bown  by  tb«  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  i 
'Wlien  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
FInner  b€  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
£cho  his  praise  agen, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !*' 

XX. 
Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrillM  in  GleA  Fmin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid, 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo  -, 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
^  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroc !" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  highlanob  ^ 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-green  pine : 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 

Were  wreathM   in  a  garland  around   him  "o 
twine ! 
0  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
HonourM  and  blessM  io  their  shadow  mi(|^t  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe." 

XXI. 
With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  | 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chiefuin's  name} 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art. 
The  darling  passion  of  bis  heart. 
The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
<«  Come,  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !" — 
Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
Th'  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung; — 
«Li9t,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 
1  hear  my  father's  signal  blast 
Be  outs,"  she  cried, "  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 
For  her  dvar  farm  bii  molber's  b&nd,^ 


Some  feeliuf^  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  | 

And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 

From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 

Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 

Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  bis  breast 

His  darling  Ellen  closely  press 'd, 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd, 

Though  'twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 

Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 

Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof: 

No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Grseme. 

XXIII. 
Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray  | 
And  Doughs,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I'll  tell  thee:~he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud, 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  might. 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays, 
And  Bothwell's  harps  flung  back  my  praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast} 
O !  it  outbeggara  all  I  lost !" 

XXIV. 
Delightful  praise  !— like  summer  rose. 
That  brs^btcr  in  the  dewi3ri>p  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  ctieet  appear U 
For  Dougliis  spoki',  and  MalcuJm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame  faced  joy  Xa  hitJe, 
The  hounde,  the  liawk,  hcf  tarci  divide  i 
The  loved  curcssc*  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  cl ouch  and  whimper  paid; 
And,  at  her  whittle,  on  her  band 
The  ClIcod  t^k  bis  fi^v^rilc  standr 


/ 


Thtt  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  icale  t 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose ; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe. 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer : 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 

And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown, 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grseme. 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  «  0  my  sire !"  did  Ellen  say, 
*<  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return 'd  ?    And  why"— 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicTy  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  makte, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." — 


Yet,  not  m  action,  worn,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight; 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made, 
E'er  be  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
And  Ellen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground* 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  playM, 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  aaids 

XXVIIL 

**  Short  be  my  speech ; — nor  time  affbrda. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim ; 
Mine  honour'd  mother ; — Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land ; — 
List  all ! — The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-aide. 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared, 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat*s  mead» 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviotls  side ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  yo. 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 
Your  counsel  in  the  streigbt  I  show."— 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 

Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 

This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Grsemo  t 


**  Bnre  RodBrick,  tboogh  the  tempest  ro«r, 
It  may  bat  thmider  iDd  pen  oVr ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour, 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For,  well  thou  lniow*bt  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
Tor  thee,  who,  at  thy  king's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  Hnd, 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  bleeding  heart 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refbge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

**  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  beayen,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never !  blasted  be  yon  pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart ! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 
Will  bind  to  us  each  western  chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  $ 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  \mite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 
Till  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen. 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar, 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
TUl  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam, 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below, 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around, 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thongfat  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale } 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  fisel 
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By  crossing  terrors  wildly  tots'd. 

Still  for  the  Dooglas  faariag  most. 

Could  tearce  the  desperate  thought  withetnad, 

To  biy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 
Such  purpose  dread  oould  BCalcohn  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life  i 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood, 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sadden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 
**  Roderick,  enough !  enough !"  he  cried, 
«  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  chief. 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy : 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find, 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXIII. 
Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode  | 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darken 'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light, 
Like  the  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  'nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom 'd  smart, 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cherish 'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope, 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob— so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  6r«me. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  brok** 
As  flashes  flame  through  table  tmrtra, 


With  stalwart  grup  his  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid: 

<«  Back,  beardless  boy  !*'  he  sternly  said, 

«  Back,  minion  !  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Gtmmt, 

*<  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

Its  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword  .*'* 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death  had  been— but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength  :—**  Chieftains,  forego .' 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  IS  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil !" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  gnspy 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword, 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
"  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell, 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  be  of  Clan-Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.^- 
Malise,  what  ho  .'"—his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
**  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold : 
The  spot  an  angel  deign 'd  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
80  secret,  but  we  meet  a  gen. — 
Chieftain  !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour." 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 


Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Gtseme, 

From  those  who  to  the  signal  eame : 

Far  up  the  lake  twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind 

Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadsword  loU^ 

His  ample  plaid  in  tighten 'd  fold. 

And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way. 

XXXVII. 
Then  spoke  abrupt:  **  Farewell  to  thee 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity!" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, 
<«  0 !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  soYereigu  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grseme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  bis  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dare, 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side." — 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bol<f  o'er  the  flood  bis  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore  $ 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim. 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb : 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 

Gaivto  in. 

THE  GATHERING. 

I. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  jroit 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoanub 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!    Time  rolls  his 
ceaseles)^  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  bis  bugle  blew. 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell, 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knewj 


sound, 
And  while  the  fiery  cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor, 

round. 

II. 
The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright } 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
fiegemmM  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawnj 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  showM  its  glistening  pride  { 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 
In  answer  cooM  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

in. 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught  j 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oflT  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 
A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er. 
The  sears  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  faee, 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  ja  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 

The  hallow'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care; 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound } 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between, 

While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  { 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen, 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 
And  bleach 'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  fieldfare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  timet 
And  there,  too,  ^ay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  foll^ 
For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid  . 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  t 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VI. 
Alone,  among  bis  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongm 
On  his  mysterious  rtj]c;i^e  flung. 
Whole  nights  h^  spent  hy  moonlight  pale^ 
To  wood  and  sitejim  his  hap  ta  wul^ 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  re^^eived 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  tselieved. 
And  sought,  in  miti  and  tneteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  bii  i^bantom  lire  I 
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In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wajrward  fate, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page ; 

£Vn  in  its  treasures  be  could  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 

Of  magic,  cabala,  and  speUs, 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride  j 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrung, 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den. 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watchM  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise ; 
The  mounuin  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noon^de  hag,  or  goblin  grim ) 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Sweird  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd, 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride: 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  bis  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo, 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  baoi 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
Twas  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due  { 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine'ft  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  w<Ae« 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke : 

IX. 

**  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew, 
Fotgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  hii  chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thniet. 
Each  olansaan's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo." 
He  paused  r-the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forwaid  step  and  fiery  look. 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoane, 

**  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo !" 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream 'd  afar,— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell, 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  be  scathed  the  cross  with  flaiMi 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : — 
**  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  £ails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear .' 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proelaiaa. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shane, 

And  infamy  and  wo.'* 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  miseiy  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
«  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo !" 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  past  where  birehee  wave. 
On  Beala-nam-bou 

XL 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 


.A. ad  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
AVho,  summonM  to  his  chieftain's  aid, 
'X'he  signal  saw  and  disobey 'd. 
"XHio  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood 
XSe  qnench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood, 
.Ajid,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
fiollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 
"  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
A'^icb-AIpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Surst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
'Mzj  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth  I 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 
Quench  thou  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied, 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside .'" — 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  amen. 

XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
**  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
**  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
Instant  the  time— speed,  Malise,  speed .'" 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew : 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow  { 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  stilly 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIIL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  f  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leapj 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  j 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now 
Pnrtoest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough, 
Nor  plkst  thou  now  thy  flying  pace, 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 


AlV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  browa 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place. 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  i 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray 'd, 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd. 
The  falc*ner  tost'd  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  hay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms  ( 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

XV. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 
And  peep,  like  rooss-grown  rocks,  half  seen 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 
Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail .' — 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVI. 

CORONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  bonow. 
But  to  us  comet  no  ebeeriog, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 


*  Funeral  song. 


The  aatuma  winds  rushing 
Waft  the  leaves  that  are  seareit. 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Aed  hand  in  the  foraj, 

How  sound  is  thj  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  rirer. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ewet  I 

XVIL 
See  8tumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside. 
Hit  master's  corpse  with  wonder  ey«d. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o*er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ean , 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  bean. 
Tim  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o*er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
AU  stand  aghast  .-—unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  halli 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood. 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood  i 
"  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed !" 

XVIIL 
Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line. 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  5 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agonjr, 
Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu— 
«  Alas  !"  she  sobb'd— »« and  yet  be  gone, 
And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  i" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear, 
Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  labouring  breast, 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest. 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed, 
He  vanish 'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  heart 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman>ft  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
«  Kinsman,"  she  said, «  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 
The  oak  has  faUen-Hhe  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggani  shelter  now. 


J^jU^H"'^^  '^^"^  •"•  "^  **•  hill,  wheie 
t  /b«4ri«^Tbe  name  ofa  do«. 


To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  bead ! 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.'* 
Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call. 
Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 
While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  band 
Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried 
And  short  and  flitting  energy 
Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye. 
As  if  the  sounds,  to  warrior  dear, 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force; 
Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  cross  of  fire. 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  yoOng  Angus  knew ; 
The  tear  that  gathcr'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry ; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  gfws^ 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridgs. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar; 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— the  foam  splash'd  hig^^ 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  bj; 
And  had  he  fallen— for  ever  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggau's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  sirain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  areh. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame  j 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hetr; 
And  children,  that,  unwitUng  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrUly  cry ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  discloM 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchieTs  snowy  band{ 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  Ws  prize  with  victor*i  pride. 


XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchytid  ^te  f— 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 
Aod  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  th*  appointed  wordf 
«<  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead } 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !"^ 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 
Just  link*d  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close, 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 
O  fatal  doom ! — it  must !  it  must ! 
Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  chieftain's  trust. 
Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay } 
Stretch  to  the  race— away !  away ! 

XXII. 

Tet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer } 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look^ 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath. 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  Teith.— 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ?— 
The  sicken'd  pang  of  hope  deferrM, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thint  for  martial  fune : 
V  The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae. 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIU. 

SORO. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Blary ! 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  win  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


*  Bradfcsn— Fern. 


No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 

When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 

His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary ! 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught  | 
For,  if  I  fall  in  batUe  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary ! 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  tweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Bfaiy ! 

XXIV. 
Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  th^  midnight  blaze, 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  i 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  souiM 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course  { 
Thence,  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Oartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name  { 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood  | 
Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  aod  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce  i 
Still  lay  each  martial  Graeme  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courU  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  beacon  shone. 
Nor  icared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con  $ 
All  seem'd  at  peace.— Now,  wot  ye  why 
T^  chieftain,  withf  uch  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  f" 


And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  celL 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Ck>ir-nan-Uriskin  been  song  i 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  caird  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 

XXVI.     ' 
It  was  as  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  deU,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Tawn'd  like  a  gash  on  wanior'ft  breast ) 
Its  trench  had  stay'd  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  gray  summit  wild ; 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled, 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  form'd  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway. 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  S]5rung, 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair, 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread : 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII. 
Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When- Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo  | 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way, 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achra^, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord  i 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  bmk, 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

»  The  I^iiikf  or  highland  satyr. 


Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 

As  e'en  a&r  might  well  be  seen, 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain  strand. 

XXVIII. 
Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  stiU 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  restless  ^lost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  tost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  f 
'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HYMN    TO   THE  VIRGIN. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer; 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled — 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Av€  Maria  ! 
Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled  ^ 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maiden's  prayer, 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 
Ave  Maria  !   SUinless  styled .' 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 


XXX. 
Died  on  the  hup  the  closing  hjrmn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  listening  still,  Clan-Alpine»s  loid 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast» 
*«  It  is  the  last  time  —lis  the  last,"— 
He  mutterM  thrice,—"  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear  I" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  *cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-A]pine*8  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made. 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 
Were  couch*d  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie. 
So  well  was  matched  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 
Like  glowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 
And  silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


Cakto  IV. 
THE  PROPHECY. 
I. 
"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years !" 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Annandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 
wave. 

II. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongut. 


A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark  '—on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
"  Stand,  or  thou  dicst !— What,  Malise !— i 
Art  thou  retum'd  from  braes  of  Doune. 
By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe."— 
( For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on. 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 
**  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?"  the  henchmai 
"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade } 
To  his  lone  couch  I'U  be  your  guide."— 
Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 
And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow— 
"  Up,  up,  GlenUrkin  ?  rouse  thee,  ho ! 
We  seek  the  chieftain ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 
Together  up  the  pass  they  sped: 
«*  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said^— 
"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far: 
This  certain — ^that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  bonne. 
At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Dounc 
King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  pow< 
Holds  revelry  in  Stiriing  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out : 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?"^ 
**  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  bath  caused  repair 
Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 
That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?** 

IV. 

"  'TIS  well  advised — the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?" 

<*  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  auguiy  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  a^. 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 


•*  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallasgad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark, 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
3N 


E'en  at  the  pass  of  Seal  'maHa. 
But  steep  aod  flinty  was  the  road, 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad, 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan*s  row 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow." 

V. 

ROAM  AN. 

**  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretched  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief; — ^but,  hush  : 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
— **  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me. 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell, 
Ton  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." — 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word: 
«  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endow 'd  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,— 
'TIS  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd, 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  ! — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 
A  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch } 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came. 
In  characters  of  living  flame  ! 


'  Quartered. 


inai  party  conquerM  tn  im  sirtje." 

VU. 

**  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-offerM  to  th'  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. — 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise .'  what  tidings  of  the  foe  ?" 

VIII. 

**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 

**  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those  ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?"— «  To-mortow»i  nooa 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." 

-  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stem ! 

But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou  learn 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  P 

Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi's  side.— 

Thou  couldst  not  ? — well !  Clan-Alpine's  iimd 

Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons*  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — but  why^ 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  P 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

Th'  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

'TIS  stubborn  as  his  trasty  taige. — 

Each  to  his  post .' — all  know  their  charge.*'— 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  danee, 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  i 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear  - 


"When  e'en  ClaD-Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow*d  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight. 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  tbe  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  msu-kM  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
lake  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  caie 
Some  tafe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?"— 


"  No,  Allan,  no  1  pretext  so  kind 

My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 

When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 

Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 

The  tear  that  glisten 'd  in  his  eye 

Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fiz'd  and  high. 

My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 

Can  image  his,  e'en  as  the  lake, 

Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke, 

Reflects  th'  invulnerable  rock. 

He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 

I  saw  him  redden  when  the  theme 

Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream, 

Of  Malcolm  Grsme  in  fetters  bound, 

Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 

Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  ? 

O  no  !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 

For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too — 

(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 

In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause 

Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 

*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  P' 

Why  else,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fane. 

If  eve  return  him  not  again, 

Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  ? 

Alas !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 

Buys  his  inends'  safety  with  his  own  ;— 

He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done. 

Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son !" 

XI. 


«  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  .'—dearest,  nay ! 
If  ai^t  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fiine 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Grseme, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name ! 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 


Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot  • 
111  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo ! 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer.' 

ELLEN. 

"  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart. 

XII. 


ALICE  BBAim. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing, 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  an 
in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

**0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  th>  locks  so  bright. 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

«  Now  roust  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

**  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer^ 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

*<  0  Richard  !  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

<*  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

**  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand."— 

XIII. 
BALLAD  coirrnruEi). 

Tis  merry^  tiii  merry  in  ^uurt  i^reeii  wi^od^ 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  i*  ^Ihging  j 
Ou  th(?  beech  *$  pride,  «nd  oak's  brown  itde, 

Lord  Richard '5  a^e  't%  fim^iftff. 


*  Thrush 
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Up  spoke  the  moody  elfin  king, 

Who  won*d  within  the  bill,— 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin *d  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

<*  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beach  and  oak, 

Our  nsoonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

BeloYed  of  our  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies*  fatal  green  ? 

**  Up,  Urgan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  cbristen'd  man ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  witherM  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

BALLAD  COirrXKUXO. 

Tis  merry,  *tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 
Though  the  birds  have  stillM  their  singing  i 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross 'd  and  bless 'd  himself, 
«*  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

**  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." — 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
**  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."— 

**  Now  loud  thou  liett,  thou  bold  of  mood .' 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  steppM  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
••  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

**  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" — 

XV. 

BALLAD  COiminJSD. 

**  'TIS  merry,  'tis  merry  in  fairy  land. 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side, 

With  bit  and  bridle  ringing: 

**  And  gayly  shines  the  fairy  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

*<  And  ladtng  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 
Wbo  BOW  like  knight  and  lady 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


**  It  was  l>etween  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  fairy  king  has  power, 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray, 
And,  twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatehM  stwij 

To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould, 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." — 


She  cross'd  him  once,  she  cross'd  him 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  tK>ld ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing; 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gnr 
When  all  the  belli  were  ringing. 

XVI. 
Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stay'd, 
A  stranger  climbM  the  steepy  glade ) 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien, 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims— 
'TIS  Snowdoun's  knight,  'tis  James  Fitz-Jamea. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppressed  a  scream: 
"  O  stranger  I  in  such  hour  of  fear. 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" 
"  An  evil  hap  !  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 
And  raarshaird,  over  bank  and  l>oume. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
**  The  happy  path  ! — what !  said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?"— '*  No,  by  my  faith  I 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe."    « 
«  0 1  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  ! — 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here." — 

XVH. 
**  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with  detth. 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  benr  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  nt'tor  before  such  blossom  smiled ;    * 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  £ar 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  was. 
Near  Bochastlt  my  horses  wait, 
ithtj  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gitet 


Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  bear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 

In  deatbful  hour,  o*er  dangerous  track ! 

And  hotv^,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  -wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ; — 

One  way  remains — 1*11  tell  him  all — 

Yes  !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blaBM, 

Buy-  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  i 

But  first — my  fatlier  is  a  man 

Outlaw 'd  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?~then  hear  the  truth: 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth— 

If  yet  he  is  ! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart" 

XVIU. 
Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye, 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  $ 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 
As  death  had  sealM  her  Malcolm's  doom, 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanished  from  Fitz-James's  eye, 
Bat  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. — 
<*  O !  little  ksow'st  thou  Roderick's  heart ! 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 
O  hasle  tiiee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kem." — 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid, 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 
He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

"  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word ! — 
It  chsmced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 
To't)rixig  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
eUen,  I  im  no  eouitly  lard, 
But  ooe  who  lives  by  Imee  and  iword* 
Whose  tastk  i&  his  helm  sidJ  shield* 
His  lordship  the  embittl^  lie  Id, 
Wh&t  from  a  prince  can  I  ifemand^ 
Who  neither  reck  of  «tate  n«r  laod  ? 


And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." — 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kiss'd  her  hand— and  then  was  gone. 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
**  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth, — **  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed : — "  Ah  !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach's  dell. 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared, 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 
Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  ^ild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  broom  { 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew, 
For  thai  tiie  lowland  garb  Ihe  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrong,  ' 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung. — 
She  sung:— ^he  voice,  in  better  time,  - 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  itdL 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXII. 

•oiro. 
*^  They  bid  me  ileep*  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  ia  wmp'd  ajid  wrua^^ 
I  capnot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 

I  canuot  pray  ut  higbltnd  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  AU^  glides,         ^^^ 
Or  heard  my  native  Bevta's  tides,         * 
3v2 
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So  iweeUy  would  I  reit,  and  pray 

That  heayen  would  close  my  wintry  day  ! 

"Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 
They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair  s 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said. 
And  my  tniclove  would  meet  me  there. 

But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drowned  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 

And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 

xxm. 

«  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 

She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 

By  twilight,  o»er  a  haunted  spring." 

«•  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 

*  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 

When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan  side: 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 

Hence,  brain-sick  fool !"— He  raised  his  bow: 

«  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 

111  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar." 

«  Thanks,  champion,  thanks !"  the  maniac  cried. 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 

«  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare, 

To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 

No ! — deep  among  disjointed  stones 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  stay'd. 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 

«  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" 
«0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  wiU. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And  though  mine  ear  is  %11  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

«  For  0,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away .' 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  lowland  lay ! 

•<  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell — 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  welL" 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 

«  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  let, 
S?er  ling  menily,  merrily; 


The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  wbflC 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

•<  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdily  i 
He  came  stately  down  >he  glen. 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe» 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  waro'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

0,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

«He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed. 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 

He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  speed- 
Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 

XXVI. 

Fitz-James's  mind  was  passion-toss'd 
When  Ellen's  hints  4nd  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brou^t— 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
«*  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !"— 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew : 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James'k  cieft» 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast.— 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them  ceuldst  thou  reach !— it  may  not  be— 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust  i 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  muf t  f tnlBy 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree, 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  faUl  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed ; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried  t— 

«  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried, 

«  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  mwe 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 


*  Havine  ten  branches  on  his  antlen. 


Seest  thov  this  tress  ?**— O !  still  I*7e  woni 
Tbii  Uttle  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Tlurough  danger,  ftenzy,  and  despair ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmM  its  shine. 
I  i^ill  not  te]l  thee  when  twas  shred, 
I7or  firom  what  guiltless  victiin's  head— 
Bffy  brain  would  turn  ! — ^but  it  shall  wave 
Uilce  plumage  on  thj  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  ^rmver  still.    0  God  !  more  bright 
I«et  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 
O  !  by  th J  knighthood's  honour'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
IVhen  th<ni  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
T¥bo  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine's  clan, 
VTith  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong. 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong  * 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell^ 
Avoid  the  path— 0  God !— farewell !" 

XXVIII. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 

Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims, 

And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 

He  saw  the  rourder'd  maid  expire. 

**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief !" 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair ; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side ; 

**  By  bim  whose  word  is  truth  !  I  swear 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

— ^But  hark  !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 

The  chase  is  up— but  they  shall  know, 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  itity. 

And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 

By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er  x 
«  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last .' 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out — 
Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe ; 
111  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way.'*— 


The  woods  are  wrapp'd  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  deH, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light, 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  ari^t. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake, 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake  i 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey 'd  on  ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and.  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand — 

**  Thy  name  and  purpose  ]  Saxon,  stand !" 

«  A  stranger."—'*  What  dost  thou  require  ?'» 

**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost" 

«*  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— «  No."— 

•*  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

**  I  dare  .'  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

*<^Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend, 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts  ; — ^}'et  sure  they  lie. 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !" — 

**  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"— 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright. 

Thou  bear's^t  the  belt  and  spur  of  koigfat" 

**  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

«  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." — 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer,  j 

The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addrets'd. 
«  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 


It  rests  with  me,  heie,  bnnd  to  brand. 

Worn  ts  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand ; 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause, 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws ; 

T*  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 

In  vain  he  noTer  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  { 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

0*er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Ck>iIantogle's  ford ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given !" — 
*<  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  ay 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  that  ho  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ) 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Cjlnto  V. 
THE  COBIBAT. 
I. 
Faie  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side ; 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  war. 

II. 
That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  haxel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path ! — ^They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky  { 

•  The  Scottish  higfalander  calls  himself  Otult  or  Gaul, 
and  tatms  the  lowlandeis  Sattmaefh  ^  Sazons. 


So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  deir^ 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  beauty's  tear ! 

III. 
At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  ste^ 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  fienledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on, 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone  | 
An  hundred  men  might  bold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 
And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 
"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  ray  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dream 'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  ray  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.** 
*«  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?"— 
*•  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  • 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,— 
A  falcon  flown,  a  grayhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid ; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."— 

V. 
«  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not|— 
Yet,  e^  igtin  ye  sought  this  spot. 
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Say,  heard  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Ajjainst  Clan-Alpme  raised  by  Mar  ?** 
"  No,  by  my  word  ;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  king  James's  sports  I  heard  ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung.'* 
**  Free  be  they  flung  .'—for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung  !  as  free  shall  wave 
Cian-Alpine*s  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-AIpine's  vow*d  and  mortal  foe  '" 
"  Warrior,  but  yestermorn  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  roan, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart." 

VI. 
Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lourM  the  clansman's  sable  scowl. 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
•*  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ' 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
"  Still  was  it  outrage ; — yet  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow 'd  truncheon  of  command, 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life  I 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VII. 
The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile — 
''  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  flelds  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between; 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  P    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread } 


Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 

And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 

*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 

I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 

Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north,  j 

Think 'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 

The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 

But  one  along  yon  river's  maze. 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 

That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.* 

VIII. 
Answer'd  Fitz-James, — "  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?'* 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due ; 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true, 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray »d, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maid; 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
"  Well,  let  it  pass  ;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
Twice  have  1  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band." 

IX. 
«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  ."'—he  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  ann'd  for  strife. 
Tha^  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 


Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  niMi 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hoDow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  coald  urge 
Tlfcir  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flon^ 
Upon  the  mounuin  side  they  hung. 
The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  piide 
Along  Benledi's  living  side. 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz-James — "  How  say'st  thou  now 
These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  tnie ; 
And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 


Fitz*lames  was  brave ;— though  to  hii  iMart 

The  lueok>od  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 

He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air. 

Return 'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  hack  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

<*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  handi 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  t 

Each  warrior  vanish 'd  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  i 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow 'd  op  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  t— * 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill  side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  widet 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  Jack}— 

The  next,  all  onreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 

Fit2-James  look'd  round — ^yet  scarce  beliered 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 

*<  Fear  naught— nay,  that  I  need  not  any— 

But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  ray  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  lord  i 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 

So  move  we  on }  I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pais  from  Roderick  Dhu.*^ 


As,  following  Roderick'^  stride,  he  draw 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  thioii§h» 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lanon,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  rovBd 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  gnmnd. 
And  still,  from  oopee  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broa^word  peep 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  paas  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
-To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

xn. 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach 'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless 

On  fiochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl 'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay'd. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said : 

(*  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  iword." 

xm. 

The  Saxon  paused  t — "  I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vowM  thy  deaths 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  • 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  * 
Are  there  no  means  ?"— '« No,  stranger,  none  • 
And  hear — to  fire  thy  flagging^eal — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : — 
*  Who  spilla  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.*  ** 
"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 
<*  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
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Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  clilf, 
There  lies  red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  fate  has  solved  her  prophecy, 
Then  yield  to  fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
1  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand, 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.** 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  eye— 
*^  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high. 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate  ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge.— 
Not  yet  piepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
*•  1  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word  I 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 
For  I  have  sworn,  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone ! — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou  wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt."— 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  groimd  his'scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  sec  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 
Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  mainlain'd  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  nin ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 


The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  bis  btnd. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVL 

"  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dies  my  blade  !•• 

"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." — 

Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung; 

Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round.— 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 

No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 

They  tug,  they  strain ; — down,  down,  they  go. 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd, 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 

Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright! — 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 

The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  gnme  ; 

For  while  the  dogger  gleam'd  on  high, 

Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 

Down  came  the  blow;  but  in  the  heath 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 

The  fainting  chiePs  relaxing  grasp; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 
He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 
Redeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife). 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid,— 
"  Poor  Blanche  !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paidt 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give."— 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 
By  loosen 'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein*d  up  his  horse— 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot— 
— ^  Exclaim  not,  gallants  *  question  nott— 


And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight! 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ; — I  most  be  bonne 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon  i 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 
De  Vaux  and  Berries,  follow  me. 

XVIU. 
«  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  I"— the  steed  obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  stay'd. 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel, 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch  M,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  tbey  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prickM  the  knight. 
His  merry  men  follow  M  as  tbey  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teitb  !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  tbey  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstowo  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  bannei'd  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fijre. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyrei 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers*  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth  !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  th*  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth  \ 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north. 
Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd. 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd  $ 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung: 
«  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 
Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  ? 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes, or  whom  ?'' 
"  No,  by  my  word ; — a  hurley  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baton's  train  would  nobly  grace." 
*  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  fear  supply, 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  St  Serle ! 
The  uncle  of  the  banishM  earL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 
The  king  must  stand  upon  his  guard: 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.** 
Then  right  hand  wheel'd  tLeir  steeds,  avC 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  gray. 
Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf. 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself; — 
*<  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame : 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Gneme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 
The  abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven: 
Be  pardonM  one  repining  tear ! 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 
How  excellent  .'—but  that  is  by, 
And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 
— ^Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled, 
And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound ! 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand. 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 
—But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet  i 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 
And  merry  morrice  daitcers  come. 
I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day 
James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 
Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 
And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  fi>e. 
As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 
The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear. 
111  follow  to  the  castle  park. 
And  play  my  prize :  King  James  shall 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 
Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXI. 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  ana  «diig» 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  wi^ 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzia. 
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And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle  bow, 
Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame. 
Who  smiled  and  blush 'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain,— 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire. 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
"  Long  live  the  commons*  king,  King  James  !** 
Behind  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restrain'd. 
And  the  mean  burghers'  joys  disdain'd ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  raorricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 
Friar  Tuck,  with  quarlerstaffand  cowl, 
Old  Scathclocke,  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might, 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
Prom  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archers'  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy}— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 

XXIII. 

Now,  clear  the  ring  I  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes 
Nor  caird  in  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  be«T. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  bis  eye  of  blue, 
Ai  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd: 

Indignant  then  he  turn'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare. 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  thowo, 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  iky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark ; — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladie's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fiU'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form, 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm; 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honoured  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ? 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — whom  from  Douglas'  side, 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide, 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  north — 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway. 
And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifeblood  drank. 
30 
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III. 
These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  chieftain  in  their  leader's  name  ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  th'  Italian's  clouded  face ; 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace  $ 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air  i 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  namet 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  weU  train'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield  i 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroU'd } 
And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 
Prom  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 
They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words. 
Their  hands  olt  grappled  to  their  swords ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whoee  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard. 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard  s 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  short, 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud,  •*  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

SOLDIER^  BONO. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  biown 

bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack} 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  the  liquor. 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicaf ! 

Out  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


Says  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  to  «]j. 
And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  btoek 

eye; 

Yet  whoop.  Jack  !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  fi>r  the  vici ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not  i 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot : 
And  tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  i 


*  A  bacdmnalian  Imeijectloa,  borrowed  ftum  die  Dutch. 


VI. 
The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went — 
**  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And, beat  for  jubilee  the  drum ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 
A  harper  with  Mm,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
**  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd : — **  I  only  know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell. 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" 
**  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band." — 

VII. 
**  No,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." 
**  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brent, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
**  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood  $ 
And,  burning  in  his  vengefbl  mood. 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger^knife  $ 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  r 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
Th«  sun  of  May,  through  i 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. 
As  on  desceodint  angel  gazed ; 


.Vhile  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rollM, 

^Vnd  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

fbejr  eoter'd : — 'twas  a  prison  room 

Of  stem  security  and  gloom. 

Yet  not  a  dungeon  j  for  the  daj 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

DeckM  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 

Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 

Decm*d  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

**  Hete,"  said  De  firent»  **  thou  mayst  rtonia 

Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  bis  chaige,  the  warden  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well.'* 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  be  drew. 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew^-» 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  he  sought 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  k>fty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  th'  advancing  tides. 
That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat, 
Tet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; 
0 !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 
Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— ^  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  f 
My  mother  ?— Douglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 
Hare  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak— speak  boldly— do  not  fear." 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
*<  Who  fought— who  fled  ?— Old  man,  be  brief; 
Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their  chiet 
Who  basely  live  ? — who  bravely  died  ?" 
«  O,  cahn  thee,  chief !"  the  minstrel  cried, 
«  Ellen  is  safe ;"— "  For  that,  thank  heaven !" 
<•  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well, 
And,  for  thy  clan — on  field  or  fell. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent, 
Though  maay  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XIV. 
The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 


That  stkriog  air  dni  peals  t»  Ugh 

O'er  Dermid's  mee  ovf  netory. 

Strike  it !    md  then  (for  well  thou  csASi) 

Free  from  thy  minftrel  spirit  ghoiMd, 

Fling  me  the  pkture  of  the  fight. 

When  net  my  etea  the  Siuum  might 

I'll  listVA,  tUl  ay  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swoids,  the  ecash  of  tpean ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  rstoiah  ttea. 

For  th«  fiik  field  of  ^ting  taeo. 

And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away. 

As  if  iteear'd  fr^n  bmttle  fray." 

The  tremMJBf  bard  with  awe  obeyed — 

Slow  on  the  harp  bis  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  rtmemknnsee  of  the  sight 

He  witness'd  fmrn  the  mountain's  keigbt, 

With  what  old  BertiMD  tohl  at  night, 

Awaken 'd  the  loll  power  t>f  sdog. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along; 

As  shallop  laundiM  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  ftarftil  leaves  the  side. 

But,  whtfn  it^eels  the  middle  tUxmmk, 

Drives  jtowimmrd  swift  as  ligfathiBg'k  1 

XV. 

BATTLS  OF  BKAL'  AIT   OUUO. 

**  The  miiitiet^nime  <mM  inote  to  YiMT 
The  easten  ridg»of  Bte»-veMn, 
For,  ert  he  ported,  he  wtuM  nj 
FareweUtD  kirely  Loeb^Aeknr— 
Where  sttaU  M  fmH,  M  lortigB  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  iw«et  a  ttrend ! 
There  it  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyrte  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  ha*  sought  the  biake ; 
The  saell  birds  will  not  sing  alood, 

The  sprtegteg  treat  Uec  still. 
So  diili^flodmB  yen  thander  cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  wltk  m  purple  thraui, 

Benledi's  distant  Mil. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  seood 

That  natters  de^  aad  dread. 
Or  echoes  fiiom  the  grdsmiag  ground 

nPhe  warrier^  measured  tread  f 
Is  it  the  lightning's  qvtvering  glaoee 

That  0B  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  f 
I  see  the  dagger  enst  of  Mir, 

I  see  the  Morayrsllrer  star 
Wave  ^'er  the  ek>ud  of  Saxovi  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  for ! 
To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  wotth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 

One  glance  at  their  array ! 

XVI. 

<*  Their  Ught-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 
Survey'd  the  tan^'ed  ground. 
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Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown 'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  crown *d. 
No  cymbal  clashM,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemM  to  quake, 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  va'ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirrM  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  passM,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVII. 

*'  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  peal'd  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear : 
For  life  I  for  life  !  their  flight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
— '  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down  ! 

Bear  baii  both  friend  and  foe  ." 
Like  reedi  before  the  tempest's  frown, 
That  serriid  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  omie  lay  levell'd  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. — 
— *  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel*  cows  the  game  ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.' 

XVIII. 

"  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam. 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 


»  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  sorrounding  a  great 
■pace,  and  gradually  narrowing,  brought  immenae  quan- 
titles  of  deer  together,  which  usnally  made  desperate 
eflbrts  to  break  through  the  TSncful. 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing. 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  huri'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank— 

— *  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  columns  shake. 
Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies'  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance ." 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout. 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom } 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  flit, 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  bom»— 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pourM ; 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon's  struggling  spetr, 

VanishM  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass  ( 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

**  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
— Minstrel,  away  !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben- venue  I  soon  repass 'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given  j 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  g&en 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  a^en. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge. 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mii>gled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north, 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth. 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
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While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
^t  weary  bay  each  shattered  band, 
Eyeiog  their  focmen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tatter'd  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale ; 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mtrk'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

**  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried—*  Behold  yon  isle ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  iu  strand, 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

.Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o'er, 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.'— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  coralet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave : — 
All  saw  the  deed — the  purpose  knew. 
And- to  their  clamours  Ben- venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave : 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  chetr, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye; 
For  round  him  shower 'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. 
In  vain. — He  neara  the  isle — and  lo ! 
His  hand  it  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
— Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame  { 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow 'd  dame — 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam 'd  in  her  band  t 
It  darken 'd — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  {— 
Another  flash ! — the  spearman  float! 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats. 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood, 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

« « itevenge !  reTenge !'  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ) 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 
Sprang  from  his  horae,  and,  from  a  crag, 
Waved  *twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rang  forth  a  trace-note  high  and  wide ; 


While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  alhr 

An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 

For  Both  well's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hoM.**— 

But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 

The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel'k  hand ! 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brookM  his  minttrelsy  r 

At  fint,  the  chieftain,  to  the  cfahne. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  tune  t 

That  motion  ceased— yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 

At  length  no  more  his  deafen 'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear: 

His  face  grows  sharp,  his  handt  are  clesea  Ji» 

As  if  some  pang  his  heartstrings  wrenchM; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  flx'd  on  vacancy ; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanlets,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dha ! 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  passV; 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

LAMEIfT. 

**  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people'^  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee — ^who  loved  the  minstrel's  Hj 
For  thee,  of  Both  well's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line — 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine  ! 

**  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill  I 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

«8ad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  eage. 
The  prison*d  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  yoice  combine. 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  pine." 

XXIIL 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bunting  heart. 
Remain 'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleams. 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rieh  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  giy. 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  aiti^i 
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Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawnM  the  day 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun  deer's  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared, 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claimM  with  jealous  pride, 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grsme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betrayM. 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone, 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour  ! 

*Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  HUNTSMAIf. 

"  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free. 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

**  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  j 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

♦*  No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee.— 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 

The  listener  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 

It  trickled  sUll,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear, 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

"  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  saidj 

*'  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt"—"  0  say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give, 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  j 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come  ! — 'tis  more  than  time  i 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime."- 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrong, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung ; 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer  ( 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  sUy'd, 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate ! — 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court  j 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed — 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare:  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  king. 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring— she  clasp'd  her  bands. 
01  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her — and,  the  while, 
Check 'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd ; — 
"  Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jamet 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas :— yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue  ! 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loudf 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause ; 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 


But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieyiog  brow  f 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thint  i 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.'* 

xxvm. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglai  sprwig, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hnng. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
^The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between — **  Nay,  Douglas,  nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read, 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.— 
Tes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'TIS  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claime, 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'ei  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
— **  Ah,  little  trait'ress !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive !" 
Aloud  be  ^poke— ^*  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold, 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring— 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king  ?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guett'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grseme, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 
**  Forbear  thy  suit  j— the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  sUy  life's  parting  wings: 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer  and  proved  hit  bniid. 


Bhuhing  she  twn'd  her  from  the  king. 
And  to  the  Douglas  gmve  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek. — 
**  Nay,  then  n^  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  ooniee. 
Malcolm,  come  forth !" — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  OrsBoie  to  Sootlandl  lofd. 
**  For  thee,  rash  yontb,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  does. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  ear  care  by  treaeheront  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  tl^  faithful  dan, 
A  refuge  for  an  otitlaw'd  man, 
Dishonouring  thns  thy  loyal  nanM.— 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grane !" 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  hand. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  spark  ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  { 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature'^  yeepera  blending 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lee. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  hounig 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  minstrel  harp  ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sw«y, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp. 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  iifols  long  way. 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  knowi^ 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawnM  weaner  day, 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour'd  alooe. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantreee !  if  thte 
own. 

Hark  *  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire — 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  fairy's  frolic  wingi 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  ddl, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  tpell— 
And  now,  *tiB  silent  all !  Enehantresf ,  &re  that 
welL 
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**  The  bieflf  ingB  of  the  evil  genii,  whicli  are  cunee,  were 
upon  him.'  Eattem  Tale. 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder.  It 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
knight  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

0  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land, 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

"  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie  ? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" 

"  0  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

A  fak  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hung : 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung; 
«*  O  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

"  And,  palmer,  good  pahner,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 
When  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 

nish'd  on, 
0  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows : 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

high; 
But  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

»*The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

falls. 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch 'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone  j 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

0  she's  ta'cn  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed  j 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 
need; 


And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  iaith,  or  his  Icnightbood  had  h»  | 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

"0  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  theei 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"  And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Kurdraans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake  \ 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

'*And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land  9 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take. 
When  all  this  is  accompliah'd  for  Zulema's  sake," 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'cn  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore    murmur'd    the  priests    as  on    Albert   they 

gazed ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  hiv 

weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  hiin,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh  { 
The  flame  burn'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

king. 
While  many  dark  spells  of  tlwir  witchcraft  they 

sing; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 


The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  return 'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell — 
It  was  bis  goed  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  bis  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  ie« 

treat; 
But  his  heart  it  was  hardenM,  his  pwpote  WM 

gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  LebaaoB. 
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Scarce  pass'd  he  the  ftichway,  the  threshold  icarce 

trod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  ppints  of  heaven 

were  abroad ; 
Thejr  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh  $ 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguishM  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  band  a  broad  falchion  blue  gUmmer'd  through 

smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke: 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and, 

see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his 

knee: 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  funt  gleam  the 

fires. 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  hat  armM  him  the  Paynim  among ; 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strong; 
And  the  red-cross  wax*d  faint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

Prom  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave, 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbalf  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  coueh'd,  and  tb^  closed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield. 

The  fence  bad  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  be- 
fore. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  feU  was  the  dint,  that  Ooont  Albert  itoopM  tow 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
"  Boime  graciy  noire  dame,**  he  unwittingly  said. 

Son  sigh'd  the  charm'd  iwofd,  for  its  virtue  was 

o'er; 
It  spnttf  from  his  giatp,aad  was  never  seen  more  I  i 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Pire-Kin^. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntletted  baad ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on   the 

strand; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the   broken   caaqoe 

roU'd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlet*  ol 

gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eye-ttalts,  and  blo<Ml- 

clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood. 
And  died  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Kurdroans,  and  Ishmaelitee  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosletted  shiekli 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead. 
From  Bethsaida*8  fountains  to  Napthali's  head.  ' 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 

0!   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  'mid  tha 

slain  f 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? 
O !  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem*s  bless'd  bound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  red-cross  it  conquer'd,  the  crescent  it  foil; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their 

glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMEN. 


This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of 
the  Witde  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Biirger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extrenely 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accompa- 
nied it  with  the  moet  unheard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassalage. 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopt- 
ed a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a 
German  foretft,  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
They  conceived  they  still  beard  the  cry  of  the 
wildgrave's  hounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  his  horse's  feet, 
and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  before  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly 
discriminated;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Onee^  as  a  beni^ited  chat§ntr  beard 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  cheered 


Eamflst  the  right  hand  itnmgtr  pkadi^ 
The  lelt  still  cheering  to  the  pMj, 

Th'  inpetnous  earl  no  warning  heedf. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  waj. 

**  Away,  thou  hound  so  base!/  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudljr  rung  his  Vugle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

80  ftaid,  so  done  t  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer't.humble  pale  t 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound^ 
Like  dark  December'^  storm/  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  bound,  and  boiOy 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While  joying  #'er  the  wasted  corn. 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  tiaoorons  prejr 
Scours  MOSS,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill } 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  Ufe  his  simple  skilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appeared  % 
He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  { 

Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill, 
His  thick  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace  t 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  &11 1 
**  O  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 
These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads^ 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  funous  keeps  the  onward  way. 

"  Unmanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  f" 

Again  he  winds  his  bogle  horn, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !'* 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heapif  the  throttled  Tietims  fall} 
Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near. 

The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 
Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


All  mild,  amid  the  route  pntuM^ 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer  1 

**  Forbear  with  blood  Godt  house  to  itaini 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

**  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  cruelty  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head : 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 


Still  the  £ur  horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  preyt 
Alas !  the  earl  no  vraming  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

**  Holy  or  not,  ot  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  qmra; 

Not  sainted  martyr'ft  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn !" 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
«« Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !»» 

But  off,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  horn,  and  bound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gased  th'  affrighted  earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn  1 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  bis  anxious  lips  be  home. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach 'd  his  earsx 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  heart. 

StUl  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not^  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  t 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  led. 
The  awful  voice  of,  thunder  spoke. 

"Oppressor  of  creation  fair ) 

Apostate  spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Soomer  of  God !  Scourge  of  the  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

«  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood  I 

Forever  roam  th'  affrighted  wild; 
And  let  thy  late  uis.'ruct  the  proud, 

God'e  meanest  creature  is  his  child.'' 


Twas  hush'd :  one  flash,  of  sombre  flue, 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown; 

Up  rose  the  t^dgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  I 


TM 


SCOTT. 


^  Right  bttTiljr  upon  jour  hatd 

Hem  Ujr  his  haad  of  iteeli 
And  with  his  trmty  partiziii 

Tour  abfohition  deal.** 

TwM  on  a  Moadigr  BMmdog  tkMi, 
Tho  eora  wti  tteepM  in  dew,  . 

And  merry  maidf  had  tickelt  ta*^ 
WiMD  fka  koft  to  tanpach  dMW. 

Tte  ftahvart  »en  of  hir  Lnoeme 

ThB  pith  tad  com  of  manhood  ftera— 
Wm  nono  caal  looln  hahtod. 

It  was  tho  Loid  of  Hare  castle. 

And  to  the  duke  be  said, 
.«  Yon  little  hand  of  bieUren  tme 

Wm  neet  ns  undismajU" 

«  0  Hare-castle,*  thou  heart  of  hare  !•» 

Fierce  Qzenstem  replied  i 
**  Shalt  see  thea  how  the  game  will  fare," 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

Hkere  was  ladng  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranlu  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-points 

Bffi^t  weB  nigh  load  a  wain.t 

And  thus  the  j  to  each  other  said, 

**  Ton  handfiil  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  hoastAd  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  im  so  few.** 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there. 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud. 
And  he  displi^  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swarthy  eloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  tbrobb'd  more  and 

With  eourage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  ooslisdenlee  bon 

On  the  Austrian  ehitahry. 

The  Austrian  Kod4  *gan  to  gsowl. 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail ; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whistling  forth  Uke  haU. 

Lance,  pike,  aad  halberd,  mingled  there. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet } 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiverM  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  Ikst, 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid  t 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 


•  In  the  original,  Biaa§4iutdn,  or  JSfors-eloM. 

t  This  sseias  aeallode  to  4hepnposiero 
ring  the  middle  egeS)  of  awagJng  boots  with  the  poiiits  or 
peaks  turned  upwacdsi  and  »  long  that,  in  some  easaSf 
thejr  were  festened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chaini.  When  ihey  alighted  to  fight  upon  fool,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  gentlemen  trand  It  nerwssaty^ 
cm  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  mo^  wMi  ito  aeess- 
sary  activKy. 

t  A  Duu  on  the  archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


- 1  have  a  virtooos  wii^  at  home, 

A  wife  uid  infittit  son ; 
I  leave  them  to  mjneountfy's 

Thia  ield  tbtH  soon  be  won. 

**  These  nobles  lay  their  spears  tight  fliid^ 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethren  way.** 

He  msh'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career. 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  laneee  splintw'd  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side  t 
Still  on  the  serried  filee  he  psMS^A^ 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  fieed 

From  thraUom  by  his  bkwd. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partiian. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain  j 
The  mountain  bull,*  he  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 


Then  lost  was  bann 
At  Sempadv  in  the  iight  { 

The  cloister  vaults  at  Koningsfield 
Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 


It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  chvrls. 

And  they  slew  bim^inliis  prides 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
**  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageeas  hem 
Has  gallM  the  knight  eo  son. 

That  to  the  ehvfclqraed  he  is  botii^ 
To  range  o«  glens  no  more»'^— 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stow. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gtn  take  i 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

He  end  Us  aqnke  a  fisher  caU'd, 
(His  naae  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

<*  Wot  love,  or  aseed,  or  charl^, 
Reaeive  as  in  thy  boat" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heajd, 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win. 


•  A^anoathe  Cms,  or  wild  boll,  which  ^Ivesi 
the  canton  of  (7ri. 
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SCOTT. 


From  high  Dnnedin's  towers  we  comt, 

A  hand  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround ; 
With  8coUand>8  hardy  thistle  croWnM, 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  ; 
Their  ravish  *d  toys  though  Romans  moom, 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain  ; 

O  !  had  they  mark'd  th'  avenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  bad  mown. 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  .' 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  freedom's  temple  bom. 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  mast^  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No  .'  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home .'  and  fareweU  Iritnds ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Aesolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  Airious  iid«. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  !  the  sabret  gleam  { 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is,  Lates  and  Ltberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! 


MAC-GREGOR'S  6A3(PfiRING. 

WBXTTEir    FOB    ALBTK'S    ARTBOLOOT. 

Uit-Tkmn'  a  GrigakK^* 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  jr*! 
lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mae-Grefoit- 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  outlawry, 
and  the  proscription  of  their  veiy  name,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the 

brae,  * 

And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day  2 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach .' 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  ve  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  baloo  ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach  !  haloo,  Gregalach  ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  baloo,  Gregalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours  t 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalach  1 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Mac-Gregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  fword  ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalach ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  ftc. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  th# 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Gfe> 

galach ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  kc 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  tfa* 

river, 
Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever ! 

Come  then,  Gregalach !  come  then,  Gregalach ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shaU 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shaU 

steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfeltl 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach  f 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 


♦  The  royal  colours. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
on  the  fatal  10th  of  August,  1792.  It  Is  painful,  Irat  not  use- 
lees,  to  remark,  that  the  possiTO  temper  with  which  the 
Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  bravest  eounuymen, 
merclleasly  slaughtered  in  dliehaige  of  their  duty,  encou- 
nged  and  authorised  the  progressive  injustice  1^  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  most  virtooas  and  flee  peo- 
ple upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  converted 
latotbecHadelof albi^andmllllaiydefpol.  Aftate 
degraded  if  half  enslaved. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 

MACKBnmoN,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laird  of 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  lament 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distaal 


•  **  The  Bfac-Orsgor  is  come.'* 
t  **  We  return  no  BMrB.>* 


THE   DANCE    OF   DEATH. 
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and  dangerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  was  im- 
pressed with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified, 
that  be  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ; 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  "  Cha  till  mi  tuilU  ; 
ged  thittis  Iddeleodf  eha  till  Macrimmon,'* "  I  shall 
never  return  ;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mack- 
rimmon  shall  never  return  !**  The  piece  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrants  from  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

Macleod*8  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 

The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoorM  are  the  galleys ; 

Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver, 

As  MackrimmoD  sings,  "  Farewell  to  Dunvegan 
for  ever  I 

Farewell  to  each  cliflf"  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing; 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 
roaming ; 

Farewell,  lonely  Svke,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 

Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never  ! 

*  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are 
sleeping ; 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping  ; 

To  each  min'strel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for 
ever  ! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never  ! 

The  hanshee^s  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore me, 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  : 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver, 

Though  devoted  I  go — to  return  again  never  1 

**  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon 's  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing  j 

Dear  land  !  to  the  shores,  wlience  unwilling  we 
sever, 

Return — return — return — shall  we  never  I 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille  ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  !" 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

WRITTEN     FOR    ALBYN's    AlfTHOLOOY. 

A\r—Piobair  of  Dhonuil  Duidh.* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
clan  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Lochabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 


the  bead  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own*  Tbi 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  Hm 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic  t 

Fiobaireachd  Dhonuil,  plobaireachd  Dhonuil; 
Piobalreachd  Dbonuil  Duidh,  piobaireachd  Dhteidl; 
Fiobaireachd  Dhonuil  Duidh,  plobaireachd  Dbonvll; 
Pk)b  agus  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 

The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  summons  of  Donald  the  Blackj 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gatbaring-plMt 
at  Inverlochy. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  tliy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  th  it  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  uiuendcd  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr*d, 

The  bride  at  the  altar  j 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  vended ; 
Come  ns  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 


Fast  they  come,  fast  they  i 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  bladci. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


♦  "  The  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black." 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

NioHT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greetfaii^ 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  Johni 


?M 
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Tempest  clovda  prolong'd  the  sway 

Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 

WhUiwind,  thuDdercUp,  and  shower, 

MarkM  it  a  predestined  hour. 

Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 

FlasVd  the  sheets  of  levin  light ; 

Muskets,  glancing  lightnings,  back, 

Showed  the  dreary  bivouapk 

.  Whete  the  soldier  la^, 

Gb*U  »od  stiff)  and  di«<kcfa'd  with  raio» 

wishing  dawn  of  morn  again, 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 

Wizard,  witch,  and  Aend  have  power, 

And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower. 
Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken  i 

And  then  th'  affrighted  prophet's  ear 

Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear. 

Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 
Among  the  sons  of  men. 

Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 

•Twas  then  gray  Allan  ;sleep)es0  Uy  j 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day. 

Had  followM  stout  and  stent, 
Where  through  battle's  rout  aad  reel. 
Storm  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel. 
Led  tiie  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefern. 
Through  steel  and  shot  be  leads  no  more — 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foemen's  gore- 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Ben  Nevis  hear  with  awe. 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 
Of  conquest  as  he  fell. 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof, 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  eourfe, 

Ajid  ipurr'd  'gamst  titorm  the  swerving  hone ; 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Alias's  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear  t 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

InvisiMe  to  thecn  have  passM, 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
'TwixrHritain  and  the  ban<b  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteors  glaaee, 
Stmage  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such    forms    were   seen,   such   sounds   wer* 

heard. 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
As  choosers  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchnsten'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 
They  whi^el'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand, 

With  gesture  wild  and  dread; 
The  seer,  who  watch 'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  foi^ 
The  li^fitniogs  flash  more  red ; 


And  still  their  ghastly  roundelftj 
Was  of  the  coming  bikttle^ljnij. 
And  of  the  destined,  dead. 


Wheel  the  wild  di#)ce. 
While  lightnings  gknce. 

And  thunders  rattle  leud, 
And  cail  the  brave 
To  bloody  gnve. 

To  sleep  without  a  shrottd. 

Our  asiiy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet. 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye. 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlsNndt  mw^ 
And  swells  agsin  in  eddjring  weve. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  byi 
But  s^  the  eom. 
At  dawn  of  room. 

Our  fatal  steps  thM  bote. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trwspled  pMie 

Of  blMkeniog  mad  end  fsn. 

Wheel  the  wild  d»pce. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  tattle  I0114, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shrowL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
Brave  sons  of  France  ! 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near, 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  a^d  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight. 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feeL 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear  f 
You  feel  us  near. 

In  m«ny  a  g^tly  dreiaa; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  finms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  screaQL 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  uieal  or  wo 
Yeur  diseoabedied^  aouls  t»k»  iight 
On  trembling  w;»ng   etch  staitlad 

Our  choir  ol  d«stii  8h%U  knew. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance, 
^nd  thun4e;;8  rattle  loud, 


$tmtiu«. 
And  dimwt  hii  Imst  sob  by  the  side  of  hU  Mmol 
And  more  ttatelj  thy  eoueh  by  this  desert  hk» 

lying. 
Tb/  obsequies  song  by  the  gimy  ptover  flying, 
Widi  one  ftithlnl  friend  bat  to  witness  thy  djiof » 
In  the  arms  of  HellTellyn  and  Cslehedieam. 


WANDKRIKO  WILLIE. 

Aftft^  Joy  WIS  bereft  ne  tbe  d^  tl»t  yoa  teft  me* 
And  climbM  the  tall  Tessel  to  saU  yon  wUe  seat 

aweaiybetideit!  I  wander>d  beside  it. 
And  beanM  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  mt. 

Far  o'er  tlie  wave  hast  thon  fDllow'd  thy  fortune, 
.    Oftfonghttheeiiuadronsof  France  and  of  Spain; 
Ae  kiss  of  wekome^  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirlc,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beech  wi'  the  tear  in  my  e'e. 
And  Uiougfat  o*  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing. 
And  with'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

New  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  heme. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  droye  the  dark  ocean 


When  the  lights  they  did  blase,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victorj, 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  Shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar. 

And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glfsten  { 
For  sweet  sfter  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  O !  how  we  doubt  when  theret  distance  tween 
lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  e'e  J     . 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  foithfuUest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

TiU,  at  times,  could  I  help  it  ?  I  pined  and  I  poo- 
der'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 

Now  rU  n&^er  uk  U  tbine  ej^a  nuy  hae  wandejt'df 
Kooughf  tby  kaJ  htart.  hu  b««a  eomtiBt  to  me. 


Welcoaiei  iny  wanderer,  to  Jeanit  i 


Bnough,  piw  thy  stoiy  in  annals  of 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  Franee,  HoUani,  i 
Spain  i 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me^  no  more 
leave  me^ 
I  never  will  pert  with  my  WOlie  agii 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Wakbv,  lords  and  ladiee  gay. 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hantlnf  i 
Bounds  are  In  their  couples  yelBag^ 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
<*  Walcen,  toids  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gn^, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming, 
Stemonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaniiBf  i 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  gicea  t 
Now  we  cooM  to  chant  our  lay, 
«  Waken,  k>rds  and  ladies  gay.** 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  sixe  i 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antters  fraym 
Ton  shall  see  him  brought  to  bey, 
«  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  lender  chant  the  lay. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee^ 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we: 

Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  bailey  . 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk: 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  g^. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

wnrrTBir  uiron  the  thsbat  or  niY^nm^  nr  m 
AUTumr  or  1804 

Ths  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drsar. 

It  if  ftll  of  black  pine  and  the  dvk  oik  tl««| 
And  the  mkloight  wmi  ta  th«  m^^untain  4e«ff 

U  wblftljiig  the  foFcsC  Inlbbyj 


THE    TROUBADOUR. 
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The  moon  looks  through  the  driftiog  storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 
Por  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  Uod, 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 
That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oalE^- 

That  mingles  with  the  stormy  hreeze^ 
And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ) 

There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 

As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past. 

••  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days .' 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze  t 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,^ 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead  ! 

'*  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Locblin  ploughM  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  train M  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food, 

All  by  your  harpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

"  Mute  are  ye  all :  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change, 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  I 
Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot, 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand, 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

"  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll'd. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold ; — 
From  Coilgach,!  first  who  rolled  his  car, 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

**By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain, 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come  !"— 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake — 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 


*'  When  targets  clash 'd»  and  bugles  rung. 
And  blades  round  warriors*  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we, 
And  hymn'd  th«  joys  of  Liberty  I" 


*  The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  called 
Lhamdearg,  or  Red-hand. 
t  Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  Scotland  received 

two  bUxHly  defeats. 
t  The  Galgacus  uf  Tacitus. 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 
rmoM  THE  frehch. 

The  original  of  this  little  romance  makes  iMit 
of  a  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  proba- 
bly compiled  by  some  young  officer,  tvrhich  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  be 
longs.    The  translation  Is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave. 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
*'  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
"  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword, 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord  ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow, 

His  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
**  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm, 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
"  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  must  be  repaid  ; — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave, 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth, 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine  t 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried, "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair  !" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 
GLOWjiro  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good  morrow  t 


Ttt 
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**  Mj  ann  it  it  my  eoqptxy's  right, 
,  M7  heart  it  in  m  j  truelove*f  bower  $ 
Gtyly  for  lore  and  ftme  to  fight 
BcfiU  the  gaUiDt  Tronbftdoiur.'* 

Aod  while  he  mar^i^  with  helm  on  heed  • 

And  harp  in  haiA.tte  descant  rung. 
As  faithful  to  his  farooHte  maid. 

The  minstrel  burden  Still  he  snngi 
Mfy  arm  it  is  mjr  countiy's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
Resolved  for  lore  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

£'en  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep, 

WitMauntless  heart  he  hewM  his  #ay 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep. 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay  t 
«« My  life  it  is  my  country*^  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  ( 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foemaa's  glaivv. 
But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield, 

£zp||ing  suBg  th'  exulting  stave  t 
**  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  $ 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight, 

I  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


CARLE,  I?OW  THE  KING'S  COME.* 

BBtNO  RXW  WOnOB  TO  AH  AT7LD  STBHTO. 

Xhb  news  has  fiown  f  rae  mouth  to  mouth  $ 
The  north  for  ance  has  bang'd  the  south  ( 
The  de'il  a  Scotsman^  die  of  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come. 
CHomus. 
Carle,  now  the  Icing's  come ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  wiU  aing. 
Carle,  now  the  king^i  come ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast  ( 
And  Ireland  had  a  jojrfu'  cast  i 
But  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  last— 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  Reikie,  In  her  rokela  gray. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away*** 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carlin«'s  voice  Is  grown  tae  shrill, 
Ye'll  hear  her  4  the  Canon  BlUl, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

«  Up,  bains,"  she  cries, «  baith  great  and  ima'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw  J— 
Stand  by  me  and  we'll  bang  them  a' ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

e  Composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  rojal  vidt  to  Scot* 
land,  in  August,  1821. 


'*  Come,  from  Newbattle's*  ancient  splree, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  add  •qvbee, 
And  matoh  the  mettle  of  your  sirea. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

«  You're  welcome  haine,  my  MotfU^e  If 
Bring  in  |wur  hand  the  yotng-Bucciewgh  1 — 
I'm  missii^  some  that  I  may  rue, 

<^le,  new  th*  king's  come  ! 

«  Game,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a  day  ; 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

**  Come,  premier  duke,^  and  carry  doun, 
Frae  yonder  craig§  his  ancient  croun ; 
It's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  n<v  the  king's  come  ! 

«  Come,  Athole,  from  the  bill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen,  like  a  d<rad  t — 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas  blood,— 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

*■  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sfaMilfc ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear*d  on  fields  of  death  { 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  your  bugle  breath  { 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

**  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aMst 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  DalnMoy  rindeet 
Breadalbaq^,  bring  your  belted  plaids  ; 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  f 

**  Qome,  stately  Niddrle,|  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knewi 
We  have  ower  few  sueh  lairds  as  yaif^ 
Carle,  now  the  klng^  come  f 

**  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire, — 
'  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  creat  of  fire  !f 
Carle,  now  the  king's  < 


«  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pass 
Between  TantaHon  and  the  Bass  !'— 
Calton,**  get  on  your  Iceeking-glass, 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  !" 

The  carline  stopp'd ;  and  sure  I  am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta^en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  belp'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Oogie,  now  the  king's  come  .' 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king't^om^ ! 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  c6hie  ? 


•  Seat  ortbe  MaiqutooT  Lothian. 

t  Uncle  10  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

t  Uamlltoo.  f  The  casUe. 

II  Waochope  of  Nlddiie,  a  ooble>lookiQg  old  1 
a  line  specimen  of  an  ancient  baron. 

5r  There  Is  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Aithw^  seaL 

«»Tbe  CasUe-hlU  Qomauada  the  flneet  view  of  t 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  will  be  covered  with  thoosaade.  ai 
fcmsly  looking  fiN>  the  rofal  squadron. 


THE    END. 
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